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I.   EDUCATIONAL  APHORISMS  AND  SUGGESTIONS, 

ANCIUrr  AND  MODIM. 


Ws  had  made  some  preparation  for  a  series  of  articles  in  success- 
ire  numbers  of  this  Journal,  embodying  the  most  remarkable  sayings, 
more  or  leas  aphoristic,  of  wise  and  good  men,  in  difierent  countries 
and  in  different  ages,  on  the  subject  of  Education  and  Schools,  when 
we  found  the  labor  of  oollecting  very  much  abridged  in  a  volume  of 
Dr.  J.  F.  T.  Wohl&rth,  of  Kirchhasel,  in  the  Principality  of  Schwari- 
berg-RudoIstadt^-entitled  ""  The  Ptdagogieal  Treamre-Cagket:*  a 
Theory  of  Edueatkn^  9et  forth  in  the  most  remarkable  expreeaume 
of  the  wise  men  of  ancient  and  modem  timesJ* 

The  matter  is  arranged  under  the  following  heads : — 

I.  Man — his  dignity  and  destiny. 
II.  Education — its  natare  and  viilue. 

III.  Parents  and  Teachers — ^their  duties. 

IV.  Karly  Training— home  education. 
V.  Obedience  to  Parents. 

VI.  Female  Education. 
TIL  InteUeetual  Culture. 
VIII.  Subjects  and  Means  of  Education. 

1.  Language. 

2.  Natural  Science. 

3.  Geography. 

4.  History. 

6.  Mathematics. 

6.  Philosophy. 

7.  Books. 

8.  Poetry. 

9.  Music. 

IX.  Religious  Instruction. 
X.  DiscipUne. 
XL  Example. 

The  contents  are  introduced  by  the  following  Preface. 

During  the  preparation  of  his  l^Pedaqogy  from  a  Practkai  Standrpoint^^'  the 
idea  of  a  collection  of  the  more  remarkable  expressions  of  the  wise  men  of  all 
times,  on  a  subject  so  steadily  increasing  in  importance  as  that  of  education,  had 
occurred  to  the  editor  with  the  more  force  because  such  an  anthology  was  not 
forthcoming  for  his  own  use,  and  because  it  seemed  to  him  that  it  would  furnish 
a  store  of  incitements  to  a  holy  enterprise  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  way, 
would  diaseminato  the  most  fruitful  seeds,  and  would  offer  a  species  of  guide, 

*  Piti9g^ittkn  ackvUkmtUnn:*    Von  Dr.  J.  P.  Tb.  Wohtfknli.     GoCha,  1W7.    416 
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before  tmattainable,  to  all  whose  vocation  and  duty  it  is  to  labor,  direcdj  or  in- 
directly, for  the  gCNod  of  the  next  generation;  especially  for  educated  parents, 
school  officers,  and  public  and  private  teachers. 

Acquainted  by  the  nature  of  his  studio  with  the  treasures  of  ancient  and  mod- 
em pedagogical  literature,  and  in  possession  of  a  rich  treasure  of  extracts,  the  ed- 
itor seized  with  pleasure  the  hand  which  his  publisher,  so  unwearied  in  his  ex- 
ertions for  popular  education,  held  out  to  him;  and  he  now  lay's  his  collection 
before  the  publio. 

On  the  difficult  point  of  arrangement,  the  editor  concluded  it  best  to  proceed 
partly  by  chronology  and  partly  according  t^Subjects:  which  may  account  for 
the  location  of  some  extracts  earlier  or  later  than  at  first  view  might  seem 
appropriate. 

The  editor  would  gladly  have  inserted  still  other  extracts  from  useful  teachers 
and  celebrated  wise  men.  But  this  would  have  rendered  the  extent  of  the 
work  too  great  According  to  the  best  jndgment  of  the  editor,  however,  at 
least  all  the  chief  subdivisions  of  his  subject  ^ve  been  discussed.  He  is  confi- 
dent that  under  the  circumstances  his  apology  will  be  accepted,  if  any  maxims 
of  eminent  men  shall  not  be  foimd  when  looked  for. 

The  author  introduces  the  following  parable  from  Hawke,  as  sym- 
bolic of  the  work  of  the  parent  and  teacher. 

A  gardener  planted,  by  the  garden-wall,  a  little  tree  of  a  remarkably  fine  kind. 

As  it  every  year  grew  stronger,  it  threw  out  strong  shoots. 

But  every  spring  and  eveiy  summer  the  gardener  cut  off  many  of  these. 

They  were  waste  wood,  he  said,  that  injured  the  valuable  branches,  taking  the 
sap  away  from  them  and  keeping  them  in  the  shade. 

The  children  wondered  at  his  doing  so,  and  could  not  understand  it. 

But  after  a  few  years  the  little  tree  bore  its  first  firuit,  which  tasted  excellently 
to  the  children. 

But  the  gardener  still  oontuiued  to  prune  it 

Tlie  little  tree  is  a  child. 

The  gardener  is  his  &ther,  liis  teacher. 

Children  are  endowed  by  God  with  good  gifts  and  noble  impulses. 

But  these  easily  degenerate,  and  destroy  what  is  good,  both  in  body  and  soul. 

Therefore  must  parents  and  teachers  continually  direct  the  child,  teach  him, 
blame  him,  even  discipline  him. 

Thus  will  grow  up  at  last  a  lovely  youth,  and  a  us^hl  man,  or  a  good  daughter. 

We  publish  in  this  number  the  first  three  chapters  of  Wohlfarth's 
work  very  nearly  as  they  stand.  In  succeeding  numbers  of  this 
Journal,  we  shall  give  the  remainder  of  the  book,  substantially  as  it 
was  compiled ;  and  shall  also  add,  under  the  existing  heads,  such 
other  selections  as  we  have  gathered,  and  others  under  additional 
chapters ;  with  the  intention  of  ultimately  completing  such  a  com- 
prehensive and  valuable  collection  of  detached  thoughts,  aphorisms, 
and  suggestions,  that  every  practical  teacher  and  friend  of  education 
shall  be  enabled  to  find  in  it  something  to  stimulate  reflection,  to 
suggest  expedients,  or  to  solve  doubts. 
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AS   THE   SUBJECT   OF  EDUCATION. 


Ahd  God  said,  let  us  make  man  in  our  image,  after  our  likoiess;  and 
let  them  haye  dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  over  the  fowl  of  the 
air  and  OTer  the  cattle,  and  oyer  all  the  earth,  and  over  every  creeping 
thing  that  creepeth  upon  the  earth. 

So  God  created  man  in  his  <ntn  image,  in  the  image  of  God  created  he 
him ;  male  and  {eaule  created  he  them.  Bible,  Gen,  i ;  26,  27. 

And  the  Lord  God  took  the  man,  and  put  him  into  the  Garden  of  Eden 
to  dress  it  and  to  keep  it 

And  the  Lord  God  commanded  the  man,  saying,  of  every  tree  of  the 
Garden  thou  mayest  freely  eat 

But  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  thou  shalt  not  eat  of  it ; 
for  in  the  day  that  thou  eatest  thereof  thou  shalt  surely  die. 

Bible,  Gen.  ii ;  16-17. 

When  I  consider  thy  heavens,  the  work  of  thy  fingers,  the  moon  and 
the  stars,  which  thou  hast  ordained ; 

What  is  man  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him  f  and  the  son  of  man,  that 
thou  visitest  him. 

For  thou  hast  made  him  a  little  lower  than  the  angels,  and  hast  crowned 
him  with  glory  and  honor. 

Thou  nuMiest  him  to  have  dominion  of  the  works  of  thy  hands ;  thou 
hast  put  all  things  under  him. 

0  Lord  our  God,  how  excellent  is  thy  name  in  all  the  earth ! 

Bible,  Pealme^  viii ;  8-6,  9. 

And  they  knew  not  the  secrets  of  God,  nor  hoped  for  the  wages  of 
justice  nor  esteemed  the  honor  of  holy  souls. 

For  God  created  man  incorruptible,  and  to  the  image  of  his  own  like- 
ness he  made  him.  Bible,  WUdom  of  JSoUmon^  ii ;  22,  23. 

Lay  not  up  for  yourselves  treasures  upon  earth,  where  moth  and  rust 
doth  corrupt  and  where  thieves  break  through  and  steal 

For  where  your  treasure  is  there  will  your  heart  be  also. 

Behold  the  fowls  of  the  air ;  for  they  sow  not,  neither  do  they  reap^  nor 
gather  into  barns ;  yet  your  heavenly  father  feedeth  them.  Are  ye  not 
much  better  than  they  f 

And  why  take  ye  thought  for  raiment  ?  consider  the  lilies  of  the  field, 
how  they  grow ;  they  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin ; 

Therefore  if  God  so  clothe  the  grass  of  the  field,  which  to  day  is,  and 
to-morrow  is  cast  into  the  oven,  Mall  he  not  much  more  clothe  you,  O  ye 
of  litUe  faith  ?  Bible,  Matt,  vi ;  19,  21,  26,  28,  80. 

For  in  the  resurrection  they  neither  marry  nor  are  given  in  marriage^ 
hut  are  the  ansels  of  God  in  heaven. 

1  am  the  Goa of  Abraham,  and  the  God  of  iRaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob? 
God  is  not  the  God  of  the  dead,  but  <^  the  living. 

Bible,  Matt,  xxii ;  80,  S2. 
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For  ye  hare  not  received  the  spirit  of  bondage  again  to  fear ;  but  ye  have 
received  the  spirit  of  adoption ;  whereby  we  cry,  Abba,  Father. 

The  spirit  itself  beareth  witness  with  our  spirit,  that  we  are  the  chil- 
dren of  God:  Bible,  PauVg  Ep,  E(m.  viiij  16-16. 

Marvel  not  at  this :  for  the  hour  is  coming,  in  which  all  that  are  in  the 
graves  shall  hear  his  voice. 

And  shall  come  forth  ;  they  that  have  done  good,  unto  the  resurrection 
of  life ;  and  they  that  have  donjs  evil,  unto  the  resurrection  of  damnation. 

Bible,  JohUy  v ;  28,  29. 

The  destiny  of  man  is,  to  perfect  hunselC 

The  wise  man,  whose  virtue  is  actively  efficient,  endeavors  everywhere, 
always  and  in  all  circumstances,  not  to  undertake  anything  which  violates 
the  laws  of  his  reasoa 

Riches  and  honor  are  two  things  which  mortals  desire ;  but  if  the  rea- 
son does  not  approve  of  the  possession  of  them,  the  truly  wise  man  will 
not  seek  to  attain  them. 

Men  hate  and  flee  from  poverty  and  abasement 

But  the  truly  wise  man,  although  unjustly  thrown  into  such  circum- 
stances, will  never  try  to  escape  from  them  by  unjust  means.    Comfucius. 

According  to  our  relationship  to  the  gods,  Is  virtue — amoral  excellence — 
the  proper  aim  of  our  life. 

Above  all,  our  happiness  should  depend  upon  our  immortal  part ;  which 
the  will  of  the  gods,  our  creators,  has  made  the  noblest       Zoboastbk. 

How  brief  is  this  life ;  and  how  unhappy  is  he  who  does  not  apply  him- 
self to  the  practice  of  virtue !  virtue,  which  produces  the  only  true  good 
which  we  can  enjoy  with  real  profit 

That  death  is  certain,  no  one  doubts. 

We  are  only  ignorant  of  the  moment  at  which  we  shall  die. 

But  if  it  is  true  that  it  is  to  come  upon  us,  whether  we  are  good  or  bad, 
then  turn  your  attention  to  it,  and  determine  on  which  of  those  two  sides 
you  will  be  ranked.  The  Hindoo  Book,  Czour-  Vedam, 

He  who  always  draws  in  his  senses,  as  the  tortoise  does  his  limbs,  from 
contact  with  sensual  allurements,  his  soul  is  firmly  fixed  in  wisdom. 

Bhagavad-Gita. 

Men  should  pray,  not  to  the  visible  material  sun,  but  to  the  divine;  to 
that  incomparably  higher  light  which  illuminates  all,  rejoices  all,  from 
which  all  proceeds,  to  which  all  must  return.  Zatr«  of  Meniu 

The  wise  man  seeks  to  acquire  knowled^  and  wealth,  as  if  he  were  not 
subject  to  death  or  sickness ;  and  fulfills  his  religious  duties,  as  if  he  were 
upon  the  verge  of  death. 

Knowledge  produces  humility,  humility  worth,  worth  wealth.  But 
from  religion  comes  happiness. 

Knowledge  is  the  most  valuable  treasure,  for  it  can  not  be  stolen  nor 
consumed. 

As  the  figures  on  an  earthen  vessel  can  not  be  easily  effaced,  so  is  wis- 
dom imprei^ed  upon  the  young.  Author  of  Bitopadesa. 

The  end  of  all  instruction  is  virtue;  and  after  this  must  the  scholar 
strive,  even  as  he  who  draws  a  bow,  must  fear  nothing  so  much  as  to  miss. 

The  teacher  must  set  before  the  young  a  high  object,  by  the  examples 
of  the  wise  men  of  old ;  he  must  proceed  as  does  the  sculptor  in  fomiing 
the  rough  stone. 

Instructions  and  admonitions  must  be  as  the  spring  rain  to  the  needs  of 
the  husbandman.  TsciucnL 
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StriTO  to  make  jour  extarior  brilliant  and  your  interior  pure ;  let  eTery 
look  and  gesture,  every  word,  be  a  precious  atone;  that  you  may  become 
lord  of  the  earth,  of  your  wife,  of  your  substance,  of  health  and  splendor. 

Whether  you  wake  or  sleep,  consider  always  what  is  a  proper  regard 
fbr  yourself;  whatever  you  do  or  omit,  never  forget  that  you  ore  setting 
an  example. 

Never  must  you  cherish  the  smallest  Ikult ;  a  rule  that  will  save  you 
much  damage ;  nor  can  you  cultivate  the  smallest  virtue  without  receiving 
a  double  reward. 

He  who  plants  no  com  will  gather  no  ears ;  and  he  who  does  not  gather 
his  crop,  on  what  will  he  live  ? 

Book  iif  Chintu  Po€m$y  eotteeUd  hy  CoNFUcnm.    J^fter  Rueckbrt* 

A  just  man  obeys  strictly  the  voice  of  his  inner  self^  that  in  oil  his  ac- 
tions he  may  conform  his  will  to  it 

He  who  is  deaf  to  this  heavenly  voice,  will  give  free  course  tohi&  pas- 
sions, and  will  call  every  vice  to  arms. 

Oh»  how  is  it  possible  for  one  to  become  a  good  and  wise  man^  who 
despises  this  ray  which  shines  to  each  man  from  heaven  ?  How  can  such 
a  man  escape  from  evil  and  arrive  at  perfect  goodness  ? 

No :  He  will  do  what  is  inconsistent  with  the  dignity  of  man,,  and  will 
thus  fall  into  the  very  evils  which  he  would  avoid.  Contucius, 

For  a  guide,  choose  Reason. 

Thai,  when  you  leave  the  body,  you  become  immortal  like  one  of  the 
eternal  gods ;  no  longer  subject  to  death. 
Accustom  yourself^  therefore,  to  do  all  things  accoBding  to  Reason. 

Pythaqoras. 

Let  man  strive  to  be  worthy  of  Heaven ;  let  fahn,  m  this  world,  do 
coed  out  of  a  pure  heart ;  let  him  be  pure  in  thooj^t,  word  and  deed ;  let 
him  seek  only  what  is  good,  and  be  holy  and  speak  the  truth. 

Zoroaster. 

Reason  is  the  noblest  and  best  thing ;  and  this  the  gods  have  freely 
given  to  us.  Epictetus. 

•  Han  consists  of  an  elementary  nature,  and  a  rational  or  divine  principle :, 
a  part  of  the  universal  soul,  an  iniux  of  the  central  fire,  and  an  irrational 
part,  namely,  the  passions. 

At  death,  therefore,  it  is  only  the  first  of  these  that  perishes.  The  rea- 
soning part,  in  virtue  of  which  man  is  man — the  spirit  itself  is  immortal. 

When  death  loosens  his  chains,  he  goes,  with  an  »therial  body,  to  the 
abodes  of  the  dead,  until  the  time  when  he  returns  again  to  the  earth,  in 
order  to  dweU  there  again  in  another  body,  human  or  animal,  until  at  last, 
after  having  become  fully  purified,  he  is  raised  up  to  God,  the  eternal' 
source  of  all  good. 

Harmony  in  all  things  is  the  end  ailer  which  man  should  strive.  As^ 
in  the  universe,  it  should  exist  in  man,  as  if  in  a  miniature  world. 

Therefore  man  should  endeavor  to  understand  himself;  that  he  may 
attain  to  perception  of  abstract  relations,  of  harmony,  of  heavenly  beauty, 
and  thus  may  enter  into  fit  interoouise  with  the  divine,  and  find  therein. 
his  highest  good.  Ptthaooras. 

It  is  by  virtue  that  man  makes  himself  like  God,  so  fiur  as  it  is  possible 
far  him. 

Virtue  consists  in  justice,  in  moderating  the  desires,  and  in  holiness. 

Religion  secures  to  the  just  man  two  inestimable  advantages ;  unbrokeoi 
peace  during  life,  and  blissful  hope  in  the  hour  of  death. 
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It  would  be  frightful  to  believe  that  the  Gods  wore  mindful  of  our  gifts 
and  sacrifices,  but  heeded  not  whether  the  soul  is  holy  and  just 

PLAxa 

When  in  the  morning  you  wake  from  refreshing  sleep,  reflect  at  once 
and  seriously,  what  you  must  do  during  the  day.  Before  sleep  closes 
your  eyes,  think  three  times  over  all  that  you  have  done  during  the  day ; 
and  ask  yourself,  whither  you  are  going,  what  you  are  doing,  and  what 
you  yet  lack  of  the  divine ;  what  you  have  overlooked^  what  done,  and 
\what  neglected.  PvTnAooiiAs. 

What  is  the  noblest  thing  in  human  life  ? 

Not  to  fill  the  sea  with  fleets,  to  hoist  your  flag  on  every  coast,  or  if 
:  there  is  no  more  land,  to  search  the  ocean  and  discover  unknown  countries ; 
:  but  it  is  to  attain  to  intellectual  insight ;  and  to  win  the  greatest  victory — 
ithat  over  vice. 

'.Those  are  innumerable  who  have  conquered  cities  and  nations ;  but 
tit^osc  who  have  conquered  themselves  are  but  few. 

What  is  noblest? 

'So  elevate  the  mind  above  the  threats  and  promises  of  fate ;  to  endure 
ill&rtune  with  cheerful  courage;  to  receive  whatever  comes  as' if  it  had 
beeii.i60  willed.  For  weeping,  complaining,  sighing,  are  to  resign  our 
faith. 

What  is  noblest? 

Tolldt  no  law  thoughts  come  into  the  mind ;  to  lift  up  towards  heaven 
pure  Ihands  and  an  upright  heart ;  and  if  an  accident  shall  put  you  in 
possessi<ai<  of  what  others  value  highly,  to  preserve  the  same  demeanor 
when  it  oomes  and  when  it  goes. 
,  WJiat  t  is  noblest  ? 

To  bC'  evei^'  moment  prepared  to  die.  This  makes  free ;  not  according 
to  the^prQ\Dsions.of  the  Roman  law,  but  according  to  the  law  of  nature. 
He  isifree  who  is  not  a  slave  to  himself.  Such  slavery  is  eternal.  To  be 
one^. own:  slave  istthe  severest  servitude.  And  yet  it  is  easy  to  free  one^s 
self.from.lt. 

Oh,  it. is  ddightfal  to  wander  beneath  the  stars,  to  laugh  at  the  mag- 
nificent halls  <of  the  rich,  and  at  all  the  treasures  which  the  earth  has 
already  yielded  to<them,  and  which  she  still  conceals  in  her  bosom  for  the 
satisfaction .  6t  rtheir  avarice. 

JLnd  the  wise  man  says.  This  is  the  speck  for  which  so  many  nations 
ravage  each. other  with  fire  and  sword  1 

Ii  the  antsswere  'endowed  with  human  reason,  would  they  not  divide 
their  little  realm  into  many  provinces  ? 

There  is  something  lofty  and  noble  in  the  human  soul,  that  gift  of  the 
gods — ^yes,  something  divine. 

When  the'day  amves  which  shall  separate  the  union  of  human  and 
divine  things,  1  will  leave  my  body  behind,  where  I  found  it,  and  give 
myself  back  to  the  Divine. 

There  is  butt)no  heavy<earthly  burden  which  withholds  me  fi^m  my 
flight'beyond  the  Stars. 

But  our  abode  during  this  mortal  period  is  only  a  type  of  a  longer  and 
better'life. 

As  we  are  preserved  for  months  in  the  mother's  womb,  and  prepared  for 
the  i>lace  Tor  which  we  are  designed,  so  in  like  manner,  during  the  whole 
period  Irom  youth  to  age,  are  we  in  preparation  for  another  birth. 

The'hour  of  death  is  the  last  hour,  only  of  the  body. 

Albwtfich  you  here  see^arotind  you,  consider  only  as  the  baggage  at  an 
:inn. 

ThettraMBtion  must  be  ^ventured ;  nature  compels  you;  both  at  your 
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entrance  into  the  world  and  at  toot  departure  out  of  it    The  Divine  abo, 
18  aroond  u&    It  is  with  us.    It  is  in  us.  Sbneca. 

Man  is  distinguished  from  other  creatures,  chiefly  bj  this ;  that  the 
desires  and  actions  of  the  Utter  depend  only  on  transient  impressions 
upon  the  senses ;  while  man,  endowed  with  reason,  seeks  the  causes  and 
consequences  of  things,  and  lays  down  a  fixed  plan  to  live  by. 

Moreover,  man  alone  possesses  the  capacity  of  speech  as  a  means  of 
communicating  his  thoughts. 

Moreover,  man  alone  possesses  the  desire  for  knowledge,  or  the  impulse 
to  know  truth,  together  with  the  means  of  satisfying  this  impulse. 

Finally — the  h»t  great  distinction  of  nature,  the  last  great  effort  of 
reason — ^man  alone  is  sensible  of  order,  decency,  propriety. 

In  onan  there  exists  a  power  which  draws  him  toward  what  is  morally 
good,  and  away  from  what  Is  bad ;  a  power  as  lofty  as  the  divine  power 
which  maintains  earth  and  sky,  derived  from  the  divine  reason  itself 

Sleep  is  the  image  of  deathr--sleep,  in  which  you  wrap  yourself  dailjr* 

A  man  dies  with  the  utmost  calmness  then  only,  when  the  life  which  is 
deoarting  encourages  itself  with  good  actions  done. 

No  one  has  lived  too  short  a  life,  who  has  attained  and  practiced  perfect 
virtue. 

We  can  then  look  upon  death  as  a  dismission  from  prison  and  a  release 
from  chains,  in  order  either  to  enter  into  an  eternal  alM>de  prepared  for  us, 
or  to  be  without  any  perception  of  or  care  for  the  future. 

But,  &s  we  are  not  created  by  blind  chance  or  accident,  so  it  is  certain 
that  a  higher  being  cares  for  us  at  death;  a  higher  being  who  can  not 
have  created  and  maintained  us  hero,  in  order  after  we  have  endured  all 
manner  of  trouble,  then  to  plunge  us  into  the  never  ending  evil  of  death. 

No ;  we  must  rather  be  convinced  that  there  is  some  haven,  some  place 
of  refuge,  prepared  for  us. 

Honor,  justice,  goodness — such  is  the  path  to  heaven,  and  to  the  society 
of  the  noble  who  have  fdready  lived. 

Elevate  thyself  therefore,  and  act  as  not  being  thyself  mortal,  but  thy 
body  onl^. 

For  it  is  not  this  bodily  form  which  is  thyself^  but  it  is  the  soul  of  each 
one,  which  is  his  own  divine  self;  and  no  shape  which  can  be  pointed  out 
with  the  finger. 

Believe  in  the  Divine  within  thee. 

There  is  nothing  more  valuable  than  the  mysteries  of  Elcusis,  which 
purify  this  life  from  barbarism,  and  train  it  to  humanity. 

We  truly  comprehend  the  principles  of  living,  when  we  understand  not 
only  how  to  live  with  cheerfulness,  but  how  to  die  with  better  hopes. 

GlCBKO. 

Man  consists  of  two  parts ;  the  body,  formed  of  primitive  matter,  and 
the  soul,  sprung  from  the  pnmeval  force  of  the  universal  soul ;  that  is, 
fnm  God. 

The  body  is  the  organ  and  mirror  of  the  mind ;  and  for  that  reason 
Tequires  the  most  dili^nt  care  both  for  its  support  and  development 

By  reason  primarily,  man  is  distinguished  from  all  other  living  creatures, 
raises  himself  high  above  them,  and  becomes  a  man,  in  the  higher  sense 
of  the  word. 

The  soal  is  an  efflux  of  the  universal  soulj  b^r  means  of  it,  man  standi 
in  the  closest  relation  to  God,  is  related  to  him,  is  his  image. 

It  is  through  reason  that  we  become  wise. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  human  action  can  be  no  other  than  **Live 
in  accordance  with  nature : "  do  what  is  consistent  with  your  mental 
nature,  your  reason ;  live  according  to  your  reason,  within  which  your 
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destiny  is  revealed — ^lo  yoar  dimity  as  human  beings — to  virtue.  Follow, 
in  this  manner,  tiie  principles  of  God;  make  the  law  which  the  highest 
reason  follows,  the  rule  of  your  action ;  let  your  will  be  in  harmony  with 
the  will  of  the  ruler  of  the  world.  Amtomnls  Pius. 

Learn  to  know  yourselves  and  the  laws  and  designs  of  nature !  Who 
are  we  mortals  f  To  what  duties  and  condition,  and  on  what  plan  are  we 
bom  ?  How  and  where  can  we  most  certainly  recognize  and  attain  the 
purpose  of  life  ?  When  is  the  glitter  of  silver  evil  ?  What  desires  are 
noble  and  profitable?  For  what  purpose  has  God  chosen  mc,  and  what 
part  has  he  entrusted  to  mo  It — ^These  things  seek  alter.  Peksius. 

Man  lives  in  accordance  with  his  nature,  when  he  lives  a  virtuous  life; 
not  when  he  lives  an  animal  life. 
Man  alone,  of  all  living  beings  on  earth,  is  the  image  of  God. 
By  virtue  must  he  make  himself  like  him.  Musosius. 

I  am  a  man ;  nothing  human  is  alien  to  me.  Tekentics. 

Man  is  noble,  if  he  is  truly  man.  ^schtlus. 

Remember,  that  thou  art  a  man.  SiMONmES. 

Thou  art  a  man.    Ejm>w  this,  and  reflect  upon  ii  PniLEMON. 

Man  is  distinguished  from  the  other  created  beings  of  the  earth,  and 
principally  by  this :  that  tiie  desires  and  efforts  of  the  latter  depend  upon 
impressions  upon  their  senses  at  the  time,  and  are  limited  to  the  present 
time  and  place,  with  little  memory  of  the  past  or  care  for  the  future. 
Man,  on  the  contrary,  is  endowed  with  reason,  which  makes  him  capable 
of  understanding  the  causes  and  consequences  of  things,  of  taking  notice 
both  of  their  connection  and  origin,  of  comparing  similar  subjects,  and 
thus  of  joining  together  the  future  and  the  present,  of  laying  down  a  plan 
of  life,  and  thus  of  preparing  in  advance  whatever  is  necessary  to  enable 
him  to  complete  such  plan. 

Another  peculiarity  of  human  nature  is,  that  the  same  reason  enables 
men  to  communicate  their  thoughts  to  each  other  by  means  of  speech,' 
and  to  co-operate  in  case  of  mutual  need ;  that  they  feel  a  still  stronger 
and  more  enduring  affection  towards  their  offspring,  than  beasts,  and  that 
the^  are  created  not  only  to  desire  the  existence  and  maintenance  of  all 
social  organizations  among  men,  but  also  themselves  to  take  part  in  it 

A  third  distinction  of  the  human  race  is.  Desire  of  knowledge ;  the 
impulse  to  know  the  truth,  and  the  capacity  to  investigate  it 

Connected  with  this  desire  for  truth  and  knowledge  is  that  for  honor ; 
the  desire  for  pre-eminence  and  power ;  in  accordance  with  which,  every 
man  whose  natural  character  is  not  completely  ruined,  listens  to  no  one  so 
willingly  as  to  him  who  teaches  something  before  unknown,  and  furnishes 
rules  for  some  department  of  effort  never  before  investigated ;  or  to  him 
who,  for  his  own  good,  commands  him  in  accordance  with  justice  and  law. 

This  latter  tendency,  again,  is  related  to  greatness  of  soul;  and 
strengthens  it  to  raise  itseu  above  the  changeaoleness  of  the  accidents 
of  human  life. 

The  last  great  trait  of  human  nature,  and  the  last  great  effort  of  reason 
Is,  that  man  alone,  of  all  created  beings,  has  a  sense  of  order ;  an  idea  of 
proprietv  and  decency,  or  of  any  fixed  rule  for  utterance  or  action. 

No  other  creature  regards  beauty,  grace,  or  luurmony  of  parts,  even  in 
visible  objects. 

Our  destiny  is  serious ;  our  occupations  are  mat  and  important 

In  truth,  when  we  reflect  what  is  man ;  what  powers  lie  within  bis 
iiature;  to  what  excellence  he  can  attain,  we  shall  feel  that  nothing  can 
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be  more  unworthy  than  to  waste  his  strength  in  eileminacY,  his  days  in 
tidding  his  palate  or  in  the  gratification  of  still  more  ignoble  desires. 

We  mnst^  on  the  contrary,  consider  that  the  true  life,  which  is  conducted 
on  strict  principles,  where  the  body  is  contented  with  little  care,  the  pas- 
sions are  kept  in  subjection,  and  where  freedom  and  modes^  are  pre- 
aerred.  Gicbro. 

Thy  mighty  bein^  0  God,  i^peared  when  all  things  slept  in  night,  and 
when  the  earth,  which  thy  lore  called  into  being,  commenced  its  exist- 
ence. Millions  of  beings  greeted  thee,  0  God ;  and  thy  paternal  eye,  and 
^y  heart,  all-embracing,  rejoiced  at  the  pleasures  of  creation. 

But  of  these  millions  of  beings,  none  looked  up  to  thee,  nor  could  read 
the  stars.  The  earthly  life  alone  occupied  their  thoughta  Though  sun 
and  moon,  and  thousands  of  worlds,  swung  round  in  golden  splendor, 
none  saw  their  brightness,  nor  him  who  made  them. 

Once  more,  O  €M,  thy  power  uttered  a  summons,  in  a  loftier  tone: 
and  then  did  nature^s  beloyed  son  issue  from  the  womb  of  earth.  And 
the  ridi  diain  of  existence  now  possessed  its  most  beautiiul  link ;  and 
creation  an  ornament  consecrated  by  God. 

Look  upwards  1  Delightful  knowledge,  that  we  are  not  dust  The 
&ther  says  so,  and  his  diild  looks  up  to  heaven ;  recognizes  the  hidden 
Master  in  his  great  masterpiece;  fods  God  summon  him  to  heayen.  And 
thus  God  becomes  the  object  of  his  desires. 

O  holiest  of  pleasures  1  Man,  recognize  thy  vocation  I  Thou  art  more 
tiuui  all  the  suns :  thy  vision  reaches  beyond  suns.  I  can  recognize  my 
Creator ;  can  look  upon  the  vault  of  the  heavens ;  and  my  soul  can  dis- 
cover Him  within  the  substance  of  this  world. 

Virtue,  after  which  we  strive,  is  noble,  not  because  to  be  free  from  evil 
is  a  good  in  itsell^  but  bcfcause  it  loosens  the  fetters  of  the  mind,  prepares 
it  for  a  knowledge  of  heavenly  things,  and  renders  it  fit  to  enter  into  mter- 
course  with  God. 

Die  mind  attains  to  the  perfect  and  complete  state  of  happiness  of 
which  the  human  race  is  capable,  when  it  treads  every  evil  beneath  its 
feet^  and  elevates  itself^  and  penetrates  into  the  inner  depths  of  nature. 

The  mind  is  the  noblest  part  of  us. 

God  is  nothing  but  mind. 

He  is  all  reason ;  while  mortals  are  so  completely  in  the  power  of  error, 
that  men  take  'to  he  the  result  of  chance,  of  mere  accident  what  is  most 
beautiftd,  legitimate  and  carefully  devised. 

To  become  nearly  acquainted  with  God  is,  to  pass  without  the  mortal 
natore,  and  to  become  partaker  of  a  splendid  destiny.  Seneca. 

What  a  morning;  when  a  new  sun  shall  enrapture  the  free  awakened 
spirit;  when,  in  we  joy  of  heaven  it  shall  gaze  for  the  last  time  upon  its 
rqected  shell !  What  a  morning ;  when,  bwide  itsdf  with  pleasure,  the 
sool  shall  become  part  of  the  new  and  ^Men  creation ;  when  a  choir  of 
heavenly  forms  shall  surround  their  newly  slorifled  brother !  When  the 
vast  imiverae  opens  before  him,  he  hears  ue  sweet  and  holy  sounds  of 
heaven,  millions  of  naradisea  blossom  before  him,  and  a  thousand  suns 
rise  and  set!  Yes,  there  is  a  rest  to  come.  Beyond  the  grave  lieth  eter- 
nity. Blessed,  blessed  are  those  who  die  in  the  Lord!  Our  foith  is 
inmortahty! 

Man  was  not  created  that  he  might  live  forever  in  the  lowest  place  in 
the  universe,  but  that  he  migHht  at  Ust  possesa  heaven,  which  in  this  life 
he  regards  with  wonder ;  and  that  he  might  practice  himself  in  consider- 
ing and  caring  for  heavenly  things. 

Aristotle  sayn,  ''Man  is  made  for  a  condition  of  happiness;  that  is,  to 
practice  and  inform  himself  in  virtue." 
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But  in  the  infirmity  and  weakness  of  nature,  who  can  attain  to  this 
end? 

But  man,  as  the  scripture  saitb,  is  made  to  belike  God,  and  to  live  with 
him  forever. 

Here  on  earth  he  must  praise  and  worship  God,  must  thank  him,  and 
obey  his  word  in  patience. 

But  in  the  future  life  we  can  entirely  attain  to  that  end. 

Man  is  destined  to  a  higher  and  better  life  than  this  temporal  and  bodily 
one,  even  though  his  nature  had  remained  unperverted  and  perfect 

If  yoQ  would  rightly  define  man,  call  him  a  being  endowed  with  reason. 

Man  is  a  peculiar  being,  created  in  order  that  he  may  become  a  partici- 
pant in  the  divine  nature  and  in  immortality. 

One  man  is  a  better  creation  than  heaven  and  earth.  LirniER. 

Although  man  is  a  being  who  stands  upon  the  confines  of  time  and 
unity,  between  the  primeval  conception  and  its  expression,  between  the 
worlds  of  the  understanding  and  of  the  senses,  a  partaker  of  both  natures, 
a  being  intermediate  between  two  extremes,  placed  at  the  horizon  of 
nature,  yet  notwithstanding  these  two  natures,  his  proper  aim,  his  real 
destiny,  is  a  spiritual  one. 

For  the  human  soul  is  independent,  divine,  lord  of  nature  yet  free  of  it, 
living  fix>m  itself^  complete,  of  infinite  powers,  a  medium  of  eternal  truth, 
all-efficient,  all-suipassing. 
-  What  therefore  is  the  aim  and  destiny  of  this  being? 

To  attain  to  the  highest  existence,  for  the  reason ;  the  highest  degree 
of  insight,  for  the  feelings ;  and  to  tiie  hiehest  good,  for  the  will. 

This  is  shown  by  the  insatiableness  wiu  whidi,  whenever  we  anticipate 
a  new  truth  or  advantage,  thither  we  direct  our  investigations  and  desires. 

The  desire  of  perfection  is  bom  in  man. 

He  can  not  endure  Sometimes,  Somewhere,  Particular,  Partly,  Single ; 
he  desires  Always,  Everywhere,  Universal,  Wholly,  AIL 

His  mind  is  unlimited. 

Wherever  he  is,  he  finds  himself  in  a  center,  and  his  power  of  imagina* 
tion  unlimited. 

Nor  is  this  endeavor  of  the  mind  after  perfection,  empty  or  unsubstan- 
tial. 

Universal  nature  expands  herself  before  him  in  all  her  splendor,  and 
promises  him  satisfaction. 

But  is  it  not  to  be  feared  that  these  researches  into  the  immeasurable 
will  make  us  indifferent  to  our  earthly  lives  ? 

By  no  means. 

For,  however  lofty  the  end  after  which  our  higher  nature  strives,  yet 
our  investigations  are  limited,  while  in  this  life,  by  our  material  constitu- 
ents, to  what  we  now  are.  Giordano  Brumo. 

Of  plants  and  animals,  nature  both  fixes  the  destiny,  and  also  acc<»n- 
'  plishes  it 

But  of  man  she  determines  it  only;  and  leaves  to  himself  the  fulfill- 
ment of  it    It  is  this  alone  which  makes  him  man.  Schiller. 

Thou,  0  God,  dost  form  into  thine  own  image  the  son  of  the  dust ; 
thou  hast  filled  him  with  thy  spirit ;  he  looks  toward  thv  throne. 

Thou  thyself  hast  consecrated  him  ruler  of  the  globe.  He  lives  in 
communion  with  spints ;  his  lot  is  eternity. 

Even  here  below,  shall  he  walk  in  the  holy  starry  road  of  truth ;  even 
here  shall  he  be  near  the  angels,  in  the  brightness  of  virtue. 

Endow  me,  0  God,  with  courage  to  follow  their  steep  path.  I  strive 
after  the  highest  good ;  I  unplore  thy<K>unseL 
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Upon  Murth  is  my  place  of  labor ;  yet  thou  dost  summon  mo  hence. 
Virtue  is  tho  reward  of  virtue — I  trust  always  in  tbec. 

Humanity  should,  and  must,  and  can  have  but  one  destiny. 

Let  this  inspiring  prospect  not  trouble  you.  Indeed,  this  destiny  of 
mmtal  and  moral  perfection  will  never  be  perfectly  attained. 

Yet  it  is  not  merely  a  sweet  dream — ^not  merely  a  delusive  hope  for  the 
necessary  progress  of  men.  They  ought,  they  must  ever  approach  nearer 
to  this  end.  Acthor  <(f  Contribution$  to  the  Correction  ^  a  few  Idea* 
on  Education. 

Believe  in  a  better  world. 

This  alone  will  satisfy  the  reason ;  which  finds  no  peace  in  the  dry 
knowledge  of  a  systematized  activity  of  the  senses ;  no  truth  in  the  teach- 
ings of  metaphysical  artists  in  thought ;  no  rest  in  gloomy  dentals. 

There  must  be  sometliing  better  than  what  there  is  now. 

This  fundamental  idea  includes  all  the  necessities  of  our  knowing,  feel- 
ing and  determining  existence. 

It  is  the  last  support  of  tiie  weary. 

It  maintains  the  courageous,  amid  the  confusion  of  tho  world. 

It  casts,  along  the  nightlike  path  of  fate,  a  light  now  weaker  and  now 
stronger,  but  never  wholly  extinguished.  Boutekwbc 

Through  storm  and  tempest,  through  pains  and  labor,  anguish  and 
misery,  through  the  terrors  of  death  and  of  the  grave,  the  spirit  of  the 
world  loads  the  race  of  man,  from  one  step  to  another,  of  education,  of 
developmentv  of  proving,  purification  and  ennoblement,  into  the  tcmplo 
<tf  immortality.  F.  L.  Sculskkekt. 

The  highest  golden  age  of  men  will  come,  when  the  sciences  art  carried 
to  the  bluest  state  of  perfection  admitted  by  the  human  orgaas ;  when 
man  shall  have  clearly  defined  the  limits  within  which  his  knowledge  of 
the  universe  Is  confined ;  when  he  shall  comprehend  the  irreconcilable 
difference  between  his  desires,  and  what  he  can  attain  on  earth ;  and, 
instructed  by  the  strange  results  of  this  difference,  shall  turn  about  and 
establish  a  healthy  ai\d  proper  equality  between  those  desires,  and  the 
objects  within  the  actual  sphere  of  his  activity ;  when,  lastly,  enriched 
with  all  the  knowledge  of  which  his  nature  is  hero  below  capable,  he 
sliall  unite  with  those  acquirements  and  adorn  with  tltem  tho  happy  sim- 
plicity of  his  primeval  condition.  IIemsteuuuis. 

There  is  but  one  mode  of  building  which  will  continue;  tho  simplest, 
the  greatest  It  outlasts  all  the  centuries  of  the  nations.  Physically,  as 
well  as  morally,  and  politically,  humanity  is  in  a  process  of  eternal 
progress  and  endeavor. 

Perfectibility  is  no  dream ;  it  is  the  means  and  purpose  for  the  devel- 
opment of  all  that  the  character  of  our  race — humanity  needs  or  affords. 

Lift  up  your  eyes  and  see ! 

Everywhere,  the  seed  is  sown.  Here  it  is  corrupted,  and  germinates ; 
there  it  grows,  and  ripens  to  an  eternal  fruit 

Here,  it  lies  beneath  snow  and  ice.  Courage!  The  ice  melts,  tho 
snow  disappears,  and  uncovers  the  seed. 

No  evil  which  humanity  encounters  can  or  will  be  other  than  uscfid  to 
it    Such  is  my  confession  of  faith.     Let  us  hope  and  labor  I    Ukkdek. 

He,  before  whose  mental  vision  shines  in  peace  tho  lofty  beauty  of 
virtoe — ^who,  fkr  fVom  pride  and  self-seeking/ likens  himself  to  her  inward 
goodness — ^who  practices  goodness  without  ulterior  design — he,  saith 
Jesus,  shall  see  the  Lord. 

Sudi  a  one  aspires  after  the  highest  good;  after  wisdom  and  righteous- 
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nes8.     For,  said  ^esiis,  iC  you  possess  this,  all  else  is  already  yours ;  you 
possess  peace,  rest  of  soul ;  all  things  will  be  given  you. 

Yet  hope  not,  0  Christian,  that  virtue  will  always  secure  you  happiness 
on  earth.  How  many  have  since  youth  been  conscious  that  its  light 
and  strength  were  nearer  them  ;  have  shone,  pure  as  angels,  with  inward 
beauty,  but  yet  have  sighed  beneath  earthly  sorrow. 

It  IS  virtue  only ;  only  goodness  of  soul,  inward  excellence,  which  is 
entirely  within  our  reach.  It  is  not  chance  nor  good  fortune,  opportunit}-, 
nor  time,  but  the  wisdom  of  God,  which  has  thus  ordained  and  put  so 
much  within  the  power  of  all  1 

Therefore  propose  not  for  the  highest  object  any  preference  which  vir- 
tue is  to  insure.  No.  Act  justly  and  do  good,  though  even  your  good 
design  fails.  And  if  you  ask,  What  profit  is  it  to  me  ? — That  you  do  it, 
must  be  your  reward. 

For  know,  that  what  God  commands,  reason  requires.  Your  loftiest 
aim  is  ennoblement  For  that  only  are  you  living  here.  To  this  only 
look ;  and  reject  all  lower  aims. 

And  if  you  follow  faithfully  the  inner  voice,  hope  for  a  corresponding 
reward.  God,  the  witness  and  judge  of  your  life,  is  also  the  future 
reauitcr  of  it     Immortal  life,  and  blessedness,  are  its  sure  rewards. 

Heaven  is  not  virtue  only,  but  pleasure  also  and  blessedness.  Here, 
they  are  often  not  united ;  yet  this  condition  aids  toward  perfection. 
The  noble  souls  who  do  good  actions  here,  will  there  be  raised  to  pure 
happiness. 

But  0  man,  fall  not  into  the  error  of  expecting  heaven,  as  your  hire. 
Lot  your  motives  be  reason  ;  preference  for  the  better ;  it  is  your  duty  to 
be  good  and  noble.  What  art  thou  ?  Only  a  sinful  servant  For  before 
God,  who  is  justified? 

Yet,  what  God  has  clearly  promised  through  the  mouth  of  Jesus,  that, 
reason  also  bids  us  hope ;  and  wo  may  pursue  our  path  with  joy.  A 
heart  pure  from  sins  and  vices  can  not  be  forever  miserable. 

Often  must  I — ^for  God,  and  duty,  require  it,  offer  up  my  life.  And  if 
in  this  there  is  no  compensation,  then,  my  soul,  thou  dost  contradict  thy- 
self within  me ;  then  would  reason,  under  the  impulsion  of  virtue,  become 
its  own  destruction. 

Yet,  if  you  have  finished  the  ficht  here,  your  reward  follows  in  a  future 
life.  If  you  die  in  the  cause  of  virtue,  you  win,  although  seeming  to 
lose.     Thus  did  Jesus  Christ,  the  model  of  every  virtue,  die  in  his  duty. 

Let  me  never  mistake  Thy  summons,  0  God,  who  hast  given  me  reason, 
and  Scripture.  Let  Jesus  continue  to  call  me  his  disciple,  true  to  my 
Master,  even  to  the  grave.  May  my  highest  purpose  be  right  and  duty ; 
and  let  not  the  reward  of  thy  grace  fail  me. 

Makie  Louise  Wilhblmine,  Princeu  of  Nextxcied,    (Poem.) 

Through  the  world  and  its  armies  sounds  the  lofty  call.  Exultingly  the 
«ngel  choirs  sins,  *^  One  is  he  who  made  us ! "  Yea,  the  mind  in  its 
activity,  the  earUi  in  her  splendor,  were  created  by  one  wisdom  only ; 
are  maintained  by  only  one  power. 

The  groat  work  of  our  God  pervades  all  the  spheres  of  space.  All  is 
unconcealed  before  him ;  and  all  is  the  object  of  his  love.  His  la^  never 
change ;  the  same  great  plan  teaches  the  worm  to  abide  upon  his  leaf^  and 
lays  out  the  path  of  the  comet 

Upon  earth  he  hath  laid  out  a  lovely  garden  for  man.  To  await  in 
iaith  his  paradise,  did  He  summon  him  mto  the  world ;  to  difiiise  light 
and  blessing  along  the  path  of  his  life  here ;  to  recognize  the  greatness  of 
God ;  and  to  raise  himself  toward  the  angels. 

Within  the  nature  of  man,  the  image  of  his  Creator  is  fiuthfully  shown. 
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€M*a  \fff%  GodTs  goodness,  betm  mildly  from  min*s  brow.  Hail  to  man ! 
Maj  be  nerer  lose  this  hetTonly  brightness  1  And  thus  may  he  at  las^ 
in  tiie  higher  spheres,  attain  the  destiny  of  his  life ! 

Jka  we  recogniie  omselves  to  be  double  beings,  souls  acting  within 
eaith^  bodies,  so  is  our  destiny  a  two4bld  one ;  our  life  on  earth  is  a  mis- 
BiOD,  mr  time  and  for  eternity.  For  this  present  world ;  within  which,  in 
proportion  to  our  knowledge,  our  powers,  and  our  ooportunitics  for  noble 
efiwts,  each  of  us  contributes  to  the  collcctiTe  well-being  of  our  race  in 
tiie  fidd  appointed  him  by  God.  For  the  world  beyond  Uie  grave ;  whoso 
eoast  the  longing  soul  pictures  to  itself  as  does  the  mariner  a  neighboring 
shore;  for  which  we  must,  in  the  &ithful  performance  of  our  duty,  pre- 
pare ourselves,  by  continual  endeayois  after  the  improvement  of  our  souls 
and  hearts. 

In  this  point  of  view,  man  is  like  an  amphibious  animal  of  higher  grade. 
As  these  live  either  in  water  or  on  land,  so  does  he  live  for  time  and  for 
eternity.  Man  constitutes  the  connecting  link  between  the  unreasoning 
bongs  of  this  earth,  and  the  realm  of  spirits ;  whither,  as  their  instinct 
carries  birds  to  warmer  regions,  he  is  impelled  by  holy  longing!^  aspira- 
tiOQS  and  hopes,  whidi  can  as  little  deceive  him,  as  the  .instinct  which 
canics  the  birds  with  certainty,  over  mountains  and  seas,  to  the  countries 
they  sedc 

As  the  magnet  points  surely  to  die  north  pole,  so  do  the  needs  of  the 
qiirit  as  certainly  lead  towards  our  everlasting  home. 

Only  thus  will  man  act  m  accordance  with  his  double  destiny,  live  ia  a 
manner  corresponding  to  his  dieoity,  and  pjossess  the  highest  happiness 
of  whidi  he  is  capafie  on  earth,  his  security  for  the  attaiiunent  of  his 
highest  grade  of  perfection.    {Poan,) 

Who  can  think,  under  the  burning  rays  of  the  noonday  sun,  ^e  same 
ttioughts  and  in  the  same  manner  as  at  midnight? 

Thus,  then,  we  find  ourselves  as  it  were  in  another  worM,  without  ob- 
soring  the  change,  when,  if  there  were  no  sunset  and  no  twilight,  we 
should  experience  a  painful  shock,  as  we  do  to  a  perceptible  extent,  when 
the  sun  or  moon  is  edipsed. 

Thus,  my  feelings  tell  me,  the  darkness  and  the  heavenly  host  were 
created,  to  turn  aside  our  gaze  (rom  earthly  things,  to  loose  the  burden 
of  our  temporal  periods  and  labors,  to  give  us,  by  Uieir  innumerable 
sparks  of  light,  another  and  a  lofty  sense  of  the  infinite,  of  eternity ;  since 
by  the  very  fact  Uiat  we  know  not  what  and  where  they  are,  they  speak 
to  us  of  so  many  mysterious  and  supernatural  things. 

Thus  saith  God  from  heaven,  every  day,  and  every  night 

The  day  saith  it  to  the  night,  and  the  night  answcreth  the  day. 

They  say  it  to  all  the  nations  of  the  cartL  Hsroer. 

Throughout  all  the  animal  creation  we  see  that  each  being  has  a  certain 
numbo'  of  ways  pointed  out  to  it,  upon  which  it  may  go ;  and  that  all 
othcfs  are  prohibited  to  it 

Nor  is  it  enough  that  it  can  not  actually  pursue  these;  it  has  not  the 
power  to  desire  to  do  sa     Its  desires,  as  well  as  its  means,  are  fettered. 

On  the  contrary,  no  single  direction  is  exclusively  prescribed  to  the 
activity  of  man.  Of  anything  which  is  not  directly  possible  to  him,  he 
can  remove  the  inward  difficulties  by  practice,  and  tne  outward  by  all 
manner  of  auxiliary  means ;  and  he  can  at  least  desire  and  endeavor  after 
what  is  wholly  impossible. 

This  characteristic  dearly  displays  his  character ;  and  his  distinctive 
physiognomic  trait  is,  a  tendency  to  development,  such  that  even  the  idea 
of  constraint  is  unendurable  to  him,  and  which  is  intelligible  only  by 
means  of  fireedom. 

ThOi  it  is  true,  does  not  reveal  itadf  in  any  sinf^e  trait,  but  in  the 
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whole  extent  of  physical  development,  and  in  the  free  co-existence  of  all 
the  parts.  And  accordingly,  it  can  not  be  described  in  words,  but  can 
cmly  be  seen  and  felt 

When,  however,  man,  by  means  of  this  his  peculiar  freedom,  seems  to 
have  passed  beyond  the  limits  of  the  finite,  stiU  he  does  not  thusj^o  be- 
yond the  bounds  of  nature ;  but  these  are  only  set  at  a  greater  disrance. 

Although  matter,  by  its  immobility  and  inertia,  limits  the  free  activity 
of  the  mind,  yet  its  peaceful  quiescence  moderates  the  lawless  force  of  the 
will ;  and  while,  by  its  strict  observance  of  laws,  it  forcibly  constrains 
the  mind,  it  at  the  same  time  limits  its  tendency  to  excess,  which  is  con- 
tinually leading  it  to  neglect  form. 

As  therefore  man,  as  a  compound  being,  unites  freedom  with  natural 
necessities,  so  it  is  only  by  the  most  complete  equalization  between  these 
two  that  he  attains  the  ideal  of  humanity.  Wilhelm  vom  Humboldt. 

Under  eternal,  reverend  and  great  laws  must  we  all  fulfill  the  circle  of 
our  existence. 

Man  only  can  accomplish  the  impossible ;  he  distinguishes,  chooses, 
judges.     He  can  give  permanent  existence  to  a  moment 

He  only  may  reward  the  good,  and  punish  the  bad ;  may  save,  and  may 
rescue ;  may  unite  in  usefulness  whatever  is  erroneous  or  wrong. 

Let  noble  man  be  helpful  and  good.  Let  him  unweariedly  work  out 
what  is  useful  and  right ;  and  furnish  us  a  pattern  of  the  being  we  long 
for.  Goethe.     {Poem.) 

Every  individual  man,  we  may  say,  contains  within  himself,  according 
to  his  endowments,  a  purely  ideal  man,  to  correspond  precisely  with  the 
unvarying  unity  of  whom,  through  all  changes,  is  the  great  problem  of 
existence.  ScuiLLEft. 

Man  is  bound  to  be  man  in  the  truest  and  most  proper  sense. 

His  actions  should  be  derived  from  the  inward  harmonious  development 
of  all  his  endowments.  An  immediate  consequence  of  this  would  be  the 
harmony  of  the  natural  and  intellectual  world  without  him,  so  far  as  the 
sphere  of  his  activity  extends,  and  so  far  as  the  external  world  can  be 
modified  by  his  existence  and  his  free  activity. 

The  development  and  perfection  of  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  facul- 
ties in  man,  therefore,  is  not  the  sole  object :  his  bodily  powers  and  facul- 
ties should  also  be  brought  to  as  high  a  degree  of  perfection  as  possible. 
What  is  required  is,  the  co-operation  of  his  whole  mind  and  whole  body 
together — mental  and  bodily  harmony — the  reason,  at  the  same  time, 
affording  the  immediate  ideal  for  human  efforts,  and  for  what  relates  to 
itself 

Again :  in  the  cultivation  of  the  intellectual  principle,  we  should  not 
be  satisfied  with  the  cultivation  or  development  of  some  one  or  other 
capacity,  any  more  than  wo  should  in  the  cultivation  of  the  body.  In 
eiUier  case,  a  one-sided  culture  is  to  be  rejected  and  prohibited,  especially 
where  one  talent  grows  at  the  expense  of  others. 

Man  will  become  perfect,  in  proportion  as  he  is  developed  in  the  greater 
number  of  directions. 

Author  op  Essay  on  the  Fandamental  Impulses  of  the  Reason. 

How  may  I  know  to  what  destiny,  beyond  the  hour  of  death,  God  calls 
me? 

My  vision  does  not  reach  to  the  answer  of  this  question. 

But  the  voices  of  nature,  reason,  and  revelation,  answer  me  with  won- 
drous unanimity,  as  to  what  I  shall  become,  and  what  T  may  hope. 

What  will  the  moss  on  the  rocks,  the  oak  on  the  mountain,  the  eagle  in 
the  air,  become  t 
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Nothing  except  what  they  ire  and  will  be  by  virtue  of  the  qualities 
implanted  within  them  by  the  Creator— a  moss,  an  oak,  an  eagle. 

In  like  manner,  the  soul  will  become,  what  it  is  capable  of  becoming, 
during  the  immeasurable  period  of  its  existence,  by  virtue  of  the  capaci- 
ties with  which  it  is  endowed,  namely,  a  being  which  shall  approxiuiate 
towards  God,  by  an  unending  progress  in  self-perfection : — ^a  power  higher 
in  grade  and  activity  than  thousands  of  powers  independent  of  it,  which 
exist  and  operate  upon  it:  and  which  comprehends  and  governs  itself: — 
a  knowledge  in  which  the  greatness  of  God  and  the  splendor  of  the  uni- 
verse are  revealed  with  a  never-ceasing  increase  ol  happiness  and  of  ex- 
tent 

Such  is  the  glor^,  eternal,  and  great  beyond  all  measure,  which  awaits 
us ;  our  own ;  which  we  perceive,  not  in  the  visible,  but  in  the  invisible. 
(Matt  V ;  48.)  ^  Zscuokks. 

Between  man  and  the  worm,  full  of  imperfections,  which  crawls  upon 
the  vile  earth,  and  the  lofty  angel,  there  is  at  once  a  distance,  and  a  rela- 
tion. The  divine  reason  of  man  escapes  beyond  his  narrow  sphere  of  life. 
Man  is  always  man,  full  of  imperfections.  By  virtue  shall  ho  elevate 
himself  from  obscurity  and  degradation,  into  loftiness  and  splendor,  and 
become  immortal,  after  his  brief  life.  Uz.     (Poem.) 

Where  are  the  countless  millions  who  have  here  assumed  and  laid  down 
their  bodies? 

The  material  of  those  bodies  is  yet  here ;  but  their  immortal  part  has 
departed. 

The  material,  changed  into  new  forma,  has  become  a  constituent  of 
other  earthly  beings.    But  the  immortal  has  not  re-appeared. 

Oh,  where  is  that  undiscovered  sacred  land  to  which  death  introduces 
spirits  ?  Whither  do  they  go,  with  their  new  life,  and  no  longer  oppressed 
with  earthly  fetters  ? 

Beyond  space  and  time  is  the  abode  of  the  Eternal ;  where  there  are  no 
more  limits ;  where — am  I  capable  of  the  thought  ? — ^there  is  no  Where 
or  When. 

Me  also  wilt  thou  receive,  nameless  Beyond ;  and  my  whole  heart,  thirst- 
ing after  immortality,  aspires  after  thee. 

Beautiful  is  this  earth ;  but  my  heart  belongs  not  to  it  Sweet  is  the 
consciousness  of  life,  but  my  heart  demands  another  existence. 

Tremble  not,  great  and  noble  heart,  full  of  immeasurable  desires! 
Tremble  not  that  thy  destiny  is  a  mystery ;  that  a  deep  night  overhangs 
the  region  towards  which  time  issilentiy  hurrying  thee,  and  within  which 
it  shall  cause  thee  to  vanish  forever. 

Remain  true  to  thyself;  and  faith  and  hope  shall  never  leave  thee. 

The  more  thou  hast  confidence  in  thyself,  with  so  much  the  more  cour- 
age wilt  thou  advance  towards  the  secrets  of  thy  future. 

K.  H.  Hetdenreich. 

What  is  the  destiny  for  which  €rod  has  summoned  mo  out  of  nothing  ? 

Was  I  born  for  a  mere  momentary  phantom,  a  transitory  existence 
between  cradle  and  coffin,  for  unknown  designs,  or  for  the  purposes  of 
some  being  unknown  to  me,  who  amuses  himself  at  my  laughter  and  at 
my  tears  ?  Shall  I  fall  and  disappear  and  be  gone  forever,  like  tho  flower 
in  the  garden,  or  the  dty-fly  ? 

But  how  can  I  conjoin  these  ideas  with  that  of  the  infinite  perfection 
of  God? 

Why  have  I  within  myself  the  living  conviction  that  I  am  tho  purpose 
of  myself? 

Why  do  I  discern  lofty  purposes,  which  in  so  brief  a  life  I  can  not  posr 
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sibly  aUain ;  while  other  creatures  have  no  qualities  except  such  as  they 
need  for  the  completion  of  their  earthly  existence  f 

Yes,  man  is  soul ;  the  body  is  dust :  only  the  garment  and  agent  of  the 
soul  in  its  earthly  place  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  earth. 

The  body,  the  animal  kingdom,  with  which  we  are  surrounded,  changes 
with  the  year.  The  soul  grows  richer  in  knowledge,  and  feels  that  it  re- 
mains the  same  which  it  was  at  the  first  beginning  of  its  consciousness. 

The  body  clings  closely  to  the  earth  from  which  it  comes ;  the  soul  finds 
no  rest  in  what  is  earthly,  and  is  never  satisfied  with  the  objects  which  it 
attains,  but  from  the  fulfillment  of  one  wish  aspires  after  that  of  a  second, 
then  of  a  third,  and  so  on  to  infinity. 

Thus  the  soul  is  an  actual  permanent  part  of  man ;  and  the  invisible 
and  eternal  is  its  life.    Its  origin  is  divine,  and  to  the  divine  it  tends. 

#  ZSCUOKKE. 

The  human  race  has  a  double  right  of  citizenship ;  in  heaven,  and  in 
nothing.  God  has  created  him  firom  the  best  of  all  matter ;  half  for  eter- 
nity, half  for  destruction.  Von  Haller.     {Poem.) 

Man  may  be  considered  firom  three  different  points ;  as  human  being, 
beast,  and  man. 

As  human  being,  we  are  to  consider  his  body,  and  the  perfection  of  it 

As  animal,  his  perfection  consists  in  his  possessing  the  faculties  and 
powers  which  spring  from  the  union  of  these  two  constituents. 

But  as  man,  his  neatness  consists  in  the  degree  of  his  sensibilities,  and 
of  the  self-control  by  means  of  which  his  soul  can  effect  some  actual 
result,  proceeding  from  its  own  inward  principles. 

The  more,  therefore,  man  possesses,  of  self-dependent  cfiicient  energy, 
and  the  more  completely  the  arrangement  and  powers  of  his  organization 
are  united  for  this  purpose,  so  much  the  greater  is  his  sliore  of  human 
character. 

This  is  the  rule  used  both  by  the  common  understanding  which  follows 
its  feelings  only,  and  by  the  cultivated  reason ;  and  which  is  recognized 
as  the  right  rule,  in  the  investigation  of  man.  Tetens. 

How  high  soever  man  stands  above  all  other  creatures  of  the  earth  by 
his  more  perfect  physical  structure,  especially  his  upright  carriage,  of 
which  the  ancients  said  that  he  was  so  created  that  he  might  readily  look 
up  to  Iveaven  and  be  reminded  of  his  high  destiny,  (Ovid,  Met,  I.  85,  86 ; 
Cicero,  2>«  Ifat.  DeoT.^  II.  66,)  he  is  still  further  elevated  by  virtue  of  his 
intellectual  gifts. 

His  understanding  is  far  beyond  the  intelligent  principle  in  animals. 

What  are  all  the  arts  which  the  most  intelligent  beasts  Icani  from  men, 
compared  with  those  which  men  themselves  have  invented  and  carried  to 
an  astonishing  degree  of  perfection  ;  from  the  commonest  mechanism  up  to 
the  arts  of  the  painter  or  sculptor,  the  physician  or  surgeon,  the  surveyor, 
or  the  astronomer  who  measures  the  depths  of  the  heavens  and  subjects 
to  his  calculations  the  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies  ? 

And  even  these  are  but  small  compared  to  the  dignity  of  the  supersen- 
Bual  world,  the  divine  realm  of  religion,  which  man^s  reason  reveals  to 
him,  even  though  surrounded  with  a  secret  veil. 

This  is  an  exclusive  advantage  of  maYi  over  the  beasts ;  his  reason ;  a 
divine  spark  in  human  nature,  the  true  image  of  God,  of  which  Cicero 
justly  says,  ^'  Between  man  and  beast  the  greatest  distinction  is,  that  tlie 
former  is  possessed  of  reason." 

Where  do  the  beasts  show  any  elevation  of  ideas,  or  any  aspirations  for 
the  ideal,  the  absolute,  the  perfect? 

Do  they  advance  at  all  according  to  any  law,  in  any  theoretical  or 
piactical  accomplishment  of  infinite  progress  ?    Do  they  not  rather  all 
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mdi  to  a  grade  of  attainmoni  and  doTelopment,  fixed  by  a  lower  natural 
lav  ?  Is  not  thoiro  a  tinite  periecikm,  and  are  they  not  precisely  tlie  same, 
and  neitber  better  nor  worse,  than  they  were  thousands  of  years  ago  ? 

!(  however,  man  is  a  reasoning  being;  he  is  also  a  free  moral  being;  a 
being  who  can  only  attain  to  that  mwal  perfection  which  is  his  greatest 
good,  to  tiiat  self-satisfitction  or  blessedness,  of  which  ho  is  capable, 
by  means  of  eCfort 

If  man  is,  as  his  inner  nature  dearly  proclaims  him,  a  moral  being; 
capable  of  infinite  pwfcction,  and  destined  to  it,  he  must  therefore  claim 
to  be,  in  his  higher  nature,  immortal  Faith  in  individual  existence  and 
action  after  death  is,  as  Kant  says,  a  requirement  both  of  the  conscience 
(wactical  reaaonX  and  of  fiuth  in  God,  and  this  is  so  true  that  the  materi- 
alistic philosophy  of  the  old  investigators,  conducted  from  this  moral 
basis,  was  convinced  of  the  Immortality  of  the  soul. 

^Considering;  all  this  together,  we  can  justly  say  that  man  is  a  double 
being  *  standing  with  his  feet  on  earth,  but  whose  head  reaches  to  heaven. 

In  the  former  respect  he  is  a  being  of  the  senses,  in  the  latter  supei^ 
sensual 

Nothing  that  is  maintained  relative  to  the  different  races  of  men,  dis- 
proves Om  statement  KKua 

Hi(rfi  above  all  beinss  exists  €k>d,  the  creator  of  all  of  them ;  whp 
nnfolds  the  drapery  of  the  stars,  and  exchanges  night  for  the  sps^y  morn- 
ing. Along  the  golden  lines  fixed  by  his  almighty  power  he  makes  his 
son  hastm,  and  roUs  the  wheels  of  all  creation  along  a  strictly  defined 
path. 

But  in  more  unexplored  roads  he  leads  the  blood  through  the  heart  of 
man,  causes  him  to  alternate  between  pains  and  longings,  and  to  full  into 
joy  or  grief;  gives  us,  as  spiritual  beings,  the  control  of  ourselves,  to  shape 
out  for  ourselves  our  inward  world ;  and  leaves  to  us  the  dangerous  gift  of 
a  free  will ;  wliidi  brings  us  either  a  curse  or  a  blessing. 

The  mighty  planets  roll  round  the  girdle  of  the  sun ;  we  see  the  stars 
compass  them  about ;  and  the  ocean  rests  upon  the  land.  See,  the  worlds 
swing  round  in  immeasurable  circuits.  See  mountain  and  grass  and  tree, 
lift  themselves  towards  planetary  space. 

The  planet  files  upon  its  fixed  path,  but  man  feels  it  not  Splendid  are 
the  ennobling  garlands  which  virtue  weaves  for  man.  They  knit  together 
peoples  and  hearts;  consecrate  the  holy  fiame  of  love,  and  heavenly 
warmth,  felt  and  recognised,  draws  the  human  heart  towards  the  highest 

Without,  where  the  worlds  shine,  prevail  the  laws  of  wisdom  and 
power;  and  in  order  pass  on  in  their  turns  spring  and  winter,  day 
and  night  JusUy  and  wisely  ordered,  the  stars  pass  round  the  circuit  of 
heaven,  the  drop  assumes  its  proper  form,  and  the  sea  roars  in  its  mighty 
power. 

But  they  know  not  the  wisdom  that  directs  them,  and  only  wait  blindly 
the  hour  for  appearing;  but  in  men  there  enlightens  and  bums  the 
divine  spark  of  natural  ftxsedom.  lie  obeys  in  knowledge  of  law ;  and 
steera  boldly  forth  upon  the  sea  of  eternity,  with^the  sau  of  knowledge 
hoisted  upon  his  wandering  earthly  vessel 

Death  and  change  are  the  woids  that  rule  here,  in  space  and  time ; 
upon  the  gates  of  this  earthly  temple  appeara  the  word  Transitoriness. 
As  the  leaves  fill  from  the  trees,  so  one  day.  in  the  halls  of  heaven,  in  wild 
storm  of  woe,  will  sun,  moon  and  stars  perish. 

The  soul  of  man  stands  high  above  death  and  destruction.  Though 
sons  bury  themselves  in  chaos,  the  snirit  rises  in  its  power  above  them ; 
and  seeks  its  homo,  its  promised  abode,  that  the  powerful  judge  may 
recompense  it  for  what  it  endured  in  ita  tenqKNral  prison,  while  downed  to 
its  earthly  nature  here. 
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And  thou  creepest  in  the  dust  of  the  earth,  lofty  and  God-created 
spirit  I  Dost  thou  not  feel  the  creative  force  which  lovingly  impels  thee 
upward  ?  and  dost  thou,  forgetful  of  its  greatness,  dost  thou  fall,  raging 
wickedly,  from  the  bosom  of  the  clouds  into  the  muddy  grave  of  pleasure  Y 

Recall  to  your  bosom  the  power  which  raised  thee  above  earthly  things. 
In  grace  and  in  will,  recognize  the  bridges  from  time  to  eternity.  VViIt 
thou  foolishly  destroy  them,  and  rise  up  against  thy  better  self?  Wilt 
thou  faithlessly  forget  the  high  vocation  for  which  the  almighty  ruler  has 
created  thee  f  Moius.     {Poem.) 

In  this  consists  the  dignity  of  man ;  that,  being  raised  by  form  and 
endowments  to  a  reason  and  freedom  higher  than  those  of  beasts,  he  may 
become  conscious  of  himself  in  God,  may  seek  his  destiny  in  similarity  to 
Him,  may  consider  himself  the  ultimate  object  of  his  own  actions,  and 
may,  according  to  the  order  of  nature  and  right^  advance  to  a  higher 
stage  of  perfection.  • 

" Human  dignity,"  and  "Possession  of  the  divine  image,"  are  perfectly 
synonymous. 

Though  by  organization  nearly  related  to  beasts,  yet  man  is  distin- 
guished from  them  by  the  nobility  and  form  of  his  body,  as  well  as  by 
his  possession  of  individuality. 

Man  only,  on  earth,  has  the  right  to  be,  by  means  of  his  intellectual 
nature,  tl^  object  of  his  own  reasoning  actions ;  while  plants  and  trees 
are  for  the  use  of  men,  he  is  for  himself^  and  for  the  development  of  his 
inner  nature*;  since  God,  the  highest  I  (Exod.  iii ;  14),  has  given  him, 
with  life,  the  image  of  His  own  self-dependence  and  immortality.  (Gen. 
i;27,  Wisd.  of  Sol.,  ii ;  28.) 

The  life  of  beasts  is  only  an  action  measurefl  off  between  two  fixed 
points ;  but  the  life  of  man  is  moving  incessantly  between  finitude  and 
infinitude.  With  every  beat  of  his  heart  there  opens  before  his  conscious- 
ness an  unbounded  horizon,  towards  which  his  inward  thoughts  and 
wishes  aspire ;  a  world  of  feelings  relating  to  eternity. 

Like  a  progressive  member,  this  sea  of  the  mental  emotions  has  no 
shore. 

There  spreads  itself  before  his  gaze,  a  world  of  endless  freedom ;  and 
thus  the  prospect  of  an  infinite  progress,  for  which  the  Creator  called  him 
into  being. 

This  is  the  heavenly  law  of  freedom  (James  i ;  25),  and  the  freedom  of 
the  children  of  God.     (Rom.  viii ;  21.) 

As  by  the  reflection  of  the  Me,  the  common  empirical  consciousness, 
that  central  point  of  the  knowledge  gained  by  experience  for  the  use  of 
our  earthly  is  reelected  upon  the  inward  senses,  so,  by  the  endeavor  after 
infinity,  the  Me  of  man  is  reflected  in  the  idea  or  picture  of  God,  his 
father ;  and  thus  the  consciousness  of  the  senses  is  expanded  to  a  con- 
sciousness of  himself  in  God,  the  eternal  basis  of  his  being  and  life. 

Moreover ;  man,  as  an  organized  being,  attains  to  that  stage  of  perfec- 
tion which  nature  has  limited  for  all  earthly  creatures,  and  then  proceeds 
on  again  towards  dissolution.  Biit  as  a  resolving  and  acting  being,  ho 
not  only  has  a  definite  duty  to  fulfill  every  moment,  by  which  means  he 
gains  an  inward  value,  but  also  the  sphere  of  his  virtues  expands  as  he 
grows  older,  and  though  his  organic  powers  fail,  yet  his  heart  and  his 
will  are  purified,  so  that  he  comes  to  seek  good  for  its  own  sake,  and 
draws  his  latest  breath  still  with  the  desire  of  a  higher  degree  of  attain- 
ment 

Pure  and  faithful  love  to  God  under  the  guidance  of  a  clear  and  living 
faith,  is  the  seal  of  immortality  (2  Cor.  i ;  22),  which  the  pious  preserves 
within  him  as  a  pledge  of  everlasting  glory.  v  on  Amkon. 
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Tbe  duumcterisUe  efficient  principle  in  the  training  of  the  reason  is 
leflectioD ;  which  sedcs  to  disjoin  its  life  from  tlie  uniTersal  life  of  nature, 
and  to  lire  a  life  of  its  own,  by  iis  own  rearing  and  self-governing 
operation. 

Accordingly,  we  can  set  off  three  grades  of  human  training : 

1.  The  condition  of  selfnleTeloping,  merely  mechanical  skill,  by  means 
of  nature,  without  reflection ;  of  reason  as  it  first  dcTelops  itself;  of 
innocence;  the  golden  age^  when  the  gods  lived  among  men;  where  a 
more  luxuriant  vegetation  flatteringly  received  the  reason;  where  nature 
brought  up  the  lowing  reason,  like  a  pet  child,  in  paradise. 

3.  The  condition  of  self -developing  reflection ;  where  the  awakened 
reason  seeks  to  escape  the  guardianship  of  nature,  in  ordor  to  live  by  its 
own  powers  and  after  its  own  will ;  a  period  of  contest  between  education 
and  mis*education ;  the  condition  of  the  iron  age ;  of  the  plough  and 
sword;  of  sin ;  of  the  opposition  of  the  reason  to  itself;  where  the  vege- 
tative principle  operates  without  restraint 

3.  Tno  condition  of  completed  reflection  or  of  the  dominion  of  the 
reason ;  of  regeneration,  forgiveness,  salvation,  the  millenium,  everlasting 
peace^  and  of  a  continual  halleliyah. 

What,  now,  is  the  destiny  of  man? 

It  is  an  eteraal  one,  whosfi  law  no  earthly  ear  has  heard,  no  earthly  eye 
has  seen;  and  the  veil  of  its  mystery  no  mortal  reason  wUl  remove. 

Fries,  ^ew  Critique  ^  Beamfn,  IIL,  2d9,  &c. 

As  fells  the  flower  of  the  field,  so  the  mourning  fi-iend  seeks,  but  finds 
no  more  the  fKend  he  loved.  But  only  his  body  returns  to  earth.  Let 
it  ever  be  so  I  Let  it  be  dispersed  abroad,  for  it  is  earthly ;  if  only  its 
inhabitant  remains. 

Can  this  striving,  this  urging  upwards  towards  perfection,  this  premo- 
nition and  languishing  after  immortalitv,  this  spirit  whoso  thoughts 
include  whole  worlds — ray  brother,  can  all  this  be  sunk  in  the  grave  ? 
Can  God  have  created  all  tliis  merely  in  derision  ? 

No ;  thou  dost  not,  eternal  one,  create  in  derision,  nor  in  vain.  Wisely 
hast  thou  enveloped  thine  image,  the  noble  living  spirit,  in  dust  This 
body  may  be  destroyed,  but  the  freed  soul  will  joyfully  direct  its  course 
towards  the  lofty  dioir  of  spirits  above.  Voss.    (Poem,) 

Those  of  our  recent  investigators  of  nature,  who,  like  Vost,  Holcschot, 
Bachner,  la,  have  reasserted  the  long-ago  exnlodod  daim  of  materialism, 
that  what  is  called  the  mind,  in  man,  is  notning  but  a  phosphorescinir 
of  the  nerves  of  the  brain,  kc^  resemble,  by  their  extreme  and  prt^judiced 
devotion  to  the  bodily  side  of  nature,  at  the  expense  of  the  inner  eye  of 
the  reason,  people  who  should  blind  their  eyes,  and  then  assert,  in  spite 
of  the  whole  world,  that  everything  is  plunged  in  night 

As  truly  as  the  field  of  mental  life  is  as  distinct  fh>ra  that  of  the  mate- 
rial being,  as  the  heaven  is  high  above  the  earth,  just  so  certain  is  it  that 
an  analysis  of  what  pertains  to  space  and  time,  can  no  more  attain  to  the 
essence  of  a  spiriUud  existence,  of  a  nature  different  ftt>m  that  of  bodies, 
than  one  can  examine  the  heavens  with  a  diving-bell,  or  make  furrows  in 
the  ocean  with  a  plough,  or  rise  into  the  air  with  a  fW»ight  train. 

The  bodily  eye  can  reach  nothing,  either  of  the  spirit  of  God,  or  of  the 
spirit  of  man,  tlio  image  of  God. 

Corporeal  investigation  can  penetrate  no  fVirther  than  to  the  compre- 
hension of  the  powers  which  operate  in  nature,  and  unless  those  pursuing 
such  investig?ktions  open  the  eyes  of  their  mind,  and  open  their  cars  to 
the  voico  fW>m  above  which  is  to  be  hcartl  throupchout  all  our  earthly  life 
within  as  in  our  desires  and  aspirations,  and  cspecinlly  in  the  holy  com- 
m.mJs  of  the  conscienct*,  always  witnessing  the  high  dignity  and  dostiny 
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of  man,  in  such  case,  they  have  then  reached  the  limits  of  human  knowl- 


[it  these  one-sided  investigators  of  the  inferior  sciences  of  nature 
ought  to  recognize  this  &ct,  and  not  to  presume  to  make  assertions  either 
for  or  against  the  moral  dignity  and  eternal  destiny  of  man.  They  ought 
to  admit  that  the  instruments  of  mere  material  natural  studies  can  not 
avail  within  the  realm  of  spirits ;  and  at  least  he  modest  enough  to  limit 
themselves  to  the  statement  that  from  their  point  of  view,  there  is  no 
proof  of  individual  immortality. 

All  this  follows  both  clearly  and  naturally  from  the  premises  laid  down. 

But  it  would  then  by  no  means  follow,  that  a  higher  method  of  natural 
investigation,  a  method  under  the  guidance  of  that  reason  which,  as  the 
medium  of  knowledge  of  the  divine,  is  what  characterizes  man  as  man, 
in  the  highest  an  investigation  in  that  region  of  the  spiritual  world  which 
includes  ourselves,  and  which  is  as  much  a  portion  of  nature  as  are  space 
and  time,  which  indeed  may  be  likened  to  the  illuminated  side  of  the 
moon,  while  the  other  parts  of  it  correspond  to  its  dark  portion, — it  by 
no  means  follows  thai  such  a  method  could  not  demonstrate  the  absolute 
certainty  of  the  immortal  life  of  individuals. 

And  again ;  if  we  pursue  this  higher  investigation  of  nature  on  these 
principles,  wo  shall  continually  more  clearly  discern  the  stars  of  faith  in 
God,  virtue  and  immortality  shining  upon  our  heads,  in  proportion  as  we 
penetrate  further  and  further,  and  learn,  that  our  longings,  aspirations 
and  hopes,  as  well  as  our  reason  and  conscience,  une  calling  to  us,  as 
eternal  truths,  man  is  a  citizen  of  two  worlds,  the  earth,  and  the  heaven, 
of  which  Jesus  says,  **  In  my  Father's  house  are  many  mansions.'* 

Are  these  difficulties,  namely,  ignorance  respecting  our  connection  with 
the  body,  and  upon  our  connection  with  the  other  world,  which  are  based 
upon  our  necessary  ignorance  of  man — ^are  these  difficulties  to  break 
down  a  faith  which  singly  solves  a  thousand  greater  difficulties,  and  does 
not  leave  our  existence  without  a  purpose,  our  sorrows  without  any  expla- 
nation, and  the  divine  unity  within  our  hearts — the  triple  voice  of  Virtue, 
Truth  and  Beauty — a  trinity  of  tormenting  goddesses,  three  frightful 
contradictions. 

From  the  shapeless  thread-worm  up  to  the  beaming  human  counte- 
nance, from  the  social  chaos  of  primeval  days  to  the  present  age  of  the 
world,  from  the  first  movement  of  the  invisible  heart  up  to  its  strong  full 
beat  in  the  youth,  there  is  a  divine  protecting  hand,  which  guides  and 
supports  the  inward  man,  the  child  of  the  outer,  which  teaches  him  to 
widk  and  speak,  educates  and  adorns  him  ;  and  for  what  ?  Is  it  that  when 
he  shall  stand,  a  beautiful  demi-god,  upright  and  lofl}',  among  the  ruins  of 
his  shattered  corporeal  temple,  the  arm  of  death  may  smitedown  the  demi- 
god forever? 

And  upon  the  infinite  sea,  where  the  smallest  drop  of  water  originates 
an  immeasurable  circle  of  movement,  has  a  life-long  ebb  and  a  life-long 
flow  of  the  soul  no  result  except  the  end  of  all  results— annihilation  f 

And  inasmuch  as  the  spirits  of  all  other  worlds  must  fall  and  perish  for 
the  reasons  which  prevail  with  those  of  this;  and  since  of  the  over-full 
immensity  of  shrouds  and  of  bridal  veils  upon  this  earth  nothing  is  to 
remain  except  this  ever-sowing  and  never-reaping  spirit  of  the  world, 
watching  while  one  eternity  mourns  over  another : — therefore  in  like  man- 
ner the  spiritual  universe  must  be  destitute  of  any  aim  or  end ;  for  this 
would  be  a  course  of  development  entirely  obicctle.ss,  being  expended 
upon  ephemeral  beings  existing  in  succession  within  the  universe ;  wasted 
upon  mortal  beings  in  the  midst  of  immortal  ones ;  objectless  for  all  such 
of  these  ephemera  who  were  dead,  and  most  of  nil  for  the  last  in  succes- 
sion of  them.     But  this  is  an  impossible  supposition. 
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And  all  theso  oontndictions  and  riddles,  which  break  up  all  harmonies 
and  all  strings  of  creation,  must  be  received,  if  wo  doubt  or  disbelieve  in 
immortalitj,  merely  for  the  reason  tliat  we  are  aware  of  two  difficulties, 
which  the  theory  of  our  annihilation  does  not  solve,  either  1 

Death  is  noble. 

Behind  its  dark  curtain,  death  completes  its  silent  work,  and  prepares 
us  for  the  other  world ;  and  we  mortals  stand  with  eyes  wet,  yet  stupid, 
before  the  supernatural  scene.  Jean  Paul  KicuTfiK. 

Death  is  the  crown  of  life ; 

Was  death  denied,  poor  man  would  live  in  vaia ; 
Was  death  denied,  to  live  would  not  be  lif9 ; 
Was  death  denied,  even  fools  would  wish  to  die. 

Death  wounds,  to  cure 

The  King  of  terrors  is  the  prince  of  peace. 

When  shall  I  die  to  vanity,  pain,  death  ? 

When  shall  I  die  ? — When  shall  I  live  for  ever  ?        Young. 

Lift  thyself,  my  soul  1  Escape  from  thy  slavish  burden !  Rise  upwards 
thou  immortal!  Be  great,  and  feel  tliine  own  dignity!  It  is  that  of  a 
God,  and  of  a  tribunal  Therefore,  my  soul,  sink  not  down  amongst  the 
dust  q(  the  earth ! 

Canst  thou,  who  raisest  thyself  to  the  inaccessible  stars,  and  with  lofty 
oourago  piercest  deep  into  the  immeasurable,  who  dost  always  rise  and 
never  fall — canst  thou,  the  soul,  an  emanation  of  the  life  of  God,  ever 
utterly  perish? 

Shall  death  destroy  a  spirit  which  penetrates  such  doptlis,  rises  to  sudi 
heights ;  a  being  which  conceives  of  its  creator,  a  will  which  honors  Ilim, 
a  heart  which  trains  itself  in  virtue,  and  which  loves  Thee,  thou  Infinite 
Being? 

And  does  no  flaming  judgment  fall  upon  sinners  who  hato  Him  ?  Do 
thy  thunders  not  fall  upon  the  sinner's  head  f  Shall  the  fool  live  in  super- 
fluous abundance,  while  wisdom,  like  Laiarus,  shall  beg  while  living,  and 
then  die  ? 

Is  truth  only  a  game,  a  sport  for  this  life  ?  Are  our  moml  feelings  only 
given  to  torture  us  ?  For  vice  will  prevail  forever,  if  virtue  is  never  to 
conquer,  never  to  find  any  Savior. 

Arouse  thyself^  despairing  soul,  from  thy  fearful  death -shudder !  Even 
thy  skepticism  testifies  to  the  immortality  of  the  soul !  And  every  solici- 
tude which  tortures  thee,  and  every  happiness  whidi  thou  luckest,  loudly 
proclaim  thy  nobility. 

Shall  God,  who  created  every  being,  to  increase  the  glory  of  his  crea- 
tion, destroy  the  soul,  the  master-piece  of  his  power  ?  Lot  doubts  assail 
thee  as  they  may,  God  is  the  only  being  who  can  destroy  the  soul,  and 
He  will  not  destroy  it  Scuubekt.     {Poem,) 

As  fanaticism  is  a  disordered  condition  of  the  feeling<<,  so  is  unbelief  a 
disorder  of  the  understanding.  In  violation  of  the  laws  of  God,  it  usurps 
the  dominion  over  the  reason,  which  only  ennobles  us  to  the  rank  of  men, 
of  the  image  of  God,  and  leads  us  to  the  knowledge  of  God,  of  His  will 
and  of  our  own  immortality ;  and  because  it  can  not  hear  what  is  eternal 
with  the  bodily  car,  nor  see  it  with  the  bodily  eye,  nor  lay  hold  on  it  with 
the  hands,  it  asserts  with  mournful  self-deception,  that  it  is  not  true. 

Those  who  doubt  or  deny  the  eternal  dipmity  and  destiny  of  man,  are 
like  a  savage  who,  never  having  seen  a  villag:e  in  his  primeval  forests, 
oomes  into  a  great  city,  and  indeed  wonders  at  its  public  places,  its  splen- 
did streets,  its  rich  palaces,  but  will  not  be  convinced  that  it  is  an  archi- 
tectural woric,  but  remains  fully  convinced  that  the  city,  like  bis  own  for- 
ests, grew  out  of  the  earth. 
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I  live  forever,  even  though  ray  bod j  dies ;  else  life  would  be  torture. 
The  soul  passes  to  a  better  world ;  to  pleasures  without  number.  This 
sweet  presentiment  comes  from  the  Lord  of  life ;  He  hath  not  given  it  to 
mc  in  vain ;  I  see  my  higher  destiny. 

In  nature*s  realm,  not  even  the  smallest  particle  will  be  lost  Fool  I 
dost  thou  then  hold  man's  soul  to  be  only  the  spoil  for  annihilation  f  He 
who  hath  given  us  being  will  maintain  what  He  gave.  He  will  create  life 
out  of  destruction,  and  will  raise  its  germs  even  out  of  the  grave. 

I  live  for  ever  I  I  incessantly  feel  an  impulse  towards  activity ;  and 
although  I  strive  with  all  my  powers,  yet  I  never  reach  my  aim.  \Vhcre- 
fore  have  I  this  courage,  this  striving,  this  germ  of  higher  powers  ?  Is  it 
for  this  span  of  lift  ?  How  petty !     How  perplexing  I 

Here,  the  mind  struggles  for  truth  and  for  light;  yet  delusion  and  error 
hem  in  the  seeker's  path.  He  can  not  reach  them  here,  for  so  much  must 
remain  unknown  to  him.  Ah,  this  thirst  for  truth  will  certainly  be 
quenched,  there,  where  the  fountain  of  wisdom  flows  purer. 

How  often,  here,  does  the  real  lover  of  man  lament ;  misunderstood, 
persecuted,  disgraced ;  while  the  wicked  enemy  of  virtue,  in  happiness, 
fifls  high  his  insulting  head.  But  throned  there,  above  the  stars,  He  will 
one  day  hold  his  court;  and  virtue  will  be  rewarded  in  a  better  world. 

Therefore  I  rejoice,  and  my  whole  soul  glows,  filled  with  higher  aspira- 
tions. Even  at  the  grave  sounds  high  the  triumphant  hymn  for  the  joy 
soon  to  come.  I  know  in  whom  I  have  believed ;  I  know  what  God  hath 
promised  to  me.    Lifted  above  the  dust,  my  spirit  is  immortal. 

Thus  dies  the  meadow  herbage,  in  its  winter  sleep,  and  the  leafless  trees. 
The  spring  returns  and  the  fields  bloom  again,  and  the  forest  assumes  its 
crown.  0  beautiful  picture  of  life,  thou  meadow  in  spring  garments! 
My  head  shall  also  be  exalted  in  the  spring  of  eternity. 

Immortality,  thou  belief  who  dost  inspire  the  souls  of  mortals ;  who  in 
trouble  dost  disperse  the  darkness  of  grief,  and  liftest  him  to  heaven ; 
Thou  dost  beam  upon  me  with  more  light  and  warmth  than  the  sun  I  My 
happiness  and  my  pleasure,  thou  art  all  my  pride.  Anon, 

As  Kepler  discovered  in  the  lower  realms  of  nature,  the  universal  laws 
of  gravity  and  attraction,  which  influence  all  things,  so  did  Kant  discover 
a  similar  cosmical  law  of  morals  in  the  domain  of  the  intellect,  which  like 
faith  in  God,  raises  our  conviction  of  our  moral  dignity  and  eternal  des- 
tiny above  every  doubt. 

As  visible  and  mental  nature  arc  only  two  sides  of  one  and  the  same 
nature,  so  are  the  laws  of  the  former  reflected  in  the  latter,  and  those  of 
the  latter  in  the  former,  and  both  reveal  themselves  to  us  as  equally  eter- 
nal. Thus  moral  certainty  is  as  impregnable  within  its  sphere,  as  in  the 
department  of  mathematical  ocular  intuition,  the  propositions  that  the  cir- 
cle is  round  and  the  square  quadrangular,  and  that  twice  two  are  four. 

Thus,  however  children  in  understanding  may  doubt  it,  in  their  delu- 
sions, and  because  they  can  not  comprehend  it,  there  abide  these  three, 
fiiith,  hope,  charity,  even  as  the  apostle  says 

Kant's  experiences  are  true : — 

"  Duty,  thou  great  and  lofty  name :  who  dost  not  reach  any  desired 
object  by  insinuation,  but  requirest  subjection  to  thyself;  yet  threatenest 
nothing  to  stimulate  natural  aversion,  or  to  terrify ;  who  dost  only  set 
forth  a  law  which  is  of  its  own  power  assented  to  by  the  feelings,  and 
exacts,  in  spite  of  the  will,  reverence  if  not  always  obedience ;  before 
whom  all  the  passions  are  silent,  though  they  may  be  in  secret  conspiring 
against  Him  who  is  thy  appropriate  origin ;  and  in  whom  man  recognizes 
the  primary  source  of  that  noble  descent  which  proudly  rejects  all  connec- 
tion with  mere  mclinations,  and  a  deviation  from  which  source  is  the  indis- 
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pensable  condition  of  that  worth  which  only  man  can  work  out  in  and  for 
nhnself 

Nothing  can  be  less  than  that  power  which  elevates  man  above  himself 
considered  as  a  part  of  the  visible  world ;  which  connects  him  with  an 
order  of  things  conceivable  only  by  the  reason,  and  including  both  the 
whole  visible  world,  and  also  the  empirically  determinable  existence  of 
man  in  time,  and  the  totality  of  all  final  causes — which  totality  alone  is 
adapted  to  such  an  unconditioned  practical  law  as  the  moral  la\v. 

This  power  is  personality ;  that  is,  freedom  and  independency  from  the 
mechanism  of  collective  nature ;  a  condition,  however,  which  is  to  be  con- 
sidered one  faculty  of  a  being  subject  to  a  law  pure,  practical,  and  peculiar 
to  itself^  as  being  prescribed  by  its  own  reason,  and  whose  person,  as  a 
*   ble 


part  of  the  visible  world,  is  thus  subordinate  to  its  personality,  as  far 
they  arc  both  comprehensible.  Thus  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  man, 
as  belonging  to  both  worlds,  should  regard  his  own  being,  considered  in 
relation  to  its  second  and  higher  destiny,  no  otherwise  than  with  rever- 
ence ;  and  should  treat  its  laws  with  the  utmost  respect" 

Critique  of  Practical  Beawn, 

As  the  astronomer  can  by  the  known  laws  of  physical  nature  compute 
with  unfailing  certainty  the  beginning  of  the  eclipses  of  the  sun  and 
moon,  the  appearance  of  comets,  the  transit  of  planets,  and  even  the 
greatness  and  distance  of  the  different  heavenly  bodies,  imd  their  paths, 
in  like  manner  may  bo  discovered  and  laid  down,  by  the  mopal  law,  the 
gr^t  and  universal  law  of  the  moral  world,  the  destined  immortality  of 


To  prepare  him  for  this,  as  the  highest  of  all  possible  destinies,  must  be 
the  main  problem  of  education. 

High  above  me,  Thy  starry  heaven,  and  thy  Law,  0  most  Holy,  within 
me,  lift  my  spirit  above  the  uproar  of  this  earth,  and  raise  it  in  devotion 
to  thee ;  and  my  astonished  mind,  O  Infinite  One,  glows  with  the  holy 
feeling  of  prayer. 

A  sense  of  my  dignity  as  a  human  being  impresses  Thy  holy  law  upon 
^me;  and  even  under  the  burden  of  this  earthly  life  I  feel  the  nobility  of 
*my  human  existence,  whenever  I  fulfill  with  zeal  and  competence  the 
requirements  of  Thy  law. 

I  ought — I  will  love  whatever  is  good,  not  because  in  this  life  every  vir- 
tuous deed  receives  a  reward,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  intrinsic  excellence 
of  virtue.  It  raises  the  spirit  high  above  the  grave,  and  time,  and  inspires 
us  with  faith  in  immortality. 

To  subject  to  himself  whatever  is  unreasoning,  and  to  govern  the  same, 
freely  and  according  to  his  own  laws,  is  the  ultimate  object  of  man ; 
which  also  is,  and  must  ever  remain  unattainable,  unless  man  ceases  to  be 
man  and  becomes  God. 

It  is  part  of  the  idea  of  man,  that  his  ultimate  final  cause  should  remain 
miattainable,  and  that  the  road  to  it  should  be  an  intimate  one. 

Also,  it  is  not  the  destiny  of  man  to  reach  this  end. 

But  he  can  and  ought  to  approach  ever  nearer  to  this  object ;  and  there- 
fore this  approximation  towards  it,  during  infinity,  is  his  true  destiny  as 
man — ^that  is,  as  a  reasonable  and  free  being. 

If  now  we  call  this  complete  agreement  with  himself  *'  perfection,"  in 
the  highest  sense  of  the  word,  then  to  perfect  himself  to  infinity  is  the 
destiny  of  man. 

He  is  placed  here  to  become  continually  morally  better,  and  to  render 
everything  about  him  corporeally  better ;  and — if  he  be  considered  ns  a 
member  of  society — ^morally  better  also ;  and  thus  to  make  himself  always 
happier.  Fichte. 
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The  flame  rises  upwards  from  the  altar,  as  do  a  thousand  sister  flames ; 
as  if  thej  would  escape  from  the  gross  and  dark  matter  to  which  they  are 
bound  down. 

Thus  is  the  soul  always  longing ;  the  divine  spark  ever  tends  towards 
its  home,  high  above  the  dust  and  sorrows  of  earth,  where  the  moon  and 
stars  are  wondrously  shining. 

Ah,  with  what  a  cloak  of  dust  is  it  covered  in  I  It  will  one  day  throw 
aside  its  clayey  bonds,  and  even  now  it  feels  itself  a  stranger  here.  And 
when  these  bonds  are  loosed,  our  inner  nature  will  liberate  itself;  the 
ashes  will  sink  down,  but  the  heavenly  flame  will  be  freed. 

SCHOTTIN. 

Small  is  the  sphere  of  man  upon  this  planet,  but  great  the  problem 
which  his  ennobled  heart  proposes  to  itself:  to  believe  itself  created,  not 
for  itself,  but  for  all ;  and,  penetrated  with  a  consciousness  of  God's  moral 
order,  which,  equally  with  the  soul,  is  the  rule  to  which  the  government 
of  the  world  is  adjusted,  to  labor  as  God  does,  but  within  the  circle  of  its 
earthly  being. 

In  every  situation,  this  spirit  can  be  kept  in  activity ;  and  though  our 
&te  should  confine  us  within  ever  so  narrow  a  sphere,  no  fate  can  deprive 
us  of  our  sentiments. 

Even  in  him  who  is  closed  up  and  cut  off  from  all  practical  influence 
upon  the  world,  his  enthusiasm  may  flame  up  in  a  thousand  noble  wishes 
for  the  worjd  and  for  humanity :  and  such  wishes  will  be  reckoned  as 
deeds  before  the  tribunal  of  the  Holiest  IIetdenkeicji. 

Suns  shine,  earths  roll  throughout  the  wide  halls  of  the  universe ;  and 
nature  is  infinite.  All  the  worlds  sing  psalms ;  in  the  sun,  and  in  the 
grass-leaves,  we  discern  the  plain  traces  of  eternal  wisdom.  But  nature 
only  obeys  the  law,  without  any  will  Man  I  thou  art  more  than  a  whole 
army  of  motionless  worlds. 

God  hath  given  thee  freedom ;  and  fr*eedom  gives  thee  wings  to  rise 
upwards,  and  power  to  approach  towards  what  is  better.  In  this  external 
body,  built  of  clay,  dwells  a  free  will,  a  heavenly  gift,  the  ennobling  trait 
of  humanity.  Through  this  thou  canst  boldly  struggle  up  the  steep  path , 
which  leads  you  to  the  choir  of  superior  beings.  By  the  help  of  this  thou 
canst  hasten  towards  the  destiny  to  which  God,  thy  God,  calls  thee. 

Thou  givest  light  to  the  sun,  and  to  the  worm  his  brief  life ;  to  us,  free- 
dom and  ynmortality.  Father  I  Thou  shapest  the  worlds,  thou  formest 
our  spirits  to  virtue,  and  trainest  them  for  eternity.  The  great  work  is 
thine,  to  which  we  devote  our  life.  Let  us  with  boldness,  made  free  by 
virtue,  always  true  to  duty,  press  towards  the  palm  of  perfection. 

Even  man  himself  is  at  first  to  be  considered  as  only  a  plant     (Poem,) 

Before  he  sees  the  light,  he  has  no  other  life,  so  far  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained, than  the  monotonous  vegetable -like  life  which,  by  the  divine  law, 
draws  to  itself  materials  for  nourishment,  assimilates  and  uses  them. 

But  as  soon  as  the  child  looks  upon  the  light,  he  is  more  than  a  plant 

He  at  once  feels  pain  and  pleasure,  and  his  crying  is  audible.  Soon, 
his  mother  rejoices  at  his  first  laughter.  He  looks  about  him.  His  eyes 
look  with  most  pleasure  towards  tne  light  His  pleasure  shows  that  he 
is  not  destitute  of  judgment     He  has  a  soul. 

The  mind  of  man  is  so  entirely  diflcrent  from  the  earthly  part  of  his 
being,  that  it  can  not  enter  into  any  relations  with  his  bodily  part,  except 
through  the  medium  of  that  soul  which  he  possesses  in  common  with  un- 
reasoning boasts. 

In  the  child,  the  future  man,  it  is  the  earthly  part  that  is  first  devel- 
oped. 

After  this,  there  appears  the  activity  of  the  animal  nature  or  souL 
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Lastly,  MB  higfaeet  of  all,  and  to  which  all  are  subflcrrient,  appears  the 
mind,  the  liTtng  and  self-conscious  I,  which  with  wonderful  and  divine 
light  shines  through  all  the  faculties  of  the  soul,  recognizes  whatever  is 
around  it,  penetrates  ^e  universe,  and  comprehends  its  derivation  from 
God. 

As  the  body  is  the  vehicle  and  the  coarser  instrument  of  the  soul,  so 
is  the  soul  the  vehicle,  the  finer  instrument,  the  immediate  garment  of 
the  mind. 

As  the  soul,  through  the  nerves,  pervades  the  whole  body,  so  does  the 
mind,  like  a  holy  light  firom  heaven,  pervade  the  existence  of  the  soul,  and 
of  its  faculties. 

Who  could  place  a  holy  wise  man,  or  even  a  child  of  a  few  ^ears  old — 
having  reference  to  his  high  mental  endowments— in  comparison  with  a 
beast,  however  old,  cunning,  or  intelligent  ? 

The  beast,  having  only  an  animal  soul,  and  being  governed  only  by 
habit  and  desires,  is  incapable  of  human  speech.  The  speech  of  man  is 
the  exclusive  property  of  man,  the  work  and  the  fruit  of  the  mind. 

Even  the  most  cunning  beast  lives  in  an  unintelligent  consciousness,  led 
by  dim  impulses,  ruled  by  desire  of  pleasure  or  fear  of  pain,  surrounded 
by  obscure  pictures  from  his  experience.  His  best  services  are,  dumb  and 
ttsaful  habits. 

Their  faithfulness  and  love  do  not  properly  deserve  these  exalted  names 
of  virtues  to  which  they  are  strangers.  These  qualities  are  only  instinct 
and  force  of  habit ;  not  conviction  of  duty  and  right,  not  respect  for  what 
is  good  and  noble. 

The  utmost  skill  displayed  by  a  bird  in  hunting  after  its  food,  or  in 
passing  to  an  unknown  region  in  autumn,  or  in  finding  its  home  again  in 
spring,  is  no  more  wonderful  than  for  the  new-bom  human  child  to  seek 
its  mother's  breast 

And  however  intelligent  are  the  constructions  and  labors  of  bees  and 
ants,  their  art  is  no  result  of  their  own  reflections,  but  that  of  blind 
impulse. 

It  is  entirely  otherwise  with  the  activity  of  men,  and  their  acts. 

The  human  race  has  for  thousands  of  years  been  incessantly  progressing 
in  perfecting  its  condition. 

Men  lived  at  first  in  foreste  and  caverns,  then  frail  huts ;  now  they  erect 
splendid  palaces,  filled  with  all  the  luxuries  of  life. 

Most  of  them  wandered,  naked  or  half-clothed,  in  dread  of  wild  beasts ; 
now  they  go  protected  by  clothing  against  the  inclemencies  of  the  storm, 
guarded  by  the  weapons  they  have  invented,  and  are  the  terror  of  wild 
beasts,  and  the  lords  of  the,  earth. 

No  country  is  too  distant  for  thorn,  no  mountain  too  high.  They  sweep 
over  oceans,  seas  and  rivers,  though  without  the  nature  of  a  fish ;  and 
without  being  furnished  with  wings,  they  raise  themselves  to  the  highest 
air  of  heaven,  where  the  eagle  can  scarcely  penetrate.  They  pierce  deep 
into  the  dark  bowels  of  the  earth,  where  no  worm  is  found,  and  there  they 
seek  the  treasures  of  nature,  to  satisfy  their  manifold  necessities,  and  to 
become  more  fully  acquainted  with  the  splendor  of  creation. 

But  all  this  is  the  product  of  the  mind,  that  spark  from  the  divine  source 
of  all  light 

It  is  the  mind  which  gives  to  man  all  his  elevation  above  whatever  else 
lives  within  the  realm  of  nature. 

It  is  the  mind  which  makes  him  competent  not  only,  like  animals,  to 
collect,  arrange  and  compare  single  experiences,  but  also  to  preserve  and 
make  a  practical  use  of  the  collected  experiences  of  many  thousands  of 
past  years. 

It  is  the  mind  which,  by  means  of  its  truly  divine  power,  collects  a 
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thousand  different  phenomena  under  one  single  comprehensive  idea,  and 
out  of  the  theory  of  innumerable  thoughts,  constructs  for  itself  as  it  were 
an  itftier  world  full  of  unity,  order  and  clearness ;  and  thus  acquires  more 
knowledge  than  the  whole  visible  world  and  its  experience  of  thousands 
of  years  could  tell. 

For,  like  the,spirit  of  God  over  the  waters  of  creation,  he  moves  over 
all  created  and  visible  things ;  he  belongs  to  a  higher  world,  from  which 
he  looks  down  upon  what  belongs  to  the  dust  He  is  nearly  related  to 
the  Most  Holy,  shaped  after  the  image  of  God.  He  bears  the  marks  of  his 
divine  origin ;  his  mind  reverts  to  God ;  he  lifts  his  gaze  to  the  infinite ; 
he  speaks,  and  prays,  to  the  Creator  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth. 

Of  all  this  lofty  super-sensuous  life,  the  unreasoning  beasts  have  no  con- 
ception. Nor  have  they  any  of  the  object  of  their  existence,  or  of  the 
attainment  of  any  greater  peHection  and  happiness  than  what  consists  in 
the  satisfaction  of  mere  animal  desires ;  none,  of  any  previous  ages ;  and 
still  less  of  an  eternity^  or  of  an  infinite  existence. 

The  plants,  without  sensation,  cohere  to  the  earth,  bound  fast  by  their 
roots.  The  animals  creep  or  walk  or  fly  about  the  earth,  to  which  is 
owing  the  entire  sum  of  their  enjoyments. 

But  the  human  soul  sees  clearly  past  all  the  complications  of  life, 
searches  after  causes  and  effects,  battles  with  the  pow^er  of  the  elements, 
and  often  overcomes  them ;  dams  in  the  floods  of  the  ocean ;  and  controls 
the  lightning. 

The  eye  of  animals  is  blind  to  the  beauties  of  nature.  But  the  mind 
of  man,  enraptured  with  the  splendor  of  the  works  of  the  Creator  of  the 
worlds,  examines  the  beneficial  powers  of  nature,  investigates  the  pecu- 
liarities of  animals,  and  penetrates  throughout  the  endless  spaces  of  the 
world's  edifice.  Zschokke.  . 

How  great  and  wonderful,  0  God,  appears  man,  thine  image !  How 
nearly,  filled  with  thy  spirit,  is  he  placed  to  the  angels !  How  hast  thou 
lifted  him  up,  and  adorned  him  with  majesty !  Thou  hast  thyself  called 
him  Lord,  and  hast  given  the  scepter  into  his  hand. 

Even  the  young  sucking  child  bears  the  impress  of  thy  wisdom.  His 
stammering  and  laughing  are,  0  thou  holy  Creator  of  nature,  a  beautiful 
song  of  praise,  a  sweet  melodious  thanksgiving  to  God,  throned  high  in 
heaven,  and  yet  dwelling  among  his  human  creatures. 

The  powers  of  men  unfold  themselves  progressively,  along  the  pathway 
of  life.  He  realizes  great  thoughts  in  great  deeds;  land  and  sea  are  sub- 
ject to  him ;  and  he  cries  out  aloud  in  his  rejoicing,  ''  God  loves  me  more 
than  moon  and  stars.     I  call  their  master  my  Father ! " 

I  am  inspired  by  his  spirit  They  roll  blindly  along  their  path  ;  but  He 
has  called  me,  chosen  me,  to  look  in  freedom  up  to  heaven.  And  I  do  not 
even  need  the  light  of  the  stars.  For  when  all  my  senses  shall  fail,  my 
spirit  will  still  exist  forever. 

If  we  were  made  to  tend  as  the  magnet  does  towards  the  pole,  with 
eternally  vain  endeavors,  towards  a  poiijt  of  perfection  beyond  us,  and 
which  we  could  never  reach,  we  might  justly  mourn  for  ourselves,  aa 
blind  machines,  and  also  for  the  very  existence  which  should  have  con- 
demned us  to  such  a  tantalizing  late,  and  should  have  made  our  race  noth- 
ing but  a  mere  maliciously  and  ungodly  created  object  of  derision. 

If  we  consider  man  as  we  know  him,  according  to  the  laws  which  lie 
within  himself,  we  shall  find  that  we  know  nothing  more  lofty  than  the 
essential  humanity  of  man ;  for  even  if  we  figure  to  ourselves  angels  or 
gods,  we  conceive  them  as  ideal  men. 

For  this  object,  this  human  character,  is  our  nature  organized ;  for  this 
purpose  are  given  to  us  our  finer  sensibilities  and  impulses,  our  reason 
and  freedom  our  health  our  language,  art,  and  religion. 
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In  wbAtever  social  condition,  miui  is  bound  to  seek  nothing  else,  can 
properly  cndeayor  to  organize  nothing  else,  than  this  humanity,  as  he 
understands  it 

To  this  end  did  man  inyent  yarious  laws  and  forms  of  government ;  to 
this  end  is  property  protected,  and  labor,  art,  trade,  intercourse,  facilita- 
ted; to  this  end  are  wars  waged  and  treaties  made. 

In  all  the  organizations  of  nations,  from  Sinai  to  Rome,  in  all  the  vari- 
eties  of  their  constitutions,  in  their  war  and  peace,  even  in  all  their  crimes 
and  faults,  is  recogniiable  the  chief  law  of  nature,  **  Let  man  bo  man  1 
Let  him  adjust  his  own  condition  according  to  what  ho  recognizes  as 
bcst!'» 

So  simple  Ls  this  natural  law ;  so  worthy  of  Qod ;  so  concordant  with 
the  human  race ;  and  so  fruitful  in  good  consequences  to  him. 

If  that  race  is  to  be  what  it  is,  and  to  become  what  it  may  become,  it 
must  possess  a  self-acting  natural  realm  about  it,  and  an  area  for  free 
acUvity ;  and  this  must  not  be  interrupted  by  any  phenomenon  of  a  na- 
ture strange  or  unaccountable  to  it 

Man  can  not  live  and  maintain  himself^  if  he  does  not  loam  to  use  his 
reason. 

As  soon  as  he  begins  to  use  it,  it  is  true  that  a  gate  is  opened  for  him 
to  a  thousand  errors  and  mistaken  attempts ;  but  a  road  is  at  the  same 
time  found— even  by  these  very  errors  and  mistakes — to  a  better  use  of 
the  reason.  Uerdbk. 

All  those  mental  characteristics  of  man,  which  he  develops  in  art  and 
science,  are  by  no  means  the  loftiest 

The  divinest  quality  of  the  human  soul  is  its  aspiration  after  what  is 
divine,  after  a  union  with  the  Holiest ;  its  struggles  after  a  perfection  and 
•completion,  which  are  entirely  independent  of  everything  earthly. 

It  finds  no  rest,  except  only  in  what  is  true ;  no  pleasure,  except  in 
what  is  right 

It  is  penetrated  with  an  inexpressible  reverence  for  what  is  beautiful, 
noble  and  virtuous;  and  is  full  of  natural  repugnance  to  untruth,  to 
viciousness,  to  imperfections  of  every  kind. 

An  animal  may  have  understanding ;  but  only  men  possess  that  higher 
reason  which  is  the  lawgiver  of  holy  and  upright  actions. 

An  animal  may  possess  cunning,  but  is  not  capable  of  wisdom ;  which 
18  a  peculiar  property  of  the  human  mind. 

Man  alone  stands  midway  between  the  earthly  and  the  super-earthly ; 
between  the  finite  and  the  infinite ;  between  the  lifeless  material  world 
and  the  Divinity  which  is  the  life  of  all  things. 

His  foot  is  on  the  earth,  but  he  carries  his  head  held  upwards  towards 
heaven. 

The  body  is  only  the  instrument  of  his  mind. 

The  bodily  nature  has  one  law,  for  the  maintenance  of  itself;  the  soul 
another,  in  its  feelings ;  but  the  mind  has  a  higher  one — the  mind,  whose 
vocation  is  to  eternity,  to  unending  peifection,  or  happiness. 

ZSCHORKE. 

The  most  important  presupposition  of  pedagogy  is,  the  living  powers  of 
the  soul. 

These  should  not  bo  forced.  They  must  make  themselves  master  little 
by  little,  of  whatever  they  need  to  use  or  possess ;  they  must  digest 
and  obtain  firm  possession  of  original  ideas,  if  they  are  to  reproduce  beau- 
tiful representatives  of  them. 

These  powers  are  not  unknown  to  us.  They  are  the  spirit  of  God,  the 
Holv  Spirit;  the  creating  power  of  the  Almighty,  revealed  to  us,  yet 
workings  spreading,  forming,  everywhere  and  in  obscurity. 
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To  educate  ig,  to  deTelop  these  powers  in  fireedom ;  that  is,  according 
to  the  laws  of  God;  to  give  them  according  to  God's  will ;  to  ennoble 
them ;  to  make  them  like  God. 

But  this  high  vocation  is  possible,  again,  only  through  the  aid  of  the 
divine  power,  and  with  its  blessing. 

Without  it,  all  teachers,  preachers  and  educators,  are  merely  chemical 
cooks. 

-     Pedagogy  is  no  science  and  art  of  making  good  men ;  it  is  to  guide 
'  children  so  that  they  shall  become  such,  through  the  assistance  of  God. 

But  this  capacity  of  becoming  such,  presupposes  an  innate,  assimilating 
power.     Edwin  Baurr,  Teacher  of  the  exact  sciences  in  Zwickau, 

Despair  not,  thou  shalt  arise  again — the  nobility  of  humanity  is  too 
great  From  eternity  the  lot  was  destined  to  thee  to  rise  up  again,  eleva- 
ted and  purified ;  and  even  though  mighty  hands  of  wicked  men  have 
sworn  to  defile  thy  excellence,  they  shall  one  day  stand  unmasked  in  the 
sunlight;  and  shall  not  conquer. 

Here,  powers  measure  themselves  with  powers,  black  night  with  day, 
one  occupation  contends  with  another,  impulse  strives  with  duty,  systems 
contend  with  systems,  and  the  blood  and  tears  of  men  stream,  for  lofty 
rights  and  truths — and  also  for  those  who  violate  them. 

What  is  it  which  inspires  your  aspiration  for  truth,  justice,  nobleness ; 
your  weeping  of  hot  tears  aller  full  perfection  ?  What  elevates  heroes, 
teachers,  judges,  lofty  thinkers,  poets  t  What  is  it  that  glows  in  every 
feeling,  and  ennobles  the  efforts  of  our  arts  ? 

Oh,  it  is  presentiment ;  a  faint  breath,  a  rapturous  foretaste  of  the 
loftiest  height  of  your  own  worth ;  a  ghmmer  of  the  brightness  of  your 
destiny.  Before  your  wings  have  their  full  sweep,  it  is  true  that  the 
grave-mound  must  cover  us.  Yet  we  still  aspire ;  and  they  will  stretch 
&emselvcs  out  and  be  borne  victoriously  upward. 

On  the  altar  of  thy  temple  bums  brightly  the  holy  light  of  the  soul. 
And  whoever  'sees  the  flame  ascending  shall  neither  tremble  before  its 
blaze,  nor — filled  with  error,  strike  it  down.  The  whole  of  that  temple 
is  illuminated  in  which  brethren  on  their  knees,  are  filled  with  holy 
things. 

Then  shall  reason  grasp  with  stronger  and  firmer  right,  his  leading- 
staff;  then  shall  disappear  cvcrj'  night  of  error,  and  all  chains  shall  fall 
away;  while  harmony,  with  sweetest  song,  shall  bless  the  welcome 
peace ;  a  peace  which  no  fates  shall  interrupt ;  for  it  is  protected  by  the 
diamond  shield  of  duty. 

Triumph,  O  brethren  1  Let  us  struggle,  and  never  pause  nor  rest ;  let 
us  do  our  utmost  to  release  whatever  is  confined  by  human  force.  Then 
the  captives,  with  powerful  wings  will  fly  upward,  leaving  a  blessing  upon 
our  graves.  We  shall  be  aspiring  to  a  more  brilliant  path  among  the 
stars,  and  they  will  be  approaching  us. 

0  life,  namelessly  sweet  t  We  proceed  from  the  bosom  of  humanity. 
Man  will  assuredly  elevate  himself,  for  such  is  the  lot  destined  for  him 
by  the  creator.  0  brothers,  brothers,  see  them  struggle  I  Triumph  I 
They  rise,  they  soar  higher  and  higher !  We  shall  see  them  in  the  starry 
path,  approaching  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  stars !       Starke.     (Poem.) 

If  we  should  draw  a  map,  with  a  sky-blue  ground,  and  gold  stars  of 
different  kinds  to  indicate  the  various  kinds  of  educational  institutions — 
academies,  universities,  seminaries,  and  so  on,  down  to  common  schools — 
and  such  a  map  would  be  much  more  worth  the  trouble  of  making  it^ 
than  one  on  which  near  every  town  should  be  marked  with  a  blood-red 
line  the  battles  fought  there — we  should  see  a  most  splendid  map  of  stars, 
upon  the  field  of  the  mental  activity  of  our  race.     And  if  this  plan  should 
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be  followed  out  for  all  oountrieR,  we  should  have  a  most  mterestiDg  col- 
lection of  maps  of  the  condition  of  human  nature ;  and  should  be  aston* 
ished  at  the  multitude  of  means  of  education  among  enlightened  nationSi 
as  we  are  upon  gazing  at  the  starry  heavens. 

And  if  we  should  sometimes  find  a  region  poor  in  stars,  or  quite  desti- 
tute  of  tliem,  still  we  could  not  look  upon  such  a  map  without  becoming 
firmly  convinced  that  the  destiny  of  man  is  a  great  and  magnificent  one : 
and  is,  to  attain  through  truth  to  virtue,  through  virtue  to  happiness,  and 
under  the  guidance  of  the  latter  to  a  perfection  higher  and  higher  to 
infinity. 

The  nobility  of  the  human  mind  reveals,  in  the  first  cry,  ^at  independ- 
ence which  appears  in  its  mode  of  opposing  itself  to  impressions,  without 
either  coming  into  collision  with  them,  or  permitting  them  to  pass  by 
with  a  merely  superficial  notice. 

From  this  sourcs  proceeds  our  consciousness,  and  that  invaded  harmony 
which  is  the  holy  sping  of  eternal  life. 

If  you  would  not  r^ize  the  apprehension  that  this  independence  may 
be  lost  in  the  external  world,  or  may  sink  into  egotism,  or  may  fall  into 
one-sidedness  of  feeling,  seek  for  some  counterpoise  against  those  bad 
tendencies,  the  earlier  the  better ;  and  to  your  course  of  training,  proceed 
with  reference  to  the  inner  harmony  of  the  tife. 

The  child  should  grow  up,  that  all  that  is  good,  great  and  glorious  maV 
establish  itself  in  him ;  and  may  blossom  out  into  happiness,  throua» 
love,  that  inward  fountain  of  humanity,  which  is  the  true  means  ror 
training  a  child. 

The  whole  earthly  existence  should  be  the  development  of  fitness  for  • 
brighter  world. 

'  This  is  the  design  of  God,  in  the  laws  of  our  nature,  and  in  oar  firee- 
dom. 

And  thus  will  grow  the  tree  of  humanity. 

There  exists  in  man  a  spirit  which  tends  to  cut  itself  free  from  nature, 
and  to  look  aboYe  the  earth.  Thus  it  is  that  we  become  perfect  ^  thus,  in 
the  loving  child,  we  see  the  fiiture  angel. 

This  is  the  destiny  of  man. 

The  highest  result  of  human  training  is  thus,  that  the  spirit  of  each 
individual  shall  appear  as  an  individualized  separate  spirit ;  and  that  in 
education,  this  same  spirit,  again,  should  appear  as  identical  with  the 
universal  spirit  of  all  of  us.  Schwarz. 

Man  is  the  being,  of  all  earthly  beings. 

^  A  spark  of  the  light  and  power  of  God,  (Genesis, J ;  21,)  he  bears  within 
himself^  in  this  world,  heaven  and  hell. 

Whichever  of  these  ho  awakens,  burns  within  him. 

If  we  make  angels  of  ourselves,  we  become  such ;  if  devils  we  become 
such. 

We  have  life  and  death  set  before  us ;  we  may  choose  whichever  we  wHL 

Each  of  u§  can  go  whither  he  will ;  for  man  is  free. 

God  is  in  heaven,  and  heaven  is  in  man. 

But  if  man  is  to  be  in  heaven,  heaven  must  be  revealed  in  man. 

The  right  road  to  come  to  God  is,  so  far  as  we  are  capable  of  distin- 
guishing it,  for  man  to  come  ovit  from  his  admitted  sins. 

Jacob  Bohme. 

It  is  difficult  to  avoid  being  enthusiastic  in  considering  the  great 
thought,  that,  just  as  all  sciences,  not  even  excepting  the  empirical  ones, 
are  always  tending  more  and  more  towards  a  point  of  complete  unity,  so . 
will  humanity  itself  ultimately  realize,  as  a  constitutive  law,  that  same 
unity  which  at  their  beginning  of  their  history  was  a  fundamental  fornur 
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tive  rule ;  that,  just  as  all  the  rays  of  human  knowledge,  and  the  experi- 
ences of  many  centuries,  will  at  last  gather  into  one  focus  of  truth,  and 
realize  the  ideas,  which  had  already  occurred  to  one  and  another  great 
mind,  so  that  at  last  all  the  different  sciences  will  be  only  one,  so  the  dif- 
ferent right  and  wrong  paths  through  which  men  have  hitherto  been 
(graying,  will  at  last  meet  together  at  one  point,  where  mankind  will 
gather  together  agam,  and  as  one  perfect  person  will  obey  the  same  law 
w  unity. 

However  distant  this  point  may  be,  it  is  still  the  duty  of  those  to  whom 
such  hopes  are  not  folly,  to  promote  this  great  work,  and  by  united  labor 
fbr  the  perfection  of  the  sciences,  at  least  to  hasten  this  great  epoch  of 
humanity. 

For  all  ideas  must  have  been  realized  in  the  field  of  knowledge,  before 
they  can  realize  themselves  in  history ;  and  mankind  will  never  become 
one,  until  its  knowledge  shall  have  attained  to  unity.  Scuellikg. 

If  thou  wouldst  assert  thy  destiny,  0  man,  forget  not  that  thou  art 
destined  to  immortality. 

Set  not  thy  whole  heart  upon  things  which  thou  must  certainly  leave, 
and  may  leave  so  soon. 

Treat  not  with  indifference  things  which  can  and  will  have  a  great 
ever  enduring  influence  upon  thy  future  fate. 

Limit  not  thy  desires,  thy  endeavors,  thy  hopes,  within  a  moment ;  for 
thou  mayest  look  forward  to  eternity.  Zollikofek. 

Dost  thou,  0  man,  seek  for  thy  position  here  below,  and  thv  des- 
tiny? 

Consult  for  an  answer,  both  thy  reason,  and  thy  experience. 

Consider  thy  race,  consider  humanity,  what  it  ought  to  be — what  it  is. 

Consider  the  savage,  and  the  civilized  man ;  the  king,  the  beggar,  the 
man  of  worldly  wisdom,  the  Greenlandcr  in  his  smoky  hut. 

All  assert  the  same  destiny. 

When  you  have  collected  their  answers,  compare  them  together. 

We  are  called  by  our  creator,  only  and  exclusively  to  be  righteous  and 
to  be  happy  in  righteousness ;  to  seek  after  truth,  to  love  beaut}^  to  desire 
what  is  good,  to  do  what  is  best,  to  pray  to  God,  and  to  do  good. 

MosEs  Mendelssohn. 

Lawyers,  educators,  friends  of  humanity  1  Let  us  unite  our  powers  in 
order  to  demonstrate  to  man  that  amidst  the  infinitely  varied  circumstan- 
ces of  life,  he  will  never  find  inward  happiness  except  in  the  actual  and 
efficient  unity  of  his  character. 

In  striving  after  the  attainment  of  this  perfection,  following  steadily 
and  freely  the  prescriptions  of  a  universal  and  beneficent  reason,  he  will 
eiMape  from  errors,  crimes,  and  self-accusations. 

As  man  and  as  citizen,  ho  will  find  happiness  in  the  testimony  of  his 
own  conscience. 

Thus  will  man  bring  the  infinite  variety  of  his  susceptibilities,  thoughts 
and  endeavors,  into  the  unity  of  a  true,  pure  and  efficient  moral  charac- 
ter. C.  Von  Dalbekg. 

If  we  consider  the  undiscovered  mystery  in  the  nature  of  man,  that  is, 
in  one  side  the  consciousness  of  our  gradual  development  and  sinking 
back  again  into  weakness  and  earthly  nothingness,  which  follows  as 
closely,  even  in  the  period  of  the  fullest  life,  and  on  the  other  side  the 
unmistakable  presentiment  of  a  higher  destiny ;  and  also  that  mysteri- 
ous and  undiscoverable  spirit  which,  we  do  not  doubt,  is  what  keeps  the 
visible  organism  in  motion,  and  which  is  so  closely  connected  with  it  and 
yet  so  distinct  from  it ;  when  I  consider  these  things  I  am  continually 
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fiDe<l  anew  with  tho  conviction  that  the  altar  of  truth  is  the  proper  cen- 
tral point  of  the  city  of  God,  to  be  citizens  of  which  we  ought  to  educate 
our  children.  Friedkicu  Jacobs. 

Where  there  is  death,  there  is  also  life ;  yea,  all  death,  tlm>ughout  all 
nature,  is  only  a  new  birth. 

Therefore  all  repie  mentations  of  death  are  also  representations  of  life. 

How  soilly  does  tho  sun  sink  down  and  cover  itself  up  with  purpla 
clouds ! 

But  see ;  when  the  night  is  past,  then  the  day  rises  rosily  again  in  the 
east,  and  looks  wondcringly  again  upon  the  earth  which  it  left  only  a  few 
hours  a<j^. 

See  here^  O  man,  thy  likeness  and  thy  fate;  and  grieve  not 

Th3  hopes  with  which  every  evening  passes  into  the  dark  night  will 
not  deceive  thea     If  they  could,  thou  wouldst  not  have  them. 

Thou  wilt  not  long  feel  the  terror  of  the  winter  and  of  the  night,  for 
thou  slumberest  only  to  awake  again  in  the  morning,  amidst  the  flowers  of 
an  eternal  spring,  and  greeted  by  sounds  of  holy  pleasure.  Nabbe. 

In  the  belief  of  a  personal  immortality  is  given  to  our  earthly  being  a 
signficance,  a  substance,  an  interest,  a  pmpose^  and  fixed  point  of  action, 
without  which  our  life  could  have  no  more  significance  and  substance  than 
that  of  a  beast  or  of  a  plant 

In  this  belief,  it  is  worth  our  while  to  struggle  after  mental  and  moral 
perfection,  even  if  the  next  moment  were  to  be  the  last  of  our  earthly 
career.  Without  it  all  our  moral  and  mental  attainments  would  be  mere 
imagination  and  utterly  unsubstantial 

In  this  belief^  man  can  have  good  courage  to  throw  himself  into  life, 
to  endure,  to  suffer,  even  to  offer  up  his  life  for  truth,  right  and  mortality. 
A  steady  star  of  hope  shines  upon  him.  Without  it,  there  would  be  no 
moral  power,  no  permanence  in  amoral  life,  no  permanent  dignity  of  char- 
acter. 

In  this  belief,  lastly,  the  whole  creation  assumes  a  connection  and  an 
object ;  I  know  for  what  I  am  bom  a  man.  Without  it  we  stand  beforo 
a  chaos  full  of  perplexities  and  contradictions,  in  which  are  contending 
heterogcncously  with  each  other,  endowments  and  power  without  an  ob- 
ject, requirements  and  rights  without  dignity  or  realization,  hopes  and 
wishes  without  any  prospect  of  fulfillment;  and  in  which  the  element 
would  be  entirely  wanting,  which  is  required  to  bring  these  confused 
constituents  into  unity. 

Whatever  the  human  race  is,  that  it  is  through  faith  in  personal  immor> 
tality. 

This  faith,  which  is  as  ancient  and  as  wide-spread  as  is  the  human  spe- 
cies, this  faith,  which  was  not  invented  by  selfishness  and  seized  and 
propagated  by  an  unscrupulous  priesthood,  but  which  is  an  essential  con- 
stituent of  our  nature,  is  the  germ  from  which  all  human  culture  has 
developed,  and  has  drawn  constant  support 

Were  it  possible — which  for  the  salvation  of  mankind  it  is  not — to  drive 
this  belief  utterly  out  of  man,  so  that  no  trace  of  it  should  remain,  tho 
result  would  be  to  unhumanize  man,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word,  and 
to  drop  him  back  into  the  class  of  animals. 

Even  Goethe  says,  **Why  should  not  my  iaith  have  a  divine  origin, 
and  a  real  object ;  since  it  approves  itself  practically  so  cfBcicnt  ?  It  is 
in  the  practical  that  even  our  own  individual  existence  first  becomes 
certain ! "  Ultfeu 

{To  he  c&ntwuetL) 
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•  Htmiony,  tho  altimate  object  of  all  thin^  should  exist  sa  in  the  uni- 
▼erae,  so  in  man  also,  who  is  a  little  world  in  himselfl 

,The  harmony  of  the  beayenly  spheres  should  be  echoed  in  the  soul 
of  an  educated  man. 

Since  it  is  thus  that  man  attains  to  the  comprehension  of  the  absolote 
relations  of  the  created  world,  and  of  heavenly  beauty,  he  comes  into  a 
constant  connection  with  God. 

It  is  to  this  end  especially  that  education  should  be  directed ;  which 
requires : 

1.  That  youth  should  not  hear  of  anything  which  may  awaken  un- 
chaste desires,  until  they  are  acquainted  with  the  dignity  and  loftiness 
of  human  nature. 

2.  That  youth  should  endeayor  to  attain  a  ripe  development,  by  means 
of  effort. 

8.  That  parents  are  the  proper  educators  ;  and  that  it  is  therefore  the 
greatest  injustice  to  separate  parents  and  children. 
4  That  education  should  extend  over  the  whole  period  of  youth. 

Pythagoras. 

'  Man  becomes  what  he  is,  principally  by  education  ;  which  pertains  to 
tho  whole  of  life. 

In  education  there  is  a  union  of  watchfulness  over  the  progress  of  train^ 
infff  and  of  a  course  of  discipline  for  intellectual  and  bodily  development 

Education  must  begin  even  before  birth,  with  the  parents  themselves ; 
must  constitute  a  rule  of  action  during'  the  entire  life  and  in  a  certain 
sense  must  exist  during  the  whole  of  it 

By  a  good  inward  and  outward  education,  the  best  endowed  natures  are 
developed ;  and  such  as  are  superior  to  any  that  preceded  them ;  and  in 
their  turn  they  will  bring  up  still  more  excellent  ones. 

The  name  of  education  is  not  applicable  to  a  system  of  instruction  in 
methods  of  gaining  wealth  or  bodily  strength,  or  in  any  mechanical 
knowledge,  without  the  intellectual  or  moral  element. 

A  person  may  be  well  trained  to  seamanship  or  to  a  trade,  and  may  yet 
have  no  true  education. 

Only  those  who  are  educated  in  mind*and  in  will,  become  good.  Such 
lake  pleasure  in  becoming  good  citizens,  who  will  either  govern  or  obey 
in  righteousness ;  they  become  noble  men,  who  go  forward  and  train  them- 
Bdves  in  whatever  of  perfection  is  yet  deficient 

True  education  is  the  most  desirable  of  all  that  is  good ;  and  therefore 
should  not  be  neglected. 

In  the  soul  of  man,  good  and  evil  lie  near  each  other. 

If  the  latter,  for  want  of  education,  gets  the  upper  hand,  the  man  falls 
beneath  himself. 

•  But  education,  which  promotes  goodness,  raises  him  above  himself 
It  is  by  education  that  the  man  first  becomes  truly  a  man.        Plato. 

As  long  as  the  youthful  mind  has  gnined  no  moral  strenjijth,  it  should 
be  kept  as  far  as  possible  from  intercourse  with  the  world ;  for  its  sins 
contaminate  the  inexperienced. 
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In  like  maimer,  ebildren  should  not  attend  plays ;  for  there  vices  will 
creep  upon  them  most  easily,  by  means  of  wanton  representations. 

Pupils  should  often  exercise  themselves  in  contemplation. 

The  body  should  be  trained  with  some  strictness,  in  order  that  the  mind 
may  not  become  refractory. 

It  is  g  oi  for  the  young  to  select  some  one  noble  man  for  a  model. 

But  young  people  should  not  remain  too  long  in  this  simplicity ;  for  it 
would  become  a  means  of  betraying  them  into  evil 

To  tell  the  truth  to  those  in  foult  should  not  be  omitted.  For  knowledge 
of  one*s  faults  is  the  beginning  of  improvement 

And  even  where  the  truth  appears  to  find  no  entrance,  the  heart  often 
fesls  it 

For  noble  souls,  labor  Is  nourishment 

It  is  not  enough  to  have  begun  our  education ;  we  must  also  continue  it 

It  is  better  for  a  young  man  to  be  serious,  than  to  be  fond  of  pleasure 
and  a  favorite  in  laige  assemblies. 

For  it  is  with  young  people  as  it  is  with  wine ;  that  which  is  sour  whei| 
new,  acquires  a  fine  flavor  by  ago ;  but  that  which  is  sweet  at  first,  becomes 
sour. 

Noble  minds  are  easily  excited  by  what  is  noble. 

It  is  not  important  how  many  books  are  read,  but  how  valuable. 

In  order  to  assist  the  weakness  of  children,  they  should  often  bespokea 
to  in  similitudes. 

We  should  endeavor  to  reform  depraved  wills. 

The  mind  should  be  drilled,  as  much  as  the  body. 

If  ^truction  in  wisdom  and  virtue  is  to  find  a  good  soil  in  the  mind, 
delusion  and  error  must  first  be  driven  out  of  it,  and  the  understanding 
must  be  cultivated. 

Just  as  loaves  can  not  grow  green  by  themselves,  but  must  have  a  twig 
through  which  they  may  draw  sap,  so  even  the  best  precepts  fail,  if  they 
stand  alone,  and  are  not  based  upon  fixed  principles  of  education;  that  is, 
upon  tho  knowledge  of  what  is  right,  and  consistent  with  virtue. 

Goodness  in  man  can  not  bo  developed  until  his  reason  has  been  trained. 

Senbca. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  what  education  can  accomplish  is  little;  a 
grain  of  salt  cast  into  tho  stream  of  life,  and  rapidly  disappearing. 

But  the  truth  is  as  a  Greek  philosopher  presented  it ;  who  took  two 
young  dogs  fVom  the  same  mother,  and  let  one  of  tlicm  grow  up  without 
training,  but  taught  the  other;  and  then  exhibited  them  both  to  the  peo- 
ple. The  former,  who  had  been  taught,  instead  of  eating  the  food  placed 
before  him,  chased  a  wild  animal  which  was  let  loose,  and  secured  it, 
while  the  other  one  fell  upon  the  piece  of  flesh  and  devoured  it  like  a 
beast  of  prey. 

Even  if  education  accomplishes  no  wonders,  it  can  do  much — ^very 
much. 

IVide  in  talents  which  acquire  everything  as  it  were  spontaneously,  is 
foolish  ;  for  this  early  ripening  is  a  sign  of  approaching  death ;  that  such 
learners  have  become  mature  before  their  time.  QunmLiAN. 

Excellent  was  the  saying  of  the  LacedsBmonian  educator:  *'I  will 
teach  the  boys  to  take  pride  in  what  is  good,  and  to  abhor  what  is 
shameful.'* 

This  is  in  truth  the  most  beautiful  and  noble  aim  which  man  can  have, 
in  education.  Plutarch. 

The  remark  was  well  founded  which  Grates  the  Theban  was  accustomed 
to  make,  tliat  if  it  were  possible,  he  would  stand  on  the  highest  place  in 
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the  city,  and  cry  out,  with  all  his  power,  '*  What  are  you  thinking  of^  you 
people,  that  you  are  devoting  all  your  industry  to  the  acquirement  of 
riches,  but  take  no  care  at  all  of  your  children,  to  whom  you  are  going  to 
leave  them  ?  " 

I  might  add,  that  such  a  father  behaves  like  one  who  besto^-s  all  his 
care  on  the  sandal,  but  n^ects  the  foot  above  it.  Plutarch. 

The  children  of  the  Persians  were  from  their  earliest  years  taught  the 
love  of  justice. 

Thus,  as  the  children  in  the  schools  of  Greece  were  trained  in  the 
knowledge  of  learning  and  liberal  arts,  the  children  of  the  Persians 
attended  their  schools  for  the  sake  of  learning  justice. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this  object  the  more  quickly,  it  was  not  thought 
sufficient  to  accustom  only  their  ears  to  instruction  in  justice,  but  they 
were  taught  to  give  just  opinions  on  all  matters  which  came  up  among 
them,  and  to  fix  upon  the  proper  punishment  for  every  error. 

Thus  the  teachers,  as  public  instructors  in  justice,  devoted  a  largo  part 
of  the  day  to  hearing  and  correcting  these  opmions  of  the  children. 

Xenophon. 

The  pre-eminence  of  man  over  the  other  living  creatures  of  this  earth 
consists  in  this :  that  he  can  recognize  something  higher  and  better  than 
himself. 

He  becomes  what  he  is,  by  nature,  habit,  instruction. 

The  last  two,  together,  constitute  Education,  and  must  always  accom- 
pany each  other ;  the  former,  however,  preceding. 

Instruction  has  an  inward  purpose ;  for  it  is  beneath  a  noble  nature  to 
inquire  into  the  usefulness  of  what  is  learned. 

Education  is  to  prepare  the  mind  for  instruction  in  morals,  as  men  pre- 
pare the  soil  before  sowing  seed  in  it 

Only  when  the  mind  has  become  noble  and  inclined  to  goodness,  can 
instruction  in  morality  be  given  with  advantage ;  it  is  only  when  good 
habits  already  exist,  that  principles  can  exert  their  ennobling  influence. 

lie  who  can  command,  must  first  have  learned  how  to  obey. 

The  training  of  youth  should  bo  a  concern  of  the  state. 

Crying  is  a  useful  exercise  to  children. 

Ghildi'en's  plays  should  be  representations  of  their  future  occupations. 
%    Education  is  an  ornament  in  prosperity,  a  refuge  in  adversity. 

Parents  who  secure  a  good  education  to  their  children,  arc  more  useful 
than  those  who  merely  beget  them. 

The  children  of  such  parents  owe  them  not  only  existence,  but  an 
honored  and  happy  existence. 

As  the  eye  receives  light  through  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  so  does 
the  soul  through  instruction. 

That  scholar  makes  good  progress,  who  follows  after  those  who  precede 
him,  and  does  not  wait  upon  those  who  linger  behind  him. 

Aristotle. 

As  once  Surdarana,  a  noble  Indian  prince,  sat  on  the  bank  of  the  Gan- 
ges, he  heard  two  sayinp^s,  of  which  one  praised  the  excellence  of  wisdom, 
and  the  other  was,  "Youth,  abundance,  high  birth,  and  inexperience, 
each  in  itself,  are  sources  of  destruction.  What  must  be  the  lot  of  those 
who  possess  all  four?" 

And  the  king  reflected  within  himself,  "What  is  the  use  of  a  son 
neither  learned  nor  virtuous  ?  and  what  is  the  use  of  a  blind  eye?" 

A  child  with  capacity  and  talent  is  a  blessing ;  but  not  a  hundred 
diildren  who  are  corrupt  and  ignorant  One  moon  disperses  the  dark- 
ness sooner  than  a  whole  troop  of  stars. 

Fathers  and  mothers  are  the  enemies  of  their  children,  if  they  do  not 
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cause  them  to  be  instructed ;  for  a  man  without  knowledge  remains  with- 
out fame,  then  if  he  possesses  youth,  beauty  and  high  birth ;  ho  is  like  a 
blossom  without  firagrance. 

Like  the  glitter  of  the  eastern  mountains  in  the  light  of  the  sun,  is  a 
man  of  low  birth,  influenced  by  the  stimulus  of  good  writings. 

Youth  should  avoid  evil  company,  for  by  it  they  become  corrupted,  as 
sweet  water  becomes  undrinkable  by  mixture  with  the  ocean. 

Education  is  of  higher  value  than  beauty  or  hidden  treasures. 

It  accompanies  us  m  traveling  through  strange  countries ;  and  gives  us 
inexhaustible  powers. 

A  man  without  education  is  like  the  beasts  of  the  field. 

Amara  Sukti,  a  learned  king,  had  three  sons,  without  industry  or  tal- 
ent 

Considering  this  fiict,  their  father  called  together  his  council,  and  con- 
sulted it  as  to  the  means  for  cultivating  their  minds. 

Then  one  of  the  council  answered,  Since  life  is  short  and  Ica&rning  is 
long,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  how  to  abbreviate  the  road  of  learning, 
and  to  bring  the  substance  of  it  into  a  compressed  form. 

Thus  must  the  essence  of  learning  be  acquired :  as  the  swan  draws 
milk  from  the  water.  Indian  Tal€, 

Since  complete  happiness  only  comes  with  advancing  years,  for  the 
reason  that  then  only  can  we  cooperate  in  producing  the  happiness  of 
others,  no  reasonable  man  would  wish  to  pass  his  whole  life  in  the  condi- 
tion of  childhood. 

Since  every  art,  and  all  instruction,  is  intended  to  supply  what  is  want- 
ing by  nature,  the  general  problem  of  education  is,  to  develop  children, 
as  imperfect  beings,  into  p^fect  ones. 

Therefore  the  neglect  of  education  is  most  harmful  to  the  state  itself; 
since  the  maintenance  and  well-being  of  the  state  depend  upon  it. 

The  best  laws  are  of  no  use,  if  the  citixens  are  not  morally  and  intel- 
lectuallv  developed. 

The  best  natural  endowments  will  always  produce  the  best  political 
constitution. 

But  aside  from  this,  it  is  a  shame  not  to  have  boon  educated ;  for  he 
who  has  received  an  education  differs  fVom  him  who  has  not,  as  the  living 
does  from  the  dead. 

The  object  of  education  is  to  train  children,  and  others  who  need  it, 
that  they  shall  learn  to  know  the  beautiful,  and  shall  bo  instructed  in 
everything  that  is  necessary  and  useful. 

The  citizen  must  be  morally  good,  and  bo  capable  of  noble  deeds. 

Therefore,  the  domination  of  the  animal  passions  must  be  broken  down 
by  the  laws. 

Aeason  and  understanding  are,  in  man,  the  aim  of  nature. 

The  understanding  must  be  trained  through  the  heart 

Right  education  consists  in  this  :  that  men  should  from  their  youth  up 
be  accustomed  to  be  rejoiced  and  afflicted  as  reason  requires ;  aiid  above 
aU,  that  the  lower  part  of  tlie  soul  be  in  subjection  to  the  higher,  the 
reasoa 

A  sound  and  well  trained  mind,  in  a  sound  and  well  adapted  body. 

AU  art,  all  education,  should  be  only  complementary  to  nature. 
I   t  The  better  part  of  man  is  the  reason ;  which  must  therefore  be  the 
chidT  object  of  education. 

Only  he  who  lives  in  accordance  with  his  nature — ^his  reason — and 
entrusts  to  it  the  care  of  himself,  and  thinks  and  acts  in  such  a  manner 
as  is  worthy  of  a  reasonin«;  being— only  such  a  m  in  is  pleasing  to  Go«l. 

Since  the  gods  concern  Uiemselves  about  men,  it  follows  that  tlio  noblest 
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part  of  man,  the  development  of  the  mind  and  of  the  moral  feelings,  is 
especially  near  their  hearts. 

With  men 'to  whom  this  better  portion  of  human  endowments  is  denied, 
education  is  wasted. 

It  can  improve  nature,  but  not  completely  change  it  Aristotlb. 

There  is  no  living  being  whose  nature  is  so  obstinate  and  cross-grained 
as  that  of  man ;  who  has  a  natural  tendency  towards  what  is  forbidden 
and  dangerous,  and  does  not  willingly  allow  himself  to  be  influenced. 

But  these  sinful  natural  tendencies  can  be  improved  by  wise  laws,  by  a 
mild  and  just  administration  of  them,  and  by  an  education  which  unites 
firmness  and  love.  Senega. 

When  parents,  either  from  avarice  or  lack  of  conscience  or  ignorance  or 
any  other  cause,  neglect  the  education  of  their  children,  the  sad  conse- 
quences which  avenge  this  neglect  do  not  fedl  to  follow. 

When  sons  so  treated  become  men  and  give  themselves  up  to  the  most 
fearful  vices,  then,  when  it  is  too  Ute,  the  parents  who  ruined  them,  expo- 
rience  profound  sorrow. 

A  good  education,  induding  proper  instruction,  is  the  first,  second  and 
last,  principal  means  by  which  youth  become  virtuous  and  happy ;  and 
all  other  advantages,  as  riches,  high  birth,  beauty,  &c.,  in  comparison 
with  such  an  education,  are  not  worth  striving  after.  Plutakcu. 

That  usual  complaint  is  altogether  a  mistake ;  namely,  that  but  few  men 
are  by  nature  endowed  with  the  capacity  for  comprehending  what  is 
brought  before  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  found  that  most  men  manifest  ease  in  thinking, 
and  aptness  to  learn. 

This  is  an  important  distinction  between  man  and  beast 

As  birds  have  born  in  them  the  capacity  for  flying,  horses  for  drawing, 
and  wild  beasts  their  untamableness,  so  is  tho  faculty  of  thinking  peculiar 
to  man. 

Although  one  man  may  possess  more  capacity  than  another,  yet  none 
can  be  found  who  can  not  by  education  be  improved  at  all. 

Intellectual  monsters  are  as  rare  as  corporeal  ones. 

Therefore,  parents  can  not  give  enough  care  to  the  education  of  their 
children;  nor  bo  careful  enough  to  provide  them  with  nurses  whose 
morals  are  not  corrupted.  Quinctilian. 

The  young  should  be  accustomed  to  obedience,  in  order  that  they  may 
find  it  easy  to  obey  reason. 

They  should  be  led  in  the  best  pathway  of  life ;  and  the  habit  will  soon 
become  pleasant  to  them.  Pytuagobas. 

Private  and  public  instruction  should  be  connected,  as  far  as  possible, 
in  order  to  join  their  advantages  and  to  prevent  their  disadvantages. 

Where  this  is  impracticable,  the  light  of  a  good  school  is  always  better 
than  the  dark  prison  of  a  home  education ;  for  the  moral  character  is 
there  in  much  less  danger  than  with  bad  domestic  tutors,  and  in  an 
impure  and  narrow  family  life.  The  best  teacher  experiences  a  higher 
sense  of  his  vocation  with  a  greater  number  of  scholars ;  and  one  scholar 
stimulates  another ;  advantages  which  far  outweigh  tho  exclusive  devotion 
of  a  teacher  to  a  few  scholars.  QuiNcnLiAN. 

Man  should  raise  himself,  by  instruction*  to  a  state  pleasing  to  God, 
and  of  true  freedom ;  and  to  a  condition  of  mind  desiring  only  what  is 
good. 

The  truly  educated  man  enjoys  the  most  beautiful  and  delightful  results ; 
passionlessness,  fearlessness,  freedom. 
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Those  who  have  enjoyed  education  and  instruction,  are  truly  free. 

Epictbtos. 

To  establish  the  reason  as  the  universal  governing  power,  is  the  purpose 
of  true  education. 
I        For  real  human  life  consists  in  this :  to  govern  all  the  actions  according 
I    to  reasoning  insight,  so  that  our  nature  shall  come  into  a  course  of  life 

accordant  with  reason,  which  is  given  us  as  a  guide  to  virtue. 
I     The  highest  good  and  happiness  consists  in  virtue ;  the  greatest  evil  in 
'  the  want  of  it  The  StoicB, 

Every  one  must  be  brought  up,  as  far  as  possible,  according  to  his 
character. 

Not,  that  is,  according  to  its  fiiults,  but  according  to  the  noble  qualities 
of  it 

We  ought  in  no  respect  to  contend  against  nature. 

Each  one  ought  to  develop  his  own  peculiar  traits  (not  being  vicious) ; 
and  not  to  endeavor  after  such  as  are  foreign  to  him. 

His  own  peculiar  characteristics  are  best  suited  to  every  man ;  but  he 
must  be  a  strict  iudge  of  his  own  traits  and  failings. 

Especially,  endeavors  should  be  made,  not  so  much  to  acquire  qualities 
which  nature  has  not  granted,  as  rather,  to  be  rid  of  the  faults  which  each 
of  us  is  subject  to.  Cicbko. 

The  ancients  educated  their  children  not  merely  by  talking  to  them, 
but  also,  and  especially,  by  means  of  examples  and  actions ;  in  order 
that  what  they  acquired  might  remain  in  their  minds  not  as  a  science, 
but  as  a  natui'o  and  custom  inseparable  from  them ;  not  as  a  thing  learned, 
but  as  an  inlierited  possession. 

When  during  a  consultation  on  this  point  one  asked  Agesilaus,  What 
children  should  bo  taught  f  ho  answered,  What  they  will  have  to  do  when 
they  become  men.  Montaigne. 

.Uthough  man  is  by  nature  a  domesticated  being,  it  is  only  by  educa- 
tion that  he  becomes  tho  best  of  all  created  beings  on  earth,  and  the 
nearest  to  God. 

But  if  ho  grows  up  without  education,  or  with  only  a  poor  one,  he 
becomes  the  wildest  of  all  tho  creatures  which  the  earth  produces. 

Plato. 

Man  is  an  excellent  being,  if  he  is  truly  a  man.  ^schtlus. 

Reason  and  understanding  are,  in  man,  the  object  of  nature. 

To  this  end  must  be  directed  the  originating  of  man,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  his  habits. 

Further;  as  the  body  and  the  soul  are  two  distinct  powers,  so  has  the 
soul  itself  two  parts. 

One  of  these  possess  reason ;  the  other  none. 

Each  of  these  two  parts  has  its  own  faculties;  one,  those  of  the 
instincts ;  the  other,  that  of  thinking. 

As  the  body  precedes  tho  soul  in  Uie  order  of  time,  so  does  the  unrea- 
soning part  of  the  soul  precede  the  reasoning  pari 

This  is  easily  to  be  seen,  in  that  anger,  obstinacy,  and  passion,  are 
exhibited  by  a  child  as  soon  as  he  comes  into  the  world ;  but  reasoning, 
and  the  capacity  of  thought  come  with  time. 

Therefore  men  must  care  for  the  body  earlier  than  for  the  mind,  and 
next  for  the  passions;  for  the  latter  on  account  of  the  reason,  and  for  the 
former  on  account  of  the  souL  Aristotib. 

I  perceive  that  you  bring  up  your  children  quite  too  tenderly. 
Tour  desire  is,  to  be  a  good  mother. 
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But^  my  friend,  the  first  duty  of  a  good  mother  is,  not  so  much  to  see 
that  you  secure  to  your  children  proper  susceptibilities,  as  to  accustom 
thorn  as  early  as  possible  to  what  is  the  basis  of  every  virtue ;  to  modera- 
tion, and  the  control  of  their  animal  instincts. 

You  must  also  beware  lest  instead  of  a  tender  mother,  you  play  the 
part  of  a  flatterer. 

Children  who  are  brought  up  delicately  from  their  earliest  youth,  must 
necessarily  be  unable  to  resist  the  impulse  of  their  instincts,  which  is 
always  so  powerful. 

It  is  therefore  your  duty,  my  love,  to  educate  your  children  so  that  their 
nature  shall  not  receive  any  wrong  direction.  This  latter  happens  when 
the  love  of  pleasure  gains  the  control  of  their  minds,  and  when  their 
bodies  are  accustomed  always  to  require  pleasant  sensations :  so  that  the 
latter  become  feeble  and  excitable  and  the  former  disinclined  to  all  labor 
and  exertion. 

Therefore  nothing  is  more  necessary  than  that  we  should  exercise  our 
pupils  most,  in  what  they  dislike  most ;  although  they  make  sad  faces  at 
it  and  are  made  unhappy. 

There  is  no  surer  means  of  causing  them,  instead  of  becoming  slaves  to 
their  passions  and  thereby  disinclined  to  labor,  and  controlled  by  their 
animal  impulses,  to  acquire  an  early  respect  for  what  is  bcautiiiil  and 
noble,  and  to  enjoy  themselves  in  this,  instead  of  the  former. 

TuEANO,  t?ie  wife  of  Fffthagaras. 

"The  man  who  knows  himself;'' says  Cicero,  "will  find  in  himself 
traces  of  the  divine;  and  by  conducting  as  a  representation  of  the  divine, 
will  avoid  experiencing  or  doing  any  thing  which  may  shame  this  great 
gilt  of  God. 

"  When  he  has  thoroughly  investigated  and  rigorously  proved  himself 
ho  will  become  aware  with  what  high  endowments  nature  ushci^  him  into 
life,  and  how  many  means  he  possesses  of  attaining  wisdom. 

"  Man  stands  in  the  world  with  endowments  of  mind  and  soul  which, 
although  they  rest  as  it  were  under  a  veil,  will  still  in  the  end,  when  he 
shall  have  made  use  of  their  full  strength,  at  the  same  time  keeping  wis- 
dom near  him  as  a  guide,  raise  him  to  the  condition  of  a  good  and  there- 
fore of  a  happy  man. 

To  bring  man  to  the  attainment  of  this  end  by  instruction  and  educa- 
tion, is  the  high  task  of  the  educator's  art  No  other  or  loAier  purpose 
can  be  set  before  him,  than  to  develop  the  natural  man  into  an  intellectual 
and  moral  roan. 

For,  this  purpose  is  the  promotion  of  human  dignity  and  the  bettering 
of  human  destiny  and  human  dignity  of  human  nature ;  in  which  the 
voice  of  God  speaks.  ^ 

What  offers  to  man  a  sure  guide  ? 

Wisdom  only,  and  alone ;  a  part  of  which  it  is,  to  preserve  uncontami- 
nated  and  uninjured,  the  inward  genius.  M.  Adrelius  Amtonini's. 

We  should  not  only  be  willing  to  be  of  service  to  the  young,  but  should 
also  not  vex  them,  either  by  words  or  actions ;  but  use  the  best  means 
of  teaching  them  to  pray,  to  bo  orderly,  moderate,  obedient,  faithful, 
quiet  and  truthful;  not  to  curse  nor  scold,  and  to  keep  themselves 
virtuous  in  words  and  gestures. 

God's  requirements  from  us  are  that  we  assiduously  use  all  means  of 
inducing  and  protecting  the  young,  so  that  they  shall  not  become  flcHhly, 
ill-nurtured,  dissolute  persons,  as  is  very  soon  the  case  when  they  ai*e  not 
kept  under  careful  discipline. 

For  our  own  experience  shows  us  that  youth  are  like  tinder,  and  easily 
become  too  much  excited  by  what  is  bad  and  wicked. 
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Children  are  put  under  a  taskmaster,  that  he  may  instruct  them,  have 
care  of  them,  and  keep  them  confined  as  if  in  a  prison. 

But  why,  and  how  long  ? 

Shall  the  severe  discipline  and  confinement  of  the  taskmaster,  and  this 
constraint  and  servitude  of  the  children  endure  permanently  ? 

By  no  means ;  it  is  to  last  only  for  a  certain  period ;  until  the  child  is 
grown  up. 

This  obedience,  prison  and  discipline  are  for  the  best  good  of  the  child ; 
that  at  the  proper  time  he  may  become  the  master  and  inheritor  of  his 
property,  and  may  rightfully  use  it 

For  it  is  not  at  all  the  intention  and  will  of  the  father  of  the  child,  that 
his  child  shall  always  remain  under  the  taskmaster,  and  be  always  cor- 
rected with  the  rod,  but  his  intention  is  that  by  means  of  the  instruction 
and  discipline  of  the  taskmaster  he  may  become  more  fit  to  manage  his 
inheritance,  when  he  is  grown  up. 

If  a  respectable  man  should  all  his  life  do  no  other  good  thin^  than  only 
to  bring  up  his  child  aright  in  the  fear  of  Ood,  it  is  my  opinion  that  he 
would  have  done  enough  for  him,  even  if  he  should  never  go  to  St  James' 
or  to  Rome. 

The  greatest  work  you  can  do  is,  to  bring  up  your  child  aright 

I  do  not  mean  that  you  ought  to  begin  by  seeing  that  he  is  silent  in  the 
c  *a  He,  but  by  seeing  that  ho  does  net  learn  to  curse  and  to  scold. 

Let  people  say,  if  they  will,  that  children  learn  cursing  and  vices  before 
they  know  what  they  are. 

Wo  should  bring  up  our  children  to  learn  God's  word,  to  know  God,  to 
fear  him  and  to  believe  in  him ;  for  a  father  should  be  tlie  bishop  and 
pastor  of  his  o>vn  house ;  since  the  same  office  belongs  to  liim  over  his 
own  children  and  family,  that  a  bishop  has  over  his  people. 

Are  we  not  fools  ?  For  we  can  make  heaven  and  hell  serviceable  to  our 
children,  and  still  pay  no  attention  to  it 

For  how  does  it  help  you  if  you  are  never  so  pious  for  yourself,  but  are 
neglectful  of  the  bringing  up  of  your  children  ? 

The  true  family  worship  is  to  educate  your  children  well. 

Otherwise,  we  go  up  to  the  temple,  and  sacrifice  to  God,  blindly,  like 
tlie  Jew  J, 

Those  persons  ruin  their  children,  who'  knowingly  neglect  them,  and 
let  them  grow  up  without  instruction  and  disciplino  in  the  Lord. 

Luther. 

Most  teachers  sow  plants  instead  of  seeds;  do  not  proceed  from  the 
most  simple  principles. 

First  the  senses  should  be  exercised ;  then  the  memory,  then  the 
understanding,  and  lastly,  the  judgment ;  and  all  by  commencing  as 
science  does,  with  an  induction. 

The  pupil  should  leai*n  nothing  by  rote  which  he  has  not  already  com- 
prehended 

He  should  learn  nothing  which  is  not  useful  either  for  one  or  another 
condition  in  life. 

All  the  studies  must  form  one  whole ;  must  proceed  from  one  root 

Pupils  should  learn,  not  only  to  miderstand,  but  also  to  express  what 
they  understand. 

Speech,  and  knowledge  of  things,  must  proceed  together. 

Reading  and  writing  should  be  learned  together. 

Actual  intuition  of  things  is  the  most  important  part  of  instruction. 

From  this  proceeds  actual  knowledge ;  what  is  perceived  by  the  senses 
clings  fastest  in  the  memory ;  for  which  reason  pictures  are  to  be  recom- 
mended. 
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Erery  art  is  learned  bj  practice.  The  teadier  must  do  the  work  before 
the  scholar  does  it  Comemus. 

The  best  mode  is  to  make  the  children  learn  the  most  oseiul  things. 

Learning  is  onlv  an  ornament 

Therefore  the  child  himself  must  learn  to  form  opinions ;  to  which  end 
instruction  should  often  be  given  orally. 

Justice  and  desire  for  knowledge  must  be  planted  in  the  child ;  he  must 
likewise  be  earlj  instructed  in  morality ;  which  represents  virtue  in  a 
lovely  form. 

The  actions  of  a  young  person  constitute  the  truest  touchstone  of 
what  he  has  learned.  Montaigne. 

Few  rules  should  be  given  to  children ;  but  these  should  be  strictly 
adhered  to. 

It  is  best  that  rules  should  be  found  out  by  the  practice  of  them. 

Children  should  be  managed  with  kindness  and  suitably  to  their  char- 
acter. 

Wo  should  watch  against  all  affectation  in  children,  and  should  keep 
them  natural,  and  preserve  the  beauty  of  their  cliaractcr. 

For  your  children  especially,  what  they  learn  should  not  be  made  a 
burden. 

Children  should  not  be  overburdened  with  plays ;  the  best  are  those 
they  contrive  themselves. 

Childrcn\s  lessons  should  not  be  made  a  servile  labor  to  them. 

Even  their  sports  would  become  disgustful  to  them  if  they  were  forced 
to  them. 

Children  should  be  influenced  to  love  to  learn,  and  should  only  be  made 
to  work  when  thev  are  inclined  to. 

Stilly  children  should  not  be  permitted  to  be  idle  ;  and  must  be  accus- 
tomed to  drop  occupations  which  are  pleasant  to  them,  to  take  up  others 
not  so  agreeable.  Locke. 

Precocious  boys  and  youths  may  fimcy  they  are  doing  a  good  thing, 
when,  at  a  time  when  those  of  their  own  age  are  enjoying  themselves  with 
really  childish  occupations,  they  are,  as  it  were,  acting  a  part  in  the  soci- 
ety of  adults,  are  treated  by  them  as  equals,  participate  in  their  equivocal 
and  often  immoral  amusements,  make  a  figure  in  the  eyes  of  vain  girls 
and  frivolous  women,  actually  enter  into  a  lover's  relations  with  them,  and 
altogether  conduct  themselves  as  if  they  had  long  outgrown  the  children's 
school,  and  attained  to  the  condition  of  young  men,  who  are  beginning, 
after  their  fieishion,  to  enjoy  the  life  of  the  great  and  polished  world. 

But  they  are  not  conscious  how  indescribably  repulsive  this  unnatural 
amphibious  standing  makes  them  to  all  men  of  correct  feeling  and  under- 
standing; and  how  far  they  are  inferior  to  those  boys  and  youths  who  pre- 
serve their  gay  free  and  innocent  state  of  mind  with  which  nature  has 
endowed  them,  and  which  affords  them  a  pleasurable  relaxation  from  their 
hours  of  labor ;  who  preserve  the  character  of  pure  youthfulness. 

What  would  tht  ancient  Greeks  or  Romans  say,  to  see  our  youths  and 
boys,  at  an  age  when  Uiey  ought  to  be  enjoying  themselves  with  their 
companions,  appearing  in  the  guise  of  a  modem  dandy,  flitting  from  one 

Sy  ball  to  another,  regularly  attending  the  theatre,  playing  the  squire  of 
mes  or  the  tender  shepherd  at  tea-parties,  introducing  and  singing  the 
newest  opera  airs,  and  busied  with  all  the  little  and  pitiful  affairs  which 
the  highest  taste  of  the  cultivated  and  modish  world  finds  so  beautiful, 
delishtful  and  magnificent  ? 

The  youth  precociously  trained  has  no  youth ;  and  when  he  becomes  a 
man,  no  pleasure  and  no  amusement 
We  must  declare  that  all  those  fathers  and  mothers  are  deluded,  who, 
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«s  is  unfortunatdj  so  often  the  case,  are  not  as  lealous  about  anything 
else  as  thej  aro  in  using  every  |>ossible  means  to  make  their  sons,  in  Uieir 
earliest  youth,  half-mcn^-society.  Koub. 

As  with  plants,  neglect  or  care  in  their  tender  youth  contributes  prin- 
cipally  to  t^eir  decay  or  flourishing ;  and  as  the  immeasurable  growth  of 
the  Roman  Empire  was  justly  ascribed  to  the  couraffo  and  wisdom  of 
tho^e  six  kings  who  gOTemed  and  protected  its  childhood,  so,  without 
doubt  the  training  and  education  of  boyhood,  and  even  at  an  earlier  age, 
eren  if  it  is  unobserved,  and  is  noticed  by  no  one,  have  an  influence  not 
equalled  by  the  most  persevering  and  assiduous  industry  in  aAer  years. 

Bacon. 

To  care  for  their  children  so  that  they  may  secure  in  this  world  a  good 
bringing  up,  gold  and  wealth,  and  honor,  is  in  this  life  almost  the  whole 
obiect  of  parents. 

But  for  what  is  trul^  good ;  for  virtue,  goodness,  honor  of  God ;  and  bv 
gtM>d  instruction  to  bnng  ignorant  youth  early  to  this  possession  of  a  cul- 
tivated mind — ^these  are  very  little  thought  of 

To  inherit  mere  treasures  and  riches  is  not  always  good.  Often  a  young 
man  comes  thereby  to  destruction.  To  bo  rich  without  good  disciplino 
wiU  bring  but  little  prosperity. 

Better  things  are  offered  thee.  Therefbre  is  it  that  thou,  high-minded 
Cither,  dost  seek  for  the  health  and  peace  of  thy  children  in  far  other 
ways.     Thy  efforts  are  directed  to  secure  what  is  really  useful  for  them. 

Your  fkithful  commands  and  tireless  industry  shows  them  how  to  pre- 
serve themselves  from  unhappiness ;  and  your  always  wise  instruction 
retain  them  in  the  right  path  of  duty. 

Under  the  influenco  of  such  instruction,  their  souls  and  bodies  will  pros- 
per. And  such  care  on  the  part  of  parents  will  do  still  more  good.  The 
stream  whose  fountain  rises  with  so  much  profit  within  your  house,  will 
(low  out  of  it,  doing  good  as  it  goes.  ScnNEusER.    (Poem,) 

There  has  been  no  period  without  person;;  entertaining  the  delusion 
that  knowledge  and  education  are  to  be  considered  the  souroc  of  all  evils. 
There  was  even  a  time  when  Rousseau,  the  coryphous  of  tliis  class,  was 
worshipped;  Rousseau,  who  with  deceptive  and  glittering  eloquence, 
maintained  that  virtue  had  departed  in  proportion  as  the  sun  of  enlighten- 
ment had  risen  above  the  horizon,  and  tnat  with  philosophers  and  artists, 
luxury  and  vices  had  come  in ;  the  sciences  and  arts,  growing  out  of  vicos, 
astronomy  fW>m  superstition,  eloquence  from  ambition,  hatml  or  flattery, 
geometry  firom  avarice,  physics  from  curiosity,  morals  fVom  pride — ^theso 
have  enticed  the  human  raco  out  of  their  happy  natural  condition,  and 
betrayed  them  into  the  depths  of  their  present  misery. 

But  aside  fVom  the  &ct  that  the  reidms  of  science  and  arts  will  as  little 
be  injured  by  this  sort  of  declamation,  as  the  rage  of  atheism  has  availed 
to  overturn  the  everlj»ting  pillars  of  religion  in  the  human  soul,  it  docs 
not  require  long  reflection  to  comprehend  that  Rousseau  and  his 
associates  are  yiewing  entirely  and  only  from  the  misuse  of  the  sciences 
and  arts,  not  from  the  right  use  of  them,  and  blaming  the  latter  for  what 
can  only  be  charged  against  the  former ;  in  a  word,  that  they  are,  as  the 
proverb  says,  throwing  away  the  child  and  the  bathing-tub  togetlier. 

And  thus  will  it  be  to  the  end  of  time,  even  tliough  whole  armies  of 
Row^eauft,  like  Vandals,  should  overrun  Europe. 

With  unworthy  teachers  and  pupils,  science  and  education  will  bring 
harm  and  destruction,  like  a  swonl  in  the  hands  of  an  unskillful  man ;  but 
under  the  charge  of  a  truly  wise  mnn,  they  brini*  endless  bl^s^ings. 

K'lt  jast  as  certainly  as  man  was  created,  not  to  crawl  on  all  fours  in  the 
depths  of  primeval  forests,  but  to  develop  his  mental  and  moral  faculties, 
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as  plants  are  organized  to  bloom  and  bear  frait|  just  so  certainly  be  needs 
education,  and  only  by  means  of  it  will  become  what  he  ought  to  become, 
.  man,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word. 

Where  error  is  prevailing,  I  will  shed  the  light  of  truth ;  where  burdens 
are  growing  wearisome,  I  will  inspire  renewed  strength ;  aiid  by  words 
and  by  poems,  I  will  consecrate  my  brethren  to  a  free  humanity. 

Though  deceit  and  delusion  fiU  the  air  with  diU'kness,  soon  will  the 
douds  of  night  scatter  away  into  silyery  stripes,  like  vapor.  God  did  not 
give  thee  in  vain  the  spirit  of  a  nobler  life.  Go,  and  shine,  whither  he 
calls  thee.  Voss.     {Poem.) 

What  can  be  baser  for  the  human  race  than  like  the  Sultan  Ibrahim,  to 
be  condemned  to  eternal  childhood  ? 
But  this  is  the  equivalent  of  completely  extirpating  all  morality. 

Author  of  *^  Fhilowpkie  de  la  natvreJ*^ 

Enlightenment  is  the  progress  of  man  out  of  his  self-incurred  minority. 
Minority  is  the  lack  of  Uie  power  of  using  one's  own  understanding 
without  the  guidance  of  another.  Kant. 

The  substance  of  enlightenment — that  which  is  made  the  subject  of  it — 
what  must  be  conceived  under  the  form  of  it — is  included  in  the  three 
great  questions :  What  must  I  do  to  become  what  as  a  purely  intellectual 
being  f  ought  to  become,  and  what  as  a  purely  experimental  being,  I  must 
become  V     What  ought  I  to  do  ?    What  can  I  hope  for  ? 

This  is  the  center  and  focus  of  all  proper  and  real  enlightenment ;  to 
which  are  and  must  be  related  all  material  which  may  accidentally  become 
the  subject  of  enlightenment 

Thus  true  enlightenment  is  characterized  by  the  fact  that  all  other 
knowledge  and  thought  is,  as  means,  positively  or  negatively  subordinated 
to  it,  as  to  a  compend  of  all  truth  which  is  worthy  of  being  known,  which 
is  interwoven  with  the  essential  being  and  the  real  purpose  of  humanity, 
and  which  is  immediately  interesting. 

These  three  great  questions,  which  comprehend  the  one  great  sacred 
principle  of  humanity,  and  the  clear  answer  to  which  will  bring'  out 
clearly  the  consciousness  of  the  idea  of  the  one  principle,  so  that  the  will 
which  can  comprehend  only  what  is  thus  grasped  by  the  consciousness 
can  comprehend  it  and  govern  itself  by  it, — these  three  questions  have  no 
other  purpose  than  harmony  of  thought,  for  the  sake  of  rendering  poF&ible 
a  will  in  harmony  with  itself  and  with  the  whole  world  of  reasoning  minds. 

He  who  has  once  listened  to  this  music  of  the  spheres — which  bcwever 
is  only  heard  by  the  ear  of  the  moral  nature — has  raised  himself  to  the  level 
of  humanity;  and  belongs  among  the  elect,  who  do  not  vainly  wear  the 
human  shape.  Gkeilikq. 

The  true  victories,  the  only  ones  which  we  need  never  lament,  are  those 
won  over  the  dominion  of  ignorance. 

The  employment  most  honorable,  and  most  profitable  to  the  people,  is 
to  labor  for  the  diffusion  and  extension  of  the  ideas  of  men. 

Napoleon  Bonaparte. 

Training,  cultivation  and  enlightenment  are  modifications  of  social  life ; 
results  of  the  industry  and  efforts  of  men  towards  improving  their  f  ocial 
condition.  Mendelssohn. 

Man  becomes  greater  in  proportion  as  he  learns  to  know  himself  and  his 
powers. 

Tf  man  possesj^es  the  consciousness  of  what  he  is,  he  will  soon  al^o  learn 
what  he  ought  to  be ;  let  him  have  a  theoretical  respect  for  himself,  tnd 
a  practical  will  soon  follow. 
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It  ifl  nan  to  expect  great  progress  fW>in  the  good  tendencies  of  man ; 
for  in  order  to  broome  better  he  must  alread  j  be  good.  For  this  same 
reason,  the  revolution  in  man  must  proceed  from  the  theoretical  conscious- 
ness of  His  being;  he  must  be  theoreticaHy  good,  in  order  to  be  practi- 
cally so ;  and  the  surest  preparation  for  a  course  of  action  consistent  with 
itself  is  thS  theoretical  conviction  that  the  essential  part  of  man  exists 
oniT  in  unitT  and  through  unity. 

ifor  man,  having  once  reached  this  conviction,  will  also  see  that  unity 
in  will  and  action  must  be  as  natural  and  necessary  to  him  as  the  main- 
tenance of  his  existence. 

And  from  this,  he  will  further  observe,  that  unity  in  will  and  action 
are  as  natural  to  him  as  the  mcchuusm  of  his  body,  and  the  unity  of  his 
consciousness.  Scuellikq. 

True  enlightenment  is  characterized,  not  so  much  by  extended  knowl- 
edge and  insight,  as  by  correct  estimation  and  valuation  of  all  that  men 
know  and  undertake ;  by  the  correct  reference  of  all  things  to  their  pur- 
poses, and  ultimately  to  the  highest  destiny  of  humanity  ;  and  lastly, 
and  especially,  by  man's  endeavor  to  free  himself,  in  opinion  and  action, 
from  the  influence  and  absolute  authority  of  all  other  men,  and  of  his  own 
previous  opinions. 

Enlightenment  itself,  or  the  efforts  which  the  enlightened  person  makes, 
not  only  to  diffuse  his  own  views  and  to  relieve  other  men  from  the  errors 
which  he  feels  himself  free  from,  but  also  to  awake  in  others  an  independ- 
ent and  free  activity  of  thought  and  action,  and  to  render  them  capable  of 
and  inclined  to  the  investigation  of  truth  and  the  renunciation  of  preju- 
dice:— ^this  pursuit  can  1^  successfully  followed  only  by  one  who  is 
acquainted  with  the  powers  of  the  human  mind,  the  natural  course  of  its 
development,  its  inward  and  outward  obstacles,  and  with  the  original  and 
subsequent  accidental  connexions  between  the  impulses  of  the  heart  and 
the  tendencies  of  the  tastes,  on  one  hand«  and  the  procedure  of  the  think- 
ing part  of  our  nature  on  the  other. 

Asids  from  these  views  and  convictions,  nothing  can  result  from  enlight- 
enment, except  what  has  too  often  been  in  operation :  a  rebellious  attack 
upon  the  same  freedom  of  opinion  which  man  ought  to  possess  for  himself 
and  to  allow  or  restore,  without  limitation,  to  oUiers ; — a  well-meant  des- 
potism over  the  intellects  and  opinions  of  others ; — an  unnatural  pouring 
in  of  new  knowledge  with  the  existing  mass  which  has  no  related  and 
connecting  materials  in  it;  an  operation  of  which  the  best  result  must  be 
the  rejection  by  the  latter  of  the  new  addition,  whose  conjunction,  if  en- 
forced, would  break  up  all  connection,  and  all  that  beneficial  union  which 
gives  to  our  knowledge  its  principle  value  and  interest 

C.   C.  E.  SCUMID. 

The  diief  problem  of  education  must  be,  not  only  to  communicate  to 
youth  in  an  intelligible  manner  the  sum  of  what  man  as  man  needs  to 
know,  but  also  to  develop  harmoniously  and  naturally  the  various  facul- 
ties of  the  soul,  so  that  the  pupil  himself  shall  learn  how  to  investigate 
further  after  truth,  and  shall  choose  for  his  guides  in  life,  the  noble  and 
most  elevated  ideas  of  the  true,  the  beautiful  and  the  holy ;  and  lastly, 
that  by  gradual  accustoming,  in  earnestness  mingled  with  love,  he  may  be 
led  in  the  road  of  right,  morality,  religion  and  virtue. 

True  enlightenment  consists  in  this ;  that  man  rightly  comprehend  his 
moral  destiny,  always  have  it  before  his  eyes,  refer  to  it  all  the  manifold 
phenomena  within  and  without  him,  and  observe  everything  from  its 
proper  point  of  view.  Heydenreich. 

It  is  not  merely  true  that  all  enlightenment  of  the  understanding  is 
valuable  only  so  fiur  as  it  reacts  upon  the  character.    It  also  proceeds,  to 
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A  certain  extent,  from  the  eluuracter ;  for  the  road  to  the  head  must  pasi 
through  the  heart 

Development  of  the  susceptibilities  is  thus  a  pressing  need  of  the  age; 
not  only  because  it  is  a  means  of  rendering  increased  insight  "efficiently 
useful  in  actual  life,  but  also  because  it  stimulates  to  the  improvement  of 
insight  *ScuiLLER. 

We  do  not  divert  men  from  error  merely  by  contradicting  their  foolish 
words,  but  by  dissolving  out  of  them  the  spirit  of  their  Errors. 

It  does  not  help  one  to  see,  to  describe  to  him  the  night,  and  its  dark 
colors  and  shadows.  We  can  show  what  the  night  is  only  by  lighting  up ; 
and  what  blindness  is,  by  covering  the  eyes. 

Just  as  little  will  one  learn  the  right  path  to  a  place  by  being  led  about 
through  all  the  side  streets  where  he  might  go  astray.         Pestalozzi. 

Enlightenment  in  an  empty  heart  is  mere  memorizing,  however  it  may 
add  to  the  acuteness  of  the  mind.  •  J.  P.  F.  Richtek. 

Why  can  not  law  and  a  fixed  order  of  each  thing  with  all,  complete 
what  clear  reason  has  begun  ? 

One  who  doubts  upon  this  point,  must  receive  it  as  the  first  law  of  na- 
ture that  the  human  race,  sold  under  the  dominion  of  evil,  can  not  attain 
to  any  better  condition ;  and  that  its  clearest  and  surest  principles  must 
for  ever  remain  false  and  delusive  words. 

But  if  this  is  not  so ;  if  infinite  space  has  resolved  itself  into  sta^  and 
suns ;  and  chaos,  under  the  laws  of  nature,  has  been  reduced  into  a  reg- 
ular course,  then  let  us,  in  this  chaos  of  men  on  our  earth,  not  doubt  of 
the  same  desirable  consummation,  but  rather,  with  good  courage,  contribute 
our  utmost  to  bring  it  about 

Light  is  the  quietest  and  strongest  element  in  nature.  By  its  rapid 
beams,  by  its  direct,  continued,  noiseless  action,  it  enlivens  and  purifies 
nature,  wakes  and  paints  the  slumbering  blossoms,  or  causes  other  colors 
to  fade.     It  is  the  eternal  agent  of  incessant  creative  power. 

So  should  our  efibrts  be  for  posterity ;  and  all  their  reward,  tliat  by 
them,  as  b^  the  absorbed  rays  of  light,  a  new  and  beautiful  creation  shall 
arise.  IIerdek. 

It  is  perhaps  not  hard  to  understand  why  so  many  persons  prefer  dark- 
ness to  light ;  night  to  the  brightness  of  day. 

The  fault  may  lie  in  the  organization  of  tlicir  Ren^orium,  which  can  not 
bear  light 

Let  uie  owl  be  asked  whether  day  or  night  afibrds  it  the  most  pleasant 
sensations  ? 

But  there  may  be  a  fault  on  the  part  .of  the  enlighteners  themselves. 
They  may  disseminate  harmful  sparks  of  fire  instead  of  the  light  of 
truth — may  introduce  more  of  corruption  among  men,  than  of  moral 
improvement 

The  visionary,  the  alchymist^  the  mystery-monger,  as  much  think 
themselves  enlightened,  as  other  men  think  them  fools,  or  what  they  are. 

Enlightenment  is  recognition  of  truth,  rejection  of  prejudice,  delusion 
and  superstition. 

-  In  order  to  diffuse  enlightenment  more  generally,  the  intellectual  faculties 
should  first  be  as  much  as  possible  brought  under  good  reputation ;  and 
instruction,  encouragement  to  progress,  and  to  the  investigation  of  the 
truth,  must  be  made  universal. 

Otherwise,  there  would  never  be  more  than  a  few  enlightened  persons ; 
and  there  would  be  very  many  who- would  injure  and  persecute  them. 

Weikakd. 

As  the  sun  is  the  central  point  of  our  {danetary  system,  so  that  our  earth, 
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as  wen  as  the  other  planets  and  their  moonft,  circling  round  it^  deriTt 
from  it  light  and  heat,  so  does  reason,  as  the  means  of  knowing  the  eternal 
and  diTine,  and  according  to  the  same  laws  of  nature,  constitute  the  cen- 
tral pmnt  j>f  all  the  other  faculties  of  the  mind  and  soul. 

But  if  education,  instead  of  improving,  is  not  to  be  injurious,  and  is 
not  to  lead  the  pupils  in  paths  of  error — if  instead  of  blessing  it  is  not  Ui 
bring  only  cursing  and  dratruction,  by  skillfully  perverting  men  from  their 
proper  course,  it  is  necessary  that  the  development  of  the  reason  should 
not  only  not  be  neglected,  as  is  the  custom  especially  in  a  period  of  partial 
enlightenment^  but  it  oii^t  to  be  managed  wiw  a  special  view  of 
enabling  each  one  of  the  fi^ulties  to  be  cultivated  in  the  way  that  natura 
prescrtta. 

For  this  reason,  religious  and  moral  education,  in  which  the  reason 
perfects  itself  unfolds  its  flowera,  and  bears  its  fruit,  must  be  a  pennaaent 
and  principal  department  of  it 

The  conscience,  whose  power  man  feels  even  in  the  midst  of  the  tumuli 
f  base  passions,  and  knows  that  what  he  does  is  wrong,  should  receive 
early  and  solicitous  care ;  in  order  that  the  soul  may  not  deny  its  own 
pure  nature,  or  its  laws. 

That  susceptibility,  which  we  denominate  the  conscience,  is  nothing 
but  the  complaining  voice  of  the  souL  It  is  the  immortal  part  of  man^ 
speaking. 

He  only  is  truly  free,  who  obeys  this  voice,  the  law  of  his  soul,  which 
can  only  desire  what  God  wills.  Zschokke. 

In  truth,  what  more  elevates  the  soul,  or  more  encourages  virtue^ 
enlarges  and  refines  the  impulses  of  the  heart,  as  lolly  opinions  of  tha- 
obfect  of  our  existence?  The  universe,  unlimited;  infinite  space  and 
time ;  the  sun  which  shines  upon  us,  a  spark  from  some  superior  sun ;  our 
immortal  soul,  allied  to  immortals,  and — if  it  obeys  God,  destined  i» 
God*8  happiness.  Wiblamo. 

If  childhood  is  educated  according  to  the  measure  of  its  powers,  they 
will  continually  grow  and  increase ;  while  if  forced  beyond  their  strength^ 
they  decrease,  instead  of  increasing.  Augcstiss. 

During  the  first  seven  years,  the  child  is  pure  and  simple,  like  soft  wax. 

With  the  departure  of  boyhood  comes  the  period  when  the  child  takes 
up  all  manner  of  faults ;  partly  from  his  own  tendencies,  partly  from  his 
imitation  of  the  evil  which  he  sees.  As  the  body  gro\s's,  the  mind 
increases  along  with  it,  and  Uie  secret  feelings  burst  into  flame. 

Deficiencies  in  true  education  are  the  source  of  delusion  and  of  aU 
transgressions ;  the  chief  cause  of  violations  of  the  laws  of  the  mind. 

In  Older  that  the  invisible  mind  may  be  the  dwelling  of  the  invisible- 
God,  the  characteristic  endowments  of  men  are  in  the  need  of  instruction. 

PniLO. 

The  design  of  education,  is,  in  one  hand,  the  development  of  what, 
though  undeveloped,  is  capable  of  development,  from  dependence  to  inde> 
pendence ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  likeness  to  God ;  tliat  is,  harmony ;. 
health  of  the  bodily  and  spiritual  organism,  so  that  it  shall  enjoy  tho 
utmost  sense  of  life  and  activity  of  which  its  oi^nization  renders  it  capa- 
Ue ;  that  all  the  functions  of  the  corporeal  life  shall  be  harmoniously 
active ;  that  the  mind  shall  also  be  liarmonioui^ ;  to  the  end  that  in  thought 
truth,  in  will  freedom,  in  feeling  love,  sludl  be  tlie  star  and  center  of  life. 

But  the  character  also  has  it^  needs. 

He  who  undertakes  to  educate  it,  must  himself  love  freedom ;  for  he  is 
to  educate  free  men. 

Freedom  from  passions  and  desires,  from  prejudice  and  superstition, 
that  fiwidom  which  finds  its  life  and  essence  in  law  and  in  self-denial. 
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that  freedom  which  knows  that  man  has  within  himself  the  source  of  his 
pain  and  pleasure,  and  that  he  only  is  free  who  frees  himself— is  the  first 
requisite  of  a  teacher.  Karl  Schmidt. 

Mftn  takes  his  place  upon  the  scene  of  life,  provided  with  bodily  and 
mental  endowments  such  as  no  other  being  has,  that  we  know. 
•   All  that  he  can  become  appears  as  a  seed  which  awaits  its  development ; 
a  flower  from  which  the  fruit  will  be  developed,  and  under  favorable  cir- 
cumstances will  ripen. 

As  in  other  organized  beings,  this  development  and  training  partly, 
follow  unvarying  natural  laws  without  needing  any  help  from  without 

The  body  grows,  its  members  enlarge  and  become  useful  Manifold 
Impulses  appear.  The  senses  receive  impressions  from  the  outer  world 
The  reason  becomes  active,  and  even  in  its  most  imperfect  manifestation 
gives  a  character  which  distinguishes  man  from  the  animal  creation,  not 
merely  in  degree,  but  in  kind. 

But,  unlike  animals,  man  has  more  need  of  foreign  aid,  from  the 
moment  of  birth  to  the  period  of  childhood  and  youth. 
'  This  aid  must  supply  the  place  of  the  instinct  of  animals,  and  of  the 
services  which  he  afterwards  receives  from  the  free  activity  of  his  matured 
reason. 

Without  constant  care  and  protection,  the  body,  which  man  has  in 
common  with  beasts,  is  in  constant  danger  of  injury  or  death. 

Without  the  aid  of  other  reasoning  beings,  that  quality  which  distin- 
I  guishes  him  from  the  unreasoning,  can  never  approach  that  grade  of 
'  oempleteness  which  its  original  perfectibility  will  admit ;  and  the  highest 
of  its  endowments,  the  reason,  which  is  founded  upon  independent  action, 
would,  though  it  might  attain  to  some  strength,  with  difficulty  attain  to 
that  fixed  grade  of  elevation  in  which  only  it  can  appear  as  entirely 
perfected. 

Without  instruction  from  others  the  mind  can  acquire  by  its  own  obser- 
vations upon  the  external  world,  some  inconsiderable  store  of  knowledge ; 
but  it  would  both  gain  this  slowly,  and  would  fail  to  gain  a  great  addi- 
tional mass. 

Therefore,  man  needs  education  and  instruction.  Niemeter. 

Training  is,  developing  according  to  an  idea. 

Nature  trains,  because  she  develops.  Art  trains  the  material  which  it 
derives  from  nature. 

The  training  of  a  faculty  takes  place,  so  far  as  man  ^^an  perfect  that 
faculty ;  but  this  is  possible  only  in  proportion  as  it  is  slrt^ngthcned. 

To  cause  a  faculty  to  need  an  increasing  amount  of  stimulus  to  activity, 
is  to  weaken  or  to  blunt  it  The  common'  induration  of  the  faculties  is 
nothing  else. 

The  faculties  are  strengthened,  as  they  are  made  more  capable  of  stimu- 
lation ;  they  are  weakened,  in  like  manner,  when  their  activity  is  not 
sufficiently  excited.    This  is  pampering  or  weakening  them. 

The  perfection  of  a  faculty  a&  to  its  original  nature,  in  the  progress  of 
its  existence,  consists  in  its  elevation;  as  to  its  development,  in  its 
strength. 

Since  the  mind  of  man  is  destined  to  endless  development,  it  must  in 
like  manner  develop  its  individuality  also. 

Human  development  appears  as  a  progress  from  an  undistinguished 
condition ;  as  the  gradual  assumption  of  more  and  more  distinctness  of 
character  and  form,  and  movement  from  chaos  into  self-consoiousnoss. 

The  more  virtue  there  is  in  man,  from  childhood  upwards,  the  more 
does  he  long  after  development  and  cultivation. 

The  training  of  every  man  therefore  prtsunposes  faculties  and  virtue ; 
and  endeavors  to  develop  them  as  far  as  possible. 
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Not  to  train  a  child  is,  to  permit  the  nohlest  plant  in  the  garden  of  God 
to  languish. 

The  training  of  men  must  elevate  their  minds. 

Training  makes  men  froef  and  universalizes  them;  for  it  requires  a 
complete  development 

Lack  of  training  is  ignorance ;  the  activity  of  the  faculties  without 
training,  is  savageness. 

If  the  training  leads  to  variations  from  the  original  pattern,  that  Ls, 
firom  nature,  it  becomes  mis-education. 

If  the  course  of  training  outruns  the  development,  so  that  the  powers 
are  overtasked,  this  is  over-education. 

The  same  term  is  applicable  when  the  training  transcends  the  appro- 
priate sphere  of  the  man. 

Education  which  is  imperfect,  and  without  any  plan,  is  nearly  related  to 
the  same.  Scuwarz. 

\     The  purpose  of  true  education  can  only  be,  the  development  of  tho 
'  bodily  and  intellectual  man,  so  that  each  of  his  faculties  may  reach  its 
'  highest  development,  in  the  utmost  possible  harmony  with  all  of  them, 
and  that  the  reason  may  guide  them  all. 

What  man  needs,  as  a  man  and  aVitizen,  every  one,  in  every  situation, 
can  attain  for  himself.  In  the  pursuit  of  this  object  which  docs  not  admit 
of  distinct  statement — ^reason^s  ideal  of  a  perfect  man  will  serve  a  measure 
of  attainment 

Maintaining  the  health  of  the  body ;  training  its  powers ;  developing 
and  sharpening  tho  natural  understanding ;  enlightening  ideas  relative  to 
man  and  the  world ;  instructing  and  elevating  tho  imagination,  tho  sense  of 
the  beautiful,  tho  noble,  tho  great,  the  affecting,  Uic  refined,  the  pleasing ; 
harmony  of  the  bodily  desires,  and  subjection  of  them  to  the  moral  laws 
of  the  reason ;  moderation  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  good  things  of  lifeu 
and  equanimity  in  the  want  of  them ;  reference  of  all  eai*thly  being  and 
action  to  the  other  side  the  grave ;  a  scene,  it  is  true,  unknown,  but  tho 
idea  of  which  must  express  a  harmony  with  the  purposes  of  the  moral 
law,  and  of  a  living,  reasoning  being ;  these  are  the  objects  which  every 
man  should  seek  to  secure  for  himself,  and  can  so  secure,  if  ho  resolves  to 
do  so,  and  if  no  insuperable  physical  and  moral  obstacles  intervene. 

While  man  is  thus  learn ms  and  practicing  tho  special  trade,  art  or 

science,   which  is  to  fit  him  lor  his  duties  as  a  citizen,  still   ho  ought 

^ot  to  forget  the  ideal  which  should  always  be  before  him,  but  should 

\     be  mindful  of  the  symmetrical  development  of  liis  whole  nature,  with  a 

view  of  his  higher  destiny. 

From  the  neglect  of  men  to  train  themselves  in  this  manner  to  truo 
humanity,  and  to  carry  it  to  a  continually  greater  perfection,  arise  far 
the  greater  part  of  those  evils  which  oppress  our  polished  civil  life.  This 
IS  the  source  of  intellectual  over-exertion,  which  ruins  the  body,  with  all 
its  sad  consequences,  of  lawless  wanderings  of  imagination,  of  enerva- 
tion and  weakness  from  excess  of  animal  enjoyments,  of  wild  egoism, 
which  destroys  all  happiness,  of  anarchic  tendencies,  and  even  of  devil- 
ish wickedness  though  accompanied  by  high  intellectual  cultivation. 

To  so  ill  balanced  a  training  as  this  the  condition  of  beasts,  which  Rous- 
seau prefers  to  it,  is  indisputably  preferable  to  it 

The  Author  of  The  Impul$e$  of  Season, 

But  few  persons  have  the  talent  and  good  fortune  to  be  able  to  become^ 
like  Pascal  s  father,  the  teacher  of  their  children. 

But  the  child  should  not  too  easily  be  dismissed  from  his  homo ;  for 
there  is  best  developed  his  own  proper  family  individuality,  whicli  ho  can 
not  lose  without  injury  to  his  moral  character ;  and  his  removal  from  thp 
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midst  of  his  family  circle  at  an  early  age  often  estranges  him   from 
lather,  mother,  brothers  and  sisters,  for  life. 

But  although  public  instruction  is  usually  to  be  preferred  to  private  as 
being  better  by  its  nature,  still,  as  each  has  its  peculiar  disadvantages,  the 
change  from  the  latter  to  the  former  must  be  prepared  for ;  and  every 
educated  father  should  retain  the  right  of  protecting  his  child  against 
pedagogical  injustice,  and  of  watching  over  and  directing  his  progress. 

V^ON  Ammon. 

One  of  the  most  destructive  errors  in  education  is  the  idle  vanity, 
that  looks  for  everything  before  its  time,  and  will  have  fruit  before 
flowers ;  in  order  to  enjoy  the  astonishment  of  the  guests  at  seeing  the 
table  adorned  with  the  evidences  of  summer,  when  the  earth  without  is 
covered  with  snow  and  ice; 

Such  things  always  are  pleasing  to  the  eye,  even  when  their  growth  is 
not  natural.  A  precocious  child,  however,  seldom  grows  up  into  a  valu^ 
able  man. 

It  is  true  that  nature,  who  leaves  nothing  unattempted,  sometimes  forms 
men  in  whom,  as  in  the  gardens  of  Alcinous,  buds,  blossoms  and  leaves 
grow  together  on  the  same  branches,  outstripping  the  year  and  the  sea- 
sons ;  but  to  endeavor  to  imitate  by  art  w^hat  happens  as  by  a  miracle, 
sometimes,  and  seldom  enough,  is  not  only  folly,  but  a  sin  against  the 
laws  of  nature. 

The  appearance  of  universal  attainments  can  in  our  times  be  had 
▼cry  cheaply. 

AVisdom  stands  in  the  market  place,  with  all  her  wares ;  and  even  from 
what  she  drops  out  of  her  lap,  can  a  right  beautiful  child's  garden  be 
adorned. 

This  is  as. pleasant  as  it  is  easy;  and  it  may  perhaps  be  forgiven  to 

the  vanity  of  a  mother,  that  she  takes  so  much  pride  in  her  little  angel 

adorned  with  learned  spangles,  without  reflecting  that  the  jeweled  oiTia- 

ments  which  the  morning  Sings  on  the  grass  in  the  meadow  glitter  still 

•  more  brightly,  and  yet  disappear  so  soon. 

The  father,  who  ought  better  to  know  this,  can  not  so  easily  be  for- 
given. 

Fathers  may  also  be  met  on  every  street  who,  because  the  laurel  wreaths 
do  not  early  fall  on  the  brows  of  their  sons,  torture  them  with  a  thorny 
crown  of  bitter  reproaches. 

This  is  not  love ;  it  is  the  vanity  of  the  caiTcr  who  ascribes  the  bend- 
ing of  the  knee  before  the  imago  which  he  has  well  or  ill  carved  and 
painted,  to  himself  and  his  art 

But  this  is  a  serious  matter.  Knowledge  is  no  doubt  good,  always 
useful,  and  in  a  thousand  ways  necessary.  It  is  not  however  the  first 
thing  in  education,  but  the  second  and  third. 

The  first  thing  is  the  capacity  of  the  pupil,  in  all  its  relations ;  and  all 
knowing  and  learning,  whatever  its  design,  must  in  education  be  first 
referred  to  this  capacity. 

Any  one  who  has  been  educated  much  in  appearance,  and  lacks 
capacity,  however  good  his  other  qualities,  can  not  be  on  good  terms  with 
himself. 

The  most  modest  persons  are  found  among  those  who  possess  thor- 
ough knowledge ;  the  vanity  among  those  who,  being  unacquainted  with 
the  extent  of  their  department  of  learning,  believe  themselves  as  it 
were,  sovereigns  of  all  of  it,  because,  like  the  ancient  navigators,  they 
have  set  up  their  arms  upon  the  shore.  Fk.  Jacobs. 

The  being  of  man  depends  upon  the  intelligent  essence  which  proceeds 
firom  the  primal  life,  or  God ;  and,  like  God  himself,  has  for  its  destiny 
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only  its  aelMeiermined  object)  vis.,  the  task  of  portraying  that  primiA 
life ;  of  reproducing  the  image  of  God,  by  thought  and  action. 

Therefore  must  man  be  educated  towards  a  divine  rather  than  an  animal 
cfairacter ;  and  the  future  man  should  be  so  guided  and  supported  by  the 
man  already  mature  as  that  he  may  be  enabled  himself  to  attain  the  same 
maturity,  and  may  himself  conduct  his  own  life  towards  its  destiny. 

Accordingly,  the  child^s  inborn  tendency  to  activity  must  be  stimula- 
ted, trained  and  made  a  pleasure ;  he  must  be  taught  mdependent  action, 
his  mind  must  be  trained,  and  the  feelings  of  justice  and  bencTolence 
imjp^ted  in  him. 

This  process  must  be  assisted  not  by  habit  merely,  but  by  instruction 
also  *  which  is,  the  diligent  endeavor  so  to  euido  one  who  is  yet  unedu- 
cated, that  he  shall  be  able  to  acquire  independently  for  himself  such 
knowledge  as  he  lacks ;  so  that  he  may  perfect  himself  in  the  right 
course,  not  by  means  of  instinct,  but  consciously.  Graser. 

Pedagogy  is  the  art  of  rendering  men  moral,  in  such  a  way  that,  taking 
them  to  be  natural  men,  they  shall  be  able  to  point  out  for  themselves  the 
way  to  be  regenerated,  and  thus  to  change  their  first  nature  into  a  second, 
an  intellectual  one,  in  such  a  manner  that  this  second  shall  become  h»- 
bituaL 

This  is  the  moat  important  task  of  education,  to  eradicate  the  cbarac> 
teristic  ideas,  thoughts  and  reflections  of  youth,  so  far  as  they  are  capable 
of  such ;  since  the  thoughts,  liko  the  will,  ought  to  begin  with  obedience 

Hegbl. 

Man  is  wonderftil,  placed  on  the  dividing  line  between  two  worlds. 

Belonging,  through  his  senses,  to  the  world  of  phenomena,  he  wanders 
with  the  beasts,  weaker  than  most  of  them,  helpless  and  without  any 
guiding  instinct;  while  that  within  him  which  thinks,  which  governs 
him,  is  able,  when  a  time  comes  for  despising  every  earthly  good,  and 
even  for  holding  life  itself  worthless,  to  lift  him  bevond  the  sphere  of  the 
world  of  the  senses,  and  to  secure  him  a  place  in  the  divine  world,  as  his 
proper  home. 

lliese  two  natures,— one  full  of  unbounded  pretensions,  which  it  is 
every  moment  vigorously  putting  forward,  and  the  other  endowed  with 
unbending  dignity, ^-seem  paired  in  an  incompatible  manner ;  and  from 
the  moment  of  tlieir  connection,  the  sentence  of  a  strife  as  unrighteous  as 
irreconcilable,  seems  pronounced  against  them. 

Yes,  nature,  which  called  a  world  out  of  chaos,  and  has  composed  into 
unity  the  most  heterogeneous  elements,  has  contemnlated  a  similar  union 
in  man,  and  has,  in  him,  not  forcibly  duimed  togetner,  but  married,  the 
most  opposite  trait& 
.  When,  by  means  of  freedom,  these  elements  approach  each  other,  when 
the  impulses  of  the  mortal  nature  are  cleansed  and  purified  in  the  beams 
of  the  divine  part,  when  the  divine  nature,  without  derogation  jfh>m  its 
^go^^y*  doth^  itself  with  the  moral  part,  and  thus  appears  as  love,  no 
longer  commanding  by  terror,  but  pleasing  by  mildness  and  earnestness, 
then  there  appears  a  complete  and  enrapturing  harmony,  of  which  every 
other  union  of  the  material  and  spiritual  seems  <mly  a  repetition  or  re- 
flection. 

At  the  highest  point  of  this  union,  humanity  results. 

The  free  union  of  the  divine  and  the  earthly,  the  fVee  coincidence  of  the 
desires  and  impulses  with  the  law-regulated  requirements  of  the  reason, 
the  appearance  of  the  divine  dignity  in  the  Ruise  of  the  noble  and  eleva- 
ted— ^this  Ls  the  loftiest  triumph  of  man ;  and  Uie  purpose  of  these  eflbrts 
is  to  bring  about  precisely  that  ameliorated  condition  of  humanity,  in 
which  the  strife  of  the  discordant  elements  is  appeased. 
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To  train  up  youth  in  the  best  manner,  ia  to  train  thom  to  manhood — ^to 
humanity.  Fa.  Jacobs.  ' 

If  education  had  always  proposed  to  itself  the  noblest  task,  it  would 
find  none  nobler  than  to  assist  in  so  developing  all  the  powers  of  man, 
that  they  shall  be  most  useful  in  the  service  of  virtue,  or  most  capable  of 
moral  uses.  Nibmeyeh. 

I  term  an  education  ignoble,  in  proportion  as  it  interferes  with  the  dig^ 
nity  of  man. 

Instead  of  training  men  for  themselves,  they  are  too  often  educated 
only  for  others,  for  the  state,  or  even  for  some  particular  design,  profitable 
to  their  family. 

.    Instead  of  guiding  them  to  wisdom,  they  are  taught  in  the  school  of 
shrewdness. 

Instead  of  training  them  in  a  moral  prudence  adapted  to  practical  Ufe, 
more  concern  is  often  shown  to  secure  them  skill  in  pursuits  oflen  super- 
fluous, and  which  can  be  of  service  only  for  accidental  purposes  and  in 
certain  relations.  C.  C.  £.  ScuAfu>T. 

Man  is  not  clay,  which  the  educator  or  the  moralist  can  model  at  his 
pleasure,  but  a  plant,  having  its  individual  nature  and  form,  and  capable 
only  of  being  cared  for  by  him  as  by  a  gardener,  raised  up  to  its  full 
growth,  and  brought  to  its  greatest  possible  perfection. 

The  educator  will  never  try  to  make  a  wild  apple-trco  bear  a  peach,  but 
will  try  to  make  it  bear  sweet  apples.  Gaktb. 

If  the  future  man,  whose  mind,  at  his  birth,  appears  entirely  absorbed 
in  his  body,  should  remain  entirely  and  exclusively  under  the  influences 
about  him,  he  could  and  would  only  become  a  natural  being,  wiUiout  be- 
coming a  reasoning  one. 

His  destiny,  however,  is  within  the  realm  of  spirits;  whose  citizen  he 
is  to  become. 

Man  can  only  develop  into  an  intellectual  being,  when  the  predomina^ 
ting  power  of  nature  is  broken  down,  and  forced  to  employ  itself  in  the 
service  of  the  mind. 

This  can  happen  only  by  means  of  the  operation  of  the  mind  itselC 

Only  by  the  influence  of  intellectual  powers,  can  the  seeds  which  h'e 
within  human  nature  be  stimulated  to  their  higher  development  and  un- 
folding. 

The  mind  is  the  real  I  in  man,  and  the  mental  nature  his  essential 
nature.  The  body  is  only  a  temporary  organ,  vivified  and  upheld  by  the 
mind,  and  without  it,  falling  into  dust 

As  the  child  can  only  become  a  man  by  being  among  men,  so  it  is  only 
by  means  of  men,  that  is,  by  means  of  the  intentional  co-operation  of 
other  men,  that  it  can  become  a  man  in  the  right  way  and  at  the  right 
time. 

Otherwise,  his  training  would  be  left  to  chance ;  and  a  long  time  would 
pass  before  the  child  would  attain  to  the  grade  of  independence ;  in  many 
cases,  also,  the  mental  influence  from  social  life  would  not  be  strong 
enough  to  counterbalance  the  overpowering  influence  of  nature  in  the 
child. 

It  is  only  by  the  intentional  co-operation  of  educated  men  that  the 
power  of  the  mind  can  be  so  strengthened  as  at  the  right  time  and  to  the 
proper  extent  to  overpower  the  forces  of  natare,  and  to  subject  them  to 
Itself. 

This  intentional  co-operation  is  called  education. 

It  is  education  whidi  afibrds  the  means  of  progress  from  a  condition 
of  merely  sensuous  activity  to  one  of  higher  inteliectttal  life ;  since  upon 
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it  the  imni*iiiie  mm  depends  far  both  capacity  and  tendency  to  attain  to 
his  destiny. 

But  since^  as  was  observed,  it  is  the  power  of  the  mind  over  the  animal 
nature  which  alone  causes  education  to  be  efBcient,  it  is  evident  that  the 
more  perfect  the  mind,  and  the  more  it  resembles  the  divine  mind,  so 
much  the  more  perfect  and  efficient  will  education  be. 

The  mind  which  generally  prevails  in  the  world  of  men  often  claims  to 
be  the  univenal  mind;  and  the  reason  of  some  individual  is  not  seldom 
assumed  to  be  entitled  to  authority. 

This  interferes  with  the  universal  mind;  and  thus  arise  numerous 
errors,  whidi  oontinually  produce  new  errors,  and  throw  men  into  sins 
and  destruction.  Gbafe. 

Why  is  man  cursed  in  so  many  ways  ?  Why  must  so  many  special 
means  be  used  for  cultivating  the  intuition,  the  reflective  powers,  the 
memory,  the  feelings,  and  the  heart,  partly  by  special  teachers,  and 
partly  by  means  of  different  subjects  of  instruction? 

Can  not  instruction  in  mathematics  at  the  same  time  cultivate  the  sense 
of  beauty  and  of  order,  of  law,  and  of  cause  and  effect  ? 

Socrates  was  not  the  nurse,  as  he  called  himself;  but  the  mother,  of  his 
disciples. 

The  longer  the  child  is  fed  on  milk,  the  better  and  stronger  he  is. 

As  the  body  must  be  strengthened  before  bodily  labor  is  commenced, 
so  the  mind  must  have  grown  before  it  may  undertake  the  acquirement 
of  art  and  of  science.  Eduin  Baueb. 

All  education  must  be  in  accordance  with  nature. 

But  as  the  most  prominent  law  of  nature,  and  especially  in  human  de- 
velopment, is  that  of  unity  in  variety,  so  education  must  have  reference  to 
this  law,  and  must  endeavor  to  observe  such  unity  in  variety ;  so  that  the 
sphere  may  be  its  emblem. 

For  this  is  the  presentation  of  variety  in  unity  and  the  opposite. 

Unity  and  variety,  as  perfectly  united  as  possible,  are  what  education 
should  strive  after. 

True  human  training  requires  that  man  should  be  developed  from 
within  himself,  in  unity  of  mind  and  feeling ;  and  thus  should  be  educa- 
ted to  an  independent  and  comprehensive  display  of  this  unity  of  mind 
and  feelings,  in  order  to  complete  self-knowledge. 

Han  should  recognize  the  principle  of  unity  in  variety,  and  the  con- 
verse. 

He  should  recognize  hnmanity  in  each  man,  and  the  man  in  hu- 
manity. 

He  should  discover  the  external  in  the  internal,  and  the  internal  in  the 
external;  the  mind  through  the  body,  and  tht  body  through  the  mind. 
^    The  essence  of  education  consists  in  thi;;:  that  each  department  of  hu- 
man activity  is  developed  in  the  individual ;  none  of  them  isolatedly,  but 
each  in  a  harmonious  relation  to  the  others. 

Therefore  the  school,  and  life,  should  each  be  treated  as  a  unity ;  so 
that  in  education,  the  attention  may  be  fixed  on  the  future  man,  the  father 
of  a  family,  the  citizen,  the  patriot  Froebel. 

I  have  always  thought  that  a  man  improves  the  human  race,  by  im- 
proving the  young.  Leibnitz. 

Heaven  be  thanked  that  it  is  a  point  of  honor  to  care  for  schools ! 

For  men  without  schools  are  men  without  humanity ;  like  birds  who 
can  not  fly,  or  fish  who  can  not  swim. 

If  each  faculty  needs  training,  although  it  must  develop  and  ripen 
itself,  in  what  other  place  must  the  intellectual  powers  be  exercised  ? 


f. 
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But  as  much  as  a  dollar  is  worth  more  than  a  pennj,  so  much  are  the 
intellectual  powers  more  valuable  than  the  bodily. 

The  child  must  observe,  and  think,  and  learn  to  retain  his  thoughts  in 
his  memory ;  and  this  the  school  teaches. 

He  must  continually  be  mindful  of  God  and  of  his  duty :  and  must  cul- 
tivate his  sense  of  the  beautiful  and  lofty :  and  this  the  school  causes. 

He  must  accumulate  and  arrange  human  knowledge,  express  his  thoughts 
by  words,  and  make  himself  understood  by  others ;  which  the  school  makes 
practicable. 

It  is  the  planting  time  for  the  whole  life. 

He  who  cares  for  the  school,  cares  for  the  most  important  plantmg-time, 
not  only  for  earth,  but  also  for  heaven.  Tischer. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  bad  schools :  the  antique-dogmatic,  which 
merely  teach  to  read  the  catechism,  arithmetic,  and  writing;  the  merelv 
instructive,  which  overload  with  undigested  knowledge ;  and  those  which 
cultivate  only  the  power  of  thought,  and  which  thus  cause  ignorant  dis- 
putatiousness.  Qraseb. 

The  purpose  of  instruction  and  education  is  not  a  mere  pretended  en- 
lightenment, but  the  illumination  of  the  understanding ;  and  not  this  alone, 
but  also  the  utmost  possible  development,  at  th«  same  time,  of  all  the 
powers  of  the  soul 

.  Mere  enlight^iment — ^which  was,  and  not  very  long  ago,  the  only  object 
of  .education — ^is  a  training  of  the  understanding  at  Sie  expense  of  all  the 
mind ;  and  results  in  nothing  except  a  chilly  CMTora  borealis^  without  any 
real  life. 

The  training  of  the  whole  intellectual  man  establishes  over  him  and  in 
him  a  sun  which  dispenses  light,  warmth  and  fruitfulness  to  all. 

In  the  most  prosperous  period  of  Greece,  almost  every  Greek  was  fa- 
miliar with  Homer. 

We  have  Schiller,  Goethe,  Claudius,  Uhland,  Ruckert,  and  many  other 
singers  of  the  noblest  grade. 

Let  us  strive  to  make  our  people  at  least  partly  similar  to  the  Greeks  in 
their  acquaintance  with  their  poets. 

The  common  school  may  be  made  to  do  much  for  this  purpose.  Time 
can  not  be  wanting,  when  we  can  spend  it  in  stuffing  the  heads  of  the 
children  with  the  names  of  Asiatic  mountains  and  Brazilian  apes.  « 

Haknisch. 

Nature  furnishes  milk  as  the  first  nutriment  for  man.  It  is  also  the 
best ;  as  it  contains  everything  necessary  for  nourishment  and  growth.  - 

Notwithstanding  its  simplicity,  it  affords  the  child  sugar  (4),  fat  (8), 
casein  (6),  phosphate  of  lime  (0.5),  water  (87) ;  thus  giving  free  nitrogen, 
or  material  for  warmth  (sugar  and  fat),  nitrogen  compounded,  or  mate- 
rial for  making  blood  (casein),  bone-making  material  (phosphate),  and 
material  for  adding  or  dissolving  (water.) 

In  like  manner  should  man  receive  intellectual  milk  in  his  instruction ; 
material  at  once  simple  and  manifold,  nutritious  and  well-flavored; 
strengthening  to  the  mind,  but  in  pleasant  vessels  ;  warming  and  refresh- 
ing; water,  but  not  insipid ;  fresh  milk,  not  stale  nor  sour. 

That  teacher  is  the  best  who  can  make  milk  of  his  knowledge.  He 
will  furnish  to  boys  and  youth  everything  their  mental  development  re- 
quires. Eduin  Bauer. 

At  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  year,  school  instruction — pub- 
lic educations-ought  not  to  cease,  but  to  continue,  even  if  the  number  of 
hours  is  smaller. 

A  youth  of  fourteen  is  yet  a  child  in  insight  and  power,  as  in  years. 
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Now  is  ftpproadiing  the  period  most  important  Ibr  influencing  him,  and 
mort  dangfoxNis.  And  is  it  then  that  wo  are  to  leave  the  youUi  to  him- 
self to  he  corrupted  by  chance,  or  hj  the  common  affhirs  of  life  ? 

This  would  he— to  'speak  mildly — foolish.  It  would  he  to  begin,  hut 
not  to  finish. 

Therefore,  instruction,  and  the  further  exercising  of  the  powers  of  the 
mind,  should  continue,  the  number  of  hours  being  diminished. 

Now  should  he  studied  the  most  important  suljects ;  theories  of  religion 
and  morals,  ethical  principles  and  development  of  diaracter,  theory  of  the 
duties  and  rights  of  citizens,  tibeir  relations  to  the  authorities  and  to  the 
state,  general  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  the  land,  especially  of  the  penal 
code. 

This  will  accomplish  much  more  than  the  studies  hitherto  pursued  in 
schools  or  infknt  schools,  the  miserable  practising  of  mechanical  reading, 
writing,  &a 

No  one  should  he  graduated  from  the  institutions  of  public  education 
and  training,  until  he  arrives  at  age.  Di£STEiiwfia 

What  must  he  done  in  order  to  keep  pace  with  the  requirements  of  the 
progress  of  the  age,  which  is  all  the  tuue  demanding  additional  studies 
for  the  young  1^ 

Shall  all  new  studies  he  r^ected,  and  only  the  few  retained  which  the 
'*  good  old  times  '*  admitted  ?   Shall  different  studies  be  pursued  together  ! 

The  former  half-way  method  has  seeds  of  death  withm  it 

The  spirit  of  a  principle  is  never  comprehended  except  by  those  who 
teach  especially  some  one  department ;  hut  who  in  practice  coimect  the 
various  departments  in  a  truly  economical  manner. 

And  yet  this  condensation  of  knowledge  is  never  a  complete  solution 
of  the  whole  problem. 

I  know  of  hut  one  key  to  it — ^the  prolongation  of  the  period  of  study. 

If  wo  are  requiring  of  hoys  of  sixteen  wTuit  they  might  learn  at  four- 
teen, it  is  then  only  worth  while  to  introduce  more  studies  into  the  coni* 
nion«chool  course,  and  to  endeavor  to  make  an  eflfective  enlargement  of  it^ 

But  the  school  should  cautiously  beware  of  making  sacrifices  to  the 
arrogant  requirements  of  the  spirit  of  Uie  age ;  which,  whenever  it  takes 
a  wrong  direction,  promotes  nonsense,  and  desires  to  study  by  steam. 

SlOY. 

The  human  mind  is  like  a  vessel  which  may  bo  filled;  and  at  the  same 
tnno  like  a  substance  capable  of  oombustion. 

The  teacher  siiould  act  on  both  principles ;  should  fill  up,  and  set  on 
fire;  and  will  exempliQr  his  mastery  of  his  art  chiefly  bv  his  division  of 
his  labor  between  these  two  departments,  and  by  his  adjustment  of  the 
proportion  in  which  he  endeavors  to  lead  his  pupils  toward  independent 
knowledge,  finom  without,  by  learning,  and  from  within,  by  thinking^ 

DOSDSKLBIN. 

It  is  not  overloading  with  ocad  Knowledge,  hut  the  purifying  and 
strengthening  of  the  moral  feelings,  which  is  the  highest  aim  of  educa- 
tion. LuciAK. 

Education,  with  relation  to  men — for  both  animals  and  plants  can  he 
educated,  and  the  word  is  derived  from  the  latter — is  the  gradual  change 
of  the  immature  into  the  mature  man. 

This  change  happois,  firstly,  by  means  of  tlio  action  of  nature  in  the 
young  man  himself,  impelling  him,  in  body  and  mind,  to  the  devdopment 
of  his  powers ;  and  in  the  second  place  uutHigh  other  men,  wi^  whom 
tile  young  man  stands  in  relations ;  by  their  constant  influence  upon  him. 
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stimulating  him  to  activity,  and  thus  to  the  development  of  all  his  facul- 
ties. 

Education  by  means  of  men  is  in  part  unintentional  and  purposeless,  in 
part  designed,  and  conducted  according  to  certain  rules,  conceived  with  a 
consciousness  more  or  less  dear. 

It  is  this  latter  to  which  particularly  the  name  of  education  is  applied ; 
and  it  is  this  education  which  a  man  needs  in  order  to  be  truly  well- 
trained. 

If  all  education  were  left  to  the  operation  of  nature  and  of  accident, 
men  might,  it  is  true,  do  well  physically,  but  mentally  would  remain 
exceedingly  undeveloped. 

Education  however  must  be  natural ;  that  is,  must  be  adapted  to  the 
nature  of  man  as  a  corporeal,  reasoning  and  free  being ;  and  therefore 
must  not  be  mechanical,  merely  directory  or  drilling,  as  with  beasts,  but 
reasonable  and  admitting  of  free  activity,  and  neither  pampering  nor  over 
refining. 

Instruction  is  an  important  part  of  this  education ;  inasmuch  as  it  must 
itself  communicate  education ;  that  is,  must  be  stimulating,'  developing, 
and  training,  and  must  not  merely  hand  over  to  the  memory  for  safe  keep- 
ing a  multitude  of  words  and  facts. 

Education  begins  with  birth;  and  is  therefore  at  the  beginning,  of 
course,  merelv  physical  or  corporal ;  it  soon  however  becomes  moral  and 
intellectual  also— or,  to  speak  generally,  mental ;  for  the  mind  of  the 
child  very  soon  becomes  active ;  as  soon  as  he  answers  to  the  smiles  of 
his  mother,  and  begins  to  stammer  out  words. 

The  mother  is  therefore  the  first  and  most  natural  teacher. 

The  &ther,  however,  and  others  who  are  round  the  child,  partly  invol- 
untarily and  partly  voluntarily,  take  a  part  in  it 

For  this  reason  the  first  education  must  be  domestic. 

Pubhc  education  takes  place  later ;  and  partly  continues  the  former,  and 
partly  supplies  its  deficiencies ;  especially  for  boys,  who  by  virtue  of  their 
natural  destiny  enter  so  much  more  into  public  life  than  girls. 

When  the  youth  attains  his  majority,  he  becomes  his  own  educator ; 
although  the  external  world  continues  to  have  an  incessant  influence  upon 
lum. 

This  stage  of  education  continues  until  man,  having  become  a  more  or 
less  ripe  fruit  upon  the  stem  of  humanity-,  fidls  from  it  and  sinks  into  his 
grave.  Kbdo. 

Man  consists  of  two  opposite  natures,  neither  of  which  should  be  sac- 
rificed to  the  other,  but  which  should  live  in  harmony  with  each  other. 

The  corporeal  nature  is  not  merely  the  unessential  and  refuse  shell  of 
the  extra-corporeal ;  it  is  not  merely  the  prison  of  the  mind,  worth  no 
care  or  protection ;  but  it  is  the  material  root  of  the  spirit ;  the  independ- 
ent ground  and  basis  firom  which  the  mental  forces  spring  up  and  which 
secures  them  their  efficiency. 

In  like  manner,  the  intellectual  nature  is  not  the  mere  blossom  and 
fruit  of  the  body ;  it  is  a  separate  independent  power,  recognizing  laws  by 
the  reason,  and  governing  itself  bv  the  free  force  of  the  will ;  in  a  man- 
ner quite  oppos^  to  the  nature  of  the  corporeal  life,  which  acts  and  pro- 
duces without  knowing  or  willing,  under  the  laws  of  blind  necessity. 

As  man  is  equally  an  animal  and  mental  being,  and  can  only  attain  to 
both  the  natural  and  intellectual  purposes  of  his  life,  by  living  in  a  com- 
pletely harmonious  condition,  therefore  his  whole  education  must  bring 
about  an  equal  development  and  improvement  of  the  powers  both  of  the 
body  and  the  mind.     Physical  education  and  mental  training  must  go 
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hand  in  hand,  in  order  that  neither  maj  be  cairied  to  an  extreme  of  irr^ 
■mhle  injuiy  to  men  in  this  life. 

RoiTBCK  oimI  Wklckxb,  St4Ue  Lexicon 

It  in  worth  more  to  be  pooaeoaed  of  but  few  of  the  lessons  of  wisdom, 
bat  to  apply  these  diligently,  than  to  know  many,  but  not  to  hare  them 
at  hand. 

The  object  of  education  is  not  external  show  and  splendor,  but  inward 
derelopment 

What  is  the  use  of  a  great  number  of  books,  when  their  possessor 
knows  only  their  names  f 

An  enormous  mass  of  materials  ia  not  instrueti?e  to  the  learner,  but 
discouraging. 

It  is  better  to  study  thoroughly  a  few  good  authors,  than  to  wander 
about  among  many. 

It  is  in  the  possession  of  the  greatest  idlers  that  we  find  the  largest 
libraries — as  ornaments  to  their  walls. 

From  eyerything  noble  the  mind  receiTes  seeds,  which  are  TiTified  by 
admonition  and  instruction,  as  a  light  breath  kindles  up  the  spark  in  the 
ashes. 

Touih  will  correct  itself  under  management  and  stimulus. 

The  powers  of  the  mind  are  nourished  by  instruction,  and  increase,  un- 
der its  influence,  in  proportion  as  new  ideas  are  added  to  those  innate, 
and  bad  ideas  are  made  better. 

Short  lessons,  in  sentences  or  Terses,  are  of  especial  importance  in  edu- 
cation. They  are  instnictiTe,  in  proportion  as  they  awaken  the  attention, 
and  stimulate  the  will 

Youih,  moreoTcr,  ought  not  to  pluck  first  in  one  place  and  then  in 
another,  nor  to  grasp  too  eageriy  after  everything  at  once. 

We  attain  to  the  whole,  through  the  parts. 

The  burden  must  be  pronortioned  to  the  strength ;  and  no  greater  ones 
laid  on  than  the  pupil  can  bear. 

No  greater  tasks  should  be  imposed  on  the  pupils,  than  they  can  com- 
prehend and  master.  Sexbca. 

But  how  is  it,  that  the  most  careiul  education  often  miscarries ;  that 
sometimes,  even  ftxMn  the  best  femilies,  there  come  individuals,  if  not 
worthless,  at  least  of  weak  character ;  while  very  eminent  men  develop 
without  any  education  at  all,  and  accomplish  everything  for  themselves  f 

The  reasons  for  this  state  of  things  are  : 

1.  The  most  careful  instruction  is  not  always  the  wisest;  and  the  beat 
intentioned  parents  often  do  the  greatest  harm  by  the  means  fixmi  whidk 
they  expected  the  greatest  good.  For  example;  many  sorts  of  religious 
instruction  make  the  reaoients  irreligious ;  virtue  always  watched  over 
does  not  maintain  itself  when  not  watched ;  strictness  and  kindness,  both 
of  which  are  indispensable  in  education,  accomplish  their  purpose  only 
when  mingled  in  riglit  proportions. 

S.  It  is  verv  commonly  the  case  in  femilies  where  education  is  careAiUy 
attended  to,  that  there  is  a  too  great  uniformity  in  the  mode  of  managing 
the  children,  though  the  chil<&cn  may  be  of  very  various  cliaracters; 
and  thus  it  follows  that  what  helps  one,  harms  another. 

S.  The  education  which  the  individual  receives  irom  his  parents  and 
instructors,  as  he  grows  up,  is  not  the  only  intluence  at  work  upon  him ; 
and  the  inHuonce  of  otlier  persons,  and  of  circumstances,  is  often  only  too 
great ;  and  moreover  it  acts  upon  him  from  all  sides ;  while  education  can 
opera:  e  only  on  one  side. 

4.  The  fact  that  eminent  men  have  seemed  to  do  everytliing  for  them- 
selves, only  shows  that  education  given  by  other  men  is  not  the  only  influ- 
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ence  which  develops ;  and  that  some  few — and  the  cases  are  very  rare— 
have  sufficient  innate  powers  to  penetrate  through  all  obstacles;  and  that 
even  in  these  cases  we  must  not  overlook  the  external  circumstances  in 
which  they  were  placed,  and  which  were  perhaps  precisely  those  best 
suited  to  d^ero,  and  therefore  best  fitted  to  fill  the  place  of  the  education — 
in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word — which  they  lacked. 

6.  While  a  few  remarkable  instances  may  be  cited  of  men  who  have 
succeeded  without  education,  we  must,  in  order  to  correctness,  take  into 
account  also  the  great  number  of  those  who  have  been  entirely  ruined  by 
the  want  of  a  wise  education. 

6.  It  must  also  be  remembered,  that  under  the  influence  of  a  proper 
education,  such  men  would  not  only  have  been  still  more  accomplished, 
but  that  they  would  have  escaped  many  dangers  which  have  been  very 
harmful  to  them,  though  perhaps  also  useful.  Nieheyeb. 

There  is,  in  the  present  organization  of  the  world,  but  one  single  species 
of  instruction  which  is  applicable  to  all  classes,  and  embraces  all  human 
relations — ^namely,  religion. 

This,  being  restricted  to  no  particular  period  of  life,  not  visibly  interfer- 
ing with  the  course  of  civil  occupations,  and  governing  and  training  the 
heart  more  than  the  head,  and  therefore,  requiring  no  artificial  preparation 
firom  its  pupils,  finds  its  operations  no  where  limited 

It  awakens  and  maintains  the  consciousness  of  an  inner  and  higher 
existence,  which  no  chains  can  reach  and  no  oppression  can  subdue ;  and 
thus  is  the  most  efficient  teacher  of  true  freedom,  and  of  the  recognition 
of  that  only  equality  which  sustains  all  the  civic  relations,  and  exists  in 
the  sentiments  even  of  the  poorest  Von  Gentz. 

You  have  everything,  if  you  have  citizens. 

For  the  fatherland  can  not  exist  without  virtue ;  and  virtue  can  not 
exist  without  citizens. 

But  to  train  citizens  is  not  the  work  of  a  day. 

Men  must  become  accustomed,  «cven  in  childhood,  to  consider  themselves 
only  as  individuals  related  to  the  State ;  and  thus  they  will  at  last  come 
to  feel  themselves  parts  of  a  whole ;  members  of  one  fatherland. 

It  will  afterwards  be  too  late  to  change  them,  when  once  they  have  come 
under  the  dominion  of  the  passions  of  that  degraded  and  hateful  mode  of 
life  which  rejects  virtue. 

How  shall  love  for  the  fatherland  be  developed,  under  the  many  pas- 
sions which  choke  it  up  ? 

And  when  ambition,  vanity  and  pleasure  have  once  established  them- 
selves in  a  heart,  how  much  of  that  heart  will  remain  to  be  devoted  to 
fellow-citizens  ?  J^ench  Encydopcsdia. 

Education  and  instruction  are,  according  to  the  use  of  language,  two 
difierent  things ;  the  former  including  the  whole  of  physical,  moral  and 
intellectual  development,  hut  the  latter  applicable  more  properly  to  the 
training  of  the  intellect 

Instniction  must  include  everything  which  relates  to  the  development 
and  training  of  the  man  and  the  citizen. 

Up  to  this  time,  in  most  countries,  more  has  been  done  for  knowledge 
and  practical  ability,  than  for  faith  and  love ;  and  of  the  two  chief  human 
feelings,  far  more  regard  has  been  paid  to  sclfisiincss  tlian  to  the  moral 
sense. 

Therefore  it  is  that  in  politics  equality  is  not  maintained ;  because,  with 
men  of  mere  intellect  material  forces  govern,  and  the  spiritual  forces  of 
justice  and  truth  are  subordinated ;  shrewdness  and  not  right  feeling  being 
the  ruling  trait 
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A  man  wh<se  feelings  are  properly  tnined  Is  always  a  goo4  citiaen,  and 
under  a  free  constitution  will  always  both  enjoy  happiness  and  promote 
it  in  others. 

We  have  enough  of  Uws  for  men ;  now  let  us  train  some  men  for  the 
liws.  ARBnsus. 

Our  children  are  by  natural  endowment  reasonable  and  moral  beings ; 
and  under  our  guiduice  and  supenriaion  must  become  men  capable  of 
■elf-gOTernment,  and  of  making  it  their  constant  duty  to  act  aooording  to 
the  action  of  their  undentanding;s  and  the  princinleB  of  their  reason. 

1V>  l^ng  them  up  to  this  capacity  is  the  aim  of  moral  instruction. 

When  we  have  brou^t  them  to  it,  they  will  o^deavor  to  keep  them- 
selTes  unspotted  firom  Uie  world,  to  la^  out  their  own  path  in  it,  and  not 
to  fiul  of  finding  their  hi^piness  in  it,  in  the  way  of  uprightness. 

Bboat. 

When  any  one  undertakes  to  educate  a  child  according  to  the  rules  of 
a  true  system  of  pedacogy,  he  must  of  course  see  that  all  mere  imitation, 
and  mere  pouring  in  (a  knowledge  and  rv^es  for  life,  are  opposed  to  nature 
and  to  the  object  of  education. 

The  ideal  rule  hud  down  b^  Rousseau,  **  FoDow  the  indications  of  na- 
ture,^' must  mean,  if  righUy  interpreted,  "  Manage  your  child  as  a  being 
whose  independent  existence  will  not  receive  an  arbitrary  direction,  limit- 
ation or  expansion  from  you,  but  who  will  lay  out  his  own  direction,  and 
enlarge  his  own  sphere  of  life,  and  who  is  to  receive  from  yon,  or  from  the 
whole  of  nature  without  him,  only  assistance,  preparation,  and  removal 
of  obsUiKtions. 

O  Pedagogy,  how  Ions  wilt  thou  continue  to  darken  wisd<Hn  with  thy 
rules,  leading-strings  and  machineries  ? 

Why  is  it  that  in  the  sphere  of  humanity,  so  much  is  labored  at,  and 
so  little  is  done  ? 

Why  do  so  many  sims  set  without  having  given  light? 

Why  do  such  masses  of  power  disappear  without  leaving  a  (race  of 
their  operations  ? 

And  why  do  such  numbers  of  men  stand  still  like  rows  of  stunted 
trees? 

The  reason  is  that  the  fecuUics  are  crippled  when  they  first  awaken ; 
because  man  makes  it  his  first  business  to  fetter  the  impulse  of  develop- 


The  chief  prindple*  of  education  should  be,  man  must  train  himself; 
must  develop  himself  But  other  men,  without  him,  can  and  should  pro- 
mote this  self-training,  by  external  influences. 

Aa  the  physical  man  develora  itself,  but  not  without  the  preceding  act 
of  eeneration,  so  doea  the  intellectual  man  also  develop  himself;  but  not 
without  the  influence  of  other  intellectual  beings  without  him. 

And  as  the  physical  man  is  nourished  by  fo^  furnished  him  by  means 
of  others  external  to  himself;  so  is  the  intellectual  man,  bv  intellectual 
nutriment  furnished  to  him.  Pn.  Gun.  "Reinhako. 

That  was  a  true  and  noble  expression  which  was  made  use  of  by  Scherer, 
Royal  Bavarian  Court  Librarian,  in  his  '' Retrospect  of  the  Twenty-five 
yean'  Reign  of  my  King,'*  when  he  said  *'  What  is  the  use  of  the  wealth 
of  material  for  thouffht  anddisciLssion,  if  the  principal  faculty  ^f  action 
—is  crippled?  Or  of  talent  and  intellectual  cultivation,  when  the  heart 
U  not  attracted  to  what  is  great  and  noble  ?  Or  of  the  extermination  of 
error,  if  feith  is  exterminated  with  it  ?  It  is  not  the  Spirit  of  the  Age, 
but  tiM  Pest  of  the  Age — ^this  half-knowledge  and  sciolism  in  all  depart- 
ments and  of  everything  susceptible  of  thought— this  concern  and  inter- 
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est  with  whateyer  is  &r  off,  and  indifference  to  what  is  mote  usefiil — this 
escape  of  every  one  from'  his  own  proper  sphere.  If  the  state  is  to  im- 
prove, it  must  be  by  the  improvement  of  its  single  members ;  and  this 
can  take  place  only  when  a  true  popular  education,  based  in  the  discipline 
of  every  home,  shall  act  upon  the  special  life  of  separate  men  and  condi- 
tions ;  when  the  chasm  between  knowing  and  acting,  between  thought 
and  will,  between  school  and  life,  shall  forever  disappear ;  when  the  eter- 
nal holy  life  of  morals  and  religion  shall  no  more  he  an  affair  merely  of 
the  understanding:  shall  no  longer  be  merely  laid  down,  but  acted  out 
al8o;"&c. 

.  In  these  words,  Scherer  expresses  tbe  truly  great  and  holy  idea  of  a 
further  education  of  the  people,  beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  the  common 
school ;  of  an  education  which  does  not  rely  upon  the  various  limited  and 
one-sided  experiences  of  practical  life,  or  upon  chance,  or  the  influence  of 
a  party  seekmg  its  own  aggrandizement  merely  ;  but  which  would  effect 
the  necessary  changes,  and  set  forth  the  means  by  which  may  be  secured 
the  most  truly  comprehensive  and  profitable  education  as  men,  citizens 
and  Christians ;  which  shall  be  distinct  from  all  false  enlightenment,  all 
hurtfril  illuminism,  both  in  substance  and  form,  and  as  extensive  as  the 
immovable  limits  of  social  condition  and  of  vocation  in  life,  shall  permit 

Such  a  training,  of  which  only  the  first  foundation  can  be  or  is  com- 
monly laid,  at  home  and  at  the  common  school,  is  not  only  the  most  unde- 
niable right  of  every  man  in  virtue  of  his  destiny  and  dignity  as  man,  but 
is  becoming  every  year  more  absolutely  necessary ;  we  might  even  say 
every  day ;  in  proportion  as  it  is  daily  more  out  of  the  question  for  any 
one,  without  intelligent  comprehension  and  investigation  of  his  business 
to  meet  the  demands  of  the  progress  of  general  education.  The  time  is 
already  long  past,  when  the  mechanic  could  get  well  through  the  world 
with  the  onimary  technical  knowledge  which  he  gained  in  the  workshop 
of  any  master,  when  the  merchant  needs  nothing  except  the  routine 
which  he  had  mastered  during  his  short  stay  behind  an  employer's 
counter,  and  when  the  farmer  was  certain  of  a  quiet  living  if  he  knew 
how  to  plough  and  sow  and  was  an  able  workman. 

This  time,  of  which  so  many  speak  as  the  golden  age,  is  so  long  past, 
that  now  a  carpenter,  for  instance,  does  work  which  used  to  require  a 
cabinet-maker;  and  the  cabinet-maker  produces  what  would  formerly 
have  required  an  artist  This  time  is  past  and  will  never  return ;  for 
every  practical  pursuit,  even  farming,  is  now  a  science,  and  every  trade 
has  its  science. 

But  a  really  profound  and  thorough  investigation,  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  words,  into  these  various  pursuits,  a  rational  comprehension  and 
pursuit  of  these  separate  trades,  whatever  their  names,  is  only  possible 
when  attempted  upon  the  basis  of  a  higher  general  education.  Without 
this  foundation  the  fixed  point  is  lacking  from  which  it  is  necessary  to 
proceed ;  without  this  foundation,  the  isolated  pursuit  of  a  single  occupa- 
tion can  by  necessity  only  result  in  producing  a  loutinist  instead  of  a 
man. 

Thus  wo  find,  as  the  sacred  requirement  of  morals  and  of  all  the  condi- 
tions of  our  vocations  in  life,  this  continued  education  of  all  classes  in 
city  and  country — an  education,  universal  in  scope,  comprehensive  and 
thorough. 

Jt  was  not  yesterday  that  this  demand  was  first  heard.  Not  to  go  back 
to  a  more  ancient  period,  Christ,  first  of  all,  expressed  this  necessity, 
when  as  the  messenger  of  God,  he  proposed  for  himself  the  great  task  of 
bringing  the  whole  human  race  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  through 
truth  to  virtue ;  and  through  truth  and  virtue  to  the  higher  happiness 
destined  for  him. 

(To  he  continued,) 
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Thb  child  who  has  not  left  the  tender  embraces  of  its  parents  feels 
hunger  and  can  procure  for  itself  no  nourishment ;  it  feels  cold  and  can 
not  clothe  itself. 

But  its  father  and  mother  are^at  hand. 

They  are  attentive  to  its  least  cry ;  they  watch  the  tones  of  its  voice, 
and  observe  its  complexion  and  color. 

If  it  laughs,  their  hearts  are  full  of  pleasure ;  if  it  cries,  they  are 
grieved.  If  it  tries  to  go,  they  follow  its  slightest  motions ;  if  it  is  sick, 
they  have  no  rest 

Ihey  nourish  the  child  and  instruct  it,  until  they  have  developed  it  into 
a  mi^ 

They  trouble  themselves  in  a  hundred  ways,  only  to  care  for  the  child  , 
and  to  ensure  its  success  in  life. 

Oh,  the  virtue  of  a  father  and  mother  is  truly  infinite ;  it  is  like  God 
himselt  An  qncient  Chines  emperor. 

When  once  a  female  friend  from  Campania  visited  Cornelia,  the  mother 
of  the  Gracchi,  and  in  the  course  of  conversation,  after  an  idle  fashion, 
first  showed  her  own  rich  ornaments,  and  then  reqdisted  to  see  Corne- 
lia's, the  latter  waited  until  her  two  blooming  boys,  Tiberius  and  Sempro- 
nius,  came  home  from  school,  and  then  showed  ner  friend  the  boys,  say- 
ing '*  These  are  my  jewels."  Valebius  Maxuius. 

An  intelligent  father  must  try  to  influence  hts  son  by  good  company, 
and  must  attend  to  this,  as  a  chief  department  of  education. 

Example,  knowledge  of  men,  and  admonition,  are  of  prominent  import- 
ance in  education. 

The  fother  must  so  conduct  toward  the  son  that  the  latter  shall  be 
sensible  of  his  father's  love  for  him,  and  then  give  him  more  of  his  confi- 
dence than  any  other  maa 

As  a  father  who  is  too  strict  destroys  his  son  by  bad  management,  so 
the  fiither  who  manages  him  lovingly,  and  with  wise  consideration,  will 
first  reach  his  object 

Constraint  makes  the  young  obstinate  and  cunning,  so  that  they  deceive 
first  their  fiither  and  then  more  easily  others. 

A  good  son  is  obedient  to  his  father  out  of  respect  and  love,  and  follows 
his  &ther's  advice.  Terence. 

It  is  the  highest  praise  of  a  noble  race,  that  even  in  the  midst  of  great 
wealth  they  bring  up  their  children  to  be  noble  men,  a  memorial  of  their 
fiunily  and  of  themselves.  Plautus. 

Children  must  needs  complain  of  a  wicked  father,  for  it  is  through  his 
means  that  they  are  despised.  Bible.    Jesus  the  eon  of  Sirach. 

Water-drops  wear  away  stones,  and  iron  is  worn  out  by  the  hands. 
But  the  crooked  timbers  of  a  wagon  wheel  will  never  regain  their  natural 
coodttion,  however  much  industry  is  expended  on  them. 

A  field  good  by  nature  grows  wild  hj  neglect;  and  the  better  it  natu- 
rally is,  so  much  the  more  unfruitful  is  it  if  allowed  to  remain  unculti- 
vated. 
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Howerer  rough  and  hard  the  ground  mar  be,  it  will  jet,  when  it  has 
received  the  necessary  cultivation,  bear  good  fruit 

Do  not  trees  bj  neglect  grow  crooked  and  unfruitful,  but  when  properly 
tended,  are  they  not  made  fit  to  bear  fruit  ? 

What  body  is  so  strong  as  not  to  become  weakened  by  disorderly  liv- 
ing ;  and  what  so  weak  uiat  training  will  not  strengthen  it  ? 

.Are  not  horses,  if  well  broken  when  tM>lts,  obedient  to  the  rider,  and 
those  not  broken,  wild  and  hard  mouthed  ? 

Are  not  the  wUdest  beasts  tamable  by  assiduity  ? 

Human  character  considered  in  this  point  of  view,  is  a  long-fixed  habit 

Just  as  it  is  necessary  that  the  limbs  of  a  child  should  have  proper 
management  even  immediately  after  its  birth,  in  order  that  they  may  grow 
properly,  even  so  must  the  moral  character,  as  long  as  the  child  is  weak 
and  tender,  be  trained,  even  from  the  earliest  youth. 

The  souls  of  children  are  as  wax,  upon  which,  as  with  a  seal,  impres- 
sions of  wisdom  and  virtue  can  easily  be  made ;  whereas  afterwards,  when 
they  have  become  hardened,  they  can  be  erased  only  with  difficulty,  and 
in  like  manner  all  new  ones  are  resisted. 

Children  should  early  be  made  to  learn  useful  things. 

As  the  vine-grower  curives  down  stakes  near  the  vines  to  support  them, 
so  must  the  teacher  fasten  good  teaching  and  admonitions  to  children,  if 
they  are  to  possess  a  good  moral  character.  And  to  this  end  children 
should  have  only  such  teachers  as  unite  with  a  true  morality,  a  rich  store 
of  knowledge  and  experience. 

He  who  does  otherwise,  is  like  a  sick  man  who  neglects  the  real  physi- 
cian, but  sends  for  a  quack,  who  by  ignorant  treatment  destroys  his  life ; 
or  like  a  merohant^ho  turns  away  the  most  skillful  captain,  and  employs 
the  least  skillfUl  one  instead. 

A  good  education,  including  the  proper  instruction,  is  the  first,  middle 
and  last  means  by  which  youth  become  virtuous ;  while  all  other  good 
things,  such  as  riches,  high  birth,  beauty,  &a,  aro  in  comparison  with 
such  an  education  not  worth  trying  for. 

Children  must  be  protected  fi*om  follies  and  from  intercourse  with  bad 
men,  and  made  accustomed  to  tell  the  truth ;  and  never  to  forget  that 
lying  is  a  contemptible  thing,  and  deserving  of  universal  abhorrence. 

When  parents,  from  avarice  or  conscientiouslessness  or  ignorance  or 
any  other  cause,  neglect  their  children,  the  sad  consequences  which  punish 
such  conduct  do  not  fail  to  follow. 

When  such  sons  grow  up  to  be  men,  give  themselves  up  to  the  ma<(t 
frightful  vices,  and  squander  all  their  goods,  then,  when  it  is  too  late,  the 
,  parents  who  have  ruined  them,  feel  the  deepest  distress.        Plutakch. 

It  is  a  natural  impulse  for  parents  to  love  their  children  and  to  be 
troubled  when  they  are  in  trouole ;  as  we  see,  even  in  the  case  of  unrea- 
soning beasts,  that  they  will  even  give  their  lives  for  their  children. 

If  one  had  twenty  children,  and  among  them  all  only  one  who  was 
good  and  obedient,  thtX  father  would  feel  towards  that  good  child,  pre- 
cisely as  he  would  if  he  had  no  others. 

Father  and  mother  are  in  a  position  similar  to  God's,  as  relates  to  their 
children ;  and  the  paternal  feelings  of  God  towards  us  are  excellently 
represented  in  them. 

But  this  ought  married  persons  to  know ;  that  neither  God,  Christian- 
ity, or  all  the  world,  can  impose  upon  them  or  their  children  any  greater 
or  more  useful  work,  than  that  they  should  train  up  their  children  welL 

This  is  the  directest  road  to  heaven. 

And  when  |Mrents  do  not  industriously  perform  their  duty,  it  is  as 
unnatural  a  thuis  as  for  fire  not  to  bum,  or  water  not  to  wot 

And  on  the  other  hand,  hell  can  not  be  more  easily  served,  nor  a  more 
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Bhameftil  thing  be  done,  than  bj  the  ne^ect  of  children  by  their  parentSi 
and  their  being  permitted  to  curse  and  swear,  learn  ahameful  words  and 
8ongB|  and  live  according  to  their  own  wills.  Lutbbb. 

Parents  are  placed  in  their  station  br  God,  not  merely  to  find  their 
pleMure  in  their  ehOdroi,  or  to  gratify^eir  curiosity  with  them ;  and 
still  less  to  drhre  them  to  anger  and  to  provoke  them  with  excessiye  pun- 
UmMDt;  hot  to  bring  them  up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  I^rd. 

In  like  manner  as  the  labors  of  pious  and  Qod*fearing  parents  are  oer- 
tamly  followed  by  a  rich  blessing--for  pious  children  are  a  crown  and 
honor  to  them,  (Ihror.  xrii ;  6)— «o,  if  parents  will  not  exercise  the  proper 
care  and  pains,  but  let  things  go  on  as  they  will,  do  not  train  their  chil- 
drai  in  the  fear  of  God,  but  give  them  over  to  wickedness  and  corrupt 
ttiem,  then  certainly  will  God's  anger  and  all  manner  of  curses  be  upoa 
both  parents  and  children.    (Pror.  z ;  1.)  Luthkr. 

The  home,  the  schod  and  the  church  are  the  three  chief  pillars  of  eda> 
cation. 

Therefore  this  must  oome  to  ruin,  if  one  of  these  pillars  is  broken  down  ^ 
and  most  of  all  does  a  defect  in  the  first  of  these  corrupt  children. 

The  impressions  which  the  child  receives  at  home,  being  the  first,  and 
cnfoTOed  by  the  examples  of  the  lather  'and  mother,  are  the  most  en- 
during. 

The  parents  are  the  first  and  most  influential  instructors ;  and  accord* 
ingly,  most  distinguished  men  hare  been  so  fortunate  as  to  eqjoy  a  good 
h<»ie  training. 

In  the  relations  of  the  parents  to  the  children,  it  is  of  the  utmost  eon* 
sequence  that,  on  the  subject  of  education,  lather  and  mother  should 
think  in  harmony. 

To  this  result  will  contribute  the  earnestness  and  firmness  of  the  fiither^ 
the  softness,  warmth,  patience,  and  at  the  same  time  the  proper  steady 
strictness,  of  the  mother. 

It  is  the  intermingling  of  these  traits  which  will  complete  the  ideal  of 
a  home  education,  and  is  the  foundation  of  happiness  in  the  family. 

Those  to  whom  God  has  given  the  best  gifi;  which  he  can  give  to  man — 
children — should  find  no  place  of  amusement,  gaming  table,  gay  society, 
or  theatrical  exhibition,  any  more  necessary  to  them  than  is  the  company 
of  their  children. 

Absences  from  home  should  only  be  occasionally  taken,  as  a  necessary 
recreation  and  relief,  to  make  them  more  capable  of  performing  their 
home  duty. 

For  there  may  be  such  a  thing  as  an  excess  of  self-devotion. 

But  this  is  exactly  calculated  to  cripple  the  Acuities  which  are  indis- 
pensable to  the  fulfillment  of  the  educational  duties. 

It  admits  of  no  doubt  that  the  mother  can  do  very  much  not  only  for 
the  coiporeal  benefit,  but  also  for  the  mental  development,  of  her  children,, 
if  she  is  an  intelligent  and  true  mother. 

She  usually  has  her  children  much  about  her  in  their  early  years ;  they 
depend  chiefly  upon  her.  She  has  their  youthful  minds  entirely  in  her 
power. 

She  can  therefore  do  much  to  direct  aright  the  first  development  of  their 
perceptions  and  of  their  reflective  powers;  to  secure  them  an  early  ac- 
quaintance with  language,  the  most  important  means  of  cultivating  the 
understanding;  and  that  even  their  little  pUys  may  have  some  reierenco 
to  a  higher  purpose. 

Ev«n  upon  sons  while  growing  up  into  young  men — ^whom  bo  many 
mothers,  even  of  intelligence,  consider  as  grown  beyond  their  influence — 
Ihey  can  have  an  influence  in  many  ways  beneficial  Nikmxtuu 


^  wrras  or  pabsnts  and  txachkbs. 

I  hold  it  incontestable,  that  if  the  history  of  all  those  men  were  fuller 
known,  who  have  distinguished  themselves  for  uprightness  or  virtue,  it 
would  be  found  that  nine  out  of  ten  of  them  owed  these  good  qualities  to 
their  mothers. 

It  is  not  now  sufficiently  unArstood,  how  important  for  the  future  life 
is  an  innocent  and  blameless  youth ;  how  almost  all  those  who  liave  enjoyed 
this  advantage,  have  owed  it  to  their  mothei-s ;  and  how  universally  the 
perfection  and  the  good  fortune  of  men  is  founded  upon  female  intelligence 
and  female  virtue.  Iselix. 

Parents  are  under  obligations  to  educate  their  children,  because  they 
are  required  to  do  so  by  the  voice  of  nature,  regard  for  their  own  happi- 
ness, and  their  obhgations  to  society  and  to  the  divine  organization  of  the 
human  race. 

This  education  differs  from  the  instruction  which  the  children  receive 
from  others ;  but  for  this  latter  they  must  be  prepared  in  the  bosom  of  the 
family,  and  brought  up  to  it 

Parents  can  therefore  not  be  permitted  to  neglect  this  physical,  intel- 
lectual, and  moral  and  religious  training,  any  more  than  the  furnishing  of 
that  civic  education  which  only  terminates  at  years  of  discretion  and  fit- 
ness for  an  independent  employment  Von  Ammon. 

He  who  can  not  perform  the  duties  of  a  father,  has  no  right  to  become 
a  &ther. 

Neither  poverty,  nor  labor,  nor  regard  for  men,  can  excuse  him  from 
bringing  up  his  children  and  from  educating  them  himself. 

I  assure  every  one  who  has  a  heart,  and  who  neglects  these  holy  duties, 
that  he  will  one  day  weep  bitter  tears  over  his  fault,  and  will  never  escape 
remorse  for  it  Rousseau. 

To  neglect  the  education  of  chUdren,  not  to  do  all  that  is  possible  for 
this  holy  purpose,  so  far  as  parents  may  be  able,  in  their  circumstances, 
not  to  secure  them  the  best  teachers,  not  to  keep  them  regularly  at  school, 
not  to  instruct  them  personally  as  far  as  possible,  not  to  protect  them  from 
vice  and  by  good  examples  to  encourage  them  to  goodness,  is  worse  than 
to  expose  young  children ;  it  is  the  murder  of  their  immortal  souls. 

Children  are  the  most  lovely  bond  of  marriage ;  the  best  wool  on  the  sheep. 

When  Dr.  Jonas  hung  up  over  the  table  a  beautiful  bough  of  cherries 
in  memory  of  the  creation,  and  praised  the  magnificence  and  goodness  of 
God  in  such  fruits.  Dr.  Martin  Luther  said : 

Why  do  you  not  think  likewise  of  your  children,  the  fruit  of  your 
bodies,  which  are  more  valuable,  and  more  beautiful  and  wonderful  crea- 
tures of  God,  than  whole  trees  full  of  fruit  f 

But  nien  go  their  ways  and  think  nothing  of  it;  yea,  are  even  blind 
And  avaricious  about  such  gifts ;  as  very  commonly  happens,  that  people, 
when  they  have  children,  become  more  and  more  miserly,  and  pinch  and 
rake  and  scrape,  that  they  may  leave  them  the  more. 

Do  you  not  know  that  his  own  portion  is  set  apart  for  every  child  even 
before  he  comes  into  the  world,  and  what  is  to  happen  to  him  ?  And  the 
proverb  says,  the  more  children,  the  better  fortune. 

Ah,  dear  Lord  God  I  how  great  is  the  blindness  and  ignorance  and  vile- 
ness  of  a  man  who  does  not  consider  this,  but  who  misuses  the  best  and 
most  valuable  of  God's  gifts !  Lutheb. 

There  are  no  greater  benefits  than  those  which  parents  confer  upon  their 
children. 

?^*  4^^*  *®  *^®  husbandman  renders  useless  the  seed  which  ho  hns  sown, 
if  he  gives  it  no  further  care,  so  all  the  parental  care  of  their  children's 
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I  in  Tain,  if  they  confine  their  solicitude  to  the  period  of  childhood, 
and  do  not  bestow  lon^p-continued  caie  upon  them.  Seneca. 

Thj  wife  shall  be  as  a  fruitful  vine  by  the  sides  of  thine  house :  thy 
diildren  like  olive-plants  round  about  thy  table. 
Behold,  that  thus  shall  the  man  be  that  feareth  the  Lord. 
Yea  thou  shalt  see  thy  children's  children,  and  peace  upon  Israel 

Bulb.     Pp.  cxxtiii, 

Chfldren's  clothes  should  be  neat,  but  not  rich,  even  if  the  means  of  the 
parttits  will  permit  it 

¥or  temporal  wealth  is  transitory;  while  rich  clothing  usually  infects  a 
diild's  mind  with  pride. 

To  cure  or  hide  bodily  defects,  and  to  let  the  soul  remain  ugly,  is  noth- 
faig  but  whitewashing  a  sepulchre  full  of  fashionable  bones. 

To  bring  them  to  nantism,  or  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  then  not  to 
instruct  them  anv  further  in  Christianity,  is  a  duigCTOus  custom.  It 
quendies  the  spanc  of  fidth,  and  may  destroy  a  soul,  which  at  the  last  day 
win  err  Ah !  and  Wo  t  over  the  ne^ect  of  its  parents. 

As  uie  years  pass  on,  it  is  the  duty  of  parents  to  see  that  their  children 
letjrn  something  which  may  enable  them  to  be  of  service  to  God  and  to 
the  commonwealth. 

Beasonahle  parents  will  consider  not  only  for  what  their  sons  are  fitted, 
but  whether  their  own  means  will  allow  of  it 

It  IS  contrary  to  prudence  to  risk  anything  in  hazards. 

And  in  particular,  it  is  an  over-haste  whidi  deserves  punishment,  to 
undertake  to  devote  children  to  a  particular  calling,  evoi  before  they  are 
bora.    Such  destinations  often  have  bad  results. 

It  would  be  well  if  women  were  not  merely  made  to  stick  fast  to  house- 
hold afBurs,  but  were  to  have  their  understanding  cultivated  and  their 
moral  nature  developed,  so  that  together  with  Martha  s  attainments  in 
liunfly  management,  they  might  with  Mary  choose  the  good  part  Luke, 
x;42. 

Moderate  correction  with  the  rod,  in  case  of  positive  obstinacy  is  better 
than  a  foolish  bugbour. 

Fear  and  terror  are  injurious,  and  often  may  become  impossible  to  be 
removed  during  the  whole  life. 

As  reason  grows  with  years,  it  will  be  well  for  parents  to  instruct  chil- 
dm  in  their  duties  towards  God,  themselves,  and  their  neighbors ;  to  ex- 
hiikt  to  than  the  reward  of  virtue  and  the  punishment  of  vice,  so  that 
they  may  not  go  astray  and  fidl  into  immorality. 

Above  all,  parents  should  set  their  children  a  good  example. 

For  children  are  like  tindet,  which  quickly  catches  fire. 

The  tendency  to  evil  already  exists ;  and  if  parents  nourish  it  by  a  bad 
example,  ^e  result  is  an  unreasonable  life,  and  one  unpleasing  to  God 

If  parents  are  God-forgotten  and  vidous,  their  children  will  readily  be 
led  into  Uie  same  vices. 

Parents  should  punish  their  children  for  all  evil  deeds,  but  should  sedc 
prudently  to  avoid  the  two  harmful  extremes  of  too  great  rashness  and 
too  great  indulgence. 

For  the  former  banishes  love  fipom  the  child,  and  the  latter  fear. 

He  is  rather  a  devil  to  his  children  than  a  father,  who  denies  them 
necessary  food,  clothing  and  maintenance,  or  who  strikes  or  drives  away 
fhan  him  those  of  them  who  are  silly  or  deformed  or  lame. 

And  he  shows  a  foolish  and  shallow  love,  who  gives  up  to  all  their  will- 
fulnesses, and  winks  at  their  bad  habits. 

A  middle  path  is  best 

The  Bible  must  be  early  put  into  the  hands  of  the  children ;  for  this  is 
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;v  v>.>K  >UHcti  brines  tbe  just  to  trae  wisdom  and  prudence.    (Ps.  ezbc ; 
.    v^.  ^  tu&  iii;  15:  1  Tim.  iy;  6:  Prov.  zxii;  19. 

Ghbistiam  Buohnbb. 

tt  \o«  we  blessed  with  children,  so  act  that  your  children  shall  be 
<^viuUy  trained  to  the  knowledge  of  God. 

H  a  j»riiice  had  honored  you  by  presenting  you  his  portrait,  and  you, 
%il4  of  vAXy  or  lack  of  respect,  had  permitted  it  to  become  covered  with 
te»t»  cobwebs  and  dirt,  could  you  hope  to  receiyo  any  further  favors  from 
him,  if  he  should  become  aware  of  your  carelessness,  or  should  see  it  f 

But  your  children  are  the  image  of  God. 

If  you  act  wrongly  by  them,  Uie  Omniscient  will  not  leave  you  unpun* 


Men  must  consecrate  to  God  the  firstlings  both  of  then-  thoughts  and  of 
their  youth. 

Then  He  will  bestow  his  blessings  on  the  rest 

You  ought  to  pray  for  and  with  your  children. 

When  your  children  have  arisen,  and  are  dean,  washed  and  dressed, 
let  them  come  to  you  and  bid  you  a  good  morning. 

Then  you  can  see  if  there  is  anything  wron^  about  them,  and  how  to 
a^Kustit 

Then  place  them  before  you,  and  with  uncorered  head  pray  the  prayer 
for  parents  over  them,  and  bless  them  with  laying  on  of  hands ;  so  that 
they  may  hear  and  understand  how  the  eternal  well-being  of  children  is 
aaraestly  desired  by  their  parents ;  so  that  they  may  not  only  be  made 
more  obedient,  but  may  in  the  subsequent  management  of  their  own  chil- 
dren do  the  like. 

Watch  that  no  wicked  habit  comes  upon  the  children ;  for  their  deprayed 
nature  will  otherwise  always  be  before  their  better  nature. 

Boys  and  girls  should  always  sleep  in  separate  Toom& ;  and  brothers  and 
sisters  should  not  see  each  other  without  clothes,  after  they  can  go  alone. 

Wherever  possible,  each  child  should  have  a  separate  bed. 

Do  not  permit  your  children  to  hear  loose  and  frivolous  stories. 

A  child  s  Bible  with  pictures,  to  be  explained  by  you,  picture  by  pic* 
ture,  is  the  best  book  for  children. 

Christian  parents  should  be  very  careful  what  sort  of  persons  they  have 
about  their  children ;  for  from  these,  if  they  are  immoral  or  vicious  per- 
sons, they  often  learn  tricks,  improper  speeches  and  curses,  which  tney 
would  otherwise  never  have  heard,  much  more  learned. 

Children  are,  so  to  speak,  like  apes ;  they  will  imitate  what  they  soe. 

The  children  should  not  understand  ttiat  their  parents  ore  nuui  and 
wife. 

The  rod  should  only  be  used  on  important  occasions. 

Children  should  be  made  to  give  brief  and  intelligent  answers.  Permit 
DO  obscurity  and  no  conceit  of  cunning  to  appear  in  their  words.  Do  not 
praise  witty  children,  but  rather  God-fearing  ones. 

They  should  be  early  cured  of  coarse  and  awkward  habits. 

Empty  threats  should  be  avoided. 

The  love  for  their  children  of  many  parents  is  a  really  foolish  mere 
animal  instinct 

Many  ptfurents  admire  the  foolish  and  apish  gestures  and  tricks,  and 
even  the  improper  speeches  and  wicked  actions  of  their  children ;  and 
thus  do  not  love  them  as  human  beings,  but  amuse  themselves  with  them 
as  if  they  were  young  apes. 

Many  parents,  if  they  haye  a  nice  morsel  in  their  dish,  give,  it  to  their 
children  out  of  their  own  mouths,  as  a  hen  does  to  her  chickens,  and  thus 
accustom  them  to  lickorishness  and  to  dainties,  in  a  way  that  can  produce 
nothing  but  corruption. 
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The  more  eoonoiiiicidlT  diildren  are  brought  up,  tho  moro  saielT. 

Many  parents  beat  and  abuse  their  children  for  being  so  rude,  ill-trained 
and  boorish. 

But  the  fiuilt  is  with  those  who  brought  them  up. 

How  can  your  children  be  well  conducted,  if  you  yourself  are  an  uncul- 
tiYatedboorf 

If  ^ou  are  a  dirty  fellow,  how  can  your  children  be  well  trained  ? 

It  is  as  the  fable  reports  of  the  crab,  who  told  her  young  one  not  to 
walk  badLwards,  but  forwards.  But  the  young  one  answered,  '*  Show  me 
the  way  and  I  will  follow  in  it*' 

And  that  is  a  very  foolish  expression  of  those  who  say,  **My  children 
do  not  need  to  make  bows.    They  are  not  going  to  bo  gentlemen." 

They  are  not,  truly ! 

But  understand,  you  blockhead,  that  decent  conduct  is  appropriate  to 
alL    {Siraeh,  xiz;  26;  iVoe.,  xx;  11.) 

Paraits  should  not  treat  their  own  children  with  more  respect  than 
those  of  others. 

To  do  so  causes  jealousy,  howeyer  young  they  are. 

It  displeases  them ;  and  their  dissatisfaction  grows  as  they  grow  older; 
and  will  in  the  end  cause  dislike,  anger,  enmity  and  revenge,  even  if  it  ia 
not  until  the  parents  are  dead.  Moscuerosoo, 

Parents  are  indisputably  most  immediately  called,  and  most  naturally 
bound,  to  provide  fbr  the  cultivation  of  the  l>odily  and  intellectual  powers 
of  those  to  whom  they  have  given  life. 

An  instinctive  impulse  makes  them  fittest  and  mo(;t  skillful  to  attend  to 
the  first  necessities  of  their  children,  and  to  endure  their  weaknesses  with 
patience. 

Early  habituation  to  the  company  of  their  children  makes  it  almost 
indispensable  to  parents  in  whom  the  voice  of  nature  is  not  silenced  by 
unhappy  circumstances  or  bv  corruption  of  morals. 

They  thus  learn  to  feel  that  these  bein^  at  first  so  helpless,  ^depend 
entirely  upon  their  strength  and  their  will ;  and  this  feeling  which  no 
other  person  can  have  so  strongly  as  parents,  except,  (during  their  earli* 
estyears,)  a  nurse,  strengthens  their  interest  in  their  little  ones. 

llie  home,  the  fiunily,  will  always  be  the  most  appropriate  place  for  the 
growUi  of  a  child. 

A  child  is  like  a  young  plant,  to  which  a  too  early  transplantation  is 
injunous,  oven  if  the  new  soil  is  the  best 

It  is  only  in  the  family  that  certain  impressions  can  be  received,  and 
certain  filings  awakened,  which,  as  being  those  most  distinctively  human, 
should  be  deeply  and  strongly  rooted  in  the  human  breast;  such  are  love 
of  parents,  sense  of  domestic  happiness,  early  sympathy  in  all  that  relates 
to  ttie  fiunily ;  pure  susoeptibilittes,  which  contain  the  germ  of  those  feel- 
ings for  universal  humanity,  which  are  so  easily  quenched  for  ever. 

Children  who  by  accident  or  convenience,  or  perhaps  the  mistaken 
views  of  their  parents,  are  thrust  too  soon  out  of  their  homes  among 
strangers,  usually  cease  to  be  children  too  soon,  and  perhaps  even  to  have 
childkh  fiuilts,  but  without  becomine  for  that  reason  any  better. 

niey  omit  a  step  in  their  experience  which,  according  to  the  wise 
arrangements  of  nature,  should  not  be  omitted. 

But  the  advantages  above  mentioned  can  only  be  expected  where  the 
parents,  by  their  own  example,  awaken  and  nourish  the  germ  of  a  pure 
humanity  in  their  children ;  for  this  means  is  undoubtedly  more  efficient 
than  all  possible  positive  instrumentalities  and  institutions. 

It  is  entirely  natural  that  children  should  respect  and  value  nothing  5:0 
mudi  as  what  is  commended  to  them  by  the  words  and  actions  of  those 
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whose  offspring  they  are,  under  whose  protection  they  grow  ap,  and  who 
are  thus  the  first  objects  of  their  reverence  and  love. 

The  influence,  moreover,  of  constant  association,  and  the  tone  of  family 
life  which  proceeds  from  the  character  and  spirit  of  parents,  have  so 
uninterrupted  and  strong  an  influence,  although  it  is  imperceptible,  that 
this  cause  alone  will  serve  to  explain  all  the  peculiarities  of  children, 
not  only  the  resemblances,  but  also — ^for  they  are  not  all  brought  up  under 
the  same  circumstances  and  the  same  time,  if  they  are  by  the  same  parents 
— the  dissimilarities  of  brothers  and  sisters. 

It  is  true,  however,  that  not  even  the  highest  degree  of  morality  and 
education  in  parents  can  of  itself  protect  their  children  from  injuries ;  for 
the  world  and  actual  life,  work  along  with  them,  and  join  in  the  work  of 
education.  Nibkbybk. 

Whoever  has  a  father,  or  mother,  or  both,  must  be  educated  by  him, 
her,  or  both  ;  and  no  one,  neither  father  nor  mother,  can  for  gold  or  good 
words  hire  another  mother  and  another  father  for  their  children. 

Parents  can  infinitely  lighten  their  duties  in  this  respect,  by  apportion- 
ing to  themselves  such  parts  of  the  child's  training  as  are  most  proper  for 
each  of  them,  and  at  the  same  time  a  corresponding  part  of  the  enjoy- 
ment arising  from  every  advance  in  knowledge  or  usefulness. 

The  mutual  instructive  affections  of  teacher  and  pupil,  in  this  care  also 
diminish  by  at  least  half^  the  labor  of  the  occupation. 

But  what  is  it  that  people  of  rank — ^the  question  is  worth  considering — 
secure  by  employing  all  sorts  of  nurses  for  their  children  ? 

If  the  question  is  righUy  answered,  this  is  it : — nurses'  stories  and  all 
manner  of  Tulgarisms  in  speech  and  action.  Hippkl. 

And  whether  a  father  or  a  mother  be  ever  so  much  absorbed,  one  in  busi- 
ness and  labor,  the  other  in  domestic  affairs,  time  enough  in  evenings  and 
unoccupied  days  to  instruct  their  children  in  what  they  themselves  know 
— whether  the  treasure  of  their  lives  and  experiences  be  great  or  small — 
to  set  before  them  examples  from  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  from  life,  to 
impress  good  advice  and  pious  principles  upon  their  hearts — time  enough 
for  this  can  bo  commanded  even  by  those  who  have  to  earn  their  daily 
living  by  their  daily  labor. 

I  recommend  my  children,  0  God,  to  Thee :  Thou  gavest  them  to  me, 
and  I  praise  and  thank  thee  therefor  with  my  whole  soul.  Be  their  pro- 
tection ;  forsake  them  not ;  bless  and  watch  over  them,  so  that  they  may 
easily  walk  in  thy  ways,  to  Thy  satisfaction. 

Father!  Ah  how  many  dangers  await  them  in  this  world!  Who  could 
escape  them  unless  supported  by  Thy  hand  I  Let  them  bo  free  from  the 
dominion  of  all  lusts,  pure  and  pious ;  let  them  act  only  as  shall  be  well 
pleasing  to  Thee,  and  disregard  the  impulses  of  vice. 

I  do  not  and  ought  not  to  pray  Thee  to  preserve  them  from  all  afflictions 
here  on  earth ;  nor  to  reward  their  yirtue  here  with  constant  happiness, 
the  granting  of  every  wish  and  the  fulfillment  of  every  hope;  nor  for 
such  treasures  as  vanish  away. 

Give  them  during  the  journey  of  their  Uvea,  0  Lord,  only  what  to  Thy 
wisdom  shall  seem  good  ;  only  what  shall  render  them  wise  and  fit  for 
heaven.  If  they  should  turn  away  from  Thee,  not  all  the  treasures  of 
earth  could  compensate  for  the  loss  of  their  soul's  happiness. 

Let  but  one  petition  from  me  meet  a  gracious  car ; — Let  not  all  their 
days  bo  entirely  joyless.  If  they  are  to  be  proved  by  Thee,  let  it  be  in  a 
paternal  manner ;  and  let  not  their  souls  be  deprived  of  faith  and  strength. 

Let  none  of  my  children,  O  God,  be  made  miserable  by  vice.  Let 
none  of  them  be  a  vexation  to  his  neighbors,  nor  the  sport  of  his  enemies. 
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I«t  them  b«  uscfbl  to  tlieworid,  not  afraid  of  exertion  nor  labor;  let  them 
liTe  bj  the  proceeds  of  their  own  industry,  and  thus  escape  from  want 

Maj  the  triumphal  day  of  Thy  pious  one  be  a  day  of  bliss  to  met 
Help  me,  that  when  we  apnear  before  Thee,  none  of  mine  shall  be  want- 
ing. Then  shall  I  say  wiUi  joy,  **  Sec,  Father,  here  am  I,  and  here  are 
also  those  whom  Thy  grace  gave  unto  me  to  be  trained  for  heaven.'* 

A  fiither  should  trtry  day  pray  to  God,  ''Lord,  teadi  mo  aright  to 
stand  m  Thy  place  towards  my  children."  Rcckkrt.    {Poem,) 

Education  in  the  ''nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord,^  is  and  must 
be  the  principal  thing. 

All  wisdom  is  not  founded  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,— all  corporeal  train- 
ing and  artistic  skill,  are  of  little  use;  but  the  fear  of  God,  a  pioua 
Christian  feeling,  habitude  to  virtue  and  good  order,  the  ri^t  training  of 
the  heart,  are  u^ul  in  all  things.  They  are  security  for  present  and  fu- 
ture happiness. 

Acccmingty,  it  is  the  holiest  of  the  duties  of  parents,  and  universally 
for  diiirch  and  state,  not  only  to  train  the  understandings  of  theyouthfiu 
branches  of  hiuuanity  entrusted  to  them,  but  to  elevate  their  lieartF,  and 
ttius  to  educate  a  future  generation  dosenring  of  happiness  and  of  a  bless- 
ing. SCUWABB. 

Teachers  should  treat  their  pupils  as  they  would  their  own  children ; 
diould  have  pleasure  in  being  with  and  among  them ;  should  love  them 
as  aflfectiooatdy  as  a  good  l^n  does  her  chi<£cns ;  for  in  Donatiis,  first 
cones  Am^  and  J>oee0  follows  afterwards.  Gizas. 

The  teadier  should  be  free  from  all  selfishness;  he  sho«iUl  love,  in  his 
pupils,  themselves  and  humanity ;  he  should  not  respect  a  pupil  less  than 
himself^  but  should  even  observe,  with  reverence,  whether  he  has  not  met, 
in  the  pupil,  an  individual  of  even  higher  grade  of  mind  and  capacity 
than  himsel£ 

The  teadier  should  use  all  his  powers  to  make  his  j^upil  a  more  valuable 
man  than  ho  himself  is. 

He  should  not  claim  any  influence  over  the  pupil  than  the  latter  feels 
of  himsdf. 

If  love  inspire  him,  and  patience  iLssist  him,  the  consciousness  of  his 
divine  vocation  will  enable  him  to  overcome  tlio  diifictilUcs  of  hu«  work. 

Be  should  employ  only  such  incitements  and  means  of  training  as  are 
noble,  pure,  and  in  harmony  with  tlie  essential  ideas  of  humanity,  and 
such  as  unite  virtue,  love,  justice  and  beauty ;  so  that  the  mipil  may 
respect  him  as  a  true  man.  JKkacsb. 

The  first  and  principal  mark  of  eminent  mental  endowments  is  a  mem- 
ory which  easily  grasps  knowledge,  rctuns  it  faithfully,  and  renders  it  up 
when  desired. 

The  second  mark  is  imitation. 

For  it  indicates  c^Mcity  for  being  taught,  if  young  people  endeavor  to 
repeat  what  they  see. 

A  young  man  however  does  not  give  hopeful  indications  by  trying  to 
fmitate  for  the  sake  of  making  others  laugh. 

If  he  really  has  talent,  ho  will  be  modest ;  a  fccUo  intellect  would  be 
prcfcrable  to  a  vicious  tendency. 

Yet  this  modesty  will  be  very  diflbrent  from  stupidity  or  indolence. 

What  such  a  boy  is  taught,  he  will  understand  witiiout  clifiiciiUy. 

He  will  quostkm  inquisitively  about  many  tilings ;  Uius  endeavoring 
rather  to  follow  than  to  lead. 

Too  oariy  a  development  of  the  mind  does  not  easily  bear  good  fruit 
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Such  children  easOy  learn  some  little  things,  but  soon  lose  their  mental 
actiyity. 

Precocious  eeniuses  accomplish  ererything  quickly,  but  not  much. 

What  they  know  has  no  substantial  foundation. 

It  is  like  seeds  of  grain  scattered  on  the  sur&ce  of  the  earth,  which 
indeed  quickly  spring  up  and  put  out  leaves,  but  wither  before  harvest 
with  empty  ears. 

This  rapid  faculty  of  learning  is  very  successful  in  early  youth,  but 
soon  comes  to  a  stand,  and  all  admiration  of  it  dies  with  it 

As  soon  as  a  teacher  has  otherwise  examined  the  capacity  of  a  pupil,  he 
should  seek  how  his  mind  requires  to  be  managed. 

Some,  if  not  stimulated,  grow  indifferent ;  others  will  not  endure  any- 
thing of  an  imperative  nature.  Fear  restrains  some,  others  it  deprives  of 
their  spirits.  A  continuous  strictness  quite  prostrates  some,  while  others 
are  encouraged  by  it 

A  teacher  must  be  able  to  study  the  variations  of  character  in  his  pupils, 
and  to  treat  them  accordingly ;  and  so  to  instruct  each,  that  the  peculiar 
excellences  of  his  character  will  be  developed,  and  that  thus  he  will  bo 
directed  as  his  powers  require. 

Nature  must  advance  by  means  of  art 

He  who  is  urged  into  employments  to  which  he  is  not  adapted,  will 
accomplish  no  more  than  he  whose  mind  is  neglected. 

Examination  of  the  mental  faculties  and  of  their  reference  to  instruo* 
tion  is  absolutely  necessary. 

For  some  show  a  preference  for  history,  some  for  poetry,  some  for  law ; 
while  others  had  better  be  sent  to  the  plough. 

But  if  we  find  one  whose  mind  is  quite  corrupt,  shall  we  allow  him  to 
proceed  with  his  studies  ? 

It  is  necessary  for  a  young  person  to  apply  himself  to  something;  shall 
he  not  be  permitted  to  make  any  exertions  to  do  so  ? 

If  he  has  any  one  good  natural  trait,  it  ought  not  to  be  neglected,  but 
rather  strengthened,  and  existing  deficiencies,  as  far  as  possible,  supplied. 

Feeble  intellects  must  be  condescended  to,  at  least  so  far  as  to  learn 
what  their  natural  tendencies  are. 

For  in  this  way  they  may  at  least  accomplish  whatever  they  arc  capa^ 
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The  same  education,  under  the  same  circumstances,  may  not  produce 
the  same  virtues ;  for  Uiese  differ  according  to  natural  endowments.  For 
instance ;  the  manly  virtues  are  more  commanding,  the  womanly  more 
obedient,  in  character ;  and  in  like  manner,  minds  vary  in  the  same  sex. 

Our  endeavors  must  therefore  be  directed  towards  the  subjection  of  the 
unreasoning  part  to  the  reasoning  part 

Thus  are  the  virtues  produced. 

Education  is  intended  to  prepare  the  mind  for  instruction  in  moral 
excellence ;  as  the  land  is  prepared  before  the  seed  is  sown  in  it 

Nature  has  planted  within  us  an  innate  faculty  of  knowing  and  of  con- 
science ;  by  wnich  we  decide  within  ourselves  upon  existence  and  non- 
existence, in  doing  and  not  doing,  with  a  yes  or  no,  without  any  further 
reasonings. 

The  better  manners  are,  the  better  the  condition  of  the  whole  state ;  for 
the  power  of  the  law  rests  in  great  part  upon  usage. 

If  the  gods  concern  themselves  about  men,  that  which  lies  nearest  their 
hearts  with  regard  to  them  is  their  nobler  part ;  the  improvement  of  the 
mind  and  moral  faculties. 

For  as  the  eye  receives  light  throughout  the  surrounding  atmosphere, 
80  does  the  mind  through  instruction.  Aiustotle. 
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PHYSICAL  EDUCATION. 


Education  shoald  be  oommeDoed  with  the  first  appeuwice  of  the  child^s 
mind,  by  the  mother  and  the  nurse ;  la  order  that  the  child  may  already 
be  receiving  useful  training.  Gbrtsippus. 

Education  most  proceed  by  derelc^ing  this  impute^  ^>f  imitation]  which 
man  fec^  by  nature;  and  must  endeavor  to  leaa  him  by  this  road  to  vir* 
tue  and  happiness.  Aristotle. 

It  is  not  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  year,  as  Hesiod  directs,  but  at 
the  very  earliest  age,  that  the  mental  training  must  gradually  and  pro- 
gressively begin,  in  the  same  way  in  which  the  mental  faculties  of  tiie 
child  themselves  develop. 

But  again  the  child  should  not  be  urged  too  early  to  continuous  effort, 
but  must  rather  at  first  be  carried  forward  in  a  method  more  like  play. 

Nurses  should  be  chosen,  having  good  moral  character  and  correct 
habits  of  speaking;  for  the  first  impressions  upon  the  child  are  the  most 
lastinff. 

In  Tike  manner  should  the  child's  play-fellows  be  of  irreproachable 
morals. 

The  sense  of  honor  should  early  be  brought  into  activity,  and  be  stim^ 
nlated  by  rewards  and  emulation. 

As  there  are  some  exercises  to  which  the  body  can  only  be  trained  in 
youth,  so  the  first  elements  of  education  must  bring  out  its  principal 
points.    They  will  be  more  easily  comprehended  at  that  age. 

Those  parents  whose  own  education  was  defective,  must  bestow  the 
more  care  upon  the  education  of  their  children. 

Although  scarcely  so  much  can  be  taught  in  the  first  three  years  as  in 
one  of  those  which  follow  next  after,  still  it  is  in  them,  that  the  founda- 
tion is  laid. 

What  must  sometime  be  learned  should  not  be  begun  too  late. 

Precocious  (^niuses  are  of  small  account  Their  knowledge  is  not 
firmly  based ;  it  is  like  a  seed  cast  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground,  which 
withfsrs  before  it  grows  up. 

All  children  should  in  other  respects  be  treated  indulgently,  and  recre- 
ative plays  should  be  provided  for  them ;  jet  still  this  indulgence  should 
not  be  carried  too  fiur,  lest  it  produce  indolence. 

Whenever  the  pupil,  fi*om  pride,  bad  disposition  or.  selfishness,  does 
anything  wrong,  he  should  be  reminded  of  it ;  for  as  Virgil  says,  **  Habit 
is  important  for  tender  youth." 

The  educator  and  teacher  should  have  paternal  feelings  for  his  pupil, 
because  he  supplies  to  him  the  place  of  parents. 

The  childr^  should  everyday  carry  home  with  them  some  useful 
iDstmction  fi*om  the  mouth  of  the  teacher ;  for  the  living  voice  gives 
li^er  nourishment  than  reading. 

The  more  thoroughly  trained  the  teacher,  the  better  he  is. 

QUINCTIUAII* 
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Those  cities  which  hare  bestowed  most  care  upon  gymnastics,  bring 
their  youth,  it  is  true,  to  the  apparent  strength  of  an  athlete ;  but  they 
destroy  the  proper  beauty  and  growth  of  the  body.  Aristotle. 

It  is  much  better  to  row  and  dig,  mow  and  throw  the  spear,  run  and 
jump  and  ride,  hunt,  fence,  cut  wood,  carry  burdens  and  cultivate  the 
fields,  in  short  to  do  whatever  nature  requires,  than  to  practice  gymnas- 
tics in  palaces.  Galen. 

Since  the  body  of  men  comes  under  our  care  before  the  mind,  it  should 
be  attended  to  before  it  Aristotle. 

Why  do  you  nourish  and  discipline  (quite  too  assiduously)  your  bodily 
strength  ? 

Nature  has  given  it  to  beasts  in  greater  measure. 

When  you  have  done  all  in  your  power,  you  will  still  be  surpassed  by 
the  beasts.  PLATa 

A  child  has  within  its  mind  little  or  nothing ;  it  therefore  learns  more 
easily  during  childhood ;  just  as  we  can  much  more  speedily  remember 
the  experiences  of  the  morning,  than  those  which  b^>pened  at  a  later 
period. 

In  after  years,  accordingly,  man  does  much  more  by  means  of  his 
understanding  and  the  developed  powers  of  it 

Man  is  as  it  were  endowed  with  two  instruments ;  the  hand  for  the 
body,  and  the  understanding  for  the  soul. 

Both  these  need  development  and  discipline. 

The  love  of  parents  for  their  children  is  greater  than  that  of  the  chil- 
dren for  their  parents,  because  the  former  is  much  increased  by  recollec- 
tions and  by  hopes. 

Especially  unselfish  is  the  love  of  a  mother ;  who  desires  her  children 
to  live,  not  for  her  sake,  but  for  their  own ;  and  who  has  a  strong  affec- 
tion for  her  children  although  they  have  no  corresponding  one  for  her. 

Mothers  love  their  children  more  than  lathers,  because  they  bring  them 
forth  with  pain. 

But  parents  should  be  cautioned  lost  this  love  be  carried  to  excess. 

Aristotle. 

Pregnant  women  should  eat  healthful  food,  should  not  neglect  moderate 
exercise,  and  should  above  all  things  keep  from  getting  into  a  passion  of 
any  sort,  since  this  would  have  a  bad  influence  upon  the  character  of  the 
child.  Solon. 

A  pregnant  woman  should  keep  herself  as  quiet  and  unexcited  as 
possible. 

The  mother  should  nurse  her  own  child  when  not  absolutely  impossi- 
ble ;  as  even  she  wolves  and  she  bears  do. 

Spiced  food  and  heating  drinks  are  poison  to  children. 

When  the  understanding  of  children  awakens,  the  first  foundation 
must  be  laid  in  everything  which  they  will  have  to  learn  in  after  life ;  in 
physics,  by  begipning  to  learn  to  know  stones,  phints,  trees,  kc.\  in 
optics,  by  distinguishing  lieht,  darkness,  colors  Ac. ;  in  astronomy,  by 
observing  the  sun,  moon  and  stars,  and  their  movements ;  in  geography, 
by  proceeding  from  the  knowledge  of  the  cradle  to  that  of  the  room,  the 
home,  the  street,  fields,  and  so  on.  Comenius. 

As  good  bodily  health  in  youth  is  the  necessary  condition  of  a  healthy 
old  age,  the  bodily  exercises  of  children  should  not  be  neglected,  and 
care  should  at  the  same  time  be  taken  that  they  are  not  made  to  lose 
their  strength ;  which,  according  to  Plato,  is  produced  by  sleep,  and  hard 
work. 
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As  wo  prepare  in  good  weather  whatever  will  be  needed  in  a  storm,  so 
in  youth  must  we  lay  up  orderly  habits  and  moderation,  as  savings  against 
time  of  age. 

Children  should  be  led  to  industry  in  useful  learning  by  persuasion  and 
admonition ;  but  never  by  blows  and  disgraceful  treatment 

But  such  things  only  make  them  disinclined  to  e£fort  and  disgust  them 
with  their  labor. 

Blame  and  praise  should  be  used  alternately;  but  care  should  con- 
stantly be  taken  that  the  former  does  not  discourage,  and  that  the  latter 
does  not  render  over-confident  and  careless. 

As  a  plant  is  nourished  by  moderate  watering,  but  is  drowned  by  too 
much,  so  are  the  mental  powers  of  children  strengthened  by  labors 
judiciously  imposed,  but  are  destroyed  by  excessive  tasks. 

Children  should  never  be  refused  their  necessary  recreation ;  it  should 
be  remembered  that  nature  has  divided  our  whole  lives  into  labor  and 
recreation. 

Thus  we  slacken  the  strings  of  the  bow  and  the  lyre,  that  we  may  be 
able  to  tighten  them  again. 

Children  must  also  be  accustomed  not  to  live  effeminately,  to  restrain 
their  tongues,  and  to  overcome  their  anger. 

Yet  fathers  should  remember  their  own  youth,  and  should  not  judge 
too  harshly  the  transgressions  of  their  sons. 

As  physicians  mingle  bitter  drugs  with  sweet  confections,  and  thus 
make  what  is  agreeable  a  means  of  administering  to  the  patient  what  is 
healthful,  so  should  fathers  unite  the  severity  of  their  punishments  with 
kindness ;  should  sometimes  give  the  reins  to  the  impulses  of  their  sons, 
and  sometimes  check  them;  should  be  forbearing  to  a  mere  error,  and 
even  if  they  suffer  themselves  to  become  angry,  should  recover  again 
from  it 

It  is  often  well  to  pret^id  not  to  have  observed  some  action  of  children. 

When  we  overlook  the  fiatults  of  our  friends,  should  we  not  sometimes 
do  the  same  for  those  of  our  children? 

Children  should  be  taught  to  be  communicative  and  open ;  to  avoid  all 
that  savors  of  secrecy,  which  tends  to  lead  them  away  from  uprightness, 
and  to  accustom  them  to  wrong. 

The  understanding  is  not  a  vessel,  that  needs  filling ;  it  is  fuel,  that 
neodi  kindling  It  is  kindled  to  truth  by  the  faculty  of  acquiring  knowl- 
edge, and  b^  love. 

Ho  who  listens  to  the  speech  of  another  without  kindling  his  understand- 
ing at  it,  as  at  a  light,  but  contents  himself  with  merely  hearing,  is  like 
one  who  goes  to  a  neighbor  for  fire,  but  only  sits  still  there  and  warms 
himself 

He  only  receives  an  appearance  of  wisdom,  like  the  red  color  from  the 
shining  of  a  flame ;  but  the  inner  rust  of  his  soul  is  not  heated ;  nor  is  its 
darkness  driven  away.  Plutarch. 

He  who  disciplines  his  body  is  healthy  and  strong,  and  many  persons 
have  thus  rescued  their  lives  from  danger,  served  their  friends,  been  use- 
ful to  their  country,  gained  fame  and  glory,  and  lived  a  happy  life. 

The  body  becomes  accustomed  to  whatever  occupation  is  pursued ;  and 
accordingly  it  should  be  trained  to  the  best  exercises. 

ForgeSulness,  despondency,  ill  temper  and  even  frenzy,  often  assail  the 
mind,  in  consequence  of  neglect  of  bodily  discipline,  with  so  much  power, 
as  even  to  cause  the  loss  of  what  knowledge  is  already  gained. 

Socrates. 

As  the  power  of  speech  is  easily  misused,  so  are  gymnastics ;  for  supe- 
riority in  bodily  exercises  can  easily  be  abused  to  the  injury  of  others. 
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He  who  practices  nothing  but  gymnastics,  is  liable  to  run  intobarbatous 
and  violent  ways,  and  produces  towards  himself  that  slavish  state  of 
feeling  which  does  its  duty  only  out  of  fear. 

Where  mental  training  is  wanting,  the  position  of  man  is  infinitely  low ; 
he  becomes  like  a  beast  Plato. 

Childhood  and  youth  oug^t  to  be  the  period  of  cheerfulness,  of  bodily 
exercises,  of  enjoyment  and  pleasure. 

Do  not  destroy  this  happiness,  ye  otherwise  tender  parents,  by  too 
early  employing  them  in  the  business  and  duties  of  a  subsequent  ago,  to 
which  they  may  never  attain.  Basedow. 

Happiness  of  the  human  race  by  means  of  education. 

Man  has,  corresponding  to  his  threefold  homo — ^tlio  motbor^s  womb, 
earth,  and  eternity — a  threefold  life ;  vegetative,  animal,  end  spiritual. 

All  men  are  in  need  of  instruction ;  by  which  the  image  of  God  is  re- 
stored within  them. 

Every  man  is  a  world  in  little — a  microcosm. 

All  instruction  will  meet  with  easy  success,  in  proportion  as  its  method 
is  according  to  nature. 

Instruction  should  begin  in  early  youth,  and  should  proceed  gradually, 
according  to  the  development  of  the  capacities.  It  should  begin,  not  as 
is  common,  with  languages,  but  with  things. 

Kind  and  loving  parents  and  teachers,  cheerfhl  school-rooms,  play- 
grounds, and  a  stimulating  and  natural  method  of  instruction,  must  all 
be  imited,  in  order  to  make  learning  pleasant  Gouenius. 

Mother^s  milk  is  the  best  nourishment  for  the  child,  both  food  and 
drink ;  for  it  nourishes  it  well. 

Mother's  milk  is  best  and  healthiest  for  the  child,  because  it  is  accus- 
tomed to  it  from  birth  upwards. 

.  Children  who  have  low  nurses  turn  out  like  them,  as  experience  shows. 
f  It  is  therefore  unkind  and  unnatural  for  a  mother  not  to  nurse  her  child, 
for  God  gave  her  her  breasts  and  her  milk  for  that  purpose ;  unless  she 
18  unable  to  do  it     Need  breaks  iron,  says  the  proverb. 

It  was  a  thing  very  well  imagined  and  enacted  by  the  ancients,  that 
they  caused  all  persons  to  have  and  practice  some  useful  and  honorable 
occupation,  so  that  they  might  not  fall  into  habits  of  drunkenness,  vice, 
gormandizing,  guzzling,  and  gaming. 

Therefore  these  two  exercises  please  mo  best  of  all,  namely,  music,  and 
knightly  exercises,  including  fencing,  wrestling,  &c.,  of  wliich  the  first 
drives  core  and  melancholy  thoughts  away  from  tho  heart,  and  the  second 
gives  handsome  and  symmetrical  proportions  to  the  body,  and  keeps  it  in 
good  health  by  exercise. 

Poor  people's  children,  who  have  only  bread  and  water  to  eat,  are  hand- 
somer and  more  perfect  and  strong  in  body,  than  tiiose  of  tho  rich,  who 
have  every  day  their  full  of  all  manner  of  delicacies  to  eat  and  drink,  and 
yet  are  meagre,  bony  and  yellow.  Lutiiek. 

If  you  follow  nature,  the  education  you  give  will  succeed  without  givmg 
you  trouble  and  perplexity ;  especially  if  you  do  not  insist  upon  acquire- 
ments precocious  or  over-extensive. 

Great  care  must  bo  taken  o(  the  body. 

Moderate  exercise  is  very  strengthening ;  and  therefore  ou^ht  nurses — 
who  should  be  selected  with  care — to  be  diligent  in  carrying  children 
about  in  fresh  air,  to  the  temples,  and  to  visit  their  relations. 

The  dispositions  of  children,  instead  of  being  made  touchy,  irritable  or 
froward  by  indulgence,  or  cowardly  and  slavish  by  excessive  harshness, 
should  be  made  as  open  and  cheerful  as  possible,  and  they  should  be 
taught  to  use  either  hand  alike. 
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BennninK  vtth  the  third  yesr,  wli«ii  the  inteiligenoeand  the  power  of 
■peech  awakoi  the  child  should  he  occupied  with  plays  appropriate  to  its 
age.  From  these  dUjs  a  judgment  may  be  formed  of  the  child*s  adi^[>t^ 
ness  to  a  fiitore  calling. 

GluaigeB  of  toys  should  not  be  made  too  n^ttdly^  for  fear  of  developing 
instability  of  character. 

From  the  third  to  the  sixth  year,  suitable  stories  should  bo  told  the 
child;  and  these  should  be  such  as  to  furnish  him  with  ideas  of  God  and 
of  Tirtue. 

Parents  and  teadiers  must  seek  occasion  of  securing  and  maintaining 
influence  over  childrai  by  means  of  personal  respect 

Bodily  punishment  is  otlj  admissible  where  children  or  pupils  violate 
tiie  respect  due  to  age,  or  a  law  of  education. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  sense  of  shame  and  of  honor  should  eaily  be 
awakened 

I^rents  should  be  more  anxious  to  instill  into  their  children  a  dcq>- 
seated  youthful  modesty,  than  to  leare  them  a  pile  of  gold :  and  therefore 
thej  should  carelully  keep  fitnn  the  sight  of  the  young  all  that  can  injure 
their  modesty  or  morals. 

For  where  the  old  are  immodest,  the  shamclessnoss  of  the  young  is 
increased.  Pl.vto. 

To  the  mother  belongg  the  bocBly  nourishment  and  csre  of  children ; 
to  the  &ther,  their  instruction  and  education. 

The  distinction  of  sexes  must  early  bo  observed. 

Ifilk  is  the  most  natural  and  therefore  the  best  food  for  children.  Wine 
iiljares  them  by  heating  them  and  causing  sickness. 

firen  children  at  the  nrcast  should  be  accustomed  to  suitable  exercise. 
Children  should  early  be  accustomed  to  heat  and  cold,  to  confinn  Uieir 
health ;  and  all  habits  should  be  taught  from  as  early  an  age  as  possible. 

Children  should  not  be  obliged  to  do  actual  labor,  nor  to  be  instructed, 
belbre  the  fifth  year,  for  foar  of  stunting  them. 

The  loud  crying  of  children — unless  it  is  caused  by  sickness — ^is  their 
first  gpnnastic  exercise. 

Thev  plays  should  bo  in  the  similitude  of  what  they  are  sftenrards  to 
practice  m  earnest  .  Aristotle. 

Since  diildren  are  always  possessed  of  great  livdiness  and  susceptiUil- 
ify,  since  their  powers  of  observation  grow  keener  and  strongia*  as  their 
consciousness  develops,  and  their  impulses  to  activity  are  stronger  in  pro- 
portion as  their  character  is  nobler,  therefore  prc^rtionately  greater  care 
should  be  taken  to  peserve  them  from  immond  influences,  to  protect  and 
direct  the  growth  of  the  mind,  and  to  accustom  them  to  proper  modes  of 
speedi. 

Purents  and  teadiers  should  show  to  their  children  and  pupils  a  truly 
virtuous  example;  and  punishments  should  be  proportioned  to  faults,  and 
shoidd  be  so  administered  as  to  produce  improvement 

AUhoi^  the  virtues  of  good  nature,  miklness  and  placability  are  high 
ones,  still  they  must  luive  Uieir  limits ;  and  must  not  interfere  with  the 
strictness  necessary  to  maintain  the  lawsL 

Man  must  early  be  trained  to  the  conviction  that  the  gods  are  the  di- 
rectors of  all  thin^  and  that  they  see  the  inmost  thoughts  of  men. 

It  is  only  by  this  means  that  mw  will  be  preserved  from  foolish  pre- 
sumption and  from  wickedness,  as  Tlialcs  says :  That  men  must  live  in 
the  consciousness  Uiatall  around  them  is  flllctl  with  the  gods.  This  will 
keep  them  more  chaste  than  if  they  were  in  the  holiest  of  temples. 

From  religion,  which  is  a  holy  fear  of  the  gods,  proceed  the  virtues  of 
modesty,  and  filial  piety. 
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The  peculiar  traits  of  each  character  should  be  developed ;  it  should 
not  be  attempted  to  impress  a  foreign  mark  upon  them ;  just  actors  are 
wont  to  select  not  the  best  parts,  but  those  most  suitable  to  them. 

It  should  not  be  claimed  that  there  is  no  art  or  science  of  training  up 
to  virtue.  Remember  how  absurd  it  would  be  to  believe  that  even  tho 
most  trifling  employment  has  its  rules  and  methods,  and  at  tho  same  Umo 
that  the  highest  of  all  departments  of  human  effort-— virtue— <»n  bo  mas- 
tered without  instruction  and  practice.  Cicero. 

The  education  of  children  should  begin  at  their  birth. 

Bathing  children  and  letting  them  crawl  about  arc  to  bo  recommended. 

We  came  into  the  world  entirely  ignorant,  and  with  incapable  bodies, 
but  with  the  capacity  to  learn. 

Man  learns  incredibly  much  in  the  first  years  of  his  life,  by  mere  C2cpe- 
ricnce,  without  any  instruction  at  all. 

Impressions  on  the  senses  supply  the  first  materials  of  knowledge. 
Therefore  it  will  be  well  to  present  these  impressions  in  a  proper  order.  Es- 
pecially should  the  results  of  seeing  be  compared  with  those  of  feeling. 

By  motion  they  learn  the  idea  of  space,  so  that  they  no  longer  grasp 
allcr  distant  objects. 

Children  speak  at  first  a  universal  natural  language,  not  articulated,  but 
accented  and  intelligible. 

Nurses  understand  this  language  better  than  others,  and  talk  to  tho 
children  in  it 

What  words  are  used  in  it  are  indifferent ;  it  is  only  the  accent  which 
is  important 

It  is  assisted  also  by  the  children's  gestures  and  the  rapid  play  of  their 
features. 

Crying  is  their  expression  for  hunger,  heat,  cold,  &c. 

Their  grown  up  guardians  endeavor  to  understand  this  crying  and  to 
stop  it ;  but  often  misunderstand  it,  and  try  to  stop  it  by  flattery  or  blows. 

The  first  crying  of  children  is  a  request 

If  this  is  not  attended  to,  they  proceed  to  commanding. 

They  begin  by  helping  themselves,  and  end  by  causing  themselves  to  be 
waited'  on. 

All  tho  bad- conduct  of  children  arises  from  weakness. 

If  they  are  made  strong,  they  will  bo  good. 

One  who  can  do  all  tilings,  will  never  do  anything  evil. 

Before  we  come  to  our  understandings,  there  is  no  morality  in  our 
actions ;  although  we  sometimes  see  manifestations  of  it  in  the  suscepti- 
bilities of  children  to  the  actions  of  others. 

The  tendencies  of  children  to  destructivencss  are  not  the  result  of 
wickedness,  but  of  vivid  impulses  to  activity. 

Children  should  be  helped  when  it  is  necessary ;  but  no  notice  should 
be  taken  of  their  mere  notions ;  and  they  should  be  made  to  help  them- 
selves as  much  as  possible. 

Causeless  crying  will  be  best  cured  by  taking  no  notice  of  it  For 
even  children  dislike  to  exert  themselves  for  nothing. 

Crying  can  be  soothed  by  drawing  the  child's  attention  to  some  strik- 
ing object,  without  letting  it  know  that  you  are  paying  it  any  special 
attention. 

Costly  playthings  are  superfluous.  Cheap  and  simple  ones  are  pre- 
cisely as  good. 

Nurses  can  entertain  children  very  much  by  telhng  them  stories. 

Some  few  easily  pronounced  words  should  be  often  pronounced  to  the 
child,  names  of  things  which  should  be  shown  to  them  at  the  same  time. 

Rousseau. 

(To  he  continued,) 


n.  LETTERS  TO  A  YOUNG  TEACHER 

BT    OIDSOX    F.    THATBB, 
Ijkl*  Principal  of  GhMUMT-HftU  School,  Boatoa. 


WmTHBt  tlie  absurd  meihod  of  teaohing  G«ographj,  which  ob- 
teiBed  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  is  now  practised  to 
any  considerable  extent,  or  not,  in  our  coontry,  is  matter  of  conjec- 
ture. In  districts  remote  from  educational  centres,  where  few  if  any 
conTentions  of  teachers  are  held,  and  opportunities  for  comparing 
Tiews  among  members  of  the  fraternity  are  rare,  improvements  are 
tardily  introdaced,  and  the  traditional  modes  of  a  less  enlightened 
day,  are,  in  snch  localities  at  least,  doubtless  adhered  to.  The  me- 
moriter  lesson  is  marked,  **  Get  from  here  to  here^^*  aod,  the  language 
learned  and  recited  **  word  for  word  like  the  book,*'  according  to  order, 
the  pupil  is  dismissed  with  approbation, — *^  perfect,  not  having  missed 
a  word."  Ay;  he  had  missed  no  word;  but  what  ideas  has  he 
acquired?  What  has  he  learned  of  the  form  of  the  countries ;  their 
relative  poations  on  the  earth;  the  habits  of  their  people;  their 
productions,  dimate,  and  so  forth  ?  Can  he  give  you  any  rational 
account  of  any  of  these?  Is  he  able  to  describe  the  form  of  the  ter- 
ritoiy,  or  its  surroundings  ?  Oan  he  indicate  the  direction  of  it  from 
hb  own  home,  or  answer  any  of  the  numerous  inquiries  that  the  sub- 
ject naturally  suggests  to  the  mind? 

When  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  strict  and  meagre  definition  of 
the  word  geography, — a  description  of  the  earth, —  we  exclude  a 
large  amount  of  valuable  knowledge,  which  is  so  intimately  connected 
with  geography,  as  to  be  claimed  as  part  and  parcel  with  it;  or — 
if  this  is  saying  too  much — should,  at  any  rate,  be  studied  along 
with  it 

There  is  not^  perhaps,  in  the  whole  range  of  studies  introduced 
into  our  schools,  one  so  suggestive  as  that  of  geography ;  a  study 
which  so  naturally  introduces  so  extensive  a  circle  of  connected  sub* 
jeots;  subjects  that  can  more  appropriately  and  naturally  be  taken  up 
with  geography  than  by  themselves  or  in  any  other  connection. 
Geography,  therefore,  needs  to  be  taught ;  and,  without  wholly  dis* 
carding  the  text4)ook,  the  subject  should  exist  mamly  in  the  teacher's 
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mind,  that,  haying  drawn,  as  it  were,  the  teaa  from  the  book,  the 
discourse  upon  it  should  emanate  from  the  Hying  soul  of  the  instructor. 
Thus,  and  thus  only,  as  it  seems  to  me,  can  that  life  and  spirit  be 
imparted  to  it  so  indispensable  to  infuse  the  principle  of  reality. 

Hence,  there  exists  a  necessity,  more  or  less  pressing,  for  introdue- 
ing,  in  these  Letters,  some  account  of  what  may,  perhaps,  be  consid- 
ered a  better  method  than  that  of  our  fathers. 

The  most  effectual  way  of  teaching  geography,  unquestionably,  is  to 
yisit  the  spot  of  ear^  under  consideration,  and  there  make  it  the  subject 
of  inspection,  remark  and  explanation.  No  description  in  language 
can  equal  this,  nor  conyey  to  the  mind  of  the  learner  any  conception 
of  the  reality  to  be  compared  to  it.  Next  to  this  is  the  seeing  of  the 
figure  of  it  in  material  form,  with  due  proportions  preseryed, — the 
larger  the  better, — with  all  the  yariety  introduced  that  belongs  to 
the  original,  as  far  as  the  size  of  the  copy  will  admit.  Next,  a 
drawing  of  the  same,  including  all  the  lines  and  boundaries,  repre- 
senting countries,  districts,  cities,  seas,  rivers,  lakes,  mountains,  &c. 

Proceeding  in  this  order,  then, — first  by  personal  inspection,  sec- 
ond by  the  artificial  globe,  and  third  by  maps, — we  are  prepared  for  the 
filling  up  of  language,  describing  to  the  learner  whatever  he  may  not 
fully  comprehend,  and  furnishing  such  information  respecting  the  pro- 
ductions, people,  climate,  government,  and  institutions  of  the  region, 
as  are  most  important  to  be  known. 

We  will  suppose,  then,  that  there  is  in  the  school-room  an  artificial 
globe,  to  which  the  attention  of  all  the  pupils  is  to  be  called,  and  the 
representation  of  its  great  natural  divisions  of  land  and  water  pointed 
out;  first,  so  far  as  the  *<  four  quarters  of  the  globe  "  are  concerned, 
and  the  oceans  and  seas  connected  therewith.  This  b  as  far,  perhaps, 
as  the  subject  could  be  successfully  unfolded  to  all  classes  and  all 
ages  and  grades  of  mind  in  the  school  at  once. 

The  lowest  class,  or  beginners  in  the  study,  should  now  be  taught 
the  definitions  of  the  names  of  the  simplest  objects,  —  land  and  water, 
—  the  pupils,  at  the  same  time,  sketching  them,  one  by  one,  on  their 
slates  or  paper,  — the  teacher  having  first  given  their  forms  and  names 
on  the  black-board.  If  the  learners  first  copy  the  figures  from  the 
teacher's  drawings,  there  can  be  no  objection.  Many  would,  doubt- 
less, need  this  assistance,  particularly  the  yery  young,  at  the  start. 
There  is  no  injury  done  to  them  by  this  kind  of  aid.  It  is  necessary 
only  to  stop  short  of  the  point  where  the  child's  mind  and  thought  are 
to  be  principally  exercised.  At  first  he  will  and  must  be  an  imi- 
tator.    Nay,  the  same  instruction  must  be  again  and  again  repeated. 
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To  ny  that  the  diild  is  "  gtapid"  will  never  enlighteik  him.  It  maji 
and  doubtless  will,  mortify  him,  perhaps  disoourage  him,  and  ezeite  a 
spirit  of  anger  or  dislike  towards  the  teacher.  But  great  oonsidem- 
tion  must  be  exercised  towards  children,  whose  stock  of  ideas  is  very 
soantj,  and  who  are  entitled  to,  not  only  a  large  extension  of  patienoe 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  but  of  encouragement  also. 

When  the  lesson  — which  should  be  a  i^ort  one— has  occupied  a 
sofficient  amount  of  time  and  attention,  the  black-board  should  be 
sponged  clean,  and  the  sketches  of  the  pupils  be  removed  &ffm 
slates  and  papers.  The  catechetical  exercise  should  follow;,  awit 
as  the  pupil  answers  the  question,  *'  What  is  a  cape?  "  he  shovUt  be 
required  to  draw  it  on  the  black-board.  It  will  be  found  usefoi,  at 
first,  mnemonically,  to  present  certain  questions  in  paias^^  giving 
those  relating  to  land  divisions  along  with  the  similar  ottes  in  con- 
nection with  the  water,  —  as  an  island  and  a  lake ;  a  small  island  and 
a  pond;  a  cape  and  a  bay;  a  sea  and  a  continent,  &c. 

When  these  simple  terms  for  natural  divisions^  havo  been  fully 
mastered,  so  as  to  be  known  by  sight  and  name^  the  child  should 
commence  map-drawing.  Let  it  begin  with  his  own  play-ground  ov 
house-lot,  extended  to  the  public  square,  mall^  common,  or  other  welU 
known  enclosure  in  his  neighborhood*  and  thus  carried  on  till  thft^ 
town  or  village  is  pictured  before  him.  If  he  is  capable  of  it,,  he- 
should  be  required  to  introduce  the  various  mountains,  hills,  riveia^ 
lakes,  ponds,  brooks,  &c.,  that  are  embraced  within  the  limits  of  the 
aketch ;  but  this  would  usually  be  too  much  to  expect  from  beginiMEB. 
Encourage  him  to  attempt  all  that  he  can  be  reasonably  eiq>ectad  to. 
accomplish ;  but  nothing  more  than  he  can  comprehend  and  explain. 

As  he  advances  in  grade,  he  wUl  be  able,  with  similar  leading  •£' 
the  teacher,  to  give  the  outline  of  the  State  in  which  he  lives..  IQmSk 
like  the  first  step,  may  be  made  a  very  interesting  clas&  orascisev 
Let,  for  example,  the  sabject  be  the  State  of  Massachusetts..  CW 
boy  gives,  on  the  black-board,  the  form  of  the  whole  teintery ;;  the 
next  is  directed  to  mark  the  most  easterly  county ;  another  the-  next 
in  course ;  and  so  on  to  the  most  westerly.  The  most  sootheidy  ir 
then  described,  fi>llowed  by  the  next  onward  toward  the  north,  til^ 
the  most  northerly  is  indicated.  The  members  of  the  class  are  thea 
called  on  for  criticisms,  and  any  one  who  detects  an  error  in  the*  form 
or  locality  of  any  county,  is  sent  to  the  board  to  correct  d^ 

The  rivers,  mountains,  and  cities  or  large  towns,  are-  then.  "  lo-* 
cated  '*  in  the  same  way ;  and,  if  appropriate  instructien  has  beea 
previously  given,  questions  may  be  put  as  to  the  peculiarities  of  any 
of  them, — as  the  heists  of  the  mountains;  the  character  of  the^ 
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riven — whether  navigable,  or  not;  whether  used  for  power  in  mann- 
ikctaring,  or  otherwise ;  whether  affording  fish,  or  not,  and  what 
varieties; — and  of  the  cities,  as  for  what,  of  a  remarkable  nature, 
they  are  distinguished.  These  details,  and  others  in  variety,  will, 
however,  as  a  general  thing,  be  found  better  adapted  to  a  more 
advanced  stage  in  the  course.  But,  as  fiir  as  is  attempted,  all  should 
be  done  thoroughly ;  the  exercise  to  bo  repeated,  from  time  to  time, 
till  every  member  of  the  class  is  familiar  with  every  part  of  the 
lesson,  and  each  one  can  draw  the  whole,  with  a  good  degree  of 
accuracy,  from  memory. 

It  is  well  for  the  pupil  to  fix  in  his  mind  the  resemblance  which 
any  country  or  district  of  country  bears  to  any  object  with  which  he 
is  familiar ;  as  Italy,  in  the  form  of  a  boot ;  South  America,  resem- 
bling a  shoulder  of  mutton ;  and  the  like.  Let  this  resemblance  be 
real  or  fancied,  it  will  aid  him  in  his  task. 

When  the  pupils  shall,  by  this  method,  have  caught  the  inspiration 
from  the  teacher,  they  may  be  furnished  with  an  engraved  skeleton  or 
outline  map,  selected  at  the  teacher's  discretion^  for  practice  by  them- 
selves. Much  time,  which  would  otherwise,  perhaps,  be  lost  or 
wasted  in  idleness,  may  be  thus  occupied  in  filling  it  up,  improving 
iheir  knowledge  of  geography,  and  their  style  of  writing  and  print- 
ing, at  the  same  time. 

&me  schools  that  I  have  known  have,  by  a  similar  course,  become 
remarkably  expert  in  map-drawing, — securing  accuracy  of  form  and 
proportion,  as  well  as  beauty  of  coloring  and  penmanship,  in  the 
various  styles  of  chirography  and  pen-printing.* 

The  other  States  of  the  Union  may  be  taken  up  in  the  same  way, 
followed  by  a  combination  of  the  New  England  States ;  the  Middle, 
the  SouUiem  and  Western  ;  and,  finally,  making  a  grand  review  of 
the  United  States,  in  one  map.  Frequent  reviews,  from  point  to  point, 
would  be  necessary  to  keep  the  mind  &miliar  with  the  ground  gone 
over. 

Before  proceeding  further  with  the  American  continent,  it  would  be 
well  to  cross  the  Atlantic,  and  take  up  the  British  Islands ;  sketch  the 
outline  of  Great  Britain,  and  fill  up,  as  on  this  side  of  the  water. 
Thence,  cross  the  Channel  to  the  continent  of  Europe ;  make  an 
outline  of  the  whole,  and  divide  the  countries  as  was  done  by  the 
counties  in  the  lesson  on  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  Subsequently, 
draw  the  countries  separately,  and  practise  upon  them  till  the  form 
•of  ^aoh  one  becomes  as  familiar  to  each  pupil's  eye  as*  that  of  his 

♦  That  of  William  B.  Fowle,  of  Boston,  especially. 
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natiye  State,  nio  remainder  of  the  Amerioan  coDtineDt  shoaM  fo)« 
k>w,  with  the  islaoda  along  its  coasts.  Then  Africa  and  Asia. 
Erery  region  has  its  points  of  interest,  but  a  careful  discrimination 
should  be  exercised,  and  time  and  labor  be  given  to  those  portions  of 
the  world  a  knowledge  of  which  would  proYe  most  satisfactory,  agree* 
able,  improving,  and  useful.  To  devote  much  time  to  crowding  the 
anemory  with  many  of  the  names  of  places  in  Africa,  for  insUnoe, 
which  one  would  scarcely  meet  with,  except  in  a  treatise  on  Geogra* 
phy,  in  the  whole  subsequent  course  of  his  life,  would  hardly  be  a 
wise  appropriation  of  time  and  study.''* 

Europe,  in  its  various  divisions  of  Northern,  Southern,  Central,  &o., 
ooQoentrating  so  many  specimens  of  grandeur,  beauty,  natural  curi* 
Ottties  and  interesting  phenomena,  and  presenting,  in  its  historical 
records,  such  a  storehouse  of  the  wonderful,  the  heroic,  the  patriotic, 
the  scientific,  the  brave,  the  self-sacrificing,  and  the  patiently  enduring, ' 
— besides  having  been  the  home  of  our  fathers, — will  naturally  be 
fiMind  the  most  attractive  and  interesting  to  the  learner,  of  the  various 
foreign  regions  of  the  world.  He  should  therefore  dwell  longest  upon, 
and  make  himself  best  acquainted  with,  that  portion  of  the  world ;  and, 
as  I  have  before  intimated,  should  be  directed  by  the  teacher,  as  he  is 
mapping  out  the  different  parts  of  Europe,  either  as  countries,  districts, 
or  cities,  to  the  birthplaces  of  the  world's  benefuctors ;  the  scenes  of 
their  labors,  their  sufferings,  or  their  glory.  He  should  remember  the 
good  of  all  creeds, —  Plato  and  Aristides,  Brutus  and  the  Gracchi, 
Alfred  and  Charlemagne,  Gustavus  Vasa  and  William  Tell,  Laplaoe 
and  Humboldt,  Shakspeare  and  Milton,  Newton  and  Wilberforce,  Fen* 
eloD  and  Jenner,  and  Hannah  More  and  Grace  Darling,  and  Mrs. 
Frye  and  Florence  Nightingale, —  omitting  none  of  either  sex,  wher* 
ever  humanity  demands  a  notice  of  them. 

Palesdne  and  other  parts  of  Asia  will  also  readily  attract  his  atten- 
tion, and  the  scenes  in  which  the  patriarchs  and  prophets  of  the 

*  It  is  not  indispensaUo  that  the  preoiss  order  of  the  maps  attempted,  as 
aboTo  indicated,  should  be  inTariably  followed.  There  may  be  a  better  arrange- 
aoMmt  In  some  atlases  a  oonTenient  and  rational  order  is  laid  down  ;  and  if 
outline  maps,  adapted  to  them,  can  be  bad,  they  will  prove  an  important  gain 
to  the  learner.  My  ol^t  is  to  secure  a  rational  and  regularly  progresai^ 
Mder»  which  with  some  is  saorifioed  to  inadequate  connderations. 

It  would  be  nearly,  if  not  quite,  impossible  fbr  the  pupil,  in  the  usual  time 
dsToted  to  sohool  education,  to  draw  a  map  or  maps  of  CTcry  considerable 
portion  of  the  globe,  without  u^ostioe  to  other  studies.  It  is,  therefi>re,  proper 
to  begin  with  those  in  which  we  haTO  the  greatest  interest,  or  with  whose 
inhabitants  we  cherish  firiendlj  or  businees  relations.  After  this  6Ugg«itio»» 
the  tsaoher*s  own  relleetion  will  be  a  saffioient  guide. 
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Hebrews  took  part,  and  those  whioh  were  rendered  saered  and  memo* 
rable  by  the  establishment  of  the  Christian  religion  and  the  attendant 
'*mi^tj  works"  and  sofferings  of  its  great  Head,  —  Bethlehem,  Naz- 
areth, Jerusalem,  Capernaum,  Mounts  Zion  and  Tabor,  and  the  Mount 
6f  Olives, — all  these  should  be  pointed  out.  The  birthplace  of  Paul ; 
the  isle  of  Patmos,  where  John  closed  his  long  and  memorable  life ; 
and  whatever  else  of  equal  interest  is  known  concerning  these  and 
other  distinguished  men,  who  figured  in  the  sacred  history  and  geog* 
raphy  of  their  times. 

In  sketohing  the  maps  of  our  own  country,  the  same  course  should 
be  pursued,  and  the  pupil's  attention  drawn  not  only  to  the  birth* 
places  of  the  great  and  good  men  who  have  lived  and  left  examples 
behind  for  our  benefit  and  imitation,  but  also  to  the  spots  consecrated 
by  their  deeds,  or  by  their  blood  shed  in  the  cause  of  national  freedom^ 
as  Lexington,  Bunker  Hill,  Yorktown,  Saratoga,  Trenton,  Long  Isl* 
and.  These,  with  their  heroes  and  martyrs,  should  be  commemorated. 
Mere  military  success  I  should  not  deem  sufiicient  cause  to  '*  make  a 
note  of; "  but  m  other  countries,  as  well  as  in  our  own,  where  victory 
in  battle  had  enabled  an  oppressed  people  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of 
tyranny,  or  assist  in  setting  a  nation  free,  I  would  direct  the  attention 
of  the  learner  to  it,  and  to  the  leading  spirits  of  the  struggle.  And 
this  would  introduce  such  places  as  Marathon,  Thermopylse,  and  Ban* 
nockbum. 

If  it  be  objected  that  this  is  history  or  biography,  I  reply,  that  no 
better  auxiliary  to  the  teaching  of  geography  can  be  introduced  than 
those  iacts  and  men,  which  places  on  the  earth  bring  to  the  mind,  when 
they  are  truly  memorable  in  themselves.  I  would  further  maintain 
that  geography  and  history  should  not  be  separated,  but  be  always 
taught  and  studied  together.  One  assists  in  acquiring  and  retaining 
the  memory  of  the  other,  and  both  increase  in  interest  from  the  union. 

The  teacher  may  throw  in  many  a  useful  word  to  his  pupils  in  their 
process  of  map-drawing,  especially  in  regard  to  the  ridges  or  chains 
of  mountains  in  the  several  continents — how  they  follow,  in  their 
direction,  apparently,  one  particular  law  or  rule  in  one  hemisphere, 
and  a  difierent  one  in  another ;  so  that  an  observant  eye  may  distin- 
guish the  country  to  which  the  mountains  belong,  simply  by  the  direc- 
tion and  relations  of  the  mountains  themselves.  So  in  regard  to  the 
course  of  rivers,  whose  tendencies  are  in  uniform  directions  in  neigh- 
boring localities.  The  teacher  will  here  indicate  the  cause  of  this, 
and  also,  when  their  directions  vary,  state  what  is  the  cause  of  such 
▼ariation. 

The  pupil  observes,  that,  in  some  parts  of  the  world,  there  are  but 
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fisw  nTere.  He  may  not  speak  of  this,  bat  should  have  the  reason  for 
the  fiict  stated  to  him.  He  finds,  too,  that  in  some  countries  there  is 
little  or  no  rain ;  in  others,  a  great  deal ;  and  in  others  still,  periodical 
seasons  of  rain,  lasting  for  months  together.  Tell  him  whj  it  is  so. 
Also,  the  causes  of  the  trade  winds,  whose  operations  seem  so  wonder- 
ful, and  jet  are  made  so  subservient  to  the  welfare  of  the  mercantile 
world. 

Let  him  know  something  of  longitude  and  latitude,  and,  as  soon  as 
he  is  able  to  comprehend  their  meaning,  give  him  simple  problems,  to 
test  the  utility  of  this  knowledge.  In  traYelling,  he  hears  his  father 
say  his  watch  is  too  slow,  and  that  they  are  about  two  hundred  miles 
firom  home,  in  an  easterly  direction.  Ask  him  the  longitude  of  the 
place,  and  if  he  knows  the  longitude  of  his  own  residence,  he  will  say 
it  is  — **,  or  about  three  degrees  less  than  at  his  own  home,  and  that 
the  watch  is  twelve  minutes  slow.  Or,  he  has  travelled  in  an  opposite 
direction  about  ninety  miles,  and  his  watch  b  fast,  and  he  may  per- 
oeive  and  say  that  the  watch  is  &8t  six  minutes,  and  the  longitude  is 
one  and  a  half  degrees  greater  than  at  his  own  residence.  He  reads 
in  a  newspaper  that  a  ship  has  been  spoken  at  sea,  in  a  given  latitude 
and  longitude,  and,  turning  to  a  map  covering  that  point,  he  will  see 
just  where  the  vessel  was,  at  the  particular  hour  when  she  was  seen 
and  spoken. 

Tell  him,  at  this  stage  of  his  progress,  that  while  we  measure  the 
sun's  tinte  east  and  west,  wo  reckon  his  degree  of  keat  north  and 
south.  Hence  he  will  perceive  that,  in  going  from  this  latitude  tow* 
ards  the  north  pole,  the  cold  will  continually  increase ;  and  that  in 
travelling  in  the  opposite  direction,  till  ho  reaches  the  equator,  the 
heat  increases  in  a  similar  ratio.  Give  him  next  some  account  of  the 
lones,  and  the  causes  of  the  varied  temperature  in  each.  Direct  his 
attention  to  the  productions  of  these  widely-differing  portions  of  the 
globe.  He  will  perceive  that  they  are  distinctly  marked  in  every 
department  of  creation,  —  man,  beast,  reptile,  bird,  vegetable,  fruit, 
flower,  —  and  that  the  production  of  one  lone  is  rarely  found  living 
or  growmg  spontaneously  within  another,  excepting  in  contiguous  or 
proximating  parts.  Tell  him  where  to  look  for  the  strong,  industri« 
ous,  intelligent,  matter-of-fact  man,  who  earns  his  subsistence  and 
makes  the  world  happier  by  his  labor ;  and  show  him  that  the  ani- 
mals, the  fruits,  and  the  vegetable  producUons  of  that  sone  partake  of 
qualides  adapted  to  just  that  race  of  men. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  others.  Where  the  physical  wants 
of  man  are  i^w,  little  in  the  way  of  labor  is  requbred  of  him.  Excess- 
ive heat  abates  hb  strength,  and  nature  feeds  and  clothes  him  from 
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her  ample  storehouse.  She  feasts  him  on  her  Inscions  fraits,  regales 
hia  ear  with  her  rich  masio,  fascinates  his  eye  with  her  gorgeous  color- 
ing,  and  ravishes  his  smell  with  her  exquisite  odors. 

In  others,  again,  —  in  the  colder  portions,  —  where  little  grows  or 
can  grow,  the  inhabitants  are  few,  and  they  become  inured  to  hard- 
ship, and  do  but  little  else  than  perform  the  natural  functions  which 
carry  them  through  a  brief  and  precarious  existence.  The  few  brute 
animals  and  vegetable  productions  thereof,  partake  of  the  same  low 
grade  of  properties  and  qualities,  and  exhibit  a  rigid  adaptation  to 
what  may  be  termed  the  law  of  the  climate. 

Hence,  the  pupil  may  bo  led  to  know  what  to  expect  from  man, 
beast,  fruit,  and  flower,  by  ascertaining  the  part  of  the  globe  —  mainly 
the  latitude  —  in  which  they  are  found.  Taking  a  list  of  the  districts 
of  a  country,  cities,  and  large  towns,  and  comparing  them,  the  known 
with  the  unknown,  a  pretty  correct  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  temper- 
ature and  natural  productions  of  each;  the  probable  vigor,  effemi- 
nacy, and  habits  of  the  people.  This  rule  is  not  to  be  taken  without 
limitation,  for  modifications,  more  or  less  considerable,  are  produced 
by  circumstances,  which  should  be  pointed  out  by  the  teacher. 

An  agreeable  mode  of  giving  a  practical  character  to  this  part  of 
our  subject,  and  one  that  is  adopted  in  some  schools,  is,  for  the  teacher 
to  read  from  a  mercantile  newspaper  some  of  the  various  advertise- 
ments of  the  merchants,  making  them  texts  to  be  commented  upon,  and 
to  form  the  basis  of  a  catechetical  exercise.  Here  we  read  of  tea, 
gunny  bags,  saltpetre,  mace,  sumac,  spelter,  coffee,  indigo,  cassia, 
opium,  sugar,  hemp.  Now  the  question  is,  first,  Whence  came  they? 
or,  in  more  familiar  language,  Where  did  they  come  from  ?  This 
question  may  be  followed  by  others,  in  variety,  to  any  extent  that  the 
time  of  the  teacher  will  permit ;  as.  Where  is  the  place  ?  is  it  a  city  ? 
an  island  7  what  is  the  article  advertised  7  what  are  other  productions 
of  the  same  place  or  country  7  the  habits  of  the  people  7  their  history? 
their  government?  the  population  of  their  chief  cities  ?  their  religion  ? 
Ac. ;  bringing  out  more  thought  and  imparting  more  information  than 
the  same  amount  of  time  could  do  in  almost  any  other  course.  I 
am  aware  that  the  lack  of  time  would  not  allow  every  teacher  to 
indulge  himself  and  his  school,  to  any  great  extent,  in  this  interesting 
and  useful  exercise ;  but  still,  in  my  judgment,  if  but  fifteen  minutes 
daily  were  to  be  thus  appropriated,  the  advantage  to  the  school  would 
be  great,  and  the  good  effects  on  the  families  represented  thereii^ 
would  be  strikmgly  observable.  How  many  persons  there  are,  on  all 
sides  of  us,  that  have  not  the  slightest  idea,  even,  of  the  countries 
which  produce  the  most  common  articles  of  daily  domestic  oonsomp* 
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tioQ  or  use,  and  even  the  meaning  of  the  names  of  many  artidei 
constantly  advertised  in  commercial  papers!  What  is  learned  al 
school  is  usual]  J  talked  about  at  home ;  and  especially  any  new  idea 
about  things^  that  comes  to  the  learner  in  a  pleasant  way,  without  the 
formality  of  an  assigned  task,  and,  consequently,  without  study. 

In  connection  with  this  exercise,  the  routes  usually  pursued  by  naT- 
igators  to  and  from  the  several  ports,  from  which  the  articles  of 
commerce,  that  become  the  subject  of  conversation,  are  imported, 
would  be  found  a  matter  of  curiosity  and  interest;  and  I  believe 
none  of  our  school-books  in  present  use  refer  to  the  subject  at  all.  I 
do  not  complain  of  this,  but  would  recommend  to  the  teacher  to  intro- 
duce it  along  with  this  miscellaneous  exercise,  as  sure  to  give  muck 
satisfaction  to  the  inquiring  minds  among  his  pupils.  Caleb  Bing^ 
ham,  the  best  teacher  that  Boston  had  in  his  time,  had  some  ques- 
tions and  answers  of  this  kind,  in  his  little  work,  called  The  Oeo- 
graphioal  Catechism,  which  in  my  childhood  was  a  great  favorite  with 
me,  and  whose  impression,  although  many  a  long  year  has  passed 
since  I  studied  it  as  a  class-book,  b  still  vivid  and  pleasant  in  my 
memory. 

Among  other  facilities  for  illustrating  the  subject  of  geography,  are 
the  raised  maps,  or  maps  in  relief,  representing  the  inequalities  of  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  These  maps  are  found  highly  useful  with  the 
advanced  classes  of  a  school,  whose  members  are  capable  of  compre> 
bending  the  scale  of  comparison  introduced,  and  always  fix  and 
reward  their  attention.  They  are  confined  principally  to  mountain- 
ous countries,  but  are  not  without  interest  when  typifying  those  that 
are  comparatively  flat.  Several  have  been  imported,  representing 
Italy,  Switzerland,  Europe,  Germany  and  the  Netherlands,  France 
and  Belgium,  Mont  Blanc  and  environs,  and  others, — whose  most 
prominent  mountains  can  be  easily  recognized  by  those  who  have 
travelled  in  the  several  countries,  and  have  felt  a  sufficient  interest  in 
the  subject  to  ascend  their  grand  elevations,  and  institute  comparisons 
between  them.  Those  of  the  greatest  altitudes  loom  up,  even  in 
these  miniature  models,  with  a  degree  of  grandeur  not  readily  antici* 
pated,  when  the  scale  on  which  they  are  necessarily  projected  for 
school  uses  is  considered ;  and  they  challenge  the  admiration  of  the 
young  student,  as,  assisted  by  them  and  his  own  imagination,  he 
climbs  their  snowy  tops,  and  looks,  almost  giddy,  into  the  vales 
below. 

In  some  portions  of  a  country  denominated  ''hilly,'*  the  surface  of 
the  map  is  little  more  irregular  than  the  outside  of  an  orange ;  while 
that  of  others,  like  Mont  Blanc,  presents  very  striking  elevations. 
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ThvB,  from  ihe  ordinary  hill  to  the  lofty  peaks  of  the  Alps,  a  carefiil, 
and,  apparently,  correctly-graduated  scale,  is  adopted  and  followed 
throughout  Every  teacher,  therefore,  who  can  command  a  set  of 
these  maps,  would  find  great  utility  in  their  use. 

They  might  be  used  to  advantage  in  connection  with  the  engraved 
classification  of  mountains,  found  in  many  school  atlases. 

The  mere  learning  by  rote  of  the  names  and  heights  of  mountains, 
of  the  elevations  and  depressions  from  the  surface  of  the  sea  of  vari- 
ous territories,  can  make  no  impresnon  on  the  mind  to  compare  in 
permanency  with  what  is  acquired  through  the  medium  of  the  eye, 
assisted  by  the  judgment ;  and  hence  these  maps  have  claims  superior 
to  the  other  means  of  instruction  and  illustration,  which  have  usually 
been  found  in  the  schools. 

I  have  purposely  avoided  making  the  discriminations  of  Physical, 
Mathematical,  and  Political  geography,  because  I  wished  to  range 
freely  and  at  large  over  the  wide  field  embraced  in  the  general  sub- 
ject; and  because  I  believe  that,  in  traversing  the  surface  of  the  globe, 
unfettered  by  technicalities  or  rigid  rules,  I  could  appropriately  touch 
upon  any  topic  having  near  relations  to  the  soil,  and  what  it  is  pro- 
ducing, or  has  produced,  worthy  of  being  known  to  the  young.  Method 
is  well,  and  there  are  studies  which  require  a  rigorous  adherence  to  it, 
and  particularly  as  the  student  advances  in  years  and  mental  capacity; 
but,  as  I  wander  with  my  pupil,  for  a  peripatetic  lesson,  and  call  his 
attention  to  the  flower  by  the  wayside,  the  rock  of  the  crag,  or  the 
lofty  tree  of  the  forest,  so,  in  the  survey  of  the  crust  of  the  planet 
we  inhabit,  I  cannot  willingly  pass  specimens  of  the  striking,  the 
noble,  or  the  instructive,  without  endeavoring  to  turn  it  to  a  profitable 
account. 

We  cannot  make  the  school-boy's  task  too  agreeable.  There  is  no 
danger  that  he  will  not  have  labor  enough,  and  vexation  enough,  and 
confinement  to  his  books  and  the  school-room  sufficient  to  exercise  all 
his  patience  and  temper,  his  memory,  his  reasoning  powers,  and  his 
physical  endurance, — give  him  what  auxiliaries  we  may.  And  this 
should  always  be  borne  in  mind.  The  work  that  he  is  capable  of 
doing  I  would  require  of  him ;  but  whatever  of  sunlight  can  be  thrown 
in  upon  his  path  of  intellectual  toil  should  not  be  withheld.  He  will 
ihen  not  only  acquire  more,  and  comprehend  what  might  otherwise 
be  obscure  in  his  mind,  but  will  enjoy  as  he  labors,  and  thus  be 
encouraged  to  press  on  to  higher  and  nobler  attainments,  urged  by  hb 
own  wishes  and  feelings,  rather  than  by  the  requisitions  of  those  who 
direct  biro.  This  is  not  only  desirable  for  the  pupil's  sake,  but  changes 
the  teacher's  task  to  a  delightful  recreation. 
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PuLKS  OP  Union  School-hocsb  in  Ann  Arbor,  MicinQAN. 
The  grounds  of  the  Public  High  School  or  Union  School  in  the  city  of  Ann 
Arbor,  Michigan,  occupy  an  entire  square — in  the  center  of  which  (Blgure  2) 
the  building  stands.  Tliat  portion  which  is  in  front  is  planted  with  trees  and 
shrubbery,  so  dispersed  with  mtervals  of  green  sward  and  parterres  of  flowers,  by 
an  experienced  gardener,  as  to  produce  the  finest  effect.  The  portion  in  the  naar 
is  divided  into  two  yards,  appropriately  fitted  up  for  the  recreations  of  either  sex. 


Fig.  8.     GROUNDt. 

The  building  is  three  stories  high,  as  is  8ho\ni  in  Figure  1,  besides  a  base- 
ment 9  feet  high.  The  first  and  second  stories  aro  each  12  feet,  and  the  third 
story,  which  is  finislied  m  one  hall,  used  for  chapd  and  other  general  exercises 
of  the  school,  is  16  feet  in  the  dear. 

The  two  wings  on  the  first  and  second  floors  are  occupied  by  dass-rooms,  (A.) 
each  36  by  37  feel^thoee  on  one  side  for  girls  and  those  on  the  other  for  boys- 
eadi  dass-room  having  a  large  recitation  room  (B  )  On  the  lower  floor  one  of 
these  rooms  is  occupied  by  the  library,  and  the  other  by  apparatus.  There  are 
^)propriate  rooms  (D.  E.  C.)  for  depositing  outer  garmenta  The  fiimiture  is  of 
the  latest  and  best  style  for  strength  and  convenience.  Ventilation  is  secured 
by  separate  flues,  (V.)  and  the  entire  building  is  heated  by  air,  warmed  by  flir- 
saoes  in  the  basement,  and  introduced  at  different  points  (K) 

The  grounds,  the  school-house,  and  the  sdiool  constitute  one  of  the  attrac- 
UoDsof  Ann  Arbor. 
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lY.   CHARLES  E.  HOYET. 

Charlbs  Edward  Hovet,  first  principal  of  the  Normal  Unirersitj 
of  Illinois,  was  bom  in  Thetford,  Vl.,  April  26th,  1827.  His  parents 
were  intelligent  and  laborious ;  wrin^ng  from  the  hard  soil  of  a  New 
England  farm  the  comforts  but  not  the  luxuries  of  life  for  a  large 
family  of  children.  Appreciating  the  value  of  education,  they  not 
only  gave  their  children,  without  distinction,  the  benefit  of  common 
school  instruction,  such  as  it  was  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  in  Ver- 
mont, but  also  encouraged  several  of  them  to  seek  by  their  own  exer- 
tion for  knowledge  at  higher  sources.  Two  of  them,  besides  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch,  are  graduates  of  Dartmouth  College. 

In  boyhood,  Mr.  Hovey  was  distinguished  for  activity  and  boldness. 
lie  had  no  special  predilection  for  study,  and  made  no  rapid  strides 
in  gaining  knowledge.  He  kept  pace,  however,  in  his  progress,  with 
those  of  his  own  age,  and  early  conceived  an  admiration  for  the  office 
of  teacher.  A  desire  to  reach  this  exalted  position  may  be  numbered, 
the  writer  has  reason  to  believe,  with  the  chief  incentives  to  study 
which  at  that  time  affected  his  mind.  When  about  sixteen  years  of 
age,  he  began  to  prepare  for  college ;  studying  for  the  most  part  in 
the  academy  of  his  native  town,  and  obtaining  the  requisite  funds  by 
^^ teaching  school"  during  the  winter  months.  His  success  as  a 
teacher,  at  this  early  period,  was,  in  his  own  opinion,  very  moderate. 
Having  no  adequate  conception  of  liis  work,  he  observed  the  custom- 
ary routine  of  labor,  and  was  satisfied  if  ^'  the  sums  were  done  ^'  and 
the  scholars  "  made  to  mind."  Whether,  however,  his  standard  of 
duty  was  then  lower  than  that  of  many  teachers  who  enter  the  school- 
room for  the  winter,  giving  the  rest  of  the  year  to  other  pursuits,  may 
perhaps  be  doubtful  ;  for  men  do  not  commonly  honor  with  their 
highest  respect  and  love  a  calling  to  which  they  resort,  for  a  brief 
period  only,  in  transitu  to  sometliing  better. 

Mr.  Hovey  entered  college  in  July,  1848,  and  pursued  with  energy 
the  regular  course  of  study.  His  standing  as  a  scholar  was  good  ; 
but  he  exhibited  no  special  preference  for  any  one  branch  of  knowl- 
edge. His  love  of  public  speaking  and  debate  was  marked,  and  sev- 
eral orations  which  he  delivered  attracted  considerable  attention. 
Social,  active,  and  energetic,  he  was  generally  successful  in  accom- 
plishing his  purposes.  In  the  last  year  of  his  course,  he  was  elected 
president  of  the  **  Social  Friends "  by  a  handsome  majority.    One- 
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half  tha  niidei^niduates  were  membere  of  ibis  sodetj,  and  the  other 
half  of  the  **  United  Fraternity."  The  presidency  of  one  of  these 
societies  was  esteemed  the  highest  honor  which  the  students  were  able 
to  confer  upon  any  of  their  namber. 

The  winters  of  his  college  course  were  spent  by  Mr.  Hovey  in  Mass- 
achusetts. Hjs  first  school  was  in  tlie  town  of  Boxford,  where  he 
began  at  length  to  appreciate  the  teachers  work  and  to  feel  his  own 
deficiencies.  ^^He  was  faithful,  efficient,  exemplary,  ene^tie,  and 
talented,*^  says  a  resident  of  the  place,  **  loved  by  his  pupils,  by  their 
parents,  and  by  those  who  became  acquainted  with  him."  The  next 
three  winters  were  passed  in  the  town  of  Newton,  and  the  following 
letter  from  Dr.  Henry  Bigelow,  chairman  of  the  school  committee, 
will  sufficiently  characterize  his  labors. 

NiwToif,  Mms.,  Not.  16, 1858. 
Dear  Sir: — ^I  hmTe  receired  yoar  noteof  iDqairy,  and  shall  take  plearare  in  aa- 
sverinK  it  to  the  beat  of  my  ability,  as  I  have  very  pleasant  and  vivid  recuHectiona 
of  Mr.  Hovey'a  service  with  ns.  And  this,  not  on  acconnt  of  any  very  promi- 
nent anccesB  he  had  as  a  teacher,  for  hia  field  of  operationa  while  in  our  town  waa 
ven-  limited,  and  by  no  means  of  frood  stiil  or  previous  good  culture.  I  remem- 
ber him  as  a  man  uf  enei^*,  ambition,  and  natural  and  acauired  habits  of  mind 
which  would  have  insured  him  larger  results  had  he  enjoyed  a  beUer  opportunity 
for  their  display.  lie  taught  one  of  our  district  schools  for  three  consecutive 
winters.  It  was  esteemed  the  most  backward  of  all  our  schools,  partly  perhaps 
from  locality,  partly  perhaps  from  other  causes  whose  mention  would  not  be  per- 
tinent to  the  present  object.  Into  this  scho<^  our  friend  speedily  introduced  a  new 
era— one  of  life,  order,  and  earnest  work.  Into  this  community  he  infused  a  new 
interesi  in  behalf  of  the  education  of  their  children.  He  was  abo  able  to  awaken 
in  the  people  themsdvcs  not  a  little  zeal  for  self  improvement  by  methods  easily 
adopted  during  the  k>ng  evenings  of  winter.  It  was  astonishing  how  thoroughly 
he  had  the  pMple  vnder  his  control ;  his  activity  and  devotion  having  first  won 
their  confidence.  He  put  his  hands  unforbidden  into  their  pockets,  and  supplied 
.  his  school-room  with  the  best  outline  maps,  a  clock,  thermometer,  etc. ;  he  mag- 
netised them  with  his  educational  ardor,  and  drew  ihem  unresistingly  to  the  eve- 
ning assemblies  at  his  sohool-room,  where  he  at  once  organiied  an  association  for 
discuBsion  or  other  profitable  engagements ;  and  he  divided  them  into  small  com- 
mittees, who  should  in  turn  visit  ud  observe  his  daily  work  among  their  children. 
All  this,  you  will  see,  made  a  deep,  an  abiding,  a  salutary  impression.  And,  when 
you  consider  that  this  was  not  done  in  a  community  possessed  of  much  cultiva- 
tion, or  which  had  awakened  to  a  aenae  of  the  value  of  an  education,  w  of  the 
necessity  of  mnoh  effort  on  its  own  part  to  inaure  the  success  of  its  school  system, 
but  rather  tlie  reverse,  and  that  the  actor  came  a  stranger  and  merely  aa  a  tem- 
porary visitor,  yon  will  grant  that  he  deserves  credit  for  much  natural  enei^  as 
well  aa  for  a  spirit  of  disinterested  self-sacrifice.  Thus  people  showed  their 
respect  for  him,  not  only  by  doing  his  bidding,  but  repeatedly  by  more  specific 
•videncea  of  a  ^[ratifying  nature. 

I  ouifht.  (0  allude  here  to  the  active  interest  which  Mr.  Hovey  alwaya  took  in 
the  **  Teachers*  Association ''  of  this  town.  He  was  prompt  at  all  meetings  and 
foremost  in  devising  methods  to  secure  an  hiterest  amon^r  others,  and  al«*ays 
rpady  to  bear  hia  part  in  all  the  active  dutiea  of  the  organixation.  In  foct,  some 
charged  htm  with  being  too  forward — an  accusation  very  commonly  thrown,  from 
those  too  diffident  or  too  incompetent,  at  these  who,  perhaps  fh>m  conscious  power, 
take  the  prominent  places  and  hold  them.  More  deliency  of  character  at  that 
time  might  have  drawn  to  htm  more  friends  smong  his  fellow-teachers,  but  that 
was  donbtlesa  to  appear,  when  the  ardor  of  youth  and  the  xeal  of  first  beginnings 
should  become  tempered  with  the  experiences  of  manhood  and  a  larger  jostling 
with  the  world.  Excuse  me  for  not  being  more  explicit  and  more  at  length. 
Tonra,  very  respectfolly,  Hsmst  Bjoilow. 
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Soon  after  leaving  college,  Mr.  Hovey  took  charge  of  tlie  high 
school  in  Framingham,  Mass.  This  school  had  been  in  operation  but 
one  year,  ha\nng  taken  the  place  of  the  Framingham  Academy.  Its 
first  principal,  an  excellent  teacher,  did  not  remnin  with  the  school 
long  enough  to  fix  its  character.  The  labors  of  Mr.  Hovey  in  this 
place  fully  justified  the  confidence  reposed  in  his  ability  and  fidelity. 
Says  the  Rev.  Mr.  Northrup,  at  that  time  chairman  of  the  school 
committee  of  Framingham  and  now  agent  of  the  Massachusetts 
Board  of  Education : — "  Mr.  Hovey,  when  in  Framingham,  evinced 
great  tact  and  untiring  energy.  He  had  the  happy  faculty  of  inspir- 
ing his  pupils  with  his  own  enthusiasm,  which  was  always  fresh  and 
unfailing.  He  seemed  to  impart  his  own  spirit  to  them,  and,  by  a 
sort  of  spiritual  magnetism,  win  and  attract  them  to  himself.  He 
had  unbounded  influence  over  his  pupils,  having  won  their  affections 
and  gained  their  confidence.  Hence  his  government  was  both  firm 
and  kind.  His  authority  was  absolute,  yet  cordially  accepted  and 
freely  and  cheerfully  assented  to.  The  perfect  order  of  the  school, 
the  prompt  and  cheerful  obedience,  the  entire  absence  of  all  com- 
munications, all  evince  the  accomplished  disciplinarian.  He  had  re- 
markable power  to  rouse  the  indolent,  encourage  the  desponding,  and 
stimulate  his  pupils  to  activity  and  exertion.  His  versatility  of  .mind 
and  ample  resources  enabled  him  always  to  interest  his  pupils.  They 
still  remember  him  with  great  interest  and  affection.  One  of  them 
said  to  me,  a  short  time  since,  'Mr.  Hovey  was  by  far  the  best 
teacher  I  ever  had.' "  It  may  be  well  to  add  the  testimony  of  a 
fellow-teacher: — "He  was  an  entkumtstic  teacher,  generally  much 
beloved  by  his  pupils.  I  always  liked  him  as  a  brother  teach- 
er. He  was  ready  and  willing  to  give  assistance  whenever  called 
upon.  I  can  remember  instances  when  he  rendered  me  great 
service,  in  so  delicate  a  manner  that  no  one  else  would  have 
suspected  his  intentions.  He  organized  a  teachers'  meeting  this 
winter,  also  a  literary  society  and  debating  club,  which  was  popular 
and  profitable.  His  purse  was  open  to  the  wants  of  the  school- 
room." 

It  is  evident,  from  these  and  similar  testimonies,  that  Mr.  Hovey 
possessed  the  rarest  qualification  of  a  teacher — the  power  of  drawing 
out  the  pupil,  of  provoking  investigation,  of  educating  the  mind,  in 
the  primitive  sense  of  that  term. 

At  the  close  of  this  second  year,  Mr.  Hovey  left  Framingham  for 
Peoria,  Illinois.  Prior  to  1850,  this  city  had  not  been  distinguished 
for  school  privileges.  But  during  that  year  an  association  was  formed 
by  some  of  the  citizens,  to  provide  for  the  education  of  their  daugh- 
ters.   A  house  was  built,  designed  to  accommodate  fifty-six  pupils, 
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and  wm  to  eDlaigod  the  neit  jmr  m  to  roettf«  twmity-fivQ  more. 
Fliod  •afaurittB  wwe  paid  to  the  tMidien,  and  iin  officer  was  elected  by 
Ibe  stoekholdem  to  look  after  tiie  general  interests  of  the  school  and 
lo  act  as  trsasnrsn  Tliis  school  was  quite  sncoessful ;  but  the  fimt 
building  was  destiojed  by  £re  in  1854»  and  a  new  one  erected  large 
enough  for  one  hundred  and  sixty  pupils.  The  same  year  an  associ^ 
ation  was  organiasd  for  the  purpose  of  founding  a  boys'  s<AooL  Horn 
Onslow  Peters,  whose  name  is  held  in  grsteftil  remembrance  by  att 
frienda  of  education  in  Psoriai  was  president  of  this  organisation. 
Jl  p.  Bartleti»  Em|.,  now  president  of  the  City  School  Boaid,  and  J. 
W.  Hansel,  abo  a  member  of  the  present  boards  sought  for  a  teacher, 
and,  in  the  oonrse  of  a  ^isit  to  the  £est»  engaged  If  r.  Hovey  as  prin- 
cipal of  the  new  sehooL  Be  did  not,  however,  remove  to  the  West 
until  another  step  of  great  importance  had  been  taken.  Althougli 
his  devotion  to  the  work  of  teaching  had  been  uncommonly  eamesti 
he  had,  it  seems,  fo«»d  time  for  other  duties,  and  he  was  married,  ac- 
eordingly,  October  9,  1854,  to  Miss  IlarrietteF.  8poffi)ri  of  Nortb 
Aadover,  Mam,  who  was  to  be  associated  with  him  in  the  school  at 
Peoria. 

The  two  schools  now  entered  upon  a  proi^perons  career.  The  people 
showed  themeelves  ready  to  sustain  every  judieious  measure  with  the 
requisite  Ainds  and  with  their  moral  support  Yet,  while  every  thing- 
wss  done  on  a  liberal  scale,  no  money  was  wasted,  and  no  debu  were 
incurred  to  embarrass  the  schools.  The  directors  did  not  bend  their 
rales  to  meet  the  wishes  of  truant  boys  and  foalt-finding  parents,  but 
undertook  to  encourage  the  foithful  rather  than  indulge  the  delinquent. 
It  was  their  aim  to  secure  a  thorough  education  to  the  pupik,  aiid  no 
murmurs  at  their  wholesome  regulations  caused  them  to  swerve  ftom 
this  aim.  The  wishes  and  eflbrta  of  Ifr.  Hovey  were  ably  supported 
by  them,  and  the  suocem  of  his  school  was  insured  by  their  cordial 
su]^port  Among  those  who  contributed  most  to  this  result  may  be 
mentiotted  the  names  of  Judge  Peters  and  Mr.  A.  P.  Barilett 

Mr.  Hovey  had  not  been  k>ng  in  Peoiia  before  he  thought  there 
was  hope  for  the  public  sdbook  At  his  suggestion,  an  act  was  pro- 
cured, in  the  winter  of  1864-6,  putting  the  sdiools  under  the  control 
of  the  city.  This  act  separated  school  mterests  from  politics  by  pro- 
viding for  the  election  of  a  board  by  the  people^  which  board  had  no 
connection  with  the  city  counciL  By  an  amendment,  provision  was 
msde  that  one-third  of  the  board  shall  be  electsd  annually,  thus 
keeping  in  office  a  mi^rity  of  those  who  wers  fomiliar  with  the  dutiea 
and  previous  action  of  the  body.  And  it  deserves  to  be  noted  that 
the  very  men  who  had  taken  the  deepest  interest  in  the  slock  schools 
sustained  rigorously  this  moremeat  for  the  public  schools,    Inde«d| 
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the  stock  schools  were  soon  merged  in  tlie  public  school  system.  The 
Jbuildings  occupied  by  them  were  purchased  by  the  city,  and  a  public 
Jiigh  school  was  established,  of  which  Mr.  Hovey  was  the  first  prin- 
cipal. He  was  also  superintendent  of  the  city  schools  during  a  part 
of  the  first  year  of  the  new  organization.  At  the  close  of  this  year 
he  resigned  the  former  office  and  gave  himself  to  the  labors  of  super- 
intendency  until  the  summer  of  1857. 

While  in  the  stock  school,  Mr.  Horey  organized  an  association  of 
the  Peoria  teachers,  by  means  of  which  new  methods  of  teaching 
and  management  began  to  obtain  in  the  schools.  During  his  super- 
intendency,  they  looked  upon  him  as  one  **  whose  Tery  presence 
cheered  teacher  and  pupil ;  who  knew  just  what  teachers  could  do, 
and  could  appreciate  their  efibrts  where  they  were  trying  to  do 
something." 

The  change  thus  effected  in  the  school  system  and  privileges  of 
Peoria — ^a  rapid  and  most  gratifying  change — ^was  due,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  the  suggestions  and  efforts  of  Mr.  Horey.  Said  a  prom- 
inent supporter  of  the  stock  schools  as  well  as  of  the  new  system  :^- 
"^  We  hired  Mr.  Hovey  to  take  the  boys'  stock  school,  and,  if  he  had 
taken  no  steps  to  bring  about  a  change,  he  might  have  staid  there  till 
io-day.''  Yet  the  writer  would  by  no  means  trace  the  establishment 
of  graded  schools  in  Peoria  to  the  influence  of  one  man.  This  great 
and  beneficent  result  was  secured  by  co-operation  and  public  spirit  on 
the  part  of  th^  citizens  generally,  and  by  the  energy  and  wisdom  of 
a  noble  few  who  led  off  in  the  movement  While  they  suggested, 
others  executed,  and  the  work  was  done. 

But  Mr.  Hovey  was  not  allowed  to  confine  his  labors  to  a  single 
school,  city,  or  association.  He  had  acquired  a  state  reputation,  and 
the  outside  drafts  upon  his  time  and  thoughts  were  neither  few  nor 
unhonored.  He  engaged  actively  in  all  the  great  state  educational 
movements  then  in  progress,  or  about  to  be  started ;  frequently  travel- 
ing from  fifteen  to  fifty  miles  after  school  to  lecture,  and  returning  in 
time  for  the  morrow's  duties. 

As  a  speaker,  he  ^  talks  right  on,"  omitting  all  ornament,  intent 
otij  on  carrying  his  point  He  oflen  tells  his  audiences  that  he  **  can 
not  afford  to  waste  his  time  and  theirs  in  reading  figures  of  rhetoric." 
.  The  first  regular  meeting  of  the  Illinois  State  Teachers'  Association 
was  held  in  Peoria,  during  Christmas  week  of  1854,  and  of  course 
but  a  short  time  after  his  arrival  in  the  place.  ^  The  Ultnois  Teacher  ** 
was  started  at  this  meeting,  to  further  the  educational  interests  of  the 
state.  It  was  published  the  first  year  at  Bloomington,  with  a  local 
and  twelve  monthly  editors;  but  its  list  of  subscribers  was  less  than 
three  hundred  in  all,  and,  at  the  meeting  in  Springfield,  the  next  yeoiv 


(1851^,)  the  queBtioB  aroGe,  ''Shall  wa  gita  it  ap,  or  try  soma  dkar 
j^t"  Tba  result  of  diacussioo and oonlaia&ca  was,  that  Mr. HoTay, 
who  had  heaa  aiectad  preudent  oi  tha  aasociatioD,  was  likawiaa  ap- 
poialad  editor,  reaponsiUa  for  tha  whola  oara  of  tho  journal,  litarary 
and  linancial.  It  seemed  a  desperate  undertaking.  The  praviooa 
publishers  merely  uttered  the  general  impression,  when  they  published 
the  remark  that, ''  if  Mr.  Hovey  had  $500  or  tl,000,  which  he  wanted 
to  throw  away  in  a  good  cause,  ha  had  an  opportunity.*'  But  by  his 
own  enterprise,  with  the  aid  of  educational  friends  and  good  publiakeia, 
tha  **  Tetuktr^  soon  had  a  respectable  circulation  of  more  than  seven- 
teen hundred.  It  was  published,  indeed,  the  first  year  at  a  pecnniaqr 
loss,  the  loss  being  increased  by  the  burning  of  a  number  ready  ibr 
issue;  but  the  circulation  increased  to  over  two  thousand,  and  theia 
was  a  small  surplus  at  the  dose  of  the  second  year,  so  that  the  editor 
was  left  unincumbered  with  debt,  though  with  no  compensation  ibr 
his  labor.    The  TaocAfr"  was.now  a  paying  journal. 

By  means  of  this  monthly,  Mr.  Hovey  and  other  friends  of  educa- 
tion advocated  various  measures  adi4>ted  to  raise  the  standard  of 
popular  education,  and  especially  the  eitoblishment  of  a  school  for  iha 
training  of  teachers.  As  the  fruit  of  these  and  similar  efiforts,  essao- 
lial  changea  were  eftcted  in  the  school  law,  and  the  principle  of  ''free 
achoob  supported  by  taxation  "  was  embodied  in  it  The  sentimeat 
in  fiivor  of  a  normal  school  gained  constantly  in  depth  and  strengtbt 
until  tha  popular  will  found  expression  in  tha  normal  school  act  of 

The  act  required  the  university  to  be  located  where  the  most  fitvor- 
abie  ofier  should  be  made;  and,  had  not  Feoiia  been  compelled  to 
compete  against  a  grant  of  public  lands  to  the  value  of  t70,000,  tfaa 
location  must  incTitebly  have  bean  there. 

It  is  but  just  to  say  that  much  the  largest  amount  of  ready  money 
($60,000)  was  offered  by  Peoria,  where  the  utmost  euthusiasm  pre- 
vailed in  subscribing  for  the  location.  Owing  to  the  deep  interest 
which  had  been  awakened  in  this  city  by  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Hovay 
and  othera,  all  classes  of  men,  from  the  wealthy  banker  down  to  the 
poor  laborer  in  the  street,  were  ready  to  give ;  and,  had  it  been  thought 
necessary,  a  much  larger  sum,  it  is  said,  would  have  been  pledged. 

But  the  institution  was  awarded  to  McLean  County,  in  considera- 
lion  of  her  donation  of  t70,000  in  lands  and  subscriptions  by  her 
dtiaais  of  an  equal  amount    In  May,  1857,  Messrs.  Rex  and  Hovay 

•At  thb tine  Mr.  Fow«U  wm  Mperlnt«iKlMit  of  pobUe  ioMnictioD, Mr.  Ikfnj •dlltr af 
tte  ^MKmma  n«*cr/*  and  SUnton  Wright  pr«iMent  of  tb«  Slate  TeMhere*  AawdttlM 
MKl  cheiroMii  of  tbe  conmiuce  of «« lobbj  membera  » t»  the  leglaleturr,  commiaeiooed  bj  th« 
eMCQtive  commiitec  of  the  UMdeiion  to  prepere  Md  urn  the  paenfe  of  a  btll  cnitflac 
■HhanlHtitiillDo. 
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imt^  appointed  '^  to  tieit  varioot  nonnal  and  bigh  sdiools  of  the  Ent, 
to  report  on  the  subject  of  building,  intemaJ  arrangements,*'  ete* 
Their  report  was  presented  June  23d|  and  at  the  same  meeting  Mr. 
Hovej  was  recommended  by  the  committee  on  officers,  «nd  elected 
principal  of  the  university.  On  the  18th  of  August  it  was  resolved 
to  hire  rooms  and  open  the  school  the  ensuing  autumn.  This  was 
accordingly  done ;  and,  on  the  morning  of  October  5th,  Mr.  Hovey 
and  Mr.  Ira  Moore,  with  whose  labors  the  growth  and  success  of  the 
school  are  yet  identified,  were  in  a  large  hall,  ready  for  the  pupils.  To 
be  sure  the  proper  furniture  of  the  hall  had  not  arrived,  and  the  mun- 
ber  of  pupils  who  came  on  that  day  was  only  tUneteen,  but  the  two 
men  there  in  waiting  fbr  labor  and  success  were  not  easily  disheartened ; 
the  ^  blue  days"  passed,  the  furniture  arrived,  and  the  number  of 
scholars  increased  to  forty*five.  Since  the  first  term  the  school  has 
steadily  gained  in  numbers  and  in  efficiency;  the  buildings  are  in 
process  of  erection,  and  the  nniversify  promises  to  be  henceforth  a 
great  and  bedeficent  power  in  the  state,  raising  the  standard  of  quali- 
fications for  the  office  of  teaching,  sending  forth  atmually  a  large  num- 
ber of  skillful  and  devoted  laborers,  and  kindling  every  whers  a  deeper 
interest  in  popular  education. 

By  his  efforts  as  preudent  of  the  State  Teadbers*  Association,  and 
as  editor  of  the  ^Illinou  Tracker,''  Mr.  Hovey  contributed  his  fuU 
proportion  of  infiuenoe  to  secure  the  founding  of  this  noble  umversity, 
and  by  hb  energy  and  skill  as  principal  he  k  doing  much  to  make  it 
fulfill  the  end  of  its  being.  The  sketch  which  has  now  been  given  of 
his  life  indicates  his  eminent  fitness  for  the  position  which,  he  occupies, 
proving  as  it  does  his  great  strength  of  purpose,  his  unwearied  dili- 
gence, his  devotion  to  the  interests  of  sound  learning,  and  his  power 
to  control  the  young  and  inspire  them  with  his  own  enthu 
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1.  ViKws  on  the  proper  mode  of  teaching  hbtorj  are  exceedingly 
different,  and  even  contradictory.  Such  oppoeftions  in  other  depart- 
ments of  study  are  usuaUy  hased  upon  the  discrepancy  between  the 
old  and  new  pedagogy ;  bat  in  the  case  of  history  it  is  not  sa 

2.  First,  to  define  intelligibly  the  object  of  our  discussion.  Shall 
we  teach  history,  in  the  widest  acceptation  of  the  term — ^what  is- 
called  universal  history,  which  treats  of  all  periods  and  all  nations? 

Although  history,  under  this  name,  is  taught  in  most  gjnmasia,. 
yet  neither  the  instruction  in  it,  nor  any  one  manual  of  it,  corres- 
ponds to  this  idea  of  it  For  what  text-book  **  includes  all  nations  ?  *** 
Are  not  the  Americans,  for  instance,  usually  omitted  ?  as  well  as  most 
of  the  African  nations,  except  the  Egyptians,  Carthaginians,  and 
other  nations  of  northern  Africa,  who  were  connected  with  the  Ro- 
mans?   And  how  large  a  portion  of  Asia  is  altogether  neglected  f 

3.  This  neglect  is  for  two  reasons.  One  is,  that  we  know  either 
very  little  or  nothing  at  all  of  the  history  of  many  nations,  lliis 
is  the  case  respecting  those  of  America.  The  other  is,  that  we  prefer 
not  to  know  any  thing  of  the  history  of  other  nations ;  or,  at  least, 
do  not  wish  the  pupils  in  our  schools  to  be  occupied  with  it  Thus^ 
for  example,  the  Indians  and  Chinese  are  scarcely  mentioned,  thougli 
there  is  no  lack  of  historical  authorities  on  these  subjects. 

4.  But  there  is  also  a  great  distinction  between  the  modes  of  treat- 
ing such  histories  of  nations  as  are  included  in  our  histories  of  the 
world ;  iuasmuch  as  in  some  of  them  we  go  into  much  greater  detail 
than  in  others.  We  give  less  lully  the  history  of  the  Persians  ihaa 
that  of  the  Greeks ;  of  the  Russians  than  of  the  English. 

5.  Universal  history,  in  like  manner,  as  we  teach  it,  does  not  in- 
clude all  people  of  all  times  and  countries,  and  it  does  not  give  the 
same  degree  of  attention  to  those  nations  of  whom  it  does  treat 
By  what  stondard  does  it  proceed  in  this  ?  Is  it  according  to  dig- 
nity, so  that  the  more  enlightened  nations  are  made  more  prominent, 
and  those  less  so  left  in  the  background  ?  This  is  by  no  means  tha 
only  rule;  for,  if  it  were,  the  Hindoos,  for  instance,  would  fill  an  ioK 
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portant  place  in  it    For  how  high  a  position  do  they  occupy  in  elo- 
quence, poetry,  mathematics,  ikc 

Why  do  we  give  so  mach  attention  to  the  Egyptians,  for  example, 
when  the  Hindoos  were  certainly  not  their  inferiors? 

6.  The  answer  is  this.  In  like  manner  as  individual  men  take  par- 
ticular interest  in  the  biography  of  their  own  ancestors,  and  of  such 
persons  as  have  exercised  much  influence  upon  their  own  training, 
employment,  or  labors,  so  does  each  nation  take  most  interest  in  its 
own  history  first,  and  next  in  that  of  those  nations  which  are  related 
to  it  in  language,  manners,  &c.,  or  which  have  directly  or  indirectly 
exercised  a  great  influence  upon  it. 

7.  In  the  history  of  what  nations  should  we,  as  Germans,  feel  most 
interest  ? 

First :  in  that  of  ourselves.  History  of  our  own  country,  ancient 
and  modern. 

.  Second :  in  that  of  the  Jews,  since  salvation  is  of  them,  down  to 
the  time  of  Christ,  and  including  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 
.  Third :  in  that  of  the  Romans ;  to  whose  Orbis  our  nation  form- 
erly belonged,  and  whose  influence  is  perceptible  among  us  even  now. 
Related  studies  are  Latin,  the  Corpus  JurUy  history  of  the  Catholic 
cbuivh,  kc. 

Fourth :  in  that  of  the  Greeks ;  whom  we  recognize  as  directly  or 
indirectly  our  instructors. 

Fifth :  in  that  of  such  ancient  nations  as  were  in  more  or  less  close 
relations  with  the  Jews,  Romans,  and  Greeks ;  as  the  Assyrians,  Chal- 
deans, Persians,  Egyptians,  Phoenicians,  Carthaginians,  Arabs,  drc 
These  are,  however,  not  so  nearly  connected  with  us  as  are  the  Jews, 
Romans,  and  Greeks,  and  they  are  more  distantly  related  to  our  char- 
acter and  history. 

The  history  of  most  of  these  nations  is  previous  to  the  time  of 
Christ,  and  belongs  to  the  ancient  period.  « 

The  Hindoos  and  the  Chinese  have  not,  within  the  historical  period, 
been  either  directly  related  to  the  Germans,  nor  in  such  close  connec- 
tions with  any  nation  in  proximity  to  us  as  would  enable  their  influ- 
ence to  reach  us  through  them;  and  thus,  with  us,  they  stand  in  the 
background. 

Since  the  time  of  Christ,  Europe  forms  one  Christian  whole.  Still, 
the  Slavic  races  are  further  from  us  than  the  Romance  ones,  or  the 
German  ones ;  not  to  mention  still  slighter  shades  of  difference,  as, 
for  instance,  the  fact  that,  among  the  Romance  nations,  the  Italians 
are  sensibly  more  nearly  related  to  us  than  the  Spaniards,  and  tbey 
than  the  Portujrnese. 

-8.  These  remarks  may  furnish  a  standard  by  which  to  adjust  the 
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extent  of  the  attention  devoted  to  each  nation  in  text-books  and 
achod  lenons ;  which  n  the  point  to  which  I  am  to  speak.  The  case 
18  entifely  diflerent,  when  a  histoncal  investigator  devotes  his  atten- 
tion to  some  obscure  national  history,  without  any  reference  to  its  re- 
lations with  his  own  country,  and  which  is  very  properly  omitted 
from  sdiool  stadias.  For  such  a  student  the  human  race  is  one ;  and 
even  those  races,  whose  relationship  to  and  connection  with  our  owu 
is  hidden  in  the  darkness  of  times  long  foi^tten,  come  gradually  as- 
tonishingly near  to  us.  How  unmistakably,  ht  instance,  does  a 
eompariaon  of  Sanscrit  with  German  point  to  a  primeval  unity  of  tlie 
German  and  Hindoo  races. 

9.  After  the  object  of  historical  instruction  is  determined — that  is, 
what  is  to  be  taught — the  question  arises.  How  are  we  to  set  about 
instructing;  what  is  to  be  our  method?  In  this  respect,  also,  is 
there  the  greatest  variety  of  opinions  among  instructors. 

In  the  first  place,  tliere  »  an  opposition  similar  to  that  in  the  case 
of  geography.  The  beginning  may  be  made,  that  is,  either  with  gen- 
eral or  with  particular  subjects.  In  geography,  for  example,  one  b^ns 
with  discussing  and  describing  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth ;  while 
another  commences,  as  old  Meriao  did,  with  describing  single  towns. 

10.  Thus,  in  history,  a  b^innlug  may  be  made  either  with  a  sketch, 
of  the  most  generalised  kind,  of  the  history  of  the  world — we  have 
seen  what  is  to  be  understood  by  the  history  of  tlie  world — or  with 
biographies  of  individual  men. 

Of  these  two  extn^mee  the  first  naturally  induces  the  second. 
**What  can  boys  do,^  ask  some,  with  general  history?  They  will 
learn  names  and  dates  of  years,  and  notliing  more.  Where  the  scope 
of  the  subject  is  so  great,  the  matters  which  are  of  most  importance 
to  youth,  such  as  vivid  portraits  of  individuals,  great  men,  instructive 
occurrences,  Ac,  can  not  be  properly  considered.  We  would,  tliere- 
fore,  begin  with  the  biographies  of  Alexander,  Caesar,  Mohammed,  dkc ; 
and  this  method  must  certainly  be  more  agreeable  to  the  young 
than  the  general  historical  method. 

To  this  the  opponents  of  this  method  would  reply : — *^  Did  these 
heroes,  whom  you  would  describe,  live  as  isolated  appearances,  in  an 
age  otherwise  empty !  Did  not  each  of  them  belong  to  his  nation  t 
Can  I  comprehend  Csesar  without  knowing  the  Romans ;  or  the  Ro- 
mans, without  knowing  the  Greeks  and  Carthaginians!  Shall  I  not 
therefore  be  obliged,  in  order  to  delineate  my  hero,  to  describe  hia 
nation ;  and  indeed  all  the  nations  which  were  in  close  connection 
with  it  ?  And  does  not  this,  of  course,  bring  us  to  the  method  of 
general  history !  ^ 

I  do  not  subscribe  to  either  of  these  conflicting  views:  each  of 
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-  the  partiM  teems  to  me,  hawever,  to  be  right  in  its  oljeetiens  to  the 
other. 

11.  la  late  yean  there  have  been  those  who  have  matntsined  that 
we  ought  to  begin  the  iDstructioa  in  history  with  that  of  the  native 
country ;  since  tliat  is  nearer  to  us  than  Greece,  Rome,  dec  This 
view  seems  at  first  so  simple  and  natural  that  it  attraietB  us ;  but, 

.upon  closer  consideration,  one  who  is  moderately  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  Germany  would  be  slow  to  adopt  it  Are  not  the  most  im- 
portant periods  of  German  history — soch^  for  mstance,  as  the  mediieval 
contest  between  the  popes  and  the  emperors — of  a  character  far  too 
difficult  for  the  intellects  of  boys  ?  Do  they  not  require,  for  even  a 
moderate  understanding  of  them,  a  comprehension  of  the  science  of 
church  and  state,  and  of  their  mutual  relations  ?  And  other  equally 
significant  questions  might  be  asked ;  as,  for  example,  whether  a  boy 
of  from  ten  to  twelve  years  old  is  capable  of  understanding  the 
movements  of  the  Reformation ! 

12.  I  now  turn  from  methods  which  I  do  not  approve  to  the  con- 
sideration of  those  which  I  consider  correct 

The  first  beginning  of  historical  instruction  is,  in  part,  coincident 
with  religious  instruction.  Christ  stands  upon  the  bounds  which  sep- 
arate ancient  and  modem  history.  Ancient  history  is  related  to  him, 
lives  in  him ;  and  he  is  the  creator  of  the  modem  period,  and  will  re- 
main with  us  until  the  end  of  the  world. 

In  this  department  we  first  become  acquainted  with  the  evangel- 
ists— the  history  of  Christ — and  thus  acquire  the  capacity  to  leara 
aright,  both  in  ancient  history  and  modem,  whither  the  former  tend- 
ed and  whither  the  latter  is  tending. 

Historical  instruction  proper  I  would  commence  with  the  Old 
Testament    My  reasons  are  these : — * 

1.  Because  the  Old  Testament  histoiy  does  not  begin  arbitrarily  at 
any  particular  period,  but  at  the  beginning — the  Creation. 

2.  Because  this  history  is  at  once  so  simple  and  so  vividly  graphic. 
The  persons  and  scenes  of  the  Old  Testament  impress  themselves  in- 
voluntarily upon  the  mind.  Its  descriptions  and  narratives  excite  the 
children's  imaginations  to  the  forming  of  mental  pictures,  which  re- 
main in  their  minds,  instead  of  merely  passing  through  their  memo- 
ries, like  mere  names  which  have  no  actual  existence.  The  Bible 
does  eminently  well  what  is  required  by  the  adherents  of  the  bio- 
graphical method  of  studying  history. 

8.  Because  the  history  of  the  Jews  is  a  remarkably  individualized 
one.    It  V*  the  history  of  the  people  of  God,  chosen  out  and  set  apart 

*  It  ihould  be  ondfrRtnod  that,  fur  the  purpose  of  historical  iiMtnictioo,  m»ny  parts  of  tht 
Old  Testament  stiouid  be  omitted,  aod  left  to  be  read  at  a  maturer  sgo. 


from  Ibe  heatliAB;  and  for  this  veiy  roason  it  is;  more  inteHagiUa' 
vh«n  separate  from  othen — not  inceaeantly  referring  to  foreign  na- 
tioDs»  vhoae  existenoe  oonnects  itself  with  iU  own,  and  thns  requires 
some  fall  knowledge  of  their  history.  This  makes  the  mastery  of  it 
mneh  more  stmple,  and  enables  the  attention  to  he  directed,  without 
divergence  or  oonfosion,  to  this  one  nation  exdosively.  This  limiti^ 
tipa  of  the  subject  is  excellently  adapted  to  the  dimensions  of  the 
minds  of  schooNchildren. 

4.  Because  the  history  of  the  Jews  is  a  theocratical  one,  in  which 
the  6nger  of  God  is  visibly  seen.  God,  to  whom  all  his  works  are 
known  from  the  banning,  the  educator  of  the  human  race,  often 
withdraws  himself  from  sight  in  the  history  of  other  nations,  as  if  he 
had  given  men  over  to  themselves ;  and  it  is  a  characteristic  of  pro- 
fosud  historical  research  and  knowledge  to  k>ok  beyond  the  aoa* 
deniR  of  the  time,  and  to  recogniae  the  justice  of  God  ruling  over 
the  nations  and  over  individuals.  In  the  history  of  the  Jews,  on  the 
contrary,  the  divine  punishment  follows  sin,  as  the  thunder  does  the 
lightniDg ;  while  the  blessings  of  the  just— as  in  the  case  of  David— 
M  visibly  upon  him  and  his  posterity. 

y  Because  the  Old  Testament  history  not  only  reveals  the  true 
God  in  his  justice,  but  also  in  his  infinite  mercy.  While  it  relates 
the  origin  of  sin,  and  with  sacred  impartiality  reveals  the  sins  even  of 
men  of  God,  yet  it  is  a  book  of  encouragement  and  of  hope;  be- 
cause it  tvery  where  points  toward  the  coming  Saviour. 

Such  a  history  furnishes  the  first  point  <^  view  from  which  correct^ 
ly  to  understand  and  estimaie  the  history  of  other  nations.  It  is  the 
Ibundation — and  even  more,  it  is  the  living  heart--of  the  history  of 
the  workL  As  Palestine  was  a  land  most  isolated  in  situation,  yet  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  become  related  to  the  Koman  worid,  so  the  ancient 
Jewish  history  is  a  most  individuaKaed  and  isolated  one,  and  yet  con- 
tains within  itself  a  living  energy  which  enables  it*  at  the  epodi  of 
Christ,  to  open  out  into  a  most  comprehensive  history  of  the  worid. 

With  the  Old  Testament  are  connected  the  histories  of  the  Assyri- 
ans, Chaldeans,  Ifedes,  Persians,  and  j^ptiaas;  for  whidi,  indeed, 
the  Bible  itself  is  one  of  the  authorities.  Daniel  refers  to  Alexander 
the  Great  The  Apocrypha,  with  Joeephus,  fills  up  the  gap  be- 
tween the  return  from  exile  and  the  time  of  Christ.  And  at  this 
last  point  the  history  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  joins  on  to  that  of 
the  Jews. 

13.  We  now  come  to  a  point  of  divei^nce.  Hitherto,  history, 
entirely  biblical,  has  been  the  same  for  all  Christian  children ;  but 
here  there  arise  distinctioa^  depending  on  condition  and  sex. 

Boys  will  either  study  for  a  learned  profession,  or  not.    The  former 
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Study  Greek  and  Latin,  and  can  and  must  be  introduced  to  the 
sources  of  Greek  and  Roman  history.  These  sources  include  not  mere- 
ly the  historians,  but  all  the  classic  authors ;  for  they  all  characterize 
their  nations. 

Now,  should  the  boys  be  carried  tbrough  a  detailed  history  of  both 
the  classic  nations,  omitting  the  classic  authors,  before  they  read  the 
latter  ?  By  no  means ;  but  still  they  should  study  a  brief  outline  of 
it,  with  reference  to  the  future  reading  of  the  classics.  This  outline 
will  serve  to  ^x  correctly  their  ideas  in  chronology,  just  as  their  pre- 
vious geographical  studies  have  done  in  space.  But  it  is  not  intend- 
ed that  this  portion  of  study  should  be  completed  during  their  at- 
tendance at  the  gymnasium. 

The  case  is  different  with  boys  of  the  higher  ranks,  who  will  not 
study  a  profession,  and  with  giris.  These  may  study  a  more  detailed 
history ;  since  nothing  can  be  left  for  a  subsequent  reading  of  the 
classics.  But  this  history  must  still  be  written  throughout  in  an  easy 
and  popular  style,  and  must  not  demand  any  previously  acquired 
learning  in  order  to  its  comprehension.  Both  Greek  and  Roman  his- 
tory must  be  presented  in  their  relations  to  the  kingdom  of  God ; 
and  the  opposite  characters  of  heathenism  and  Christianity  must  be 
presented.  A  description  of  the  Roman  Empire  at  the  time  of  Christ 
is  of  special  importance. 

14.  We  now  come  to  modem  history.  Roman  history  forms  the 
transition  to  it,  belonging  as  it  does  to  both  ancient  and  modern 
times.  Boys  preparing  for  the  university  may  study,  for  this,  Taci- 
tus ;  but  not  the  writers  on  the  Augustan  period.  At  about  the 
epoch  of  the  Antonines  begins  a  period,  the  original  authorities  on 
which  are  scarcely  studied  except  by  professional  historians.  How 
few  are  there  who  read  Cassiodorus,  Jomandes,  the  Byzantine  histo- 
rians, the  Latin  writers  of  the  middle  ages ;  how  many,  indeed,  even 
understand  the  older  and  middle-age  High  German  ? 

At  this  point,  it  will  be  said,  come  in  the  eminent  modem 
historians. 

I  can  not  refer,  for  this  purpose,  to  classic  writers  generally,  as  I 
did  for  ancient  history.  One  reason  for  this  is,  that  only  a  few 
among  the  modern  writers  are  really  able ;  and  among  these  there 
are  few,  again,  whose  treatment  of  history  is  not  quite  beyond  the 
capacity  of  youth.  Such  a  one  is  Spittler,  for  example.  A  second 
reason  is,  that  to  read  Herodotus  and  Sallust  is  an  actual  intellectual 
labor  for  the  pupil ;  he  is  obliged  to  pay  earnest  attention  to  the 
course  of  the  history  to  master  his  tasks.  And  it  is  only  too 
commonly,  on  the  other  hand,  that  young  persons  read  the 
German  historians  merely  for  amusement,  very  much  as  they  seek 
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after  ronumees,  to  pass  away  Um  time  in   indulging  their  im* 
aginations. 

Tbe  teacher,  I  saj,  should  not  refer  to  the  modem  historians  as  he 
does  to  the  ancient  ones ;  especially,  not  as  if  they  were  soon  to  be 
.  read  in  school.  By  this  I  do  not  mean  that  he  should  proceed  as  if 
they  did  not  exist ;  he  should  give  his  pupils  a  sketch  of  modem  his- 
toTT,  as  of  ancient,  with  reference  to  the  &ct  that  they  will  sooner  or 
later  read  the  good  German  historians,  and  perhaps  the  English  ones. 
This  sketch  should  be  fiillest  of  our  own  histoiy ;  and  more  or  less 
so  of  the  other  European  nations,  acconSng  as  they  are  nearer  to  or 
further  firom  ns,  or  have  more  or  less  interest  for  us. 

15.  The  question  will  arise.  How  many  fiicts,  dtc,  should  the  pu- 
pil fix  in  his  memory  ?  I  reply,  first,  Rather  too  few  than  too  many. 
That  is  a  very  great  error,  into  which  teachers  of  hbtory  fall,  of  often 
laying  upon  their  pupils  burthens  which  they  themselves  could  not 
endure.  Instead  of  selecting  remarkable  men  and  occurrences,  and 
giving  the  proper  dates  of  them  to  be  memorised,  they  torment  tlio 
boys  with  a  mass  of  minutise  •*fbr  future  obli\non ; "  that  is,  which  they 
will  forget  as  soon  as  they  leave  the  class.  There  is  no  better  means 
than  this  for  inspiring  them  with  a  most  thorough  disgust  for  history, 
and  one  from  which  they  can  afterward  scarcely  free  themselves. 

The  opposite  extreme  from  this  cramming  process  must,  however, 
be  avoided-~o^  being  too  kind  to  the  boys,  so  as  to  make  them  ineflD- 
cient  and  afraid  of  labor.  There  are  teachers  so  tender  of  the  boys 
that  they  are  reluctant  to  make  them  commit  to  memory  the  multi- 
plication  table.  Every  one  knows  how  easily  the  memory  of  th^ 
young  receives  and  retains  facts,  names,  and  dates,  unless,  indeed,  an 
unwise  teacher  has  broken  it  down  by  unreasonable  burdens  or  entire 
neglect  It  is  well  known  tliat,  when  this  has  happened,  the  sufl^rer, 
when  grown  up,  can  only  with  difficulty,  or  not  at  all,  repair  the 
damage  thus  inflicted.  But  we  are  in  after  years  thankful  to  our  in- 
stractors  in  history,  if  wo  retain  fW>ra  their  lessons  as  much  even  as 
the  succession  of  the  German  emperors  and  the  length  of  their 
reigns ;  and  are  thus  enabled  so  to  measure  our  own  historical  stud- 
ies as  that  we  can  proceed  in  them  without  having  our  mental  pro- 
cesses intermpted  by  defects  of  recollection. 

16.  The  more  thought  is  bestowed  upon  the  plan  for  historical  in- 
struction to  be  pursued  in  our  schools,  the  more  diflkult  will  it  ap- 
pear to  lay  down  any  universal  rales  on  the  subject  And  these  rales 
should^  in  any  event,  be  only  of  a  most  generaliied  character ;  and 
not  such  as  to  bind  down  the  teacher  to  any  course  of  details.  The 
reason  of  this  chief  rale  is,  that  historical  instraction  is  eminently 
dependent  upon  the  personal  gifts  of  the  teacher.    Shall  he,  fbr  in- 
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stance,  make  mudi  or  little  use  of  a  free,  narrative  method  f  Should 
he  not  rather  select  extracts  from  hiBtorians  and  read  them  f  I  reply. 
This  depends  upon  whether  the  teacher  has  the  talent  of  narratin^^ 
a  very  UDcommon  one.  It  supposes  not  only  a  man  of  historical 
knowledge,  but  the  gift  of  narrating  historical  facts  stmplj,  luddly, 
orderly,  and  fluently,  without  error  or  hesitation.  And  it  also  requires, 
aboi'e  all,  a  clear  and  sensible  mind,  heartily  despising  that  mere  dec- 
lamation for  effect,  which  is  only  too  often  made  a  cloak  for  igao^ 
ranee,  and  is  well  adapted  to  destroy  at  once  the  scholar's  taste  and 
his  sense  of  truth. 

If  the  teacher  is  skillful  and  conscientious,  as  few  rules  as  possible 
should  be  prescribed  to  him,  and  it  would  be  better  to  have  none  at 
all ;  for  no  one  can  properly  claim  to  understand  teaching  better  than 
the  teacher  himself,  whose  mind  has  been  expressly  trained  and  prac- 
ticed in  his  calling  as  its  proper  field  of  labor.  Such  prescribed  rules 
must,  at  best,  be  able  to  restrain  mediocre  and  bad  instructors  from 
ruining  their  scholars  entirely.  If  unskillfully  made,  they  constrain 
and  confine  the  best  teachers. 

17.  We  have  very  many  text-books  of  history,  from  the  briefest 
compends  up  to  voluminous  and  detailed  works. 

The  former  are  intended  for  school  use ;  and  furnish  very  brie^  con- 
densed sketches,  which  are  to  be  filled  out  and  made  vivid  by  the 
teacher^s  oral  instructions.  The  pupil,  during  his  study,  obtains  from 
them  the  subjects  which  are  to  come  up  during  instruction ;  and  the 
manual  serves,  by  means  of  recitation  from  it,  as  an  aid  to  the  mem* 
ory,  as  the  short  entries  in  a  memorandum-book  do.  These  com- 
pends may  be  even  without  any  style  at  all — ^in  a  tabular  form. 

Other  compends  pretend  to  possess  a  good  and  readable  style,  and 
that  no  additional  oral  matter  from  the  teacher  is  necessary.  They 
are  calculated  to  assist  persons  studying  without  teachers,  without  any 
other  aid.  They  claim,  notwithstanding,  to  be  compends ;  although, 
as  a  general  rule,  they  embarrass  the  teacher  who  uses  them,  because 
they  deprive  him  of  the  most  important  and  interesting  portions  of 
his  materials.  Tlie  pupil  who  prepares  himself  from  a  compend  of 
this  nature  is  sated  with  the  subject  when  he  comes  to  the  class,  and 
the  teacher's  words  have  no  interest  for  him.  Indeed,  the  teacher 
can,  in  this  case,  at  most,  do  no  more  than  to  give  instruction,  by  con- 
versation and  examination  upon  prescribed  tasks,  out  of  tlie  book, 
prepared  by  the  pupil  for  each  lesson. 

Voluminous  historical  manuals  are  intended  only  for  those  who 
study  without  a  teacher.  They  can  not  fill  the  place  of  compends  in 
instruction. 

18,  There  is  as  great  a  difierence  between  historical  compends  for 


and  tfa^Mferboys  as  between  «  onteehisni  and  a  « jstem  of  dojff- 
malic  theology,  or  between  a  gmmmar  fcv  beginners  and  one  for 
philologista.  This  diffisrenoe  consists  not  so  mwh  in  the  greater  or 
smaller  number  of  historical  fiietB  as  in  the  selection  of  them ;  in  its 
cboicei  for  instance,  of  the  more  abstract  civic  aftd  ecclesiastical  rela* 
tioBB,  or  of  more  jRcfeorial  representations  of  great  men  and  occur- 
renoes.  It  depends  upon  tlw  spirit  in  which  the  book  deals  with 
history. 

A  childlike  and  delicate  tact  may  be  exercised  in  the  selection  iirom 
the  textrbook  of  what  is  proper  and  comprehensible  for  beginners. 
The  youngest  pupils  will  prefor  historical  matter  which  is  as  near  as 
possible  in  character  to  stories ;  -  they  only  gradually  grow  into  a  foel^ 
ing  for  historical  truth.  Observe,  for  instance,  what  are  the  actuid 
points  of  interest  to  children.  They  take  pleasure  in  hearing  of 
Marathon  and  Salamis,  and  of  the  campaigns  of  Alexander;  but 
none  in  the  contests  betweenrthe  patricians  and  plebeians  of  Rome,  of 
the  agrarian  law,  dbc  They  are  not  usually  as  much  interested  in 
Oesar  as  in  Alexander.^  In  brief,  they  are  pleased  wiHi  whatever 
■limulates  their  imaginaUon  by  beauty,  greatness,  nobility,  diivalrie 
bravery,  and  adventurousness ;  but  not  with  any  thing  that  is  cold  or 
purely  intellectual,  such  as  the  subject  of  civic  relations  and  civil 
controversies,    8uch  matters  are  repulsive  to  them. 

There  are  compendiums,  as  well  as  teachen,  who  do  not  use  suffi* 
dent  care  in  obsemng  what  childiren  like  and  can  understand.  We 
are  now  speaking,  let  it  be  remembered,  of  school-childfen,  not  of 
students,  who  have  reached  the  verge  of  adult  age  and  of  civic  life. 
These  latter  very  properly  require  a  presentation  of  the  subject  which 
does  not  merely  seek  to  please  by  an  exciting  narrative,  but  which 
shall  tend  to  direct  and  fix  their  minds  in  a  knowledge  of  the  true 
and  serious  nature  of  the  approaching  labors  of  their  life  as  citiaenSi 
and  for  the  great  and  solemn  problems  of  human  life  generally. 

We  have  thus  discussed  the  beginning  of  the  study  of  history. 
What,  now,  is  its  ultimate  object — the  purpose  of  all  die  labor  be- 
stowed upon  it  ?  What  are  the  highest  aims  which  we  have  in  view 
in  the  lower  as  well  as  the  higher  stages  of  progress  in  the  study  ? 
Let  us  prepare  to  answer  by  deciding  a  narrower  preliminary  ques^ 
tk>n : — ^What  do  we  desire  to  learn  from  the  biography  of  an  indi- 
ndual  man  f  I  reply,  The  problems  of  his  life,  and  their  solution. 
The  history  of  the  world  is  the  biography  of  the  human  speciefr— 
under  which  naUons  are  the  varieties.  What  are  the  gifts  and  the 
problems  of  humanity — of  single  nations  f  "  There  are  many  gifb| 
*orTiMlioBuiii^ci^^ 
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bat  one  spirit''  Whence  do  we  come — ^whither  do  we  go— we,  all 
men,  taken  as  one  representative  man  ? 

When  an  individual  dies,  we  ask.  What  has  become  of  himt 
And  millions  and  millions  have,  in  like  manner,  died  during  the 
course  of  time,  and  what  has  become  of  them  f  History  plays  over 
graves ;  and  future  generations,  like  past  ones,  are  all  drawing  toward 
the  great  necropolis.  When  will  the  dominion  of  death  be  ended ! 
Does  the  end  of  Time— the  beginning  of  Eternity — now  approach, 
when  they  shall  no  longer  be  bom  or  die  ? 

The  infancy  of  man  is  lost  in  the  darkness  of  the  past,  and  its  future 
fate  in  that  of  the  future.  No  man  has  investigated  and  understood 
death ;  and  none  has  escaped  over  the  limits  of  that  unknown  knd 
from  which  no  wanderer  returns. 

At  this  point  Revelation  appears,  displays  to  us  a  part  of  the  fu- 
ture, and  opens  to  us  the  knowledge  of  our  race — ^so  highly  gifted,  so 
fallen  away  from  God,  and  saved  and  forgiven  through  Christ  It 
encourages  us  as  to  the  departed,  and  prophesies  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead  and  the  Last  Judgment  At  this  tribunal,  love  will  be  the 
rule  of  procedure ;  to  him  who  hath  loved  much,  much  shall  be 
forgiven. 

What  pride  lost,  the  lowliness  of  Christ  has  recovered.  With  the 
crucifixion  and  resurrection  of  Christ  began  a  new  creation,  the  re- 
generation of  a  fallen  and  saved  world,  the  establishment  of  the 
kingdom  of  God,  in  which  all  contentions  shall  cease.  It  is  the 
kingdom  of  a  love  that  shall  never  cease,  because  it  is  stronger  than 
deatL 
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Pbstaloxu  mentions  a  acboolmaster  who  inatrocted  bis  scholars 
in  geography  so  skillftilly  that  thej  were  well  acqaainted  with  the 
road  to  the  East  Indies,  but  very  ill  with  the  roads  and  paths  about 
their  own  village.  And  Ronsseaa  says :  ^I  assert  that  no  child  of  ten 
yeara  old,  who  has  had  two  years*  instruction  in  geography,  can,  by 
UMng  the  rules  which  have  been  given  to  bim,  find  his  way  from  Fla- 
lis  to  Saint  Denis ;  or  can  even  find  his  way  about  the  curved  paths 
in  bis  own  fiither^s  garden,  without  making  a  mistake.  And  these 
are  the  learned  men  who  know,  to  a  hair,  whereabouts  are  Pekin,  Is- 
pahan, Mexico,  and  all  the  countries  of  the  earth.**^  The  reason  of 
this  practical  incapacity  Rousseau  fi>und  to  be  that  the  children  were 
taught  maps  only ;  the  names  of  dties,  countries,  and  nrers,  which 
ensted,  for  the  scholaia,  only  on  the  maps  where  they  were  shown  to 
them.  He  advised,  on  the  contrary,  to  commence  instruction  in  ge- 
ography by  furnishing  the  boys  with  correct  knowledge  of  the  neigh* 
borhood  of  their  own  place  of  abode,  and  making  them  draw  maps 
of  it 

These  views  of  Rousseau  seemed  the  more  reasonable  to  me,  be- 
cause I  had  spent  yeare  in  geognostio  researches  among  the  mountainSi 
and  knew  by  experience  the  heaven-wide  difference  between  a  knowl- 
edge of  a  map  and  of  a  country.  I  composed  a  dialogue  upon  teach- 
ing gcognipby,  in  which  I  set  forth  Rousseau^s  views  in  detail.  The 
speakers  were  Otto  and  George.  **  Before  I  made  my  first  tour  to  the 
Silesian  mountiuns,"  says  George,  "I  read  over  all  that  I  could  find 
respecting  them  in  books  of  travels.  The  result  of  this  reading  waS| 
that  I  formed  in  my  mind  so  distinct  an  idea  of  those  mountains 
that  I  could  have  painted  them  from  these  descriptions.  I  came 
among  the  mountains  themselves;  and,  to  my  astonishment,  the 
mountMus  of  my  imagination  had  no  resemblance  whatever  to  the 
real  ones."  And  he  says,  again,  "Permit  me  to  add  something  far- 
ther, in  order  to  make  my  meaning  clear.  If  any  one  inquires  of 
you  about  the  features  of  your  room,  or  your  house,  you  describe 
them  to  him  according  to  the  representation  of  them  which  is  be- 
fore your  mind ;  not  accordinjir  to  such  a  representation  before  your 
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mind  of  ground-plans  or  elevationt.  If  you  are  asked  about  a 
bouse  in  your  neighbovhood,  yon  answer  in  like  manner,  not  accord- 
ing to  any  representation  before  your  mind  of  a  plan  of  the  city,  but 
according  to  a  representation — such  as  your  Acuities  have  made  it — 
of  the  city  itself;  you  say  through  what  streets  the  questioner  must 
go  to  reach  the  houses,  and  you  point  it  out  to  him  by  shape,  color, 
and  peculiarities.  And  you  can  in  the  same  way  describe  localities 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  city — ^unless  you  are  an  inveterate  stayer 
at  home.  But  how  will  it  be  if  any  one  inquires  of  you  for  direo- 
tioQs  to  a  place  say  twenty-five  miles  distant?  Will  the  picture  of 
the  road  in  that  case  still  be  clear  before  your  mind,  as  it  runs  in 
through  the  fields  and  the  woods,  so  that  you  can  tell  through  what 
villages  and  over  what  waters  it  passes,  how  you  must  leave  this 
mountain  on  the  right  hand  and  that  castle  on  the  left?  Or  will 
not  your  imagination  in  this  case  be  at  fiiult ;  will  you  not  have  for- 
jgotten  many  portions  of  the  road,  And  have  but  an  obscure  recollec- 
tion of  others  ?  May  you  not  even  have  quite  forgotten  the  whole 
load  ?'*  And  when  Otto  answers,  '^This  is  the  case  for  which  maps 
are  intended,"  George  replies,  *'Then  you  must  have  within  you  the 
representation  of  the  maps  instead  of  that  of  the  localities,  and  give 
your  directions  wholly  from  that,  or  else  your  recollection  of  the  map 
will  mingle  in  a  confusing  manner  with  that  of  the  ground."  And, 
at  last,  when  the  question  is  put,  ^'  How  does  the  road  ran  from  your 
residence  in  Germany  to  Canton,  for  instance,  or  Irkutsk?"  it  ap- 
pears that  all  representations  in  the  mind  of  the  extensive  regions 
over  which  you  must  travel  will  quite  disappear,  and  the  representa- 
tion of  the  map  will  entirely  occupy  their  place. 

Otto  now  calls  attention  to  the  necessarily  limited  extent  of  the 
knowledge  of  most  persons  respecting  countries.  No  Titan,  he  says, 
is  born,  who  can  give  information  about  the  whole  earth  as  fully  as 
we  can  about  our  own  homes  and  places  of  abode — who  carries  in 
his  mind  representations  of  all  lands  and  nations.  We  must  there* 
fore  make  use  of  indirect  knowledge,  of  some  kind,  in  the  place  of 
direct  Whether  this  indirect  knowledge  shall  begin  with  the  district 
in  which  the  learner  lives,  or  the  kingdom — whether  with  a  smaller 
or  larger  area — is  of  but  small  importance. 

Qtorge.  What  you  say  is  like  what  I  once  heard  alledged  against 
the  intuitional  method  in  arithmetic,  which  Pestalozzi  urged  so  earn- 
estly. What  is  the  use  of  it  ?  asked  its  opponents ;  in  the  case  of 
large  numbers,  all  actual  pictures  of  them  must  disappear  from  the 
mind.  Who  can  imagine  even  a  hundred  apples  ?  Away,  therefore, 
with  all  intuitional  arithmetic. 

Otto,    I  agree  with  them. 
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€horg%.  I  do  not  I  tbink  the  power  of  intnitioii  should  be  devel- 
oped as  fitf  as  to  the  number  ten,  which  can  be  counted  on  the 
fingers.  60  far  the  smallest  eapadties  might  attain.  Then  the  tens, 
And  afterward  the  hundreds  and  thousands,  might  be  treated  as 
units,  and  thus,  by  means  of  the  wonderful  decimal  system,  the  most 
monstrous  numbers  can  be  dealt  with.  Without  this  intuitional 
knowledge,  from  one  to  ten,  the  children  are  liable  to  run  into  a  mere 
course  of  juggling  by  means  of  the  decimal  system,  without  gaining 
a  clear  and  intelligent  knowledge  of  arithmetic. 

Otto,    And  what  is  your  application  of  all  this  to  geography  ? 

George.  The  numbers  from  one  to  ten  are  the  boy*s  place  of 
abode,  the  man's  country ;  tliey  are  the  Archimedean  point  in  geog- 
raphy. He  who  understands  them  thoroughly  may  acquaint  himself 
with  other  countries. 

Geoi^  now  proceeds  to  explain  how,  according  to  Rousseau's  sys- 
tem, the  boys  may  be  carried  onward  from  the  knowledge  of,  and 
ability  to  map  out,  the  neighborhood — their  home  and  its  vicinity — to 
an  acquaintance  with  foreign  countries  and  the  ability  to  describe 
them.  During  youth  and  manhood,  he  says,  they  may  take  jour- 
neys, especially  within  their  German  fatherland,  and  to  countries 
most  interesting  to  Germans,  and  may  thus  enlarge  their  direct 
knowledge  of  countries.  But,  he  adds,  how  great  soever  their  knowl- 
edge is,  it  can  never  include  the  whole  earth ;  and  this  fiict  forces  us 
to  use  substitutes — to  snpply  the  defect  by  means  of  a  symbolic4)l 
knowledge  of  the  earth.  And  he  explains  this  symbolical  knowleilge 
as  follows : — 

The  sphere  of  the  individual  man  is  limited  in  space  and  in  time ; 
he  can  not  exceed  the  measure  of  his  bodily  growth,  nor  add  a  singte 
year  to  his  life,  nor  do  wings  bear  him  over  the  earth.  Yet  his  mind 
belongs  not  merely  to  the  immediate  present,  but  to  a  greater  spirit- 
ual universe.  Thus  there  is  an  incongruity  between  the  wide  aspira- 
tions of  his  mind  and  the  limitations  of  his  mortal  body.  The  use 
of  symbols  is  a  mode  of  reconciling  this  incongruity. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  symbols ;  artificial  and  natural.  The  arti- 
ficial symbol  brings  before  the  mind  original  ideas,  by  means  of  rep- 
resentations ;  while  the  natural  sees  the  original  idea  in  the  parts  of 
it  Permit  me  to  give  a  brief  illustration  of  these  two  kinds  of  sym- 
bols. You  can  represent  Paris  to  yourself  by  plans  of  the  city,  pan- 
oramas, models,  descriptions — ^by  the  most  various  kinds  of  represent- 
ations, baaed  upon  an  actual  immediate  observation  of  Paris.  Yoti 
see  the  city  mirrored  in  another  mind.  These  I  call  artificial  sym- 
bols. But  suppose  you  could  remain  for  some  time  in  some  house 
in  Paris,  without  leaving  it    You  would  see  and  hear  from  your 
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window  the  various  noise  aad  haste,  the  nroning,  and  the  outcries  of 
laborers  and  tradespeople,  Uie  mountebanks  and  inarionnettes,  cabs 
and  water-carriers,  national  guards  and  chestnut-sellers,  cobbleis  and 
^shwives,  and  thus,  by  jour  observation  of  a  small  part  of  the  city, 
you  would  obtain  a  knowledge  of  it  as  a  whole,  by  the  method  of 
natural  symbols.    Ex  ungue  leonem. 

Now  put  the  earth  in  the  place  of  Paris.  We  have  all  manner  of 
representations  of  it :  globes,  maps,  reliefs,  pictures,  and  engravings 
of  localities,  cities,  and  buildings,  descriptions  of  all  countries,  and 
general  descriptions,  compiled  from  the  descriptions  of  individual  im- 
mediate observers.  These  representations  are,  some  of  them,  of  late 
invention,  such  as  reliefs  and  panoramas ;  and  in  part  they  have  been 
so  improved,  within  the  last  century  or  two,  that  they  must  now  be 
treated  as  entirely  new  subjects — as  is  the  case  with  maps. 

Thus  there  has  arisen,  during  these  last  centuries,  a  most  earnest 
and  thoughtful  endeavor  to  create,  by  means  of  these  various  repre- 
sentations, a  new  earth  on  the  earth — the  greatest  of  all  artistic  ef- 
forts. To  this  end  point  the  untiring  zeal  shown  in  collecting  beasts, 
animals,  and  minerals  from  all  parts  of  the  world ;  and  the  investi- 
gations of  all  the  nations,  their  languages  and  manners.  Who  can 
tell  how  far  this  unwearied  zeal  will  go  ?  As  man's  susceptibility  to 
impressions  increases  by  early  travels  within  his  own  country,  and  at 
the  same  time  his  own  powers  of  representing,  and  his  capacity  for 
comprehending  tlie  representations  of  others,  which  again  are  on  their 
part  becoming  more  and  more  perfect,  who  can  tell  to  what  a  degree 
of  broad,  general  comprehension  of  the  whole  earth  one  can  attain 
who  IB  acquainted  with  his  own  country,  by  means  of  intercourse  and 
artificial  symbols  ? 

In  describing  natural  symbols,  George  says : — 

As  at  Paris  you  would  become  acquainted  with  Paris  itself  by 
looking  out  of  your  window,  and  not  with  a  representation  of  it — 
learning  the  whole  from  a  part — so  should  you  gain  from  your  own 
country  a  knowledge  of  the  whole  earth ;  this  portion  of  the  earth 
should  be  to  you  a  symbol  of  the  whole  of  iL  Do  not  the  sun, 
moon,  and  stars  shine  upon  your  own  country  as  they  do  upon  all  the 
rest  of  the  world  ?  Does  not  the  magnetic  needle,  that  living  repre- 
sentative of  the  earth's  magnetic  axis,  point  to  the  north  before  your 
eyes  ?  Are  not  the  mountains  of  your  own  country  constructed  al- 
most exactly  as  are  those  of  all  other  parts  of  the  world;  and  are  not 
her  plants  and  animals  the  same,  or  of  tiio  same  species,  which  are 
found  throughout  a  great  part  of  the  world  ?  Open  your  eyes,  and 
your  own  home  will  be  seen  to  be  as  a  new  paradise,  having  gath- 
ered together  in  it  ail  the  creatures  of  the  earth.    Learn,  however, 


fini  of  •!]«  to  know  and  love  joar  own  people ;  Mid  this  will  Iee4 
you  to  tlie  compreheoeion  of  bunuaity  as  it  exists  throughout  the 
whole  enrth.  lliQs  diiect  knowledge  of  your  own  eoiintry  is  an  ob- 
jeet  in  itself,  and  affords  the  means  of  understanding  representatiTt 
desoriptions  of  the  earth — ^the  geography  of  artifidal  symbols — ^while 
its  thorough  development  also  forms  a  basis  for  the  geography  of 
natural  symbols,  which  shows,  in  our  own  countiy,  the  features  whioh 
diaracterize  the  whole  earth. 

Four  years  after  writing  this  dialogue,  I  went  to  Nuremberg,  and 
there  taught  geogn^hy  for  the  first  time.  The  question  oame  up, 
whether  my  views  in  this  department  of  instruction,  based  upon 
Sottsaeau's,  would  stand  the  teat  of  praetioe  ?  And  I  must  confeas 
that  they  did  not 

Taking  walks — an  aimless  wandering  about  the  neighborhood — 
was  very  pleasant  to  the  boys.  But  when  a  definite  purpose  was 
contemplated  in  these  walks — when  the  boys  were  made  to  gain  cor- 
rect knowledge  in  them,  consciously  and  oi  purpose,  and  were  agaitt 
made  to  use  all  their  knowledge  in  drawing  a  map,  all  thdr  enjoy- 
ment of  the  walk  was  at  once  destroyed.  Instead  of  being  a  tebxa* 
tion  and  a  relief  firom  the  sohooMessons,  they  became  merely  peripa- 
tetic lessons  themselves.  This  dislike  of  theirs  proved  to  me  dearly 
that  my  theory  of  geographical  instruction  was  wrong ;  and  I  gave 
it  up. 

I  afterward,  however,  attained  my  purpose  of  making  ny  pupib 
use  a  knowledge  of  their  abode  and  its  vicinity  as  an  introdnetion  to 
the  understandiug  of  maps,  and  even  of  the  globe,  in  a  manner  ap- 
parently similar  to  that  which  had  fiuled,  but  really  very  diflferent. 
During  the  geographical  instruction  which  I  gave  in  Erlangen,  I  be- 
gan, for  instance,  with  a  large  plan  of  the  city.  The  pupils  exam- 
ined this  with  the  most  lively  interest,  and  picked  out  all  Uie  streets, 
their  own  homes  and  those  of  their  acquaintance,  and  the  churehee 
and  other  public  buildings.  They  could  not  satisfy  themselves  with 
looking,  and  their  researches  had  no  end. 

After  this  I  gave  them  a  large  and  very  fully  detailed  plan.  On 
this  the  city  itself  was,  of  course,  smaller  than  on  the  first  plan,  but 
was  still  clearly  laid  down.  The  pupils  now  first  carefully  compared 
the  if{p  representations  of  the  city,  and  observed  their  resemblanoev 
and  how  they  differed  only  in  the  difierence  of  their  9cale. 

They  then  kwked  out  upon  this  map  all  the  neighboring  localities 
with  which  they  had  become  fiuniliar  during  their  walks,  and  fol- 
lowed the  roads  from  the  dty  to  one  place  and  another,  vieing  with 
eadi  other  in  the  exerdse.  .  Those  who  were  leas  accurate  in  their 
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Wowledge  afterward  of  tbemselves  directed  their  eicursions  to 
points  not  known  by  them,  and  others  searched  out  new  routes. 
Without  my  having  at  any  time  imposed  this  acquisition  of  correct 
knowledge  upon  them  as  a  task,  they  came  at  last  to  have  a  good 
knowledge  both  of  the  localities  themselves  and  of  the  map  of  them. 
The  map  did  not  become,  what  Rousseau  finds  so  much  fault  with,  ''a 
mere  set  of  marks,  without  any  equivalent  conception  in  the  mind  of 
the  thing  represented.** 

After  this  map  of  the  neighborhood  of  Erlangen,  I  placed  before 
them  one  of  Middle  Franconia.  The  area  of  the  last  map  occupied 
but  a  small  space  on  this.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  included  a 
much  larger  surface  ;  and  the  pupils  could  pick  out  upon  it  Nurem- 
berg, Fiirth,  Forchheim,  Bamberg,  and  other  places  which  they  knew, 
and  also  the  villages,  &c.,  which  they  had  observed  on  the  roads  to 
these  larger  places. 

I  need  not  add  the  details  of  the  course  by  which  I  went  on  to  ex- 
hibit Middle  Franconia  as  but  a  small  part  of  Germany,  that  as  one 
part  of  Europe,  and  Europe  as  one  part  of  the  whole  earth. 

Even  while  the  pupils  were  occupied  with  the  neighborhood  of  Er- 
langen, I  at  the  same  time  begnn  to  instruct  them,  in  the  simplest 
manner,  about  the  cardinal  points,  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun 
at  different  times  of  the  year,  and  its  place  at  noon.  Those  city 
streets  which  ran  north  and  south,  and  over  whose  southern  ends  the 
sun  thus  stood  at  noon  in  summer,  were  of  great  assistance  in  this 
course  of  instruction. 

I  am  here  only  discussing  the  first  beginning  of  geographical  in- 
struction. If  now  it  be  inquired,  Why  is  this  method  adapted  to 
beginners,  and  not  the  systematic  examination  of  localities  and  map- 
drawing  along  with  it?  the  explanation  is  to  be  found,  as  I  have  already 
shown,  in  the  dislike  of  children  to  what  is  purposeful  and  method- 
ical. In  the  school,  they  are  satisfied  to  have  every  thing  go  on  in 
the  fixed  routine ;  but  they  think  it  unendurable  and  even  unjust  to 
apply  school  discipline  to  their  whole  lives,  and  even  to  their  walks. 
And,  moreover,  it  is  natural  for  beginners  to  prefer  good  and  well- 
drawn  maps  to  the  imperfect  and  ilMooking  ones  which  they  scratch 
off  with  so  much  pains  and  weariness.  And,  again,  when  they  find 
out,  as  by  my  method,  that  they  have  been  acquiring  knowledge  in 
taking  walks,  they  are  as  delighted  as  was  M.  Jourdain  iir  the 
*^  Bourgeois  Oentilhomme,"  when  he  found  out  that  he  had  been  talk- 
ing prose  all  his  life  without  knowing  it. 

After  having  made  a  beginning  in  this  way,  I  was  at  a  loss  to 
know  what  geographical  text-book  to  use  in  ray  subsequent  instruc- 
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tion.  In  moet  of  the  older  manaala  I  failed  to  find  a  proper  amnge- 
ment,  either  in  general  or  in  the  description  of  particulars ;  and  manj 
of  them  were  also  faulty  in  selection  of  materials,  and  in  the  proper 
proportions  of  it 

The  lack  of  proper  general  arrangement  appeared  most  promi- 
nently in  the  fact  that  the  authors  had  not  suffidently  distinguished 
between  what  is  proper  for  a  universal  geography  and  what  be- 
longed to  a  description  of  particular  parts  of  the  earth  and  countries*^ 

To  illustrate  the  extreme  want  of  good  order  in  describing  suboi^ 
dinate  portions  of  the  earth,  I  give  the  following  enumeration  of 
German  mountains  and  lakes,  which  I  request  the  reader  to  follow  on 
a  map :  ^The  principal  mountains  are,  the  Han,  (Brocken,  3,495  feei 
high;)  Schwanwald,  (Feldberg,  4,610  ft ;)  the  rocky  Alps,  the  Bhm- 
tian  and  None  Alpe,  (Orteles  or  OrUes,  14,814^  ft;  Grossglockner, 
11,982  a.;  Hochhom,  10,667  ft;  Platey-Kugel,  9,748  ft;  Wata- 
mann,  9,150  ft ;)  the  Camio  and  Julian  Alps,  (Terglou,  10,845  ft;) 
the  Fichtelgebirge,  the  Schneeberge,  3,468  ft ;  the  Kahlenberg,  the 
Bimbanmerwald,  the  Sudetic  Alps,  and  Riesengebirge,  (RiesenkoppOi 
4,950  ft ;)  the  Moravian  mountains,  (Spieglitier  Sohneeberg,  4,280 
ft;)  part  of  the  Carpathians,  connected  by  low  bights  with  the  Mo- 
ravian and  Sudetic  chains,  the  Thuringian  mountains,  the  Erzgebirgo, 
the  Spessart,  the  Rhone  mountains,  the  Bdhmerwald,  (Rachel,  3,904 
ft;  Arber,  4,500  ft;)  the  Wesergebiige,  Westerwald,  Odenwald,  Ar- 
dennes, Vosges,  Hundsrilck,  ^bc  Lakes :  Lake  of  Constance,  (seven 
miles  long,  three  miles  broad,  and  more  than  three  hundred  &thoms 
deep ;)  Chiemsee,  Lake  of  Cirknits,  the  salt  and  sweet  lake  of  Mana« 
ield,  the  lakes  of  Mecklenburg,  Brandenburg,  and  Pomerania,  the 
D&mmersee,  the  Traunstatter  and  Hallstatter  in  archducal  Austria, 
the  Steinhnder  Lake,"  ^bc 

Nor  is  this  example  of  confused  and  disorderly  arrangement  from 
the  earliest  best  geography,  but  from  the  favorite  manual  of  Stein, 
which  has  been  translated  even  into  Polish,  and  from  the  fourteenth 
edition  of  it 

But  many  geographical  manuals  are  also  deficient  in  proper  selec- 
tion and  proportion  of  materials.  They  contain  unimportant  matter, 
and  omit  the  most  important  Murray,  for  instance,  in  his  description 
of  Cologne,  mentions  Farina*s  eau  de  Cologne^  but  not  the  cathedral. 
Tliey  sometimes  contain  statements  of  results  in  natural  science  which 
are  quite  problematical  or  even  altogether  inadmissible — such  as  youth 
should  not  be  informed  about  They  should  receive,  as  far  as  possible, 
only  what  is  entirely  true. 

*  I  itavt  cxprtMwi  mv»*lf  nkire  fullf  on  this  point  In  mjr  review  of  Marray'a  Ora^riphfy 
fffpriMcd  In  mj  **OMMrfM,'*  {Krt^xtugtn  )    BubarqueDl  cxunplet  will  UliMlrftt«  iIm  point. 
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It  is  also  often  the  case  that  geographers  quite  fail  in  an  accnrate 
understanding  of  their  subject,  and  of  the  limits  between  it  and  the 
provinces  of  other  sciences ;  for  the  idea  of  geography  is  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  what  it  was  in  the  time  of  Busching.  It  is  in  our  time 
as  if  all  the  arts  and  sciences  had  appointed  a  rendezvous  with  geog- 
raphy for  a  great  family  feast  on  occasion  of  the  Orst  discovery  of 
their  relationship.  Here  gather  astronomers,  physidsts,  botanists, 
zodlogists,  mineralogists,  philologists,  statisticians — who  can  enumer- 
ate them  all  ? — ^bringing  the  fruits  of  labors  too  vast  for  description, 
to  throw  them  all  into  one  great  common  structure.  They  seek 
to  gather  together  every  thing  which  the  wide  earth  offers,  so  that  it 
may  be  seen  and  understood. 

It  is  accordingly  of  great  importance  to  observe  a  proper  propor- 
tion among  all  these,  and  to  select  judiciously ;  so  that  the  geography 
^all  not  come  out  a  hydrology,  zodlogy,  nor  mineralogy ;  so  that  in 
genera]  no  department  shall  exceed  its  proper  limits.  That  many 
fall  in  this  respect  is  shown,  for  instance,  by  V.  Hoffmann's  geograph- 
ical writings.  In  his  work  "  for  all  classes,"  entitled  ^  Germany  arid 
in  InhahitanU^^^  {DeuUchland  und  seine  Bewohner,)  the  description 
of  the  Rhine  and  its  tributaries  occupies  sixty-three  pages ;  and  he 
mentions  481  streams  in  the  valley  of  the  Rhine,  337  in  that  of  the 
Elbe,  215  in  that  of  the  Oder,  487  in  the  German  part  of  that  of  the 
•Danube.  In  his  *'  Europe  and  its  Inhabitants :  a  Manual  and  Read- 
ing-book for  all  Classes,''  (Eurqpa  und-  seine  Bewohner :  ein  Hand-und 
Lesehuchfur  alls  Stande,)  he  gives  a  list  of  measuved  hights  of  land, 
and  of  uninteresting  lengths  and  breadths,  occupying  no  less  than 
291  pages.  In  the  same  work,  intended  "for  all  classes,"  he  gives  a 
hundred  pages  of  Latin  names  of  animals  to  be  found  in  Germany ; 
as,  for  instance,  of  85  tape-worms,  54  snails — such  as  Ifelix  holosericea, 
if,  OHvieri,  leucozana,  Ac,  In  this  way  school  geographies  are  filled 
np  with  Latin  names  of  plants  and  animals  which  the  boys  have  never 
seen  and  probably  may  never  see ;  and  the  author  flatters  himself 
that  he  puts  forth  an  intelligent  method  of  instruction  and  natural 
science,  and  good  intuitional  exercises. 

I  wrote,  in  1831,  a  manual  of  general  geography;  in  which  I  en- 
deavored, as  far  as  possible,  to  supply  these  deficiencies  of  my  prede- 
eeasors.    Future  writers  will,  in  turn,  supply  my  own. 

At  the  same  time,  I  published  a  *'  Description  of  the  Earth's  Sur- 
face: an  Introduction  to  Geography ^^  (Beschreihung  der  Erdober* 
JUUhe :  eine  Vorschule  der  Erdkunde*)  for  beginners ;  and  made  use 
of  it  in  jjiving  instruction  subsequent  to  that  which  I  have  already 

*  This  was  extracted  from  the  srcoud  part  of  the  maniuiL 
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dtaeribed*  In  this  I  begin  .with  aoma  Teiy  simple  lessons  in  natbe- 
nsAieal  geogn^Aj,  especiAUj  respecting  the  apheiicity  of  the  eerth» 
the  ideas  of  axis,  pole,  equator,  parallel,  latitude,  longitade,  tropieSi 
polar  drdea,  and  lones.  Then  I  briefly  disenss  maps,  and  show  how 
these  either  represent  the  whole  earth  or  parts  of  li;  and  how  the 
d^rrees  are  marked  upon  thenu  I  have  found  it  yery  useAi)  here  to 
compare  some  maps  with  a  globe.  I  ask  such  questions  as,  for  ex* 
ample,  What  countiy  is  that,  which  extends  from  the  0th  to  the  21el 
degree  of  longitode,  and  frcNon  the  36th  almost  to  the  44th  d^tree  of 
Utitode?  Or,  In  what  country  do  the  meridian  of  40^  and  the 
parallel  of  37^  north  intersect  ?  And  the  pupils  can  put  similar 
questions  to  each  other. 

When  I  hare  proceeded  from  the  city-plan  of  Erlangen  as  for  as  to 
the  globe,  and  hare  connected  with  it  the  instrvction  above  mentioned 
in  mathematical  geography,  I  take  up  my  **  JhrnripH^my**  together 
with  the  well-known  and  excellent  maps  of  Sjdow.  In  this  work  of 
mine  I  endeavored,  as  for  as  possible,  only  to  deal  with  general  sub- 
jeds,  and  to  consider  together  only  things  properiy  related.  What  I 
mean  by  tliis  is  sufBciently  indicated  by  its  opposite,  aa  shown  in  the 
list  of  German  mountains  from  Stein.  I  will,  however,  add  an  illus- 
tration. The  description  of  seas*  mentiona  five  principal  ones;  and 
all  others  are  given  aa  dependents  of  these  five.  I  consider  in  a  nm* 
ilar  manner  the  mountains,  which  are  usually  treated  aa  if  entirely 
isolated,  and  having  no  connection  with  each  other.  Such,  for  in 
stance,  is  the  esse  with  the  mountains  surrounding  the  Bohemian 
Elbe  valley ;  and  the  chain  of  mountains  which,  under  various  nameS| 
nins  from  Calabria  to  the  Peloponnesus,  and  sends  out  a  hnoA  from 
Macedonia  to  the  Black  Sea. 

This  principle,  however,  appears  most  deariy  in  the  case  of  the 
rivefs.  Under  the  old  anrangement,  when  the  political  divisions  of 
the  earth^s  suriace  were  also  used  in  classifying  the  descriptions  of 
mountains,  rivers,  Ac,  the  Rhine,  for  exam|de,  had  to  be  mentioned 
ia  the  descriptions  of  no  less  than  twenty-two  countries  and  small 
states;  and  the  student  was  left  to  put  together  for  himself  as  well  as 
he  couk),  n  single  ptoture  of  the  river,  out  of  these  twenty-two  scat* 
iered  notices.  And,  again,  if  we  are  to  consider  as  one,  and  in  one 
description,  not  merely  the  whole  Rhine,  from  its  aoureea  to  the  North 
Sea,  but  also  all  its  tributaries — ^the  Neckar,  Main,  and  Moselle,  and 
the  smaller  streams  again  which  run  into  these,  as  the  Rocher,  Jaxt| 
Regnita,  Ac.,  we  i^hould,  in  this  case,  mention  the  extent  of  the  do- 
Budns  of  king»  and  princes  but  only  the  great  domain  of  old  King 

•Ni«  IneiodiiVtiiluid  kk«[ 
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Bhine  himaelf.*  My  desciiption  names  the  most  important  towns  on 
each  bank  of  each  rirer:  there  are  oomparatiTelj  Heir  important 
places  which  do  not  stand  on  a  river. 

This  book  is  as  brief  as  it  could  be  made  withoat  making  it  unintel- 
ligible; with  the  intention  of  not  depriving  teachers  who  should  use 
it  of  the  most  attractive  portions  of  what  thej  might  themselves  add 
to  its  information,  such  as  fuller  details  in  the  character  of  rivers, 
nsountains,  <fec. 

The  book,  so  far  as  it  is  to  serve  the  purpose  of  instruction,  is  a 
description  of  maps ;  and  it  was  necessary  that  these  should  agree 
with  it  But,  as  it  appeared,  this  was  not  the  case,  as  the  noaps  usu- 
ally employed  in  the  schools  adhered  to  political  divisions,  while  my 
'*  J)e9criptia» ''  neglected  these  and  proceeded  chiefly  by  mountains 
and  rivers.  It  was  very  inconvenient,  for  instance,  to  follow  out  the 
Alps  on  the  separate  maps  of  Italy,  Switzerland,  Germany,  d^c,  and 
the  more  so  as  these  maps  were  mostly  drawn  to  different  scales. 
This  difficulty  is  avoided  by  Sydow'a  maps.  When  the  pupil  has  ob- 
tained, by  means  of  these,  a  general  view  of  the  waters,  mountains, 
and  levels  of  the  whole  earth,  he  may  then,  for  the  first  time,  begin 
to  use  maps  with  political  divisions.  With  the  aid  of  this  they  may 
first  give  the  boundaries  of  some  particular  country  ;f  and  then 
mention  which  of  the  mountains,  rivers,  dec,  which  they  have  been 
studying  about,  belong  in  whole  or  in  part  to  that  country.  Thu% 
to  France  belong  the  whole  of  the  Gevennes,  the  northern  side  of  the 
Pyrennees,  and  the  western  of  the  Ardennes ;  of  rivers,  the  Seine, 
Loire,  dec,  entirely,  but  the  Rhone,  Moselle,  Maas,  d^c,  only  in  part 
Of  the  French  cities  which  are  important  enough  to  be  taken  notice 
of  by  a  beginner,  most  have  already  been  mentioned  in  the  previous 
atudy  of  the  riven ;  as  Paris,  Rouen,  Bordeaux,  Lyons,  in  following 
the  course  of  the  Seine,  Garonne,  and  Rhone.| 

Oceans,  mountains,  and  rivers  are  elements  of  geography  which  go 
l^ack  to  a  period  quite  beyond  human  history.  Cities  are  the  roost 
ancient  monuments  of  men.  Abraham  saw  Damascus,  and  lived  near 
Hebron ;  Jerusalem  existed  a  hundred  years  before  David ;  Rome  is 
in  the  third  thousand  of  its  years.  Whatever  revolutions  happen,  in 
the  course  of  time,  to  nations — their  abodes,  and  boundaries,  and  do- 
minions— cities  outlive  almost  all  changes;  only  a  comparatively 
small  number  of  large  ones — such  as  Babylon,  Persepolis,  Palmyra, 

*  aehenkeodorf  call!  the  Rhine 

**  An  Aocieot  momrch,  nobly  bon." 

tThey  should  also  fire  its  length  sod  breadth  io  degrees,  using  at  the  same  time  the  gh>be, 
which  has  been  used,  as  1  mentioned.  In  the  first  beginning  of  mathematical  geographj. 

I  The  few  other  important  cities,  such  as  Marseilles,  Toulon,  te.,  may  be  added  at  this 
lime. 
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and  Gnithage — ^beipg  qnite  given  over  to  desolation.  Our  own  oomi* 
try  ezempli6eB,  within  a  smaller  space  and  time,  the  same  relation  of 
cities  to  historj.  Ments — first  Roman,  then  the  seat  of  archbishops 
and  electors,  then  under  the  French  dominion,  and  now  Bararian ; 
Treves  and  Cologne— earlier  Roman  towns  thun  Menti,  afterward  the 
seats  of  archbishops  and  spiritual  electors,  and  now  Prussian ;  dto. 

These  ancient  cities,  then,  which  have  survived  the  changes  of  time, 
and  the  seas,  mountains,  and  rivers,  which  existed  before  man,  are  the 
permanent  monuments  with  which  it*is  of  inestimable  importance  that 
pupils  should  become  acquainted,  for  the  sake  of  all  their  subsequent 
historical  studies.  They  will  thus  readily  nnderstand  the  geography 
of  the  ancient  historians.  When  they  see  the  maps  of  ancient  Qaul, 
Spain,  dec,  they  will  at  once  recognise  the  Arar  as  the  Saone,  the 
Matrona  as  the  Mame,  the  B»tis  as  the  Guadalquivir,  dec. ;  Rotoma- 
gns  as  Rouen,  Lugdunum  as  Lyons,  Cssarea  Augusta  as  Saragossa; 
Abnoba  Mons  as  the  Black  Forest ;  d^c 

The  geographical  instruction  thus  hr  described  is  either  immediately 
concerned  with  actual  intuition  by  the  senses  or  is  closely  connected 
with  it  In  this  way  the  pupils  have  gained  a  knowledge  of  the  seas, 
mountains,  plains,  rivers,  and  lakes,  and  the  most  important  countries, 
and  their  boundaries,  mountains,  rivers,  and  cities.  It  is  now  time  to 
g^ve  them  a  brief  and  clear  description  of  the  various  races  of  men, 
languages,  religions,  and  fi>rms  of  government. 

After  all  this,  there  remains  but  little  to  say  of  the  description  of 
particular  countries— that  is,  of  what  particularly  characteriies  each 
individual  country  and  nation,  and  distinguishes  it  from  others.  Here 
is  the  first  place  where  more  detailed  deecriptions  of  the  principal 
cities  can  properly  be  given;  pictures  of  them  being  used  where 
practicable.    But  nothing  should  be  protracted  too  fiur. 

In  this  manner,  according  to  my  view,  should  the  foundation  be 
laid  for  future  geographical  and  historical  studies.  These,  again,  may 
be  carried  further  and  relieved,  by  the  reading  of  good  travels,  news- 
papers, missionary  reports,  dec.  The  pupil  will  now  find  his  own 
knowledge  so  confirmed  that  he  can  proceed  with  no  further  aid,  if  he 
has  good  maps.  He  will  also  find  himself  sufficiently  at  home  in 
any  part  of  the  earth  to  understand  its  ancient  geography. 

But  all  this  fixation  and  extension  of  geographical  knowledge  is 
chiefly  gained  by  means  of  books  and  maps.  It  is  only  in  the  first 
commencement  of  it  that  we  make  use  of  any  immediate  knowledge 
of  a  very  vmall  |>art  of  the  earth's  surface — namely,  of  the  pupil^ 
phice  of  abode,  and  the  vicinity  of  it. 
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It  may  be  asked  whether  U)en  T  have  wholly  given  up  my  earlier 
viewB,  above  described,  on  the  method  of  instructing  in  geography  ? 
By  no  means.  I  only  convinced  myself,  as  I  have  shown,  that  the 
practice  of  draughting  the  neighborhood  of  home,  with  which  that 
method  begins,  was  not  proper  for  beginners.  Older  scholars,  who 
have  gained  a  knowledge  of  drawing,  may,  however,  practice  it  with 
Advantage.  Bat  this  prosaic  method,  as  I  may  call  it,  of  observing 
and  delineating,  should  always  have  a  poetic  side;  it  should  be  made 
useful  in  instructing  the  pupil  to  draw  landscape  from  nature,  and  es- 
pecially to  gain  focility  in  sketching.*  If  travels  in  Germany  and  in 
such  other  countries  as  are  most  beloved  by  and  interesting  to  us  Get* 
mans  are  the  best  preparatory  school  for  understanding  all  the  coun- 
tries and  people  of  the  earth,  the  young  must  be  made  ready  for  these 
travels  by  the  aCquiution  of  such  knowledge  and  accomplishments  as 
will  be  of  most  sennce  in  them.  Bnt  landscape  drawing  and  archi- 
tectural drawing  occupy  an  important  place  among  these.f 

An  adult  person,  desiring  to  know  what  further  knowledge  and  ac- 
complishments are  useful  to  those  who  travel,  would  ascertain  to  the 
best  advantage  from  reading  the  travels  of  distinguished  writers,  like 
Goethe,  Humboldt,  Sse,  The  acquirements  of  these  men  are  shown 
by  what  they  accomplished. 

Here  I  pause.  Having  thus  endeavored  to  trace  the  course  of 
geographical  study  from  its  very  first  rudiments,  I  refer,  for  the  ulti- 
mate aims  of  geographical  study,  to  what  I  have  extracted  from  my 
dialogue  on  geography,  already  given. 

*  I  have  given  my  Tiews  more  at  large  on  the  relation  between  landacape  painting  and  map 
Urawlng  In  the  flrrt  part  of  my  Hiscellaneoiu  WMtifiga,  p.  29. 

t  Unlbrfanately  I  am  do  dranghtanan.  In  order  In  aome  meaaare  to  mpply  thia  deficiency, 
I  used,  while  among  the  Stleaian  mountaina,  to  malce  oat  from  elevated  point*  a  sort  of  pan- 
oramas, on  which  I  entered,  with  the  aid  of  a  compaaa,  ih*i  names  of  mountains,  towna,  &e., 
in  their  proper  directions,  patting  the  farthest  further  and  the  nearest  nearer  from  my  own 
position  in  the  center  of  the  paper.  These  panoramas  frequently  proved  each  other's  cor* 
kvctness.  If,  for  instance,  I  had  laid  down  Mount  B.  south-east  from  Mount  A.,  then,  In 
dntwiDf  from  Mount  S^,  Mount  A.  would  bs  north-w^st  of  It. 
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I  PRK8KKT  her«  materials  both  new  and  old.  I  printed  some  essays 
on  instruction  in  Datural  science  as  earij  as  1810  and  1822,  in  the 
first  and  secoDd  volomes  of  mj  ^''MUeMuMWt  Worktj^  ( Vermithtm 
Sckrifien  ;)  and  in  1823  I  wrote  a  programme  ^  (M  Intiruetkm  m 
JiatwnU  Scienet  tA  SckooU^^* 

Although,  daring  an  uninterrupted  course  of  teaching  since  1823) 
I  have  made  new  experiments,  and  hare  had  occasion  here  and  there 
to  seek  out  and  to  open  new  paths,  yet  my  original  yiews  on  the  sub- 
jeet  hare  not  substantially  changed* 

Even  during  the  period  of  my  own  studies,  I  felt  a  repugnance  to 
the  usual  course  of  this  instruction.  From  1805  to  1808, 1  heard 
lectures  on  mineralogy  in  Freiberg,  from  my  never-to-be-forgotten 
teacher,  Werner.  His  school  has  scarcely  its  parallel;  pupils  came  to 
Freibeig  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  and  even  fW>m  Asia  and  America. 
And  from  that  school  what  men  have  proceeded — ^Alexander  von 
Humboldt,  Steffeus,  Novalis,  Schubert,  Weiss,  Mohs,  and  how  many 
more!*  Wemer^s  oral  delivery  was  a  model  of  lucidity  and  order; 
and  his  descriptions  of  mineralogical  species  left  nothing  to  be  desired. 
But  when  he  had  described  perhaps  tsn  spedes,  and  had  scarcely  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  left,  he  would  have  the  cases  whidi  contained  these 
ten  groups  opened  on  the  table  before  us.  It  was  a  very  torture  of 
Tsntalus,  to  gaie  with  straining  eyes  at  these,  endeavoring  in  so  short 
a  time  to  obtain  a  dbtinct  impressi<m  of  the  appearuoe  of  so  many 
different  species.  To  do  this,  indeed,  was  impossible,  even  for  the 
most  ardent  and  attentive  learner;  and  they  would  have  gained,  not 
an  actual  knowledge  of  minerals,  but  only  fragments  of  it,  had  Frsi* 
berg  afforded  no  other  means  of  acquiring  it  But  traders  in  miner> 
ak  came  there  from  the  most  distant  countries,  and  of  them  the 
students,  amongst  whom  some  were  usually  quite  rich,  purchased* 
Sveiy  one  had  a  larger  or  smaller  collection  of  minerals ;  and  they 
showed  thmr  treasures  to  each  other«  and  talked  about  them,  and 

*  Wbito  1  «M  la  IWitert  1  •!•  tt  a  bowdii^^iN  wbich  coMtaicd,  hnMf  m  QtnMiM^  «r 
aawiws*^'**''^^'"*"*  ***>*>*'>>  •SptnlMxlt  and  ihi^tauariMitt  oat  fKaaNt^ 
b  aMT  Um  Chiam  boiiadu7*ttatk 
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studied  them  together.  But  this  was  not  enough.  After,  therefore,  I 
had  attended  the  lectures  twice,  I  engaged  private  lessons  from  Wer- 
ner, merely  for  the  sake  of  going  through  his  excellent  collection  un- 
der his  direction.  When,  in  1811,1  was  appointed  professor  of  min- 
eralogy at  Breslau,  I  saw  that,  under  the  drcume^tances  of  that  situa- 
tion, I  must  pursue  a  different  course  from  Werner's,  and  must  pro- 
ceed as  much  as  possible  by  the  way  of  intuition,  and  keep  the  oral 
part  of  my  instruction  in  the  background,  in  order  that  my  pupils 
might  gain  some  actual  mineralogical  knowledge.  For  Breslau  of- 
fered none  of  the  outside  assistance  which  was  accessible  at  Freiberg ; 
the  academical  collection  being  the  only  one  from  which  the  students 
oould  gather  any  information. 

I  shall  hereafter  describe  the  method  to  which  I  resorted.  Bcsid^ 
the  students,  I  had  other  hearers  also.  I  offered  to  the  rector  of  the 
Breslau  Gymnasium  to  instruct  any  of  his  scholars  who  might  have  a 
special  taste  for  mineralogy,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  always  having 
some  gymnasiasts  under  my  teaching  during  my  eight  years*  stay 
there;  and  my  experience  in  Gottiogen  was  similar. 

I  was  transferred,  in  1819,  from  Breslau  to  Halle,  where  I  taught 
on  the  same  plan,  and  also  gave  the  mining  pupils  practical  lessons, 
in  the  neighborhood,  in  the  mode  of  examining  mountains.  In  1823 
I  left  Halle  and  went  to  Nuremberg.  Here,  as  instructor  in  a  private 
school,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  instructing  boys  of  from  ten  to  four- 
teen in  mineralogy,  and  had  the  use  of  a  good  collection  for  the  pur- 
pose. I  also  endeavored  to  make  my  pupils  acquainted  with  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  by  the  method  which  I  shall  hereafter  describe. 

I  received  my  present  appointment  to  the  professorship  of  natural 
history  and  mineralogy  at  the  University  of  Eriangen  in  1827. 
Here  I  taught  mineralogy  to  the  gymnasiasts  in  the  same  manner 
which  I  had  previously  made  use  of;  but  to  the  students  in  a  some- 
what different  one.  Instruction  in  general  natural  history  was  a  some- 
what novel  employment  for  me.  It  was  evident  that  in  this  depart- 
ment I  could  not,  as  in  mineralogy,  begin  with  the  observation  of 
nature  herself.  How  could  this  be  done,  for  instance,  in  mathematical 
and  physical  geography  ?  It  was  a  matter  of  course  that^,  as  things 
then  were,  oral  instruction  must  be  the  principal  resource,  notwith- 
standing that  very  many  points  might  be  made  as  clear  as  possible  to 
the  senses  by  means  of  exhibiting  natural  objects,  pictures,  maps, 
models,  d^c 

So  much  I  have  said  by  way  of  preface,  to  give  the  reader  a  gen- 
eral view  of  the  course  which  I  pursued  in  learning  and  teaching 
natural  history ;  and  to  make  it  properly  clear  that  mineralogy  was 
my  chief  object 
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I.    DimcuLTin. 

The  teacher  of  nataral  science  might  well  torn  dizzy  when  he  con- 
siden  the  vast  compass  of  his  subject,  and  the  mental  power  and  ex- 
ertion which  they  demand. 

Their  extent  is  increasing  daily.  Where  Hipparchus  and  Ptolemy 
saw  1,022  stars,  Lalande  and  Bessel  saw  60,000 ;  where  the  Greelu 
and  Romans  knew  1,500  species  of  plants,  StendePs  ^^  Nomenclator 
Botanieu9^  for  1821  gave  80,684,  and  its  second  edition,  in  1841, 
no  less  than  78,005,  without  reckoning  the  cryptogamia.  Thus  the 
number  of  botanical  species  has  nearly  doubled  itself  within  twenty 
years.  In  zodlogy  there  has  been  a  similar  increase.  The  twelfth 
edition  of  Linnaeus*  ^ System^  included  about  6,000  animals,  while 
Rudolf  Wagner,  in  1834,  enumerated  about  78,000.  The  greatest 
German  mineralogist,  Werner,  who  died  thirty  years  ago,  in  1837, 
would  not  now  know  the  names  of  more  than  one-third  of  the  spe- 
cies of  minerals  now  recognized. 

In  physics  and  chemistry  there  has  been  a  similar  growth.  Tliis 
can  not  be  so  well  expressed  by  numbers ;  but  almost  any  one  can 
recall  many  of  their  doctrines,  of  which  nothing  was  known  a  hun- 
dred years  since. 

The  teacher,  in  casting  his  eye  over  this  broad  ocean  of  knowledge, 
might  well  despair  of  being  able  to  fix  upon  a  beginning,  a  path  to 
pursue,  and  an  object  to  aim  at,  for  his  pupils.  And  this  despair 
might  well  increase,  on  considering  how  far  scientific  training  is  car- 
ried in  these  various  sciences,  and  what  demands  are  made  both  up- 
on pupil  and  teacher.  In  most  branches  of  natural  science — includ- 
ing the  higher  ones — mathematics  holds  the  scepter;  and  to  him 
who  is  not  master  of  that  study  the  gates  of  their  paradise  seem  to 
be  entirely  closed. 

II.      OUCCTIOSW  TO  NATUtAL  SCIBKCB   IN  THB  OTMNAtlVX  AlfflWBRBD. 

But  these  difficulties  in  the  nature  of  the  study  are  not  all.  Still 
others,  raised  by  the  adversaries  of  natural  science,  arise  against  its 
pursuit  in  the  gymnasium ;  and  of  these  we  shall  now  speak. 

Unless,  say  these  adversaries,  you  propose  to  claim,  with  Jacotot, 
Uiat  we  ought  to  be  able  to  teach  what  we  do  not  understand,  you 
must  admit  that  instruction  in  natural  science  must  be  given  up,  for 
the  reason  that  there  are  no  teachers  who  understand  it  We  an- 
swer. It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  heretofore  the  incapacity  in  this  de- 
partment of  many  teachers  has  been  plain  enough.  Without  any 
knowledge  of  minerals,  plants,  or  animals,  they  all  lectured  to  the 
boys  out  of  RaflTs  or  Funke*s  natural  history,  made  them  commit  to 
memory  the  descriptions  of  animals,  <fec.,  and  then  questioned  them 
on  them.    But  men  always  generally  escape  from  such  errors  as  this. 
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Our  hopes  of  obtaining  oompetent  teacben  of  this  department  are  in« 
creasing,  because  attention  has  of  late  been  earnestly  deroted  to  the 
purpose,  and  because  there  have  been  established  in  the  universities, 
for  those  iifho  devote  themselves  to  mathematics  and  natural  science, 
seminaries,  corresponding  to  the  philological  seminaries.* 

But,  rejoin  our  opponents,  even  supposing  that  teachers  of  natural 
sciences  have  been  trained  thus,  what  good  can  they  do  as  long  as 
the  gymnasia  are  destitute  of  the  necessary  means  of  instmcttom? 
Have  you  any  expectation  that,  in  times  so  troubled  as  the  present, 
and  when  demands  are  made  upon  tlie  income  of  the  state  from  so 
many  quarters,  collections  in  natural  history,  physics,  <&c*,  will  be 
^ven  to  our  gymnasia  ?  Let  us  be  rejoiced  if  our  universities  are 
furnished  with  all  these  means  of  instruction. 

Such  objections  as  these  are  based  upon  the  mistaken  idea  that  all 
instruction  in  natural  science  is  superficial  unless  it  is  carried  to  the 
greatest  extent.  For  the  apparatus  of  instruction  must  be  richer,  bet- 
ter, and  more  costly,  in  proportion  to  this  extent. 

But  no  such  scope  in  this  department  is  proper  for  the  gymnasia ; 
and  that  very  scantiness  of  apparatus,  of  which  so  much  complaint  is 
made,  would  actually  sometimes  be  a  benefit,  by  constraining  teach- 
ers to  moderation  in  pursuing  these  studios. 

To  give  an  example : — The  course  in  botany  could  be  abundantly 
furnished  for  all  necessary  purposes  from  the  flora  of  each  neighbor- 
hood. No  forcing-house,  not  an  exotic  plant,  would  be  requisite  in 
addition.  Nor  is  any  place  destitute  of  gardens  suflScient  to  enable 
the  scholars  to  observe  the  growth  of  plants,  from  their  first  sprouting 
to  the  blossom  aud  fruit ;  a  study  worth  more  than  a  knowledge  ever 
so  thorough  of  the  ^^  Philosophia  Boianka,^^  And,  in  like  manner, 
every  place  has  its  fauna,  in  its  domestic  animals,  first,  and  in  others. 
It  is  most  difficult  to  furnish  the  needed  materials  for  mineralogy ;  as, 
in  this  study,  crystals  are  required.  But  even  here  good  specimens 
can  be  obtained,  with  very  small  means,  of  the  species  which  occur 
most  frequently,  such  as  qu<irtz,  iron  pyrites,  lead  ore,  <ibc.f  There 
may  often  be  found,  again,  in  chemical  laboratories,  apothecaries' 
shops,  d^c,  very  fine  crystals,  costing  very  little,  as  of  alum,  d^c. 
Lastly,  many  gymnasia  might  obtain  assistance  from  the  universities,  by 
gifts  of  duplicates,  <fec.,  from  the  overplus  of  the  collections  of  the  latter. 
From  the  duplicates  at  Breslau,  I  furnished  small  collections,  at  a 
very  moderate  price,  to  thirteen  educational  institutions. 

But  these  considerations  would  not  comfort  the  opponents  of  nat- 

*  Such  a  one  was  established  ai  Boan,  in  1826 ;  a  seoond,  In  1836,  at  Konigsbery ;  and  • 
'*  Seminary  for  Real  Teachers,"  at  Tubiiipenp  in  1833. 
t  Pftrticolarlj  If  small  specimens  are  used. 
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iml  MWDOM  in  the  gymnasia;  Ihej  would  now  come  ont  with  th«r 
real  meaning — the  reason  of  their  Teaaons.  The  business  of  the  gym- 
naMa,  they  say,  is  properly  classical  education,  by  and  for  the  classic 
anthora.  This  requires  so  exclusive  a  derotion  of  all  the  time  and 
powers  of  the  student,  that  none  can  remain  over  for  instruction  in 
natural  science.  Education  should  not  give  the  scholar  superficially 
uuvenal  learning ;  it  is  better  for  him  to  learn  one  thing  well  than 
a  heterogeneous  mixture  of  many  things  badly. 

Thia  view  I  have  already  controverted  in  my  account  of  Sturm 
and  his  gymnasium.  This  teacher,  with  the  utmost  professional  skill, 
was  led  astray  by  the  idea  of  our  opponents.  He  taught  Latin,  and 
almost  Latin  only.  Greek  was  next;  and  no  instruction  whatever 
was  given  in  Hebrew,  German,  modem  languages,  mathematics,  his- 
tory, ge(^(raphy,  natural  science,  or  drawing.  The  simplification  can 
not  be  pushed  further,  nor  better  managed ;  and  yet  Sturm  complains 
of  the  small  results  obtained. 

One  thing  well  is  better  than  many  ill ;  but  the  accent  should  be 
laid  on  **  ill,"  not  on  **  many.*^  In  the  gymnasia,  many  things  can 
be  taught  with  great  success,  if  it  is  done  in  the  right  way,  at  the 
right  time,  and  in  the  right  proportions.  And,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  man  may  limit  himself  to  one  thing,  and  teach  that  ill;  as, 
for  instance,  if  he  teaches  Latin  only,  and  that  with  the  design 
of  enaUing  his  pupils  to  speak  and  write  it  as  if  it  were  their  mother- 
tongue. 

Hie  universities,  say  our  opponents  again,  should  afibrd  the  nece;^ 
sary  means  for  those  who  desire  to  become  acquainted  with  natural 
science.  Doubtless  they  should,  but  not  for  elementary  scholars  in 
that  study.  They  furnish  the  means  for  the  higher  philological  stud- 
ies, but  do  not  undertake  to  teach  beginners  meMa  and  amo. 

It  is  the  more  proper  that  the  gymnasia  should  instruct  in  the  ele- 
ments of  natural  science,  because  boys  are  much  better  adapted  to 
those  studies  than  youths  or  men.  How  easily  and  firmly  do  recol- 
leodons  of  plants,  animals,  and  minerals  impress  themselves  upon  the 
mind  in  our  earlier  years ;  and  how  strongly  is  a  child  inclined  to 
make  himself  acquainted  and  familiar  with  every  thing  which  sur- 
rounds him  I  But  with  the  elements  of  LaUn  it  is  wholly  different 
These  have  no  excitement  for  the  boys.  And  for  the  very  reason 
that  the  material  world  is  so  stimulating  to  him,  and  occupies  him  so 
much,  is  it  so  hard  for  him  to  busy  himself  exclusively  with  the  more 
intellectual  elements  of  language.  Let  them  now  be  compelled  in 
that  direction  which  19  opposed  to  the  tendencies  of  their  child's  na- 
tures. Will  not  such  a  measure  result  in  their  becoming  unnaturally 
warped  in  mind,  and  ultimately  insensible  to  all  the  beauty  of  the 
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heavens  and  the  earth — and  to  all  the  beauty  of  the  classics,  too? 
For  to  feel  the  latter  there  needs  a  training  of  eye  and  ear  to  ele- 
vated enjoyment 

I  have  mentioned  that  I  instructed  gymnasium  pupils  in  mineral- 
ogy in  Breslau  and  Erlangen.  These  usually  attended  at  11  A.  M., 
at  the  end  of  their  morning-lessons.  It  may* be  imagined  that  they 
came  so  weary  as  to  be  disinclined  to  attend.  Very  far  from  it ;  they 
came  punctually,  and  of  their  own  free  will.  They  took  hold  of  the 
study  with  all  their  hearts;  and  indeed  showed  in  most  cases  far 
more  disposition  to  like  it,  and  clear  comprehension  of  it,  than  many 
older  than  they.  It  was  here  that  I  learned  how  well  the  rudiments 
of  natural  science  are  adapted  to  boys,  and  that,  when  they  have  been 
working  hard  at  their  studies  in  language,  it  is  a  proper  and  natural 
impulse  which  leads  them  to  refresh  and  recreate  themselves  by  study- 
ing crystals  and  flowers. 

A  writer  on  natural  science  has  required  that  each  pupil  should,  at 
least,  bring  with  him  to  the  university  a  few  thousand  names  in  natu- 
ral science — expressions  being  by  this,  of  course,  intended  for  correct 
ideas  in  natural  objects.  Without  pretending  to  fix  on  any  precise 
number,  this  at  least  is  certain,  that,  to  students  possessed  of  such  a 
supply,  lectures  could  be  delivered  of  a  kind  very  different  from  those 
which  must  now  be  delivered — lectures  which  would  deal  with  gener- 
alized views,  and  would  treat  profoundly  of  their  subjects.  The  gym- 
nasia must  bear  the  blame  of  the  fact  that  the  universities  have  to 
instruct  in  the  very  A  B  C  of  natural  science.  If  it  be  asked  in 
what  classes  of  the  gymnasium  (including  the  Latin  schools)  instruc- 
tion in  the  natural  sciences  should  be  given,  I  reply,  In  the  lower 
and  lowest ;  for  experience  has  shown  me  that  the  younger  boys  are 
capable  of  retaining  ideas  of  minerals,  plants,  and  animals  as  well  asi 
and  usually  even  better,  than  youths.*  And  these  beginners  in  L4it- 
in,  whose  school-life  is  all  effort  and  labor,  need  something  in  the  na- 
ture of  refreshment  more  than  any  other  scholars.  It  is  not  until 
they  comprehend  the  classic  authors  that  they  find  a  pleasure  in  their 
studies  in  language. 

But  teachers  in  languages  are  apprehensive  that  adequate  instruc- 
tion in  natural  science  will  render  their  boys  averse  to  the  former  study, 
not  to  mention  the  time  that  would  be  occupied.  Experience  has, 
however,  convinced  me  of  the  opposite.  Those  pupils  who  distin- 
guished themselves  in  my  mineralogical  classes  were  also  among  the 
foremost  in  the  gymnasium. 

*The  case  is  different  with  those  departments  of  nataral  science  which  reqatre  mathemat- 
ical knowledge,  and  do  not  so  mnch  depend  upon  the  intuition  of  the  senses.  These— maUit* 
matical  geographx,  for  instance— «liould  only  be  taught  in  the  higher  classes. 
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TIm  t&n  thai  the  Btndy  of  natural  sdeiiM  will  render  the  pupils 
averse  to  that  of  languages  ean  have  no  substantial  basis,  except 
when  it  is  made  a  mere  super6cial  diversion,  instead  of  a  serious  and 
thorough  study.  In  this  latter  case  it  does  not  seek  merely  an  unin- 
lell^^t  communion  of  the  senses  with  the  material  world,  but  the 
development  of  words,  as  an  intellectual  blood,  from  silent  examina- 
tion ;  an  adequate  translation  of  intuition  into  words.  In  this  way 
it  has  the  greatest  influence  upon  thorough  cultivation  in  the  mother- 
tongue  ;  a  cultivation  which  proceeds  from  things  themselves.  And, 
as  the  poet  says,  the  mother  language  is  the  mother  of  languages ; 
what  is  useful  for  the  former  is  indirectly  fiivorable  to  the  acquisition 
of  the  others. 

I  have  even  seen  cases  where  the  study  of  natural  science  first 
awoke  a  real  liking  and  capacity  for  language.  Things  which  the 
beginner  at  first  sees  corporeally,  singly,  which  it  is  difficult  for  him 
to  comprehend  and  to  survey  to  his  satis&ction,  have  afterward,  un- 
der the  dominion  of  the  senses  and  the  understanding,  and  by  means 
of  language,  become  arranged  together,  connected,  describable,  in 
short  thoroughly  understood.  One  name  describes  innumerable  in- 
dividual substances ;  and  the  natural  philosopher  sets  down  upon  a 
few  pages,  briefly  and  cleaHy,  the  r>?6ult  of  many  years*  investigations. 
The  student  feels  doubly  the  magic  power  of  words  for  having  first 
felt  the  resisting  power  of  the  material  worid ;  and  he  experiences  a 
pleasure  as  i(^  after  a  long  and  wearisome  journey  on  foot,  he  should 
suddenly  receive  wing^  and  ascend  easily  and  swiftly  into  the  bights 
of  the  air,  looking  down  upon  the  long,  weary  way  over  which  he  had 
before  been  traveling. 

But  the  thorough  mastery  of  one  subject  of  study  trains  the  stu- 
dent to  thoroughness  in  others,  even  tlie  most  difl^rent  If  he  has 
acquired,  by  his  studies  in  natural  adence,  a  clear,  definite,  and  sure 
view  and  comprehension  of  the  creation,  and  a  corresponding  power 
of  expression,  he  will  afterward  acquire  similar  clear  and  definite 
eonoeptioBS  as  to  language,  and  will  learn  to  speak  and  write  clearly 
and  definitely  on  whatever  subject  he  understands. 

The  influence  of  natural  science  will  be  especially  valuable  upon 
the  study  of  histoiy.  The  former  pursuit  requires,  unconditionally, 
humble  and  self-denying  views  of  the  material  world,  and  treats  as 
ahaurd  that  silly  or  proud  obstinacy  which  would  lay  down  narrow 
limitations,  and  then  confine  nature  within  them ;  and  thus  it  edu- 
cates the  mind  to  the  habit  of  forming  dear  and  undistorted  views  of 
things.  And  a  mind  thus  trained  becomes  capable  of  ready  and  cor- 
rect views  of  men  and  human  life.    It  can  recognixe,  in  minerals  and 

plants,  and  in  men  also,  a  fixed  and  unvarying  plan ;  imd  all  disfigure- 
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ments  or  distortions,  for  the  sake  of  aiding  any  superfiokl  tlieoriea, 
will  be  painful  to  it. 

It  is  common,  in  gymnasia,  to  give  only  one,  or  at  moat  two, 
hours'  recitation  a  week  to  studies  not  reckoned  as  important  as  those 
we  have  been  discussing — as  geography,  for  instance ;  and  this  plan  is 
often  carried  through  three  or  four  years,  in  successive  dasees.  This, 
it  seems  to  me,  is  an  unfortunate  method.  It  occasions  those  studies 
to  be  esteemed  mere  side -studies,  of  which  a  less  thorough  knowledge 
will  serve.  The  pupil  is  sure  to  see  this,  and  governs  himself  accord- 
ingly. If  he  receives,  for  instance,  twelve  hours'  instruction  a  week  iu 
Latin  and  but  two  in  geography,  he  not  only  estimates  that  the  val- 
ue of  Latin  is  to  that  of  geography  as  twelve  to  two,  but  he  takes 
less  pains  in  studying  his  geography,  because  his  teacher  is  less 
strict  in  his  requirements  in  it.  And  his  examination  and  testimo- 
nials will  only  con6rm  his  views  on  this  point  But  no  pupil  should 
esteem  any  thing  which  is  taught  him  a  secondary  study. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  creeping  along .  in  this  spiritless  -manner 
through  several  classes,  at  the  rate  of  one  or  two  hours  a  week,  it 
would  be  much  better  to  devote  as  much  as  four  hours  a  week  to  the 
study  during  a  year,  and  then  to  stop.  Natural  science,  for  instance, 
might  be  studied  for  one  year  at  four  hours  a  week,  and  geography 
in  its  place  the  next  year ;  and  so  on.  This  plan  would  give  the  pu- 
pils a  liking  for  the  study,  as  they  would  feel  that  it  had  some  life  in 
it ;  wliereas,  the  other  mode  would  render  it  tedious  and  long  pro- 
tracted, and  would  afford  them  no  pleasure  at  all,  and  least  of  all 
that  of  thorough  learning  and  investigation. 

If  the  boys  have,  in  the  under  classes,  got  the  ideas  of  minerals  and 
plants  well  impressed  on  their  minds,  there  need  be  no  fear  that  they 
will  forget  them.  These  ideas  may  perhaps  pass  a  little  out  of  fresh 
remembrance ;  but,  in  the  second  grade  of  the  study,  at  the  univers- 
ity, they  will  soon  return  again.  The  student  will  not  then  have  to 
work  up  his  lessons  with  a  botanical  hand-book,  by  means  of  labori- 
ous comparison  of  descriptions ;  he  will  at  onjse  know  that  this  flower 
is  a  daisy  and  that  a  dandelion,  because  he  has  always  known  it  from 
a  boy.  He  will  not  have  to  learn  what  the  flower  is,  but  only  its 
Latin  scientific  name ;  and  thus  he  can  bring  to  the  more  comprehen- 
sive and  profound  investigation  of  the  vegetable  world  eyes  and 
understanding  already  trained, 

III.      BXTKNT  OP  ACQDIREMBNT. 

I  allude  once  more  to  the  perplexity  and  doubts  which,  in  view  of 
the  extent  and  depth  of  the  natural  sciences,  must  annoy  the  teacher 
who  does  not*  know  how  and  where  to  begin,  toward  what  end  to 
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look,  and  what  way  to  pursue.  I  have  already  in  part  shown  how 
these  difficulties  may  be  overcome. 

But  the  question  to  answer  here  is,  whether  knowledge  of  nature, 
and  pleasure  in  it,  are  the  exclusive  privilege  of  the  learned  by  pro- 
fession ;  and,  further,  of  that  portion  of  them  who  have  reached  the 
highest  point  of  learning  ?  Are  there  not  degrees  in  knowledge ;  and 
can  not  even  the  beginner  find  pleasure  in  the  truth  of  that  degree 
to  which  he  ht»  attained,  if  it  be  really  truth  ?  The  teacher  need  not 
trouble  himself  about  the  78,000  species  of  plants,  nor  the  difficulty 
of  classing  the  gramineous  and  umbelliferous  plants.  Let  him  take 
pleasure  in  his  success,  if  his  pupils  have  become  acquainted  with  a 
few  hundred  characteristic  plants,  and  have  studied  closely  the  growth 
of  a  few  of  them  from  their  first  sprouting  to  the  ripening  of  their  seeds. 

Similar  principles  are  true  in  the  other  departments  of  natural  hia* 
tory.  Most  of  my  scholars  in  mineralogy  have  been  able  to  devote 
lo  it  but  one  half-year.  My  task  was,  to  determine  what  they  could 
learn  within  this  time — not  half-way  and  dimly,  but  wholly,  deariy^ 
and  surely ;  and  thus  I  dared  not  ia.  my  limit  at  too  great  a  distance* 
Where  I  did  ^  it  will  hereafter  appear.  At  present  I  will  only  s»f 
that  my  best  pupils  acquired  a  satisfactory  acquaintance  with  the  meet 
important,  simple,  and  clear  species  of  minerals,*  and  a  clear  percep- 
tion, derived  from  actual  observation,  of  the  consistent  laws  which 
prevail  throughout  them.  It  is  a  coasideration  which  may  console 
the  teacher  of  natural  science,  for  the  low  degree  of  knowledge 
reached  by  his  pupils,  that  even  the  greatest  masters,  who  have  at- 
taiued  to  the  highest  point  of  learning,  have  confessed,  with  ingen«> 
ous  humility,  how  much  was  that  of  which  they  were  ignorantf 

IT.      BIQINNINO. 

••  We  have  but  little  solicitude,"  I  think  I  hear  some  say,  **  for  the 
more  or  less  of  knowledge  of  nature  which  our  pupils  shall  attain, 
but  much  about  our  own  ignorance  where  and  how  to  begin  instruct- 
ing  in  it.  For  we  are  convinced  that  eminent  men  have  fallen  into 
error  on  this  point" 

The  difficulty  of  adopting  the  right  mode  of  beginning  occurred  to 
me  when,  twenty-five  years  ago,  I  undertook  to  give  practical  instruc- 
tion in  studying  mountainous  countries  to  the  Prussian  mining  pupils ; 
and  induced  me  to  write  the  following  consideraUons  upon  tlie  com- 
mencement of  geognosUc  studies. 

I  will  now  sute  the  method  which,  in  my  opinion,  the  student 
should  follow. 

•  Such  M  0uor  spar,  lend  gUnce,  iron  pyritra,  irarDer,  Ae. 

tThto  la  M  «xpre«rioa  which  hM  •  very  difliHwu  neulaf  In  the  bmUi  of  tlM  muter  tnd 
toOMtof  UMicholar. 
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He  Bhonld  first  examine,  in  all  directions,  the  neighborhood  of  his 
residence,  and  should  make  himself  so  thoroughly  acquainted  with  it 
that  he  can  call  it  up  before  his  mind  whenever  he  chooses.  Such  an 
acquaintance  is  the  result  of  the  unconscious  and  fresh  pleasure  which 
youth,  joyful  and  free  from  scientific  anxieties,  will  find  for  itself  in 
such  an  examination,  obtaining  in  this  artless  way  a  simple  general 
impression  of  the  vicinity,  not  forced  upon  him  artificially  by  a  teacher. 
He  is  not  teased,  while  he  is  rejoicing  in  ther  blue  heavens  and  the 
rapid  motions  of  the  clouds,  in  the  oak  woods  and  flowery  meadows, 
where  the  butterflies  play,  by  a  professor  with  a  kyanometer,  to 
measure  the  blue  of  the  sky  with,  nor  by  a  recommendation  not  to 
stare  into  the  woods,  but  rather  to  ascertain  whether  the  oaks  are 
Querctis  robur  or  Quereus  peduneulata  ;  or,  not  to  look  at  the  flowers 
in  the  meadow  all  at  once,  as  if  they  were  a  yellow  carpet,  but  to  take 
his  Linnaeus  and  determine  the  species  of  this  ranunculus.  No  ento- 
mologist is  setting  him  to  chase  butterflies  and  impale  them.  Nei- 
ther is  the  youth,  when  inspired  to  devotion  by  the  snowy  Alps, 
glittering  in  moonlight,  like  so  many  spiritual,  silvery  forms  of 
giants,  annoyed  by  a  geologist  talking  to  him  of  granite,  gneiss, 
and  limestone,  or  of  the  junction  and  inclination  of  strata.  The 
young  enjoy  the  heavens  and  the  earth  as  a  susceptible  painter  or 
an  ingenuous  poet  does.  In  this  first  paradisaic  pleasure  is  planted 
the  seed  of  the  perception  of  an  intellectual  world,  whose  secrets  will 
not  be  fully  ascertained  and  understood  even  after  the  longest  and 
most  active  life  of  scientific  efifort.  But  most  teachers,  by  the  dis- 
persion of  these  simple  impressions  of  nature,  forcibly  destroy  these 
earliest  pleasures  of  children,  the  brightness  of  the  imaginary  world 
which  they  see.  Even  the  great  Pestalozzi  falls  into  an  error  on  this 
point,  when  he  says  that  *^  It  is  not  in  the  woods  or  meadows  that  the 
child  should  be  put,  to  become  acquainted  with  trees  and  plants. 
They  do  not  there  stand  in  the  order  best  calculated  to  display  the 
characters  of  the  diflerent  families,  ^c.'*  That  is,  we  ought  to  take  the 
ehild  into  a  botanic  garden,  arranged  on  the  Linnsean  system,  so  that 
he  may  Hudy  plants  in  the  order  of  their  species.  To  me  this  seems 
like  saying  that  the  child  ought  not  to  hear  a  symphony,  because  that 
would  be  a  mere  chaos  of  sounds  to  him ;  he  should  rather  have 
played  to  him,  first,  the  first  violin  part,  then  the  second,  then  the 
parts  for  the  bass  viols,  the  flutes,  clarionets,  trumpets,  <fec.  It  is  true 
that  in  this  way  he  would  hear  the  separate  parts,  but  not  the  bond 
of  thought  which  makes  them  a  symphony.  Jahn  was  much  more 
judicious  in  his  gymnastic  walks,  when  he  said,  not  **'  we  are  going 
botanizing,  geologizing,  or  entomologizing,*'  but  merely,  **  we  are  go- 
ing to  walk."     How  much  more  naturally  do  our  youth,  when  the 
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bird-of-passage  insUnot  Miaos  them  at  the  UDivereitj,  wander  through 
the  fiUher-Iand  and  r<yoiod  in  its  grandeur,  and  lay  it  deeply  to  hearti 
without  any  id«a  of  a  premature,  and  painful  and  Qsunlly  repulsive 
studying  of  any  particular  subject  I  hate  this  analyxing  and  lifeless 
elementarixing  of  the  first  youthful  impressions  of  nature — this  foolish, 
superficial,  heartless,  fiivolous  directing  of  the  understanding  prema- 
turely out  of  its  natural  path — which  is  so  sure  to  chill  the  youthful 
heaft  and  render  it  old  before  its  time.  The  utmost  attainments  of  a 
mind  thus  trained  must  be--  unless  aided  by  remarkable  natural  qual- 
ities— to  observe  with  the  bodily  eye ;  to  use  the  reason,  but  not  with 
pleasure ;  to  derive  mere  lifeleu  ideas  from  creation ;  and  to  repre- 
sent the  objects  thus  conceived  in  equally  lifeless  descriptions,  like  the 
ghastly  wax  figures  which  afibrd  a  repulsive  imitation  of  living  men. 

There  is,  however,  a  mode  of  learning  intelligently,  which  is  not 
chilling,  but  thoroughly  genial  and  appropriate.  But,  it  should  be 
ob6er\'ed,  the  mode  of  instruction  just  described  has  a  diametrical  op* 
posite  in  that  whose  advocatea  despise  the  adult  reaM>n,  and  would 
oonstrain  themselves  to  remain  children  always — ^to  feel,  and  only  to 
feeL  Among  these  advocates  are  prominent  the  numerous  disgustinf^ 
pitiful  poetasters  of  our  Ume,  who  undertake  to  deal  with  nature  in 
80  remarkably  childlike  a  manner.  Their  felse  simplicity  and  inno- 
cence b  to  real  childlike  innocence  what  a  French  actress,  who  playa 
the  smart  chambermaid,  is  to  a  truly  noUe  young  damsel.  He  who 
feels  himself  a  man  should  endeavor  in  manly  wise  to  understand  and 
represent  nature  with  as  deep  poetic  feeling,  and  as  gigantic  under- 
standing, as  that  which  Shakspeare  used  in  delineating  men  and  life. 
But  I  return  to  my  subject 

If  the  first  mental  growth  of  the  young  is  watched  over  in  holy 
quiet,  Uie  results  of  the  mode  of  training  which  I  recommend,  how 
prosaic  soever  they  may  appear,  will  not  be  prosaic  The  recollection 
of  youthful  devotional  premonitions  will  become  a  hope  of  realixing 
them,  and  will  enliven,  strengthen,  and  inspire  every  efibrt  After 
you  have  enjoyed  the  unmingled,  complete,  rich  pleasure  of  a  lull 
symphony,  you  willingly  undertake  the  wearisome  hibor  of  becoming 
femiliar  with  each  part  of  it ;  for  each  is  to  you  not  a  dead  thing, 
but  a  Hnng  portion  of  the  whole  symphony,  whose  collective  remem- 
brance lives  in  your  soul.  And  if  now,  knowing  all  the  separate 
parts,  you  hear  the  symphony  again,  you  hear  with  pleasure  both 
each  separate  part  and  the  united  sound  of  all ;  and  your  apprehen- 
sion of  the  whole  symphony,  previously  simple  and  obscure,  devdopa 
and  becomes  clear. 

In  a  similar  manner  the  learner  proceeds,  from  passively  offiuing 
himself  to  receive  impressions,  from  an  artless  susceptibility  to  the 
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collective  impression  produced  by  the  locality  examined,  to  an  active 
effort  to  distinguish  this  impression  into  its  component  parts.  The 
great  compound  picture  of  the  district  about  him  divides  into  innumer- 
able little  ones,  of  towns,  men,  animals,  trees,  flowers,  and  in  like  man- 
ner do  the  mountains — for  instance,  their  minerals,  and  their  structure. 
What  has  been  said  of  the  method  of  geognostic  study,  both  of  its 
rudiments  and  of  its  ultimate  purpose,  is  applicable,  as  we  shall  see, 
to  other  branches  of  natural  science. 

y.  fCIINCB  AND  AtT. 

"As  the  susceptible  painter,  the  ingenuous  poet,  rejoice  in  the 
heavens  and  the  earth,  so  does  the  youthful  heart."  And,  I  may  add, 
the  future  geognosist  But,  it  will  be  asked,  does  this  laborious  and 
prosaic  workman  proceed  from  the  same  initial  point  of  education  as 
the  passionate  and  delicate  painter  ?  I  answer,  decidedly,  Yes ;  and, 
I  add,  other  departments  of  art  begin,  in  like  manner,  coincidently 
with  other  departments  of  science.  If  a  boy  loves  flowers,  he  may 
become  equally  a  botanist  or  a  flower-painter.  The  celebrated  painter 
of  animals,  Paul  Potter,  the  author  of  "  Reynard  the  Fox^\  as  well 
as  the  great  zoologist,  Cuvier,  all,  as  boys,  took  delight  in  animals, 
and  had  an  eye  susceptible  to  them.  A  liking  for  beautiful  mathe- 
matical bodies  may  characterize  a  future  mineralogist,  or  mathe- 
matician, or  architect.  Susceptibility  to  colors  indicates  a  future 
painter  or  a  future  optician ;  and  an  ear  for  music,  either  a  musician 
or  an  acousticist  Nor  do  the  different  roads  of  the  artists  and  natu- 
ralists, who  proceed  from  the  same  point,  ever  become  entirely  sepa- 
rate. Michael  Angelo  was  a  great  anatomist ;  Durer  wrote  on  per- 
spective, and  on  the  relations  of  the  human  body;  Otto  Philip  Runge 
constructed  a  theory  of  colors.  Goethe  sang  of  flowers,  and  wrote 
his  valuable  "  Metamorphoses  of  Plants ;  "  he  had  an  eye  seldom 
equaled  for  the  beauty  of  mountains,  and  he  both  observed  and  de- 
scribed them  in  a  masterly  manner,  according  to  their  geognostic 
character.  A  roan  who  is  endowed  with  susceptibility  to  beauty,  and 
the  artist's  power  of  representation,  and  also  with  clear  and  energetic 
thought,  will  produce  scientiflc  works  containing  beauty,  and  artistic 
works  of  profound  thought.  It  is  not  only  true  that  we  find  united, 
in  extraordinary  men,  great  capacity  both  for  science  and  art,  and 
that  the  flrst  rudiments  of  scientific  and  artistic  training  are  frequently 
the  same,  but  we  see  that  many  arts  need  the  aid  of  science,  and 
many  sciences  of  the  arts.  The  architect  must  understand  mechanics ; 
the  painter,  perspective,  anatomy,  and  the  chemistry  of  colors :  botany 
and  zoology  require  good  pictures  of  plants  and  animals ;  and  mineral- 
ogy, clear  and  accurate  drawings  of  crystals. 
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Semee  seeks  prindpelly  truth;  but  art,  beautj.  While  the 
botanist  endeavors  to  establish  as  correctly  and  complete! j  as  posable 
the  idea  of  the  species  Roee,  the  painter  tries  to  present  his  ideal  of  a 
Ram  caU^ia  ;  and  the  poet  leads  us,  through  the  gardens  of  poetry, 
to  roses  of  unimaginable  beauty.  While  the  Greek  sculptor  carred 
the  Lions  of  St  Mark,  Ouvier  gave  us  an  excellent  description  of 
the  king  of  beasts.  From  the  school  of  Werner  came  scientific 
works  on  mineralogy  and  mining,  and  likewise  the  miners*  songs  of 
Novalia. 

I  have  lengthened  thb  discussion,  in  order  to  bring  out  «  peda- 
gogical rule  to  which  I  have  already  referred  in  speaking  of  teaching 
geognosy.  It  is,  to  have  constant  reference,  not  only  at  the  ban- 
ning but  throughout  all  the  course  of  instruction  in  natural  science, 
to  the  beauty  of  God*s  works ;  to  cultivate  the  pupils*  susceptibility  to 
this  beauty ;  and  to  develop,  along  with  the  receptive  laoulty,  how- 
ever directed,  the  power  of  representing  as  perfectly  as  possible  the 
thing  seen:  so  that,  far  example,  the  boys  shall  learn  not  only  to  ex- 
amine and  reeogniae  plants  and  crystab  but  to  draw  them.  It  is 
mors  necessary  to  refer  to  this,  because  the  beauty  of  whidi  I  speak 
k  so  wholly  indifierent  to  so  many  teachers.  They  make  no  en- 
deavor to  learn  whether  their  pupils  take  such  pleasure  in  flowers,  and 
examine  them  with  the  same  penetrating  attention  that  a  flower* 
painter  uses.  They  rather  make  their  tjros  analyse  them,  pull  them 
to  pieces,  physically  and  mentally  count  their  anthers  and  pistils,  &c 
Before  the  boys  have  even  gained  a  thorough  and  femiliar  idea  of  the 
flower,  they  are  made  to  endeavor  to  get  an  idea  of  its  species  in  this 
destructive  manner. 

Especial  haste  is  used,  in  those  departments  of  natural  sdence  which 
are  based  on  mathematics,  in  proceeding  from  obserxation  by  the 
senses  to  abstract  mathematical  theory.  It  is  no  wonder  that  this  is 
the  case  in  our  day,  when  atomistics  and  mechanics,  in  a  mathemat- 
ical form,  are  every  where  forcing  themselves  forward,  and  where  so 
many  are  sedting  after  mere  bare  truth  only,  without  any  reference 
at  all  to  beauty. 

▼L      HATHKMATICAL  AND  BLCMKNTAIV  IKmUCTIOH  IN  NATOtAI.  aCIBNCK. 

Mathematics  are  the  root  and  blood  of  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
nature  and  of  art.*  It  reveals  the  laws  of  crystallixation  and  of 
chemical  unions ;  the  number  of  petals  and  of  anthers ;  the  figure,  sixe, 
and  motions  of  the  stars.  It  is  the  soul  of  the  firmness  of  mighty 
cathedrals  of  harmony  in  music;  it  gives  the  painter  proportion  and 

•oTiMfbrmwMlntlMurclMtyiwbtlttrvUWMiathtwoffc;  iDtlMdiTiM  Hiiid  beforta 
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grouping,  and  lives  in  Uie  hexameters  of  Homer  and  Uie  choral 
measures  of  the  tragedians. 

But  can  we  for  such  reasons,  when  instmction  is  required  in  music, 
drawing,  &c^  answer,  Yes !  we  teach  mathematics,  and  shall  thus  at 
least  indirectly  prepare  the  pupil  for  the  studies  which  jou  wish  f 
By  no  means ;  and  as  little  would  it  serve  where  instruction  in  natural 
science  is  required.  These  considerations  lead  to  the  very  important 
question  of  the  relations  between  mathematical  instruction  and  in- 
struction in  drawing,  music,  natural  science,  d^c.  On  this  point  there 
are  two  opposite  opinions ;  one  of  which  would  place  mathematics  at 
the  beginning  of  the  courses,  and  the  other  at  the  end. 

In  support  of  the  former  of  these  doctrines,  it  may  be  said,  *'  If  we 
grant  that  mathematics  form  the  theory  of  laws  of  nature  and  art, 
what  could  be  more  appropriate  than  to  begin  with  it  f  When  the 
scholars  have  gained  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  pure  mathematics, 
they  thus  become  capable  of  easily  mastering  any  natural  science,  or 
of  acquiring  knowledge  and  skill  in  the  arts.  In  the  pure  mathe- 
matics is  the  point  for  setting  the  lever  which  will  move  the  world ; 
it  is  the  center  from  which  light  radiates  to  innumerable  points  on 
the  circumference — ^to  innumerable  sciences  and  arts.  Should  the 
teacher  rather  choose  to  select  from  their  multitude  one  point  or  a  few, 
and  thence  seek  to  reach  the  center  ? " 

This  view  is  plausible,  but  untenable. 

The  history  of  the  arts  and  sciences  is  opposed  to  the  idea  of  be* 
ginning  with  instruction  in  pure  mathematics.  The  course  of  devel- 
opment of  the  human  race  has  not  confirmed  its  propriety,  either. 
The  fact  was  not  that  minds  of  a  purely  speculative  character,  oper- 
ating entirely  within  themselves,  developed  pure  mathematical  truth, 
which  others  afterward  applied  to  nature  and  art  In  this  sense, 
there  have  been  almost  no  applied  mathematics.  The  truth  is,  that 
a  gradual  and  deliberate  apprehension  of  purely  mathematical  rela- 
tions has  developed  in  such  departments  as  music,  surveying,  arch- 
itecture, drawing,  astronomy,  geology,  dec,*  from  a  beginning  of  purely 
material  conceptions,  yet  guided  by  the  prindples  of  mathematics, 
hidden  within  them  as  a  human  instinct  From  this  heterc^neous 
world  of  phenomena  its  common  elementary  spirit,  the  spirit  of  pure 
mathematics,  arose  subsequently.  This  succession  of  the  sciences  can 
not  be  too  carefully  remembered,  for  every  scholar  has  to  go  through 
one  more  or  less  similar. 

It  is  also  a  great  error  to  believe  that  a  person  thoroughly  grounded 

*  How  completclj  new  It  the  world  of  bematifbl  Inter-relaled  mathematical  bodtet  which 
haa  ariaen  from  the  InTeatigatiou  Into  natural  crjetalt,  and  how  ottarly  wer«  Um  great  ctr^ 
mathcmatleiana  wtthoot  an  a  priori  knowledge  of  it ! 
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in  pure  mathematics  is  thus  fully  prepared  for  all  the  arts  and 
sdenoes  which  are  based  on  mathematics — that  he  can  juggle  with 
them  by  means  of  his  formulas.  Is  it  supposed  that  one  who  has 
learned  general  base — the  mathematical  basis  of  music — ^has  by  that 
means  trained  his  feelings  and  his  eart  Does  knowledge  of  per- 
spective make  a  painter ;  or  of  metrics,  a  poet  ?  Is  one  who  knows 
how  to  calculate  a  crystal  a  mineralogist  ? 

On  the  contrary,  the  reason,  during  those  years  when  it  is  dormant, 
but  the  senses  are  active  and  hungry,  is  powerfully  stimulated  by  pure 
mathematics,  and  developed  at  the  expense  of  the  senses.  The  boy, 
under  an  unnatural  mental  excitement,  and  thrown  into  this  wholly 
subjective  train  of  diought — ^this  activity  of  the  reason  exclusively 
within  itself — Closes  his  quiet,  peaceful,  and  natural  bodily  sensitive- 
ness to  the  material  creation.  He  will  even,  in  time,  lose  the  humility 
with  which  he  sought  after  the  laws  of  God*s  world,  with  self-sacri- 
fice and  sincere  industry,  and  with  which  he  felt  a  pious  joy  in  dis- 
covering them;  and  he  imperceptibly  becomes  a  scientific  egoist,  hav- 
ing no  feeling  for  £sith  in  any  thing  except  in  his  own  mind  and 
mental  labor;  and  who,  even  if  he  discovers  a  natural  law,  can  only 
rejoice  in  it  as  in  the  child  of  his  own  intellect — as  if  he  were  a  law- 
giver to  the  creation.  I  am  not  exaggerating.  Only  consider  any 
one  of  many  trained  naturalists,  who  have  been  educated  in  this  way, 
whether  they  are  not  such  as  I  have  said. 

If^  now,  we  would  preserve  a  natural  and  proper  susceptibility  to 
nature  in  our  pupils — if  we  would  protect  them  against  such  a  prema- 
ture and  bald  forcing  of  the  growth  of  the  understanding — we  must 
permit  them  to  begin  their  studies  with  the  natural  and  easy  observa- 
tion and  practice  of  youth ;  and  gradually  bring  them  forward  from 
this  to  a  properly  pure  mathematical  mode  of  investigating  and 
training. 

Mathematical  instruction,  too  early  put  in  the  place  of  physical  ob- 
servation of  nature,  is  so  far  from  compensating  for  it  that  it  is  in- 
jurious to  it.  Bacon's  observation  is  here  eminently  in  point :  "  Mathe- 
matics should  terminate  the  study  of  natural  philosophy ;  it  should 
not  introduce  or  create  it''* 

▼II.    iNiTsuoTioN  nc  MmaaAioor. 

With  Werner  opened  a  new  era  not  only,  in  the  science  of  miner- 
alogy but  also  in  tlie  method  of  instructing  it  Before  him,  scientific 
mineralogy  was  scarcely  known ;  or  the  thorough  knowledge,  descrip- 
tion, or  cla<(si6cation  of  minerals.     Nnturali^^ts  were  satisfied  witli  un- 

•  Wlwt  has  hrr«  been  mM  wHl  be  lllutfrated  bjr  •ubaequeul  exanplc*.    Further  deUlla  wiU 
be  li»utM)  In  (be  chapter  on  Ovometrf. 
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dentandiDg  and  teaching  sndi  ai  thdr  pecnfiarHieB  as  were  most  ob- 
Tioos.  Gold,  they  said,  is  yellow,  bright,  and  heavj.  But  these  same 
tenns  might  be  osed  to  describe  copper  pyrites,  or  iron  pyrites — as  in 
Messing.  Werner  perceived  how  defective  were  snch  descriptions ; 
and  how  far  they  were  from  being  sufficient  to  describe  the  peculiari- 
ties of  a  mineral  or  a  species — ^and  still  more  to  distinguish  with  en- 
tire certainty  one  mineral,  or  one  species,  from  another.*  He  believed 
that  not  merely  this  or  that  prominent  characteristic  of  a  mineral,  but 
all  of  its  characteristics,  the  most  obvious  and  the  most  recondite 
alil^e,  should  be  undeistood  and  expressed.  It  was  in  this  belief  that 
be  wrote  his  *^Theory  of  External  CharaeterUtics^  {Lehre  wm  den  AuM- 
mm  Kennzeiehen.)^  What  he  here  aimed  at  was,  in  fact,  an  ex- 
haustive statement  of  the  sensible  characteristics  of  minerals ;  though 
all  that  he  stated  himself  to  seek  was  the  best,  fittest,  and  most  inva- 
riable expressions  for  their  characters,  their  species,  and  their  grades. 
The  motto  of  his  book  was  ^  Be  not  fiicile  in  choice  of  words ;  in  or- 
der that  you  may  agree  in  tilings.''  And  he  arranged  these  charac- 
teristics in  a  definite  and  well-adjusted  order. 

In  describing  all  the  peculiarities  of  a  mineral,  he  paid  all  his  at- 
tention to  the  order,  clear  comprehension,  and  expression  of  its  exter- 
nal characteristics.  He  endeavored  to  set  forth  in  words  the  whole 
of  the  peculiarities  of  the  mineral,  in  the  most  correct  manner,  so 
that  his  description  should  fully  state  the  elements  of  the  whole  im- 
pression made  by  the  mineral  upon  the  senses. 

In  a  similar  manner  he  described  a  species  of  minerals ;  but  with 
this  difierence,  that,  whereas  the  single  stone  has  one  definite  color, 
one  definite  mode  of  crystallization,  dJ^c,  the  species  to  which  it  be- 
longs usually  includes  a  variety  of  related  colors  and  crystals,  which 
must  be  described. 

Not  to  enlarge  upon  the  brief  general  theory  of  classification  with 
which  Werner  began,  he  commenced  his  mineralogical  lectures  proper 
with  instruction  in  the  external  marks.  This  was  followed  by  a  de- 
scription of  the  species  closely  connected  with  it,  and  by  a  rapid 
exhibition  of  the  groups  described.  His  oral  lecture,  which  was  of 
great  value  in  itself^  was  the  prominent  feature ;  and  the  actual  display 
of  the  groups  of  minerak  was  quite  subordinate. 

"Words  are  good,"  says  Goethe,  "but  not  best"  This  was  true 
in  the  present  case.  I  have  already  mentioned  how  we  strove  in  vain 
not  to  be  confined  to  a  mere  description  of  the  minerals,  but  to  ob- 

*It  is  this  defectiTcncM  In  descriptioiM  which  !««▼««  us  to  oAen  at  a  kMB  to  know  what 
mineral  the  earlj  writers— Pliny,  for  in8fance--mrant  hj  any  ffiTen  name. 

tThis  work  appeared  in  1774,  and  was  translated  into  Tarions  lanpiafca.  Wcmarwas 
twenty-four  when  h«  wrote  it. 
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tain  a  knowledge  of  the  minerals  themselves ;  and  how  it  was  chiefly 
this  unpleasant  experience  at  Werner's  lectures  which  afterward 
caused  me  to  work  out  another  quite  opposite  method  in  teaching 
mineralogy. 

It  seems  to  me  the  natural  way  of  beginning,  to  let  the  pupil  first 
examine  the  mineral,  without  at  the  time  enlightening  him  with  any 
oral  explanation  whatever.  In  this  way  he  receives  a  first  simple  im- 
pression on  the  senses.  If  this  impression  is  remembered,  he  may 
then  be  told  the  names  of  the  minerals  examined.* 

It  is  important  to  begin  with  instructing  in  external  characteristics, 
because  this  instruction  communicates  the  results  of  the  most 
thorough  analysis  of  the  general  idea  into  its  constituents.  It  would 
be  wrong  to  begin  by  making  the  pupil  observe  in  one  mineral  the 
weight  alone,  in  another  only  the  color  or  only  the  hardness;  for 
such  a  method  would  break  up  the  quiet,  thoughtful,  recepUve  mood 
proj^er  to  obtain  an  apprehension  of  the  total  idea. 

But  after  having  mastered  this  total  idea  of  the  mineral,  the  pupil 
must,  especially  if  he  desires  to  compare  it  with  similar  minerals,  and 
to  distinguish  it  from  them,  reduce  this  idea  to  its  constituent  peeu- 
tiariUes,  even  to  the  varying  modifications  of  these  peculiarities.  For 
instance,  on  comparing  gold  with  iron  pyrites  he  will  find  both  yel* 
low ;  but  there  is  a  great  difierence  between  the  pure,  clear  yellow  of 
gold,  and  the  pale  whitish  of  the  pyrites.  He  finds  gold  to  be  soft 
and  malleable,  while  the  brittle  pyrites  will  give  off  to  steel  abundant 
sparks,  large  and  smelling  of  sulphur,  drc 

Thus,  by  a  careful  comparison  of  the  separate  peculiarities  of  both 
minerals,  their  great  difference  will  cleariy  appear ;  whereas,  without 
such  a  process,  only  an  indistinct  notion  of  them  would  be  had.  In- 
deed, there  are  many  minerals  of  which  the  general  idea  would  lead 
into  great  errore  without  a  closer  analysis  of  their  qualities.  Thus, 
the  student  would  be  much  more  likely  to  class  a  beautiful  yellow 
polished  crystal  along  with  the  topaz  than  to  rank  it  as  simihir  to  a 
piece  of  insignificant,  opaque,  homely,  white  quartz,  though  the  hitter 
is  its  proper  place. 

Werner's  theory  of  external  marks  is  very  simple,  and  quite  suffi- 
cient to  enable  mining  oflSdals  to  deal  with  the  minerals  which  they 
are  likely  to  meet  with.  These  officers  can  not  go  into  delicate  in- 
vestigations. For  example,  the  purely  scientific  mineralogist  determ* 
inea  the  specific  gravity  of  a  mineral  by  means  of  a  fine  balance. 
Tbe  specific  gravity  of  water  is  taken  as  the  unit,  and  that  of  the 
mineral  is  reckoned  from  it,  and  carried  out  to  three  or  four  decimal 

*Tlit  commeneemeiic  of  mlneraktfleal  iMrmctloii  to  entirely  lliee  that  orgeofnocf  uid  boh 
tmf  I  lo  erery  cue,  a  Tivid  ud  pemunent  ImpreMioa  sboaid  belMd  of  Uie  total  Idea  belbra 
H^  aBaljib  of  a. 
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places.  The  specific  gravity  of  water  being  thus  1,000,  that  of  gold 
is  19,258.  The  miner  can  not  usually  attempt  so  accurate  a  determ- 
ination ;  bat  he  can  make  that  which  Werner  gives.  He  makes 
five  grades  of  specific  gravity ;  and  very  judiciously  taught  his  pupils  to 
determine  these,  without  balances,  by  poising  the  substance  in  the 
hand.  He  required  them  to  be  able  to  say  only  "Gold  belongs 
among  the  extraordinarily  heavy  minerals;*^*  not  that  ''its  specific 
gravity  is  19,258." 

What  Werner  did  not  require  from  mining  ofiScers  we  can  still 
less  require  of  new  beginners  in  mineralogy  ;  they  must  first  learn  to 
estimate  specific  gravities  by  the  hand. 

Werner's  mode  of  dealing  with  other  points  was  similar.  He 
treated  his  subject  exhaustively,  but  was  very  far  from  giving  a  deli- 
cately accurate  physical  description  of  every  separate  item ;  nor  will  he 
be  found  to  furnish  a  mathematically  developed  crystallography.f 

As  crystallization  is  one  of  the  most  important^  if  not  the  most  im- 
portant, characteristics  of  a  mineral^  I  shall  devote  a  little  space  to  it 

The  angles  of  crystals  are  mathematically  true  and  unvarying ;  but 
the  size  of  the  side  varies  infinitely,  without  afiecting  the  angles. 
Thus,  for  instance,  we  seldom  find  a  cubic  crystal  with  six  equal  sides ; 
but  the  right  angles  of  its  sides  and  corners  are  invariable.^ 

The  beginner  will  find  his  study  of  the  polyhedral  crystals  much 
perplexed  by  these  variations  of  the  size  of  the  surfaces ;  and,  to 
assist  him,  he  is  usually  furnished  with  models,  in  which  the  corres- 
ponding sides  are  made  equal.  His  model  for  the  cube,  for  instance, 
has  six  equal  squares ;  that  of  the  octahedron,  eight  equal  and  equi- 
lateral triangles. 

Above  all,  the  banner  should  be  drilled  in  the  recognition  of  crys- 
tals by  the  eye ;  and  his  perceptions  of  their  beautiful  symmetry,  and 
of  the  various  relations  connected  with  this  symmetry,  should  be 
trained. 

I  can  not  here  set  forth  the  details  of  the  method  which  I  should 
recommend  in  teaching  mineralogy.§  I  shall  only  observe,  in  gen- 
eral, that  the  teacher  must  be  careful  not  to  carry  the  pupil  too  soon 
from  the  use  of  his  senses  to  the  mathematical  part  of  his  stttdy.| 

*  This  cUun  tncludes  minerals  whoM  ■peclflc  ffraTitj  !■  oTcr  6,000. 

t  Ii  ii  not  meant  that  the  teacher  oof ht  to  reetrlct  himaelf  entirelj  to  Wemer'a  thwrj  of 
the  external  marks ;  there  are  manj  poiate  (in  crjrstallofraphj  eepeeially)  which  must  be 
made  more  clear  and  definite  than  he  made  them.  But,  like  Werner,  the  teaclier  must  never 
lose  siffht  of  the  elementary  attitude. 

I  More  will  hereafter  be  said  on  this  point. 

I  On  this  point  I  refer  to  the  chapter  on  Geometry,  and  tomf**AB  C-Book  tf  OrygtaOp' 
gropf*y"  (^  B  C-Bueh  der  KrytaUkunde.) 

II  What  here  follows  onay  be  used  as  additional  to  what  was  said  above  of  the  relation  be* 
twsen  mathematical  and  elementary  instruction  in  natural  iclenca. 
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It  is  enough  ibr  the  beginner  to  know  that  the  cube  has  six  udes, 
twelve  edges,  and  eight  corners.  Bat  that  the  edge,  that  the  diago- 
nal of  a  side,  and  the  axis  of  the  crystal,  are  to  each  other  as  the 
square  roots  of  1,  2,  and  3,  is  a  fact  with  which  he  has  no  business; 
nor  has  it  any  thing  to  do  with  the  recognition  of  natural  crystals. 
Nor  need  he  be  given  the  use  of  certain  mathematical  aids.  He 
should  describe  the  twelve  edges  of  a  cube  standing  on  a  horisontal 
surface  thus :  four  horizontal  edges  above,  four  below,  and  four  ver- 
tical ones.  But  he  should  not  say,  out  of  Euclid,  "^  There  are  six 
quadrilateral  surfiRces,  and  the  cube  has  therefore  6  X  4-r  2  =  12  edges. 
That  such  a  calculation  does  not  afford  a  flill  description  of  its  form 
appears  from  crystals,  whose  sur&oes  consist  of  equal  numbers  of  sides, 
but  not  of  sides  of  the  same  form.  Vesuvianite,  [dat  Xeiuttoder,] 
for  instance,  has  a  surface  of  twenty-four  trapesiums,  and  therefore 
24x4-^2=48  edges;  but  twenty-four  of  these  are  entirely  different 
from  the  other  twenty-four. 

A  beginner,  if  he  understands  subtraction,  can  by  another  formula 
ascertain  very  easily  the  number  of  angles  of  a  body,  of  which  he 
has  not  the  slightest  knowledge  through  his  senses.  This  is,  that  the 
number  of  angles  of  a  body  equals  that  of  its  edges,  diminished  by 
that  of  its  surfaces  less  two.*  If,  therefore,  I  tell  the  beginner  that  a 
certain  body  has  640  edges  and  182  surfaces,  he  can  instantly  say 
by  his  formula  that  it  has  540—180=360  angles.  But,  if  I  give 
him  the  body  itself,  be  is  not  in  the  least  able  to  form  such  an  idea 
of  it  as  to  determine  diat  some  of  its  angles  are  formed  from  six  sur- 
fisces,  &c  He  may  perhaps  not  even  be  able  to  state,  without  first 
reasoning  with  himself,  how  many  surfiices,  edges,  and  angles  there 
are  in  a  cube.  In  short,  his  formula  serves  him,  according  to  the 
fismiliar  German  proverb,  as  an  asses*  bridge.  He  neither  under- 
stands it  nor  what  he  discovers  by  its  means ;  and  the  readiness  with 
which  he  ascertains  results  by  its  use  hinders  him  from  strenuous 
labors  to  discover  the  right  thing  in  the  right  way. 

But  how,  is  the  next  question,  shall  the  pupil  learn  to  analyse  the 
external  marks  of  minerals — to  consider  the  mineral  with  reference  to 
each  individual  characteristic  ?  I  reply :  The  best  introduction  to  this 
knowledge  is  to  take  him  through  a  collection  arranged  by  external 
marks ;  in  which  each  group,  as  far  as  possible,  shall  lie  before  him 
in  the  order  of  its  colors,  crystallisation,  ^  The  teacher  will  need 
to  give  but  very  little  aid— only  to  put  into  words  what  the  pupil 
sees,  or  to  require  the  more  advanced  pupils  to  do  it  themselves, 

*  AaB— (A— 9.)  From  liito,  B  or  8  cmn  be  determined,  If  the  namber  of  anflce  and  ni^ 
•w«|  or  of  edfcs  ud  Mclc*,  la  fivea. 
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This  investigation  of  the  collection  should  follow  the  general  theory 
of  external  marks;  which  is  indeed  only  an  arrangement  of  the 
characteristics  which  the  pupil  has  learned  to  know  from  the  examin- 
ation of  single  spedes.*  When  the  pupil  has  in  this  way  attained  a 
moderate  degree  of  skill,  in  the  objects  and  technics  of  the  study, 
then,  and  not  before,  he  is  prepared  to  read  mineralogies.  Where 
the  mineralogical  author  has  translated  minerals  and  species  into 
words,  a  pupil  thus  trained  can  translate  the  words  back  again  into 
minerals.  Every  word  is  to  him  a  living  incantation,  which  awakes 
the  slumbering  ideas  previously  impressed  upon  his  mind. 

But,  in  order  that  each  word  may  awaken  the  corresponding  con- 
ception in  the  mind,  all  ambiguity  must,  as  we  have  already  shown, 
be  avoided,  and  only  one  fixed  term  be  used  for  each  mineral  and 
each  characteristic  This  was  what  Werner  meant  by  his  "  Be  not 
facile  in  choice  of  words,  in  order  that  you  may  agree  in  things.^ 
And  the  converse  is  true :  Be  not  facile  in  selecting  things,  in  order 
that  you  may  agree  in  words.  To  understand  words  is  only  possible 
when  things  are  understood.  The  utmost  definiteness  in  terms,  the 
most  accurate  expression,  will  be  useless  to  the  scholar,  unless  the 
most  definite  corresponding  impressions  exist  in  his  mind,  to  be  called 
up  again  by  those  expressions — by  words.  "  No  description,"  says 
Forster,  in  his  ** Views  on  the  Lotoer  Rhine j^  {Ansichten  vom  NieJer- 
rlieiny) "  will  convey  to  another  what  my  own  eyes  have  received  directly 
from  the  object,  unless  he  has  something  with  which  to  compare  that 
object.  The  botanist  may  describe  to  you  a  rose  with  the  most  ap- 
propriate terms  of  his  science,  may  name  all  its  parts  even  to  the 
smallest,  may  state  their  relative  size,  form,  position,  y^bstance,  sur- 
face, and  coloring — in  short,  he  may  give  you  such  a  description  as, 
if  you  had  the  rose  before  you,  would  leave  nothing  to  desire — and  yet 
it  would  be  impossible,  if  you  had  never  seen  a  rose,  for  him  thus  to 
call  up  an  image  of  it  which  should  correspond  with  the  original.  No 
painter  would  dare  undertake  to  paint  from  description  a  flower 
which  he  had  never  seen.  But  take  but  a  single  look,  one  single  ob- 
servation with  the  senses,  and  its  image  is  indelibly  imprinted  upon 
the  mind."  Can  any  one  doubt  whether  Forster  is  right,  or  that 
learned  man  who  flattered  himself  that  he  had  so  perfectly  described 
a  certain  cabinet  of  antiquities  that  it  might  safely  be  entirely  de- 
stroyed, because  a  skillful  sculptor  could  completely  restore  it  from 
his  description  ?  If  Forster  is  right,  which  I  do  not  doubt,  then  it 
must  needs  be  admitted  that  tlie  endeavor  is  utterly  foolish  to  teach 
a  knowledge  of  minerals  by  mere  oral  instruction  and  reading  of 
books. 

*  For  further  delails  on  tbii  point  tee  Appendii  II. 
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I  have  thus  endeaTored  to  describe  the  method  of  my  instracUons 
in  minermlogy,  and  its  reasons;  and  to  show  how  the  pupil  may  be 
gradually  carried  onward,  from  his  first  silent  and  simple  observation 
of  nature^  to  a  lull  and  intelligent  comprehension  and  description  of 
minerals  and  all  their  peculiarities.*  It  remains  to  offer  some  observ- 
ations on  the  trait»  of  pupils. 

▼in.      CBA«ACTEUSTICi  OF  POTUA 

There  is  a  anireisal  method  of  instruction,  applicable  to  all  pupils, 
and  based  upon  the  nature  of  its  subject,  which  is  the  same  for  all 
pupib,  and  upon  the  universal  qualities  of  human  character.  I  have 
hitherto  discussed  this  method,  which  was  that  followed  by  me  in 
teaching  mineralogy. 

It  is  usually  thought  that  he  who  is  master  of  a  d^'parUuent  of  study 
is  a  qualified  teacher  of  it ;  too  little  regard  being  had  to  his  knowl- 
edge of  his  pupils.  And  thus  many  teachers  are  deficient  in  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  nniversal  rektion  that  exists  between  the  pupil 
and  the  study,  and  in  the  skill  in  teaching  which  depends  upon  that 
understanding — ^the  universal  method. 

I  soon  learned,  however,  not  usually  instructing  by  the  ordinary 
method  of  lectures,  how  little  there  is  in  common  in  mineralogical 
instruction  and  in  the  universal  method.  I  found  pupils  of  so  dis- 
tinctly different  and  even  opposite  characteis  that  I  saw  plainly  that 
it  was  impossible  to  instruct  them  all  in  the  same  way.  And  the 
longer  I  taught  the  more  I  felt  the  necessity  of  studying  the  pecu- 
liarities of  pupils  with  the  same  attention  which  is  usually  devoted 
only  to  the  subject  of  instruction ;  that  the  teacher  of  natural  history 
should  be  able  to  draw  up  as  good  a  monograph  upon  single  scholars 
as  upon  single  species.  But  in  order  to  pay  attention  to  each  individ- 
ual pupil,  and  to  be  able  to  instruct  him  in  a  proper  manner,  the 
teacher  must  be  such  a  roaster  of  his  subject  that  no  difficulty  will 
ii$e  U>  embarrass  him  while  he  is  teaching.  In  Uiis  mode  of  regard- 
ing each  single  pupil  1  have  had  many  experiences,  bad  and  good ; 
of  which  I  will  here  mention  a  few. 

And,  first,  the  bad  ones. 

Complaints  are  made  of  inactive  muscles,  of  weak  arms,  shoulders, 

and  legs;  but  much  more  complaint  should  be  made  of  imperfect 

senses,  and  especially  of  eyes  dulled  almost  to  entire  insenubility. 

This  I  have  found,  to  ray  sorrow,  in  many  pupils,  particularly  the 

oldvr  ones.    And  no  wonder.    Brought  up  in  the  city,  among  books, 

tlieir  ey««  were  directed  to  almost  notliin^  except  reading^and  writing, 

*U  »  oalj  aAer  hAVii^t  rtttdied  that  poiui  that  th«y  sbovKl  takt  ap  mlnenlogiaU 
thtemmrj. 
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a  sad  and  grievous  slaveiy,  in  which  the  unfortunate  senses  were  left 
almost  destitute  of  anj  pleasure,  stimulus,  or  refreshment,  and  with- 
out any  cultivation  by  use.  The  eyes  of  the  younger  pupils  were 
more  active,  because  they  had  not  been  so  long  in  slavery.  There 
were  however  some  exceptions  among  the  older  ones,  in  the  cases  of 
those  whose  early  experience  had  obliged  them  to  use  their  eyes ;  as 
in  some  miners  and  smelters,  young  people  from  the  country,  and  a 
painter's  son. 

This  dullness  of  eye  was  partly  bodily,  but  chiefly  mental.  It  was 
only  very  gradually  that  the  torpid  bodily  senses  grew  more  acute, 
and  that  the  active  reciprocal  stimulating  influence  between  mind  and 
senses,  so  long  disused,  was  re-established.  What  made  this  re-estab- 
lishment specially  diflScult  was  the  fact  that  most  of  them,  brought 
up  under  oral  instruction  on  all  subjects  whatever,  partook  of  the 
prevailing  belief  that  every  thing  in  the  world  could  be  communicated 
orally,  even  mineralogy ;  and  that  therefore  there  was  no  need  what- 
ever for  a  direct  observation  of  nature  by  the  senses.  They  were  in 
despair  at  any  attempt  to  induce  them  to  make  such  observations ; 
and  intimated  that  their  teacher  was  pre-eminently  endowed  for  that 
purpose  by  nature,  and  that  it  would  be  far  wiser  for  him  to  tell  them 
what  his  good,  well-trained  eyes  saw  in  the  minerals  than  to  try  to 
make  them  see,  with  their  incapable  and  untaught  eyes.  There  were 
but  few  of  them  whom  I  could  make  understand  why  mere  oral  lec- 
tures were  useless  in  this  pursuit ;  and  I  succeeded  but  with  a  few, 
who  were  practicing  bodily  exercises.  I  said  to  them  that  they  needed 
to  exercise  their  eyes  in  this  study,  as  much  as  they  did  their  arms 
and  legs  in  their  gymnastics ;  and  that  they  might  as  well  expect  to 
learn  to  run  and  leap  by  attending  lectures  on  Jahn's  Gymnastics 
as  to  become  acquainted  with  minerals  by  lectures  on  them.  This 
made  the  case  clear  to  these  few. 

Again,  there  was  another  class  of  pupils  with  whom  I  had  great 
difficulty  in  being  understood.  This  new  requirement,  to  use  their 
torpid  eyes,  and  to  examine  the  minerals  attentively  and  quietly, 
seemed  very  extraordinary  to  them.  It  was  as  if  I  was  making  them 
read  a  book  in  a  foreign  language,  which  I  could  translate,  and  whichi 
out  of  obstinacy,  I  would  not.  Innumerable  questions  betrayed  their 
thoughts,  I  ought  at  least  to  tell  them  the  names,  before  they  exam- 
ined tlie  minerals.  And  when  I  replied,  that  those  pupils  who  gained 
clear  and  definite  ideas  of  the  appearance  of  the  minerals,  without 
knowing  their  names,  would  please  me  infinitely  more  than  those 
who  should  remember  their  names  without  their  appearance,  they 
did  not  understand  me ;  for  they  had  usually  been  accustomed,  in 
their  study  of  geography,  history,  <fec.,  to  satisfy  their  teacher  with 
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tlie  emplMsl  meraoritttion  of  names.  I  bad  the  most  trouble  with 
some  gTown-Qp  penoos,  whose  powers  of  thought  had  been  un- 
naiorallj  stimulated,  and  who  had  thus  lost  that  quiet  mood  of  mind 
which  is  indispensable  for  enjoying  the  benefit  of  a  real  thorough  and 
intell^nt  receptivitj.  They  were  incessantly  interrupted  and  divert- 
ed by  notions  that  occurred  to  them — the  untimely  misconceptions 
of  a  cursory,  superficial  mode  of  observation. 

But  this  will  suflSce  for  these  unfortunate  experiences;  which  I  do 
not  lay  to  the  account  of  my  pupils,  but  which  were  the  necessary 
outgrowth  of  the  period.  I  am  the  less  disposed  to  blame  my  pupils 
for  these  things  because  I  myself,  when  a  scholar,  had  the  same  expe- 
rience, even  sometimes  to  a  greater  d^ree.  I  was  even  earlier  in 
my  conviction  that  every  thing  could  be  learned  out  of  a  book ;  and 
in  feeling  the  same  despair  at  being  set  to  use  my  eyes.  During 
subsequent  years,  especially,  I  have  enjoyed  a  large  overplus  of  pleas- 
ant experiences,  even  with  pupils  who  were  at  first  exceedingly 
awkward.  If  the  visual  powers  are  once  awakened,  if  the  least 
mutual  stimulation  is  awakened  between  the  senses  and  the  mind, 
the  susceptibilitiea  of  the  mind  and  the  senses  increase  with  every 
d.y. 

It  appears,  from  what  has  been  said,  tliat  every  pupil  develops 
himself  in  his  own  peculiar  manner.  Some  of  them  were  ludd, 
intelligent,  prompt,  appropriate,  definite,  and  certain  in  answering; 
while  others  were  more  inclined  to  feeling,  quiet  and  withdrawn 
within  themselves,  slower  to  understand  and  later  in  attaining  power 
of  expression. 

Some  seemed  to  have  equal  talents  for  every  thing ;  while  others 
were  inclined  in  some  one  direction.  Some,  particularly,  seemed  to 
have  a  remarkable  susceptibility  to  color  and  luster,  but  to  be  quite 
wanting  in  perception  of  form ;  while  others  were  precisely  the  con- 
trary, having  an  acute  eve  for  form,  but  being  deficient  in  feeling  for 
luster  or  color.  These  last  were  often  inclined  to  proceed  quickly 
firom  actual  observation  of  objects  to  mathematical  treatment  of  them ; 
some  even  carrying  this  tendency  so  far  as  to  b^n  it  altogether  pre- 
maturely, and  as  to  be  entirely  indifferent  whether  an  octahedron 
was  the  most  beautiful  diamond,  or  a  wooden  one.  In  this  way  they 
forgot  the  most  important  consideration  for  them ;  namely,  that  they 
were  dealing  with  the  marvelous  creations  of  (rod,  not  with  the  mere 
thoughts  of  men. 

The  active  and  sensitive  eyes  of  those  who  had  a  feehng  for  color 
and  luster,  on  the  contrary,  became  gradually  educated  to  a  full  appre- 
hension of  the  crystals  in  all  the  beauty  of  their  forms  and  modifica- 
tionB.     They  ako  comprehended   the  mathematical  laws  of  these 

10 
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fennsy  so  fitf  as  they  ocNild  be  dedooed  imiDAdiatdy  fiom  aeUuJ  oln^ 
atxoo  of  them ;  bat  showed  a  want  of  &cility^  in  mtrtcring  the  pure 
mathematicB  of  the  sobjeet^  and  a  dklike  for  iL 

Some  papik  showed  sunilar  tendeDcies  toward  partiealar  groups  of 
mhienlay  and  dislikes  for  others;  and  thej  mastered  more  easily  a 
knowledge  of  those  they  liked,  even  when  they  seemed^  to  one  free 
from  any  prqwaaessioo  on  the  snl^ect,  mneh  more  difficult  than  the 
otheis. 

These  and  other  pecoliarities  of  pnpils,  which  I  can  not  fully  de- 
scribe without  giving  an  account  of  each  individoal  P14N],  became  the 
cause  of  my  opinion  that  teaching  eiclosirely  in  one  general  method 
B  quite  impossible. 

OL  nwraomoR  in  botart. 
In  the  priTate  school  at  Nuremberg,  where  I  instructed  for  three 
years,  I  also  taught  botany.  The  plants  used  were  found  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  city,  or  in  the  garden  of  the  institution.  The 
most  common  garden-plants,  as  being  best  known  and  most  useful, 
were  made  most  prominent — as  domestic  animals  were  in  xodlogy. 
When  the  boys  returned  from  their  excursions,  the  plants  they  had 
collected  were  laid  fresh  together  on  a  table,  examined,  and  named. 
At  the  end  of  the  lesson,  each  pupil  entered  the  names  on  a  paper, 
and  afterward  in  a  book,  di\ided  as  follows : — 


NA^B.  PULCS.  mniARira. 

May.  Granulous  Saxifrage.        ^ugeldorf        Has  a  granulated  root 

The  pupils  might  write  under  ^  Remarks  ^  whatever  they  chose ; 
and  each,  of  course,  inserted  what  had  struck  him  most  in  looking  at 
the  plant  I  have  already  observed  that  I  considered  it  a  very  great 
error  to  require  from  beginners  a  complete  and  exhaustive  description; 
inasmuch  as  this  must  be  based  upon  a  previous  analysis  of  a 
total  conception,  which  they  have  not  yet  attained. 

These  registers  of  plants  served  afterward  as  botanical  calendars, 
from  which  could  be  seen  where  and  at  what  time  certain  plants  could 
be  found ;  as,  saxifrage  at  Mogeldorf,  in  May,  Ac*  They  also  now 
began,  of  their  own  accord,  to  classify  the  species  into  genera.  A 
boy  brought  in  a  plant,  and  was  told  that  it  was  a  speedwell,  and  after 
a  few  days  he  brought  in  another,  and  very  correctly  said,  "  Here  is 
another  sort  of  speedwell.^  So  simple  and  natural,  in  strongly- 
marked  plants,  is  the  arrangement  into  genera  of  species. 

It  will  be  found  judicious,  lest  this  scientific  examination  should 
make  them  indifferent  to  the  beauty  of  the  flowers,  and  make  them 
too  exclusively  occupied  with  the  use  of  the  intellect  alone,  to  employ 
such  as  show  sufficient  taste  for  it,  in  drawing  flowers. 
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During  die  firaiMunmfir  mj  papik  acquired  a  knowledge  of  between 
Ihiee  and  four  Imndred  TarietieB.  Thb  ia  rather  too  great  a  number 
tbantoosmall;  it  la  betttf  to  get  a  thorough  and  permanent  acquaint- 
nnoe  with  a  few  planta  than  an  indistinct  and  superficial  one  of  many. 


Bacon  sajs,*  ^There  k  scarce  any  entrance  to  the  domain  of  human 
science  than  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  into  which  one  can  not  enter 
unless  he  become  as  a  little  child.'* 

The  poetf  makes  a  similar  demand  upon  the  public,  at  the  repre- 
sentation of  his  dramatised  plays ;  where  he  demands  that  the  spec- 
tators shall  for  a  time  forget  thdr  education  and  their  knowledge, 
and  ''become  children  again.*'  But  the  people  answer  him,  ''We 
thank  God  that  we  are  no  longer  children;  our  education  cost  ua 
pains  and  sweat  enough.** 

I  have  before  complained  that  the  pujols  at  our  schools  of  learning 
dive  so  entirely  among  books  and  lectures — in  a  world  of  words,  and 
so  entirely  shut  out  from  any  active  intercourse  with  nature  and  life — 
that  they  have  usually,  by  the  time  that  they  enter  the  university, 
forgotten  the  first  impressions  of  nature  which  they  recdved  in 
childhood,  and  seem  even  to  have  lost  the  child's  capacity  of  receiving 
them.  Their  minds,  in  this  case,  must  now  be  first  awakened  anew 
to  nature,  and  brought  l>ack  to  their  former  childlike  condition,  not 
excluavcly  by  actual  observation,  but  chiefiy  by  words — by  the  stim- 
ulus of  properly  ^directed  oral  lectures. 

It  was  from  this  point  of  view  that  I  endeavored  to  perform  my 
task  of  lecturing  on  general  natural  history.  And  even  in  my  lectures 
on  mineralogy,  I  accommodated  myself  to  the  necessities  of  the  case. 
That  is,  although  I  regularly  instructed  my  younger  scholars  in  the 
manner  I  have  described,  yet  in  the  subsequent  academical  lectures  I 
varied,  in  one  respect,  (rom  it  In  order  to  render  oral  instrucUon  pos- 
sible, I  was  forced,  whether  I  would  or  no,  to  begin  with  instruction  in 
external  marks;  with  a  practical  explanation  of  the  technical  mineralog- 
ical  terms.    In  other  respects  I  remained  quite  true  to  my  earlier  method* 

XL      "  MTBTSMOCBLT  aKVIALBD.*'t 

Instruction  in  mineralogy,  botany,  and  zoology  leads,  as  we  have 
seen,  Irora  actual  inspection  to  Uie  development  <^  the  ideas  of  species, 
genera,  Jec,  which  are  component  parts  of  created  beings,  and  are 
revealed  by  examining  their  appearances.  These  ideas  connect  what 
are  of  like  kinds,  and  separate  them  from  those  unlike  them. 

•Not.  Ocf,l.,ai 

|«*1te«  mnd^  MTitavteMr  vct««M.**     Qo«Ciit'S  ••  W9HHr  Jmrwif  m  iSt  Jkn.** 
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But  when  we  have  correctly  learned  and  expressed  these  generio 
ideas,  have  we  thus  arrived  at  the  actuality  of  their  existence  ?•— have 
we  learned  what  is  the  essence  of  their  being  and  life  t 

Haller,  who  all  his  long  life  unweariedly  and  honestly  investigated 
nature,  may  answer : 

"  No  spirit,  however  creative,  can  pierce  the  secrets  of  nature." 

No  created  spirit  he  meant,  of  course ;  the  Creator  is  to  be  excepted. 
And  the  great  Bacon  agrees  with  Haller:*  "It  is  falsely  claimed  that 
the  senses  of  man  are  the  measure  of  things ;  on  the  other  hand,  all 
the  apprehensions,  both  of  the  senses  and  of  the  intellect,  correspond 
to  the  essential  nature  of  man,  not  to  that  of  the  universe.  The 
human  understanding  is  like  an  uneven  mirror  in  reflecting  objects — 
it  mingles  up  its  own  nature  with  their  nature,  and  confuses  and 
colors  them."  And  Newton^s  doctrine  is  the  same,  when  he  says, 
*•  We  see  only  the  forms  and  colors  of  bodies,  hear  only  their  sounds, 
feel  only  their  outer  surfaces,  smell  only  their  perfume,  taste  only 
their  flavor ;  the  essence  of  their  being  we  can  perceive  by  no  sense 
and  by  no  reflection."! 

Goethe  at  one  time  controverted  Haller's  assertion,  but  afterward 
agreed  with  it  He  says,J  "  The  true,  identical  with  the  divine,  will 
never  permit  itself  to  be  directly  perceived  by  us ;  we  discern  it  only 
in  reflections,  examples,  symbols ;  in  single  and  related  phenomena ; 
we  become  aware  of  its  existence  as  an  incomprehensible  life,  and 
yet  can  not  escape  the  desire  of  comprehending  it." 

Cuvier  repeatedly  admits  that  there  are  incomprehensible  mysteries 
in  his  science.  Thus  he  says,  "The  operation  of  external  things 
upon  the  consciousness,  the  awakening  of  a  perception,  a  conception, 
is  a  secret  impenetrable  to  our  reason."  The  great  zoologist,  who 
has  surpassed  all  in  investigating  the  laws  of  the  animal  creation, 
comes  upon  the  question — what  is  life?  and  how  does  it  exist?  and 
he  confesses  that  these  important  questions  can  not  be  answered ;  that 
life  is  a  profound  mystery .§ 

We  often  hear  the  confession,  "  How  vast  is  that  of  which  we  are 
ignorant!"  We  readily  admit  that  we  know  nothing  of  the  interior 
of  Afi'ica,  or  of  the  lands  near  the  poles;  that  probably  many  new 
plants,  animals,  and  minerals  may  be  discovered  there,  and  the  like ; 

•Nov.  Org.,  I., 41. 

t  Princlpla,  3, 1. 676.  (Le  Seur's  ed.,  1760  )  "  Their  essence  we  can  perceive  hj  no  sense, 
no  reflection ;  and  much  less  have  we  any  Idea  of  the  eraential  substance  of  Ood." 

:  Works,  61, 254. 

JCuvier'a  **  Animal  Kingdom,"  tran$>lated  by  Voljft.  vol.  1.  9,  10.  "  All  the  endfavom  of 
physicists  have  b?en  unable  to  inform  us  how  life  Is  orffanixed ;  whether  of  itiseif,  or  from 
some  external  Si>iu'ce."  "The  existence  uf  oriranized  bodies  is  therefore  the  greatest  secret 
of  urgaoic  economy,  and  of  all  nature." 
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bat  what  if  we  are  convicted  of  oiUTenal  ignorance  of  every  thing 
induded  in  the  domain  of  science  ?  I  repeat:  Hare  we  effected  a 
perfectly  exhaustive  investigation  of  any  single  existence  or  fact  ip 
nature  ?  Is  it  not  rather  the  case  that  every  such  &ct  has  both  its 
comprehensible  and  incomprehensible  side,  and,  like  the  moon,  turns 
one  side  toward  us,  sometimes  lighter  and  sometimes  darker,  but 
keeps  the  other  always  turned  from  us  f  * 

Did  not  Cuvier,  so  mighty  in  investigating  the  laws  of  the 
animal  creation,  yet  find  each  animal  a  riddle,  and  was  he  not  thus 
brought  to  confess  that  life  was  a  riddle  to  him  ? 

When  the  mineralogist  measures  and  computes,  with  his  utmost 
accuracy,  the  primitive  rhomboids  of  calcareous  spar,  and  determines 
mathematically  its  relation  to  the  many  hundreds  of  crystallized  forms 
which  that  mineral  offers,  does  he,  for  all  this,  understand  these 
rhomboids  f  Can  he  tell  how  it  is  that  it  becomes  possible  to  split 
them  in  three  direcUons,  parallel  to  the  three  parts  of  rhombic  surfaces^ 
so  that  each  surface  of  cleavage  shall  be  a  perfect  plane — polished, 
and  with  angles  mathematically  true  t  We  shall  look  to  him  in  vain 
for  answers  to  these  questions. 

The  astronomer,  of  all  men,  claims  to  be  the  most  scientific  He 
computes  with  accuracy  the  movements  of  planets,  and  comets,  and 
moons,  at  vast  distances  of  time  and  place,  and  demonstrates  the  most 
delicate  observation  in  his  astronomical  prophecy  as  the  correctness 
of  a  problem  is  demonstrated  by  the  proof.  Is  there  here  also  room 
for  ignorance  f  I  reply :  Count  one  hundred  while  the  minute-hand 
of  a  watch  is  going  from  twelve  to  one,  and  go  on  counting  at  the 
same  rate.  You  can  then  predict  with  certainty  that  when  you  have 
counted  six  hundred  the  hand  will  stand  at  six,  and  when  you  have 
counted  twelve  hundred  it  will  have  completed  its  circuit.  But  notr 
withstanding  this  prediction,  you  may  perhaps  never  have  opened 
the  watch,  and  may  know  nothing  whatever  of  its  construction  or 
mechanism.  Even  so  is  it  with  the  astronomer.  However  accurately 
he  can  compute  the  path  of  Jupiter,  can  he  for  that  reason  tell  what 
are  the  essential  qualities  of  Jupiter  t  f    What  man  can  even  answer 

*  t*  BccauM  that  which  may  ba  known  of  God  la  manifcat  In  them."  **  For  we  know  ta 
part  *  *  *  bat  when  that  which  la  parfeet  la  come,  then  that  which  la  in  part  ahall  ba 
dona  awaj    *    *    *    now  I  know  In  part,  bat  then  ahall  I  know  even  aa  alao  I  am  known." 

t  Newton,  who,  aa  we  hare  aeen,  conaldere d  the  real  eaeence  of  all  bodlea  entirety  ioeom* 
prehemible  to  man,  woald  of  coona  reply  that  aueh  requiremenu  could  not  ba  »atiafied 
The  originator  of  the  theory  of  gravitation,  he  repeatedly  declared  that  he  knew  only  quaU- 
dcaof  graTtly,  not  ita  eaaenca.  Thua  ha  mya,  *'I  bare  explained  the  phenomena  of  tha 
haaTen  and  of  the  eea  by  the  power  of  gravity,  but  I  have  not  aaiigucd  any  cause  for  gmTity.'* 
Again,  baring  itated  tha  qualltiea of  giavity,  he  mya,  '•  Hot  I  hare  not  been  aba  to  deduca 
from  the  phenomena  the  cauae  of  theae  propertiea  of  gravity,  and  I  offer  no  hypolhraia.'* 
(Priocip.,  1.  c,  p  6~6.)  And  In  like  manner  in  the  "  Opt\e»:'  (Clarke'a  eil ,  1740,  p.  396w> 
*- There  are  eflkient  prlnciplea,  aiich  as  gravity,  whoae  exiatenee  la  teatified  to  by  natural 
phenomena ;  but  what  are  the  cauaea  of  ihcaa  priuciplea  haa  never  been  explained.    Every 
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the  qa6Bt]on,  What  is  the  esBential  natnre  of  the  earth — of  this  rwj 
earth  on  which  joa  live  ?  And  if  any  one  should  pretend  to  have 
an  answer  to  it,  he  may  be  replied  to  with  the  reply  of  the  Earth* 
Spirit  in  Goethe's  Faust: 

"Thou  art  equal  to  the  spirit  which  thou  oomprehendest — 
Not  to  me." 

8ach  considerations  should  not,  however,  lead  to  an  apathetic 
despair  of  understanding  any  understanding  of  nature,  but  should 
only  counteract  the  illusive  notion  that  man  can  understand  created 
things  in  the  way  in  which  only  God,  their  creator,  can  understand 
.thenoL*    To  us  nature  is  "  mysteriously  revealed.** 

But,  it  may  be  inquired^  what  is  the  value  of  this  discussion  in  a 
work  on  pedagogy  t 

I  reply :  A  recognition  of  the  wonderful  union  of  revelation  and 
mysteiy  in  nature,  and  the  clearest  possible  perception  of  the  bound- 
ary between  them,  will  exercise  a  most  important  influence  upon  the 
eharacterof  the  teacher  and  upon  his  study  of  nature. 

The  mysteries  of  nature  will  direct  him  in  humility  and  earnest* 
Bees  toward  eternity ;  while  he  will  investigate  what  is  susceptible 
of  being  known  with  conscientious  and  persevering  industry,  thanking 
God  for  every  pleasure  which  he  receives  from  discovering  the  beau- 
tiful and  invariable  divine  law8.f 

And  how  can  this  state  of  feeling  and  this  knowledge  in  the 
teacher  fail  to  have  the  greatest  and  most  exeellent  influence  upon  his 
methods  of  instruction  t 

Any  one  doubtful  as  to  the  goodness  of  this  influence  will  be  con- 
vinced of  it,  if  he  will  examine  the  bad  influence  exerted  on  their 
scholars  by  such  teachers  as  are  destitute  of  the  knowledge  and 
feeling  which  give  it ;  who  live  in  a  narrow  circle  of  overestimation 
of  themselves.  For  them  there  are  no  mysteries ;  they  can  compre- 
hend every  thing.  And  then  it  most  commonly  happens  that  they 
fail  to  observe  and  learn  what  is  really  attainable,  while  they  weary 
themselves  in  vain  over  the  incomprehensible ;  and  thus,  instead  of 
ascertaining  divine  laws,  they  hatch  out  a  parcel  of  chimeras,  which 
in  their  presumptuous  blindness  they  set  up  as  being  those  laws.  The 
proverb  may  well  be  applied  to  them,  that  they  make  fools  of  them- 
selves by  thinking  themselves  so  wise.  And  they  make  their  scholars 
fools. 

wKere  the  qualitie*  are  maDlfcit,  hut  th^ir  ckiisei  are  hidden."  And  again,  «*Theraar« 
•rifinatiiif  caawa  (prineipia)  of  moflon,  aa  gnrStj.  Bnt  the  eaiMca  of  theae  I  leave  to  be 
tevertlcatcd." 

*  *'  By  anivereal  analogy.'*— (Bacon.) 

4 jIl*  Keller  repeatedly  doea. 
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Xn.     LJLW  ANO  PMIBDOM. 

B«giiiii«ra  are  dnmajed  at  the  apparent  irregnUuritj  of  oryatals. 
On  oomparing,  for  iiwtanoe^  the  model  of  a  cube,  of  six  equal  sides, 
with  a  eubie  oiystal  of  fluor  spar,  whose  sides  are  verj  uueqnalf^he 
fiuxaes  that)  notwithstanding  the  right  angles  of  the  spar,  there  is  by 
no  means  as  entire  a  regularity  in  the  natural  crystal  as  in  the  artifi* 
eial  model. 

To  remove  this  error,  we  may  first  consider  the  way  in  which  laws 
prevwl  in  the  vegetable  world.  When  the  botanist  says  of  the  lily 
that  its  blossom  haa  a  six-petaled  campanulate  corolla,  six  anthers, 
a  sexfid,  capsule,  Ac,  a  German  lily  will  answer  the  description  as 
well  as  a  lily  from  Mount  CarroeL  And  so  do  the  carefblly  painted 
lilies  in  old  paintings }  they  have  a  six-leaved  corolla,  six  anthers,  ^ 
Thus  the  generic  description,  which  the  botanist  gives,  applies  to 
lilies  of  all  countries  and  periods.  The  close  adherence  to  the  law 
IS  evident;  but  an  ignorant  pereon,on  learning  so  much,  might  proba- 
bly conclude  that  all  lilies  were  all  exactly  alike,  and  that  accordingly 
great  monotony  must  prevail  throughout  «the  creation.  Such  was 
die  idea  of  the  electress  who  denied  Leibnits*s  assertion  that  no  leaf 
was  precisely  like  another ;  but  all  her  endeavors  to  find  two  precisely 
alike  were  quite  in  vain.  It  would  be  equally  impossible  to  find  two 
lilies  exactly  alike,  though  they  grew  upon  the  same  stem.  ''The 
kw  of  the  Lord  b  unchangeable,**  but  Uieir  unchangeableness  does 
not  produce  a  disagreeable  monotony  among  the  individuals  subject 
to  it ;  but  under  its  protection  there  prevails  an  agreeable  variety 
and  unconstrained  beauty. 

This  appears  stiU  more  deariy  in  the  animal  kingdom ;  most  of  all 
in  the  human  race.  Here  the  law  becomes  less  and  less  apparent,  and 
the  freedom  of  the  individual  is  so  prominent  that  the  wicked  quite 
Ibrget  the  power  of  God,  either  over  individuals  or  the  race.  ''The 
fool  hath  said  in  his  heart.  There  is  no  God,**  but  the  pious  finds 
peace  in  the  love  of  God,  and  says,  "  I  desire  not  to  be  free  without 
Thee ;  let  my  will  be  thine  and  thine  mine.** 

From  this  culminating  point  of  revealed  freedom  and  concealed 
law,  to  return  to  the  silent  mineral  woHd.  While  the  ungodly  may 
fidl  into  the  delusion  that  he  is  entirely  independent  and  free,  we  may 
take  the  mineral  kingdom  as  the  realm  of  entire  dependence.  Here 
we  find  no  notions  of  freedom. 

FVsedom,  in  the  moral  sense,  can  be  predicated  only  of  men ;  the 
freedom,  that  is,  of  individual  action.  But  a  first  suggestion,  a  dawn 
<^  this  freedom,  an  evidence  that  God  desires  not  a  world  of  uniform 
puppets,  but  of  fipee  and  independent  creatures,  is  revealed  in  the 
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realm  of  nature,  by  this  iDfinite  Tariety  of  individuals,  included  un- 
der one  and  the  same  generic  idea. 

And  this  is  true  even  of  the  crystals  of  the  mineral  kingdom.  If 
we  find  a  crystal  prismatic,  six-sided,  and  terminated  at  each  end  by 
a  six-sided  pyramid,  we  shall  find  the  number  of  sur&oes,  and  the 
angles,  invariable ;  but  there  is  an  infinite  variety  in  the  size  of  the 
sides  of  the  prism  and  pyramids.  No  crystal  is  like  another,  any 
more  than  a  leaf.  And  it  is  this  very  \'ariety  in  size  which  brings  out 
the  beautiful  relations*  which  do  not  appear  from  the  model,  because 
all  its  similar  surfaces  are  of  equal  size. 

The  pupiPs  attention  should  be  directed  to  these  relations ;  and  he 
will  thus  escape  the  mistaken  idea  that  the  natural  crystals,  instead 
of  being  really  like  the  artificial  model,  are  only  attempts  to  be  like  it 

CONCLVIION. 

It  is  my  heartfelt  wish  that  instruction  in  natural  science,  in  for- 
mer periods  entirely  neglected,  may  be  increasingly  given ;  but  that 
it  may  be  given  in  the  right  spirit  and  in  the  right  way,  so  that  the 
feelings,  senses,  and  understandings  of  the  young  may  be  trained  by 
it,  from  their  early  years,  to  a  clear  and  ascertained  comprehension 
of  the  creation — that  other  Holy  Writ. 

Any  one  imagining  that  such  a  course  of  training  would  enslave 
the  senses,  would  most  wrongfully  confuse  the  right  and  holy  exercise 
of  the  senses  with  their  beastly  abuse.  For  the  natural  philosopher 
uses  his  senses  to  the  honor  of  God ;  and  if  he  makes  them  serve 
base  lusts  and  passions,  he  will  by  that  means  blunt  and  finally  de- 
stroy their  loftier  susceptibilities.  Therefore  the  teacher  of  natural 
history  must,  above  all,  urge  upon  his  pupils  the  necessity  of  holiness ; 
must  contend  against  wicked  lusts ;  must  cultivate  in  them  chaste 
and  pure  feelings,  and  childlike  innocence  of  heart.  He  must  seek 
to  secure  for  them  a  consecration  such  as  a  divine  would  properly  re- 
quire in  order  to  the  pious  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

Such  a  devotional  method  of  investigating  the  creation  takes  a 
more  and  more  spiritual  form.  Mere  mortal  and  bodily  envelopes 
disappear :  and  immortal  thoughts,  r6oted  in  Qody  awaken  and  stim- 
ulate to  a  higher  life. 

Thus  also  is  developed  the  whole  man.  In  the  imaginative  period 
of  childhood,  the  material  world,  so  rich  in  suggestions,  surrounds 
and  enchains  him.  His  senses  are  being  more  and  more  developed, 
up  to  the  period  of  adult  life ;  they  are  the  means  for  influencing  bis 
immortal  soul.  As  he  reaches  the  limit  of  earthly  life,  they  begin  to 
•  Bach  M  the  parallelLnn  of  the  edgei. 
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disappear ;  and  we  then  oomplain  that  the  powen  of  our  eyes  and 
ean  are  decaying.  But  let  us  not  complain ;  let  us  herein  recognize 
a  token  that  in  the  man,  his  bodily  senses  sated  with  the  phenomena 
of  this  earth,  all  things  are  spiritualizing  and  growing  clearer ;  and 
that  he  is  thus  ripening  and  adapting  himself  for  a  higher  life.  All 
earthly  things  are  ended ;  heaven  is  opening  to  us. 

NOTE. 

AiDa  FOB  Tbacrivo  MnrjEBALOof.*— Besides  the  acsdemical  oolleotlon  stBreslan, 
I  nuulo  use  in  my  instraction  there  of  two  smaller  ones.  The  first  consisted  of  onlj 
ten  oases,  containing  specimens  of  all  the  important  groups,  and  was  intended  for 
beginners ;  not  onlj  for  their  first  inspeotion,  bat  to  afford  some  rough  instruotion 
in  manipulation.  I^  tsperimenium  in  re  viU  ;  and  aooordinglj  this  first  oolleo- 
tion  was  of  little  value ;  so  that  any  little  ii^juiy  flrom  unskillftd  handling  oould 
do  but  small  harm. 

After  this  the  pupils  came  to  tie  second  collection,  which  occupied  flffy-fbur 
cases.  The  specimens  were  small,  but  mostly  ftesh  and  dean.  In  going  through 
with  this  collection  I  mentioned  the  names  of  groups ;  so  that  the  pupils  obtained 
an  intelligent  and  actual  list  of  names,  and  a  general  yiew  of  all  the  groups. 
Some  details  of  colors  and  ciystals  were  omitted. 

It  was  only  after  this  that  I  introduced  them  to  the  main  collection,  of  three 
hundred  and  fifty-five  cases.  In  going  through  this  collection,  the  pupils  n^ht, 
as  in  the  others,  take  each  specimen  in  their  hands,  but  must  replace  it  in  its 
paper  box.  Where  it  was  useless  or  ii^urious  to  take  them  in  the  hands,  as  in 
examining  the  colors,  fbr  instance,  it  was  of  course  not  practiced.  If  the  pupil 
hss  been  made  acquainted  with  the  cereftd  handling  of  the  specimens,  this  method 
does  not  iigure  them.  The  collection  is  not  intended  merely  for  the  teacher's 
fcientiflc  investigation,  and  still  less  for  empty  show ;  but  principally  for  the 
instruction  of  the  pupils ;  which  can  not  be  thoroughly  done  without  permitting 
this  handling.  This  purpose  of  the  collection  also  dedded  me  not  to  expend  its 
income  for  expensive  curiosities,  or  the  novelties  of  the  day,  which  are  commonly 
of  very  small  relative  scientific  value,  and  to  the  beginner  of  none  whatever. 
In  the  place  of  one  unimportant  scrap  of  eudase  can  be  bought  a  large  number 
of  instructive  crystals  of  quarts,  calcareous  spar,  Ac  This  prindple  is  of  course 
not  applicable  to  collections  which  are  not  at  all,  or  not  entirely,  intended  for 
instruction,  and  which  are  suf&dently  provided  with  all  common  specimens,  and 
with  incomes. 

The  chief  collection  wis  arranged  generally  on  Werner's  plan.  According  to 
this,  the  pupil  had  to  go  through  the  groups  according  to  thdr  separate  peculiaii- 
tios ;  first  according  to  color,  then  transparency,  then  luster,  ciystallizatiQn,  Ac 

To  afford  the  pupil  a  scientific  gratification  as  soon  as  possible,  I  was  accus- 
tomed to  permit  him,  if  capable,  to  take  some  single  group,  whose  crystallization 
was  easy,  and  go  through  with  it ;  such  as  lead  glance,  fiuor  spar,  Ac  Thus  he 
gained  a  first  dear  comprehension  of  the  wondrous  intelligence  that  pervades 
nature.  If  there  were  two  pupils,  perhaps  not  predsely  equal,  but  of  about 
equal,  cqtadty,  I  caused  them  to  go  through  the  collection  together ;  which  was 
beneficial  to  both.  On  the  contrary,  nothing  is  more  harmAil  than  to  doss  to- 
gether in  this  way  pupils  of  unequal  capacity.  The  more  capable  is  impeded,  or 
wearied,  by  the  slow  progress  of  him  who  is  loss  so ;  and  the  latter  ogoin  despairs 

*  WiMt  n  here  Mid  rallies  lo  my  iMlraetiom  in  mineralofy  et  Braslea.  No  objoetioa  abottM  be 
vaile  i«epectin(  Um  richncM  of  the  cdlcciioo  there;  fur  tometbiiic  c«n  be  done,  even  with 
MMller  sMone. 
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«t  the  iftpidity  of  the  Ibimer.  I  kept  *  diary,  in  whieh  I  cUdly  entered  briefly  tlie 
work  of  each  pupil,  end  how  he  had  done  it.  Thia  ia  of  the  greateat  use  in  trac- 
ing and  guiding  their  development  K  the  number  of  pupila  waa  laige,  I  found 
the  following  arrangement  veiy  convenient  I  had  all  the  more  difficult  crystala 
numbered,  acoordlng  to  Hany'a  platea,  and  the  number  lay  with  each  one.  The 
pupila,  who  had  made  auffident  progreea,  made  a  written  deaoription  of  the  arya* 
tela,  and  laid  their  paper  next  to  the  deacribed  crystal.  Thua  only  a  very  brief 
oompaiieon  of  their  description  with  my  own  waa  neceasaiy.  If  they  agreed,  well ; 
if  not,  the  pupil  studied  the  crystal  further,  until  the  deacriptiona  coincided— un- 
less, indeed,  there  had  been  an  error  on  my  part  Of  such  an  occurrence  I  am 
never  aahamed.  I  do  not  deaire  to  be  to  my^  pupils  an  undisputed  authority, 
but  a  teacher  who  underatanda  hia  duty  to  them ;  and  hia  fliat  duty  ia  love  of 
troth. 


Tm.   GEOIETRT. 

nVtMbUd  tnm  RraBtr*B  *^Bitttnf¥  iWiy^yy/'  far  Um  Amttkan  iouml  of  Bdnatioa.] 


The  achool-diiys  of  the  writer  fell  in  the  Utter  yeva  of  the  Uai 
cmtory.  At  that  time  the  opinion  prevailed  that  but  few  echolarB 
had  a  talent  for  mathematics;  an  opinion^  indeed,  which  seemed  to 
be  supported  bj  the  usually  trifling  results  of  mathematical  instruction* 
Later  defendera  of  this  department  of  study,  however,  eontroYeited 
this  doctrine.  It  is  not  the  pupils,  they  said,  who  are  deficient  in 
capacity  for  learning  mathematios ;  it  is  the  teachers,  who  have  not 
the  talent  for  teaching  it  If  the  teachers  would  follow  the  proper 
method,  they  would  learn  that  all  boys  have  more  or  less  capacity 
for  mathematics. 

When  I  remember  how  often  even  the  more  talented  of  my  comr 
panions  fell  into  despair  from  finding  themselves,  with  the  best 
inclination,  unaUe  to  follow  the  instructions  of  thdr  mathematical 
teacher,  I  find  myself  ready  to  agree  with  these  defenders. 

At  the  end  of  my  university  course,  I  went  to  Freiberg,  At  the 
mining  school  there,  under  the  able  instniction  of  Werper,  I  first 
became  acquainted  with  crystallography,  which  had  inexpressible 
attractions  for  me.  The  more  I  advanced  in  this  sbidy,  and  the 
greater  my  love  of  it,  the  more  clearly  I  saw  that  crystallography 
was  for  me  the  right  banning,  the  iotroducUon,  to  geometry.  What 
if  this  is  the  case,  I  reflected,  with  others  also ;  especially  for  students 
of  a  more  receptive  tendency,  who  are  repelled  by  the  rigon  of 
logical  demonstrations  f 

No  one  can  quite  escape  from  himself;  and  the  reader  will  forgive 
me  iC  in  the  f<4lowing  views  upon  elementary  instruction  in  geology, 
I  exhibit  too  much  of  the  course  of  my  own  studies  in  it  He  can, 
however,  abstract  what  is  merely  personal  firom  what  is  applicable  to 
others. 

And  now  to  my  subject 

Formerly  geometiy  and  Euclid  were  synonymous  terms.  To  stndy 
Budid  was  to  study  geometry ;  he  was  the  personification  of  geometry. 
His  **  JZcnKnte,"  a  school-book  for  two  thousand  years,  is  much  the 
oldest  sdentifio  schooUbook  in  the  world.  Composed  three  hundred 
years  before  Christ,  for  the  Museum  at  Alexandria,  it  was  exclusively 
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used  in  ancient  times,  and  in  modern  times  also,  down  to  tlie  eighteenth 
oentarj. 

To  this  imposing  permanent  eminence  of  Euclid's  ^  Elements^  for 
two  thousand  years,  corresponds  its  great  diffusion  among  civilized 
and  even  half-civilized  nations.  This  is  shown  most  strikingly  by  the 
great  number  of  translations  of  it.  It  has  been  translated  into  Latin, 
German,  French,  English,  Dutch,  Danish,  Swedish,  Spanish,  Hebrew, 
Arabic,  Turkish,  Persian,  and  Tartar.* 

With  few  exceptions,  there  is  the  utmost  harmony  in  praise  of 
Euclid.  Let  us  hear  the  evidence  of  a  few  authors.  Monttlcla,  the 
historian,  says,  "  Euclid,  in  his  work,  the  best  of  all  of  its  kind,  col- 
lected together  the  elementary  truths  of  geometry  which  had  been 
discovered  before  him ;  and  in  such  a  wonderfully  close  connection 
that  there  is  not  a  single  proposition  which  does  not  stand  in  a 
necessary  relation  to  those  preceding  and  following  it.  In  vain  have 
various  geometers,  who  disliked  Euclid's  arrangement,  endeavored  to 
break  it  up,  without  injuring  the  strength  of  his  demonstrations. 
Their  weak  attempts  have  shown  how  difficult  it  is  to  substitute,  for 
the  succession  of  the  ancient  geometer,  another  as  compact  and  skill- 
ful. This  was  the  opinion  of  the  celebrated  Leibnitz,  whose  authority, 
in  mathematical  points,  must  have  great  weight ;  and  Wolf,  who  has 
related  this  of  him,  confesses  that  he  had  in  vain  exerted  himself  to 
bring  the  truths  of  geometry  into  a  completely  methodical  order, 
without  admitting  any  undemonstrated  proposition,  or  impairing  the 
strength  of  the  chain  of  proof.  The  English  mathematicians,  who 
seem  to  have  displayed  most  skill  in  geometry,  have  always  been 
of  a  similar  opinion.  In  England,  works  seldom  appear  intended  to 
fiicilitate  the  study  of  the  sciences,  but  in  fact  impede  them.  There, 
Euclid  is  almost  the  only  elementary  work;  and  England  is  certainly 
not  wanting  in  geometry." 

The  opinion  of  Lorenz  agrees  entirely  with  that  of  MontQcla.  In 
Euclid's  works,  he  says,  **Both  teacher  and  pupil  will  alike  find 
instruction  and  enjoyment  W^hile  the  former  may  admire  the  skill- 
ful association  and  connection  of  his  propositions,  and  the  judgment 
with  which  his  demonstrations  are  joined  to  each  other  and  arranged 
in  succession,  the  latter  will  enjoy  the  remarkable  clearness  and  (in  a 
certain  sense)  oomprehensibility  which  he  finds  in  him.*  But  this 
ease  of  comprehension  is  not  of  that  kind  which  is  rhetorical  rather 
^an  demonstrative,  and  this  absolves  from  reflection  and  mental 
effort;  such  an  ease,  purchased  at  the  expense  of  thoroughness,  would 
be  beneath  the  dignity  of  such  a  science  as  preometry.    And  more* 

*  Montlicla,  I.,  24.    The  lii(  of  editiout  and  trantlationt  of  Euclid's  •'  Elementa  "  occopiM, 
Id  the  fourth  port  of  FAbriciu'  "BiUMheea  Ormca,"  tlxteeo  quarto  pages. 
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over,  Euclid  himself  was  so  penetrated  with  a  sense  of  the  derivatioa 
of 'the  value  of  geometry,  from  the  strict  course  pursued  in  its  demon- 
strations, that  he  would  not  venture  to  promise  even  his  king  any 
other  way  to  learn  it  than  that  laid  down  in  the  ^ElenunU?*  And 
in  truth,  the  strictly  scientific  procedure,  which  omits  nothing,  but 
refers  every  thing  to  a  few  undeniable  truths  by  a  wise  arrangement 
and  concatenation  of  propositions,  is  the  only  one  which  can  be  of 
the  greatest  possible  formal  and  material  use;  and  authors  or  teachers, 
who  lead  their  readers  or  pupils  by  any  other  route,  do  not  act  fairly 
either  to  them  or  to  the  science.  Nor  have  the  endeavors,  which 
have  at  various  times  been  made,  to  change  Euclid's  system,  and 
sometimes  to  adopt  another  arrangement  of  his  propositions,  some- 
times to  substitute  other  proofs,  ever  gained  any  permanent  success, 
but  have  soon  fallen  into  oblivion.-  Geometry  will  not  come  into  the 
so-called  'school  method,'  according  to  which  ^y&tj  thing  derived 
from  one  subject — a  triangle,  for  instance—^is  to  be  taken  up  together. 
Its  only  rule  of  proceeding  is  to  take  up  first  what  is  to  serve  for  the 
right  understanding  of  what  comes  afterward." 

Thus  Lorenz  considered  Euclid's  work  unimprovable,  both  as  a 
specimen  of  pure  mathematics  and  as  a  class-book.  Elartncr  thought 
the  same.  The  more  the  manuals  of  geometry  dififer  from  Euclid,  he 
said,  the  worse  they  are.  And  Montftcla,  after  the  paragraph  which 
I  have  quoted,  proceeds  to  detail  the  defects  of  the  correctors  of 
Euclid.  Some,  disregarding  strictness  of  demonstration,  have  resorted 
to  the  method  of  inspection.  Others  have  adopted  the  principle  that 
they  will  not  treat  of  any  species  of  magnitude — of  triangles,  for 
instance — until  they  have  fully  discussed  lines  and  angles.  This  last, 
Moutucla  calls  a  sort  of  childish  affectation ;  and  says  that,  to  adhcro 
to  the  proper  geometrical  strictness  in  this  method,  the  number  of 
demonstrations  is  increased  as  much  as  it  would  be  by  beginning 
with  any  thing  of  a  compound  nature,  and  yet  so  simple  as  not  to 
require  any  succession  of  steps  to  arrive  at  it  And  he  adds :  *4  will 
even  go  further,  and  am  not  afraid  to  say  that  this  affected  arrange- 
ment restricts  the  mind,  and  accustoms  it  to  a  method  which  is  quite 
inconsistent  with  any  labors  as  a  discoverer.  It  discovers  a  few  truths 
with  great  effort,  when  it  would  be  no  harder  to  seize  with  one  grasp 
the  stem  of  which  these  truths  are  only  the  branches."! 

•  *•  There  is  no  royal  roMd  lo  feometry." 

t  This  rearis  as  if  MoQtiicIa  had  read  many  of  the  modern  nathematlcal  works;  The 
abridpnent  and  alteration  of  the  *•  memetat "  began  ss  early  as  in  the  aizteenth  century,  and 
in  the  second  half  of  the  seveoteeulh  the  number  of  altered  editions  increased.  Such  were 
*♦  Eight  books  of  Endid*a  ^Blentents,*  arranged  for  the  eatier  understandings  by  Decha!et,*' 
{BtididCt  etementorum  libriodo/td  fneUiorrm  eaptum  nccomnutdaii  auctere  Dechahs^)  IGGO  • 
aod  '^Eue-'iiPs  'ElemenUy'  demonstrated  in  a  new  and  cnmpemdious  manner ^"  {^EudidCs  elemen- 
ta  nsva  methodoet  compendiarie  demonstrata,)  8en#,  1C90,  &c.    Hontiicia  may  also  have  had 
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The  opinions  of  the  admirers  of  Euclid  seem  to  agree  in  this ; 
that  the  ^Elements  ^  constitute  a  whole,  fonned  of  many  propositionsi 
connected  with  each  other  in  the  firmest  and  most  indissoluble  con- 
nection, and  that  the  order  of  the  propositions  can  not  be  disturbed, 
because  each  is  rendered  possible  by,  and  based  upon,  the  preceding, 
and  again  serves  to  render  possible  and  to  found  the  next.  As  a 
purely  mathematical  work,  and  as  a  manual  of  instruction,  Euclid*8 
^ElemenW^  are  so  excellent  that  all  attempt^  to  improve  it  have 
failed. 

On  reading  these  extracts  it  might  be  imagined  that  all  the  world 
was  quite  unanimous  on  the  subject  of  instruction  in  geometry,  and 
that  all  acknowledged  as  their  one  undoubted  master  this  author,  who 
has  wielded  for  two  thousand  years  the  scepter  of  the  realm  of  geom- 
etry. But  far  from  it  We  find  strange  inconsistencies  prevailing 
on  the  subject,  which  are  in  the  most  diametrical  opposition  to  these 
supposed  opinions  respecting  Euclid.  For  how  can  we  reconcile  the 
discrepancy  of  finding  the  same*men  who  see  in  Euclid  such  a  closely 
knit,  independent,  and  invariable  succession  of  propositions,  omitting, 
in  instruction,  whole  books  of  the  ^*' Elements ?^^  If  they  make  use 
of  the  whole  of  the  first  book,  this  only  proves  that  they  consider 
that  book  as  a  complete  and  independent  whole.  Others  go  as  far  as 
through  the  sixth  book,  omitting,  however,  the  second  and  fiilh ;  and 
still  others  take  the  first,  sixth,  then  the  seventh,  and  then  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth,  entirely  omitting  the  thirteenth.  Can  a  book  of  the 
supposed  character  of  this  be  treated  in  such  a  way,  losing  sometimes 
five,  sometimes  nine,  and  sometimes  twelve  of  its  thirteen  books  ? 

But  how,  I  ask  again,  can  we  reconcile  such  treatment  with  such 
descriptions  of  Euclid's  ^Elements  ?^^  If  we  closely  examine  these 
descriptions,  however,  we  shall  see  that,  notwithstanding  the  lofty 
tone  of  their  laudations,  they  still  lack  something.  All  praise  the 
thorough  and  close  connection  of  the  book,  but  nothing  more.  It  is 
as  if,  in  representing  a  handsome  man,  he  should  be  made  only  mus- 
cular and  strong-boned ;  or,  as  if  the  only  thing  said  in  praise  of 
Strasburg  Minster  should  be  that  its  stones  were  hewed  most  accu- 
rately, and  most  closely  laid  together.  But  is  there  nothing  in  the 
work  of  Euclid  to  admire  except  the  masterly,  artistic  skill  with  which 
he  built  together  so  solidly  his  masonry,  his  mathematical  proposi- 

reference  to  the  ^'  New  Elements  qf  Geometry,**  {Nouzeaux  eUmens  de  giotMtrie^i  Paris, 
1667.  This  was  by  Aroaald,  of  the  celebrated  school  of  Port-Royal.  Lacroix  says  of  It,  "  It 
Is.  as  I  believe,  the  first  work  in  which  the  geometrical  propositions  were  classed  accordinf 
to  abstractions ;  the  properties  of  lines  being  treated  flrM,  then  those  of  surfaces,  and  then 
those  of  bodies  "  **  E—aya  on  inetruction  generally  and  in  mathefnaiica  in  particular^" 
(Esoeu'e  eur  Venweignement  en  giniral  el  surcebtidee  mathimtUiqu/ea  en  partieulier,)  By 
Lacroiz,  Paris,  1816,  p.  289.  Unfortunately,  1  have  been  unable  to  examine  Arnauld's  work. 
By  Lscroiz's  description,  U  would  seem  to  have  beena  foremnner  of  the  Pestalossiao  sdiool. 
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tioDsf  Is  there  notTerymnch  beauty  in  the sdentifio  thought,  so  pro- 
profoond,  eo  oomprehenriTe,  and  so  thoroughly  diffused  through 
every  part  of  the  work  ?  The  great  Kepler  was  even  iospired  by 
this  beauty,  and  was  ezoeedingly  enraged  at  Ramus'  attack  on  Euclid^ 
especially  against  the^th  book  of  the  *^BUment9^  Ramus  said 
that  he  had  never  read  any  thing  so  confused  and  involved  as  that 
book;  whereupon  Kepler  answers  him  thus:  ^M  you  had  not 
thought  the  book  more  easily  intelligible  than  it  is,  you  would  never 
have  found  fiiult  with  it  for  being  obscure.  It  requires  great  labor, 
concentration,  care,  and  special  mental  effort,  before  Euclid  can  be 
understood.  *  *  *  You,  who  in  this  show  yourself  the  patron  of 
Ignorance  and  vulgarity,  may  find  &ult  with  what  you  do  not  under- 
stand; but  to  me,  who  am  an  investigator  into  the  causes  of  things, 
the  road  thereto  only  opened  itself  in  this  tenth  book."*  And  in 
another  plaoe  he  says,  "By  an  ignorant  decision  this  tenth  book  has 
been  condemned  not  to  be  read ;  which,  read  and  understood,  may 
reveal  the  secrets  of  philosophy.'* 

Kepler  also  further  attacks  Ramus,  for  not  subscribing  to  the  asser- 
tion of  Proclus — although  it  is  evidently  true — that  the  ultimate  design 
of  Euclid's  work,  toward  which  all  the  propositions  of  all  the  books 
tend,  was  the  discussion  of  the  five  r^^lar  bodies.*  And  Ramus 
has  put  forth  the  singularly  rash  assertion  that  those  five  bodies  are 
not  forthcoming  at  the  end  of  Euclid's  *^ElemenUr  And  by  thus 
destroying  the  purpose  of  the  work,  as  one  might  destroy  the  form  of 
an  edifice,  there  is  nothing  left  except  a  formless  heap  of  propositions. 

"They  seem  to  think,**  says  Kepler,  further,  "that  Euclid's  work 
was  called  ^EUmenU  *  (tfroixsia)  because  it  affords  a  most  various 
mass  of  materials  for  the  treatment  of  all  manner  of  magnitudes,  and 
of  such  arts  as  are  concerned  with  magnitudes.  But  it  was  rather 
called  ^EUmanU^  firom  its  form;  because  each  subsequent  proposi- 
tion depends  upon  the  preceding  one,  even  to  the  last  proposition  of 
the  last  book,  which  can  not  dispense  with  any  preceding  one.  Our 
modem  constructors  treat  him  as  if  he  were  a  contractor  for  wood; 
as  if  Euclid  had  written  his  book  to  furnish  materials  to  every  body 
else,  while  he  alone  should  go  without  any  house.** 

Kepler's  estimate  differs  materially  from  those  first  given,  in  that 
he  does  not  only  praise  Euclid*s  skill  in  building  firm  and  solid 
masonry,  but  the  magnificence  of  his  whole  structure,  from  foundation- 
stone  to  ridge-pole.  But  later  mathematicians  have  found  fault  with 
Procltts  and  Kepler  for  brinppng  into  such  prominence  the  five  regular 

*  Bieepl  thoM  which  tr^at  of  ptrfccc  numher*.  ProcHui  mft  In  hit  conmeolMy  oa  th« 
am  bottk  of  Surlia.  '*  Enclid  beionyrd  to  lh«  Pbliink  MCt,  and  wm  ftmilinr  with  that 
t»hilo»phy,  and  acrordinfiy  Ihe  whole  of  hi«  elemtntaiy  eoone  looked  iMmrd  to  a  conrid> 
tntioo  of  Um  ftrt '  bonunAil  bodies  >  of  Pfaao." 
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bodies,  and  finding  in  them  the  nltimate  object  of  Euclid's  work. 
Even  Montiicla  and  Lorenz  do  this,  although,  as  we  have  seen,  they 
agree  wholly  with  Kepler  and  others  in  finding  that  the  chain  of 
propositions  in  Euclid's  ^  Elements  '^  is  a  most  perfect  one,  and  that 
no  proposition  is  stated  which  is  not  based  ugpn  a  previous  one.  But 
it  would  have  been  impossible  for  Euclid  to  construct  such  a  chain, 
had  he  not  at  the  beginning  of  it  seen  clearly  through  its  whole 
arrangement ;  had  he  not,  during  the  first  demonstration  of  the  first 
book,  had  in  his  eye  the  last  problem  of  the  thirteenth.  For  no 
architect  can  lay  the  first  foundation-stone  of  his  building  until  he 
has  clearly  worked  out  his  drawings  for  the  whole. 

The  most  superficial  observation  will  show  that  Euclid  begins  with 
the  simplest  elements,  and  ends  with  the  mathematical  demonstration 
of  solid  bodies.  He  commences  with  defining  the  point,  line,  and 
surface ;  treats  of  plane  geometry  in  the  first  six  books,  and  comes  to 
solids  only  in  the  eleventh.  The  first  definition  in  this  book,  that  of 
bodies,  follows  on  after  the  former  three.  Lorcnz  gives  us  the  reason 
why  Euclid  inserted  between  plane  and  solid  geometry,  that  is,  be- 
tween the  sixth  and  eleventh  books,  four  other  books.  "  The  considera- 
tion of  the  regular  figures  and  bodies,^'  he  says,  ^  presupposes  the  doc- 
trines laid  down  in  the  tenth  book  on  the  oommensurability  and  in- 
commensurability of  magnitudes ;  and  this  again  the  arithmetical  mat- 
ter in  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  books.** 

The  five  regular  solids,  in  point  of  beauty,  stand  altogether  by  them- 
selves among  all  bodies ;  Plato  calls  them  the  ^'  most  beautiful  bodies.** 
We  need  not  therefore  wonder  at  Euclid  for  taking,  as  the  crown 
of  his  work,  the  demonstration  of  their  mathematical  nature  and  of 
their  relations  to  the  most  perfect  of  all  forms,  the  sphere.  In  the 
eighteenth  proposition  of  the  thirteenth  book,  the  last  of  the  whole 
work,  he  demonstrates  the  problem.  To  find  the  sides  of  the  ^ve 
regular  bodies,  inscribed  in  a  sphere.  If  this  proposition  was  not 
the  intended  object,  it  is  at  least  certainly  the  keystone  of  the 
structure. 

Many  things  show  that  the  demonstration  of  the  five  regular  bodies, 
and  of  their  relations  to  the  cube,  was  really  the  final  object  of  the  **£/e- 
menisP  The  Greeks,  from  their  purely  mathematical  sense  of  beauty, 
and  remarkable  scientific  tendencies,  admired  and  studied  this  select 
pentade  of  bodies,  which  played  a  great  part  first  in  the  Pythagorean 
and  afterward  in  the  Platonic  school.  But  that  Euclid,  who  seems  to 
have  been  instructed  by  pupils  of  Plato,  followed  Pythagoras  and 
Plato  in  this  respect,  if  we  are  not  convinced  of  it  by  the  ^^ElemenU^ 
is  clearly  enough  shown  by  the  quotation  given  from  Proclus,  and  by 
the  following  ancient  epigram : — 
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"I3ie  Ute  chief  solids  of  Plato,  the  Samian  wise  man  invented, 
And  as  F^hagoras  found  them,  so  Plato  taught  ns  their  meaning: 
And  Euclid  based  upon  them  renown  wide-spread  and  enduring." 

This  epigram  from  Psellas  furnishes  an  indubitable  confirmation  of 
the  views  of  Proclus  and  Kepler,  respecting  the  arrangement  and 
object  of  Euclid's  great  work. 

I  observed  that,  in  former  times,  to  study  Euclid  was  to  stud  j  geom- 
etry. This  will  serve  as  a  sufficient  apology  for  the  space  which  I  am 
bestowing  upon  the  ^Elemmt»P 

What  was  it,  is  the  next  inquiry,  which  caused  the  later  mathema- 
ticians to  vary  so  much  from  Euclid's  course,  and  to  omit  whole  books 
of  his  work  ?     We  will  allow  them  to  answer  for  themselves. 

Of  the  first  six  books,  and  the  eleventh  and  twelfth,  Montiicia  re- 
marks that  they  contain  material  which  is  universally  necessary ;  and 
are  to  geometry  what  the  alphabet  is  to  reading  and  writing.  The 
remaining  books,  he  continues,  have  been  considered  less  useful,  since 
arithmetic  has  assumed  a  different  shape,  and  since  the  theory  of  in- 
commensurable magnitudes,  and  of  the  regular  bodies,  have  had  but 
few  attractions  for  geometers.  They  are  not  however  useless  for  per- 
sons with  a  real  genius  for  mathcmntics.  For  these  reasons,  both 
Montfkcla  and  Lorenz  recommend  these  five  omitted  books  to  mathe- 
maticians by  profession.  Of  the  tenth  especially,  Montlicla  says 
that  it  includes  a  theory  of  incommensurable  bodies  so  profound  that 
he  doubts  whether  any  geometer  of  our  day  would  dare  to  follow 
Euclid  through  the  obscure  labyrinth.  This  observation  is  worth 
comparing  with  the  expressions  of  Kepler  and  Ramus,  above  men- 
tioned, on  the  same  book. 

Of  the  thirteentli  book,  which,  with  the  two  books  of  Hypsicles  to 
follow  it,  treats  of  thecegular  solids,  MontUcla  says,  **  Notwithstand- 
ing the  small  value  of  this  book,  an  editor  of  Euclid,  Foix,*  Count  de 
Caudalle,  added  three  more  to  it,  in  which  he  seems  to  have  endeav- 
ored to  discover  evf^rj  thing  that  could  possibly  be  thought  of  resi>ect- 
ing  the  reciprocal  relations  of  the  five  regular  solids.  Otherwise,  this 
theory  of  the  regular  solids  may  be  compared  with  old  mines,  which 
are  abandoned  because  they  cost  more  than  they  produce.  Geome- 
ters will  find  them  at  most  worth  considering  as  amusement  for 
leisure,  or  as  suggestive  of  some  singular  prolem.*' 

What  would  Kepler  have  said  to  this  opinion  ? 

As  soon  as  we  consider  Euclid's  work  otherwise  than  as  a  single 

*  FrmiHjois  Fobc,  Coant  de  Candalle,  wbo  died  in  1G94.  in  his  ninety-second  jear.    He  found- 
ed a  metbematical  profeiwrehip  at  Bourdeaiut,  to  be  held  by  peraont  who  ahould  diacover 
a  new  property  of  Uie  five  regular  lolida.    The  first  edition  of  CandaUe's  Euclid,  witii  a  16th , 
book,  appeared  in  1366 ;  the  second,  with  17th  and  18th  books,  in  lS7a    It  la  Latin,  *<Jitfori  * 
Front,  Ftu$9eU9  CmdaOa." 
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whole,  we  see  at  once  a  necessity  for  modeling  tlie  eight  **  universallj 
necessary  "  books  into  a  new  manual,  of  reorganizing  it,  and  accom- 
modating it  to  a  new  object.  Distinguished  mathematicians  have 
undertaken  such  a  remodeling,  mostly  including  as  many  as  possible 
of  Euclid's  propositions,  and  even  of  his  {px>ups  of  them,  in  their 
manuals.  But  how,  it  will  be  asked,  can  a  work,  so  compactly  organ- 
ized as  Euclid^s,  be  capable  of  being  taken  to  pieces,  and  its  disjecta 
membra  be  arranged  into  a  hew  manual  ?  The  explanation  is  as  fol- 
lows : — Although  Euclid  set  out  from  one  fixed  point  to  reach  another, 
yet  he  did  not  proceed  in  one  straight  line  from  one  to  the  other, 
without  any  divergence.  His  single  propositions,  and  still  more  the 
groups  of  them,  have  a  species  of  independent  existence,  such  that 
they  can  be  recoroposed  into  new  manuals,  whose  arrangement  is 
wholly  different  from  that  of  Euclid. 

"It  is  with  the  fabric  of  the  thoughts 
As  it  is  with  a  weaver's  master-piece; 
Where  one  thread  governs  a  thousand  threads, 
And  the  shuttle  flies  backward  and  forward, 
And  the  threads  fly  unseen  hither  and  thither, 
And  one  stroke  affects  a  thousand  combinations." 

These  expressions  of  Goethe's  Mephistopheles  are  entirely  applicable 
to  Euclid's  master-piece. 

Shall  we  now  reject  these  good  modern  manuals,  and  use  in 
our  mathematical  studies  the  thirteen  original  books  of  the  ^^£le- 
mentsT^  Even  Kepler,  the  most  thorough-going  admirer  of 
Euclid,  would  object  to  this.  He  defended  and  praised  the  ^^JSU- 
ments  "  as  a  magilificent  scientific  work,  but  not  as  a  school-book.  He 
would  never  have  recommended  our  gymnasiasts  to  study  the  tenth 
book,  although  he  charged  the  celebrated  Bftmus  with  having  &llen 
into  a  grievous  error  in  thinking  the  book  too  easy,  since  it  required 
intellectual  exertion  to  understand  it.  Mont&cla,  although  he  ex- 
pressed himself  strongly  against  a  false,  enervating,  and  unscientific 
mode  of  teaching  mathematics,  yet  says  that  geometry  must  be  made 
intelligible,  and  that  many  manuals  have  subserved  this  end,  which 
he  has  gladly  made  use  of  in  instructmg;  and  that  he  would  recom- 
mend the  exclusive  use  of  Euclid  only  to  thoee  of  remarkable  math- 
ematical endowments. 

But  were  Euclid's  "^ Elements^  originally  a  manual  for  beginners? 
Shall  we  compare  the  learned  mathematicians  who  came  from  all 
countries  to  Alexandria  to  finish  their  studies  under  Euclid,  Eratosthenes, 
or  Hippai-chus,  with  gymnasiasts  sixteen  years  old  S  The  Museum 
at  Alexandria  was  at  first,  that  is  in  Euclid's  time,  a  mere  association 
of  learned  men ;  and  only  afterward  became  an  educational  institu- 
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tioD.*  Eodid  therefore  wrote  his  *^I!leme»U  *'  for  men  who  came  to  him 
already  well  experienced  in  mathematical  knowledge  and  ezerdaes. 
It  was  because  the  book  was  not  a  school-book  that  Euclid  gave  his 
answer  to  the  king  who  required  him  to  make  geometry  easier. 

But  what  was  the  origin  of  the  book  ? 

The  reader  may  perhaps  apprehend  that  this  question  will  lead  me 
into  historical  obscurity,  and  obscure  hypotheses.  But  there  is  no 
danger. 

Montilcla  says  that  Euclid,  in  his  book,  collected  such  elementary 
truths  of  geometry  as  had  been  discovered  before  him.  We  know,  of 
at  least  some  of  his  problems,  that  they  were  known  before  Euclid ; 
such^  for  instance,  as  the  Pythagorean  problems.  But,  nevertheless, 
Euclid  remains  entitled  to  the  credit  of  having  performed  a  service  of  in- 
calculable value  in  the  form  of  the  most  able  and  thoroughly  artistic 
editing. 

We  have  already  stated  the  idea  which  guided  him  in  this  task  of 
editing;  it  was  to  proceed  from  the  simplest  elements,  by  means  of 
points,  lines,  and  surfaces,  to  mathematical  bodies,  and  finally  to  the 
most  beautiful  of  them,  the  five  regular  bodies,  and  their  relations  to 
the  cube. 

But  would  geometrical  studies,  commenced  at  the  very  beginning 
on  Euclid's  principles,  have  led  immediately  to  an  elementary  system 
such  as  his?  Certainly  not  K  they  would,  what  occasion  would 
there  be  for  so  much  admiraUon  of  them,  and  of  calling  them  Ele- 
ments par  excellence^  and  their  author  ^  the  Ulemmtarist  f  " 

No  man  would  ever  have  begun  with  a  point,  a  non-existent  things 
{ens  non  ens^)  and  from  that  proceeded  to  linos,  surfaoea,  and  lastly  to 
solids.  Solids  would  rather  be  the  first  objects  considered;  objects 
of  the  natural  vision,  and  the  pupil  would  have  proceeded  by  abstract- 
ing from  this  total  idea  to  the  separate  consideraUon  of  surfiaoes, 
which  bound  solids ;  lines,  which  bound  surfaces;  and  lastly  of  points^ 
which  bound  lines. 

After  having  proceeded  to  this  ultimate  abstraction,  to  the  very 
elements  themselves  of  the  study,  Euclid  worked  out  his  elementary 
system  as  a  retrograde  course;  a  reconstruction  of  solids  from  their 
elements.  And  this  reconstruction  could  only  be  effected  by  the  aid  ' 
of  precise  knowledge  and  intelligent  technical  skill ;  of  a  full  under- 
standing of  the  laws  and  relations  of  figures,  solids,  dta 

Acute  Greek  intellects,  investigating  solids  and  figures,  and  subject- 
ing them  to  actual  vision,  would  of  course  discover  many  of  their 
laws  at  once,  and  readily.  Others,  however,  could  not  be  perceived 
by  intuition,  but  could  be  disclosed  to  the  understanding  only  at  a 

•Am  KUpfMl,  on  Um  Al«niidrteB  Mqwob.  Ill,  SSS. 
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later  period.*  In  examiDiDg  Uiis  cube,  for  iustance,  it  would  appear 
at  once  that  its  sides  were  equilateral  and  equiangular;  and  that  one 
of  its  horizontal  sides  was  bounded  by  four  vertical  ones.  But  that 
its  edge,  diagonal  of  a  side,  and  axis  are  to  each  other  as  y^l :  ^^2  : 
y/  3  could  not  be  perceived  with  the  bodily  eye,  but  appears  by  the 
help  of  the  Pythagorean  problem. 

The  demonstrations,  as  is  sufficiently  evident,  must  have  begun  with 
such  as  were  concrete,  simple,  and  visible,  and  proceeded  to  such 
as  were  more  comprehensive,  abstract,  and  beyond  the  scope  of  the 
senses.  For  instance,  the  application  of  the  Pythagorean  problem 
to  all  right-angled  triangles  would  scarcely  have  been  undertaken  at 
the  beginning.  But  in  the  case  of  isosceles  right-angled  triangles, 
inspection  would  show,  by  a  very  simple  demonstration,  that  the 
squares  of  the  sides  were  together  equal  to  the  square  of  the  hy- 
pothenuse.f  If  this  were  proved,  the  question  was  then  easily  sug- 
gested, Is  it  true  of  all  right-angled  triangles?  If  a  square  were 
divided  by  a  diagonal  into  two  triangles,  it  was  evident  that  each  of 
them  contained  one  right  angle  and  two  half  right  angles,  the  sum 
of  the  three  being  two  right  angles ;  and  then  the  question  would 
naturally  occur.  Is  this  true  of  all  triangles  ? 

In  the  same  manner  it  would  be  necessary  to  proceed  from  the 
simplest  and  most  regular  solids  and  figures  to  the  more  complicated 
and  less  regular ;  from  those  most  easily  seen  by  the  eye  to  the  more 
abstract,  requiring  the  use,  not  of  the  senses,  but  of  the  reason. 
When  at  last  the  most  comprehensive  demonstration  and  definition 
had  been  learned,  there  would  be  no  further  mention  of  the  previous 
concrete  cases,  which  had  been  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  the 
more  abstract  ones,  but  the  cases  to  consider  would  now  be  those 
involved  in  the  definition  and  demonstration  last  found. 

It  has  repeatedly  been  observed  that  the  teacher  of  a  science  must 
adhere  to  its  proper  course  of  development,  and  must  in  his  instruc- 
tions follow  it  more  or  less  strictly.  Every  pupil  ought  once  to  follow 
this  path,  which  its  first  discoverers  and  investigators  worked  out  after 

•  See  myAB  C-Book  of  Crystallography,"  {A  B  C-Bueh  der  KryslaUkunde^)  pp.  IX., 
X3.,  XXIII.,  and  164 ;  and  Harniach,  **Mant$a2  of  the  German  ComniTfi  School  Syttentf" 
(Handbuch  titer  daa  deutaehe  Volkschulweeens,)  lit  ed.,  18Q0,  p.  S32. 

t  The  demonstration  may  be  somewhat  as  follows :— 
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ABC,  isosceles  rifrht-an^Ied  trlani^Ie.  A  B  D  E,  the  square  of  its  hypnthenuse,  contains 
eifitt  small  trlan|rles,  and  the  sqiiareR  on  Us  sides  tojpether  coutaiu  aleo  eight,  and  all  of  theie 
smalt  triongles  are  of  the  same  size  and  shape. 
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BO  maDj  and  lont^-enduring  errors,  but  which  the  present  pupiU,  with 
their  teacher's  aid,  now  find  out  in  a  shorter  time,  and  with  certainty. 
According  to  these  principles,  to  which  I  subscribe,  I  consider  it 
natural  to  begin  teaching  geometry  with  treating  of  solids,  with 
which  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  actual  development  of  the  science 
began ;  and  to  proceed  from  that  point,  by  abstraction,  to  the  elements. 
It  is  here  that  £uclid*s  method  should  be  adopted,  and  that  we  should 
proceed  by  demonstrations,  from  the  elements  up  to  solids.  In  the 
.  former  course,  it  is  instruction  that  leads,  and  reason  silently  follows; 
in  the  latter,  the  reason  speaks,  and  the  intuition  must  place  faith  in  it. 

Many  mathematicians  are  now  agreed  that  Euclid's  demonstrative 
course  of  instruction  should  be  preceded  by  an  introduction  of  an 
intuitional  character.  In  the  theory  of  forms  brought  forward  by 
Pestalozzi  and  his  school,  in  particular,  was  discovered  a  preparatory 
course  in  geometry,  in  which  intuition  was  the  chief  actor,  as  is  the 
reason  in  geometry  proper.* 

Still,  however,  the  beginning  was  not  made  with  solids,  but,  in 
accordance  with  a  method  of  elementarizing  which  was  pushed  even 
to  caricature,  with  points — ^unroeasurable,dimensionless  points.  Lines 
come  next,  and  were  taught  in  innumerable  and  aimless  combinations. 
Lastly,  surfaces  were  discussed;  for  of  solids  Schmid's  well-known 
Theory  of  Form,  the  predecessor  of  many  more,  scarcely  spoke  at  all, 
and  what  little  was  said  was  not  worth  mentioning.f 

The  necessity  was  afterward  felt  of  beginning  with  a  solid — ^the 
cube,  for  in9tance ;  but  merely  with  the  design  of  showing  from  it  the 
process  of  abstraction  by  which  to  proceed  from  the  solid  to  the  point 
As  soon  as  this  had  been  briefly  done,  they  then  commonly  proceeded 
to  the  combination  of  points,  lines,  &c.,  and  to  other  operations,  as 
were  just  alluded  to.  How  important  soever  this  theory  of  form 
may  seem  to  me,  and  however  much  I  may  honor  the  intelligence, 
industry,  and  effort  with  which  this  new  course  of  discipline  was 
worked  out  by  able  pedagogues,  still  I  can  not  possibly  recognize  the 
method  which  they  followed  as  the  right  one.J 

What  I  would  recommend  is,  that  instruction  in  geometry  should 
begin,  not  with  such  a  brief  analysis  of  one  or  another  solid  into  its 
geometrical  elements,  but  with  a  continued  study,  at  some  length,  of 
many  mathematical  solids.  And  now,  if  solids  are  to  be  both  the 
beginning  and  the  end  of  the  elementary  study  of  geometry,  the 

'PkrtS^p.  101. 

t  Dinterwec  ^  Guide,**  (TTeytretMr.)   Second  edillonf  part  2,  p.  198, 4to. 

tienrirelx  ofrM  with  tha  aeottuMl  able  judgment  pa^ccd  by  Curtmann  on  the  ftodjaf 
Fbru  in  eommon  acbools.  and  on  Fktwbel'a  '*  ecceniric  prnpocal  lo  us«  geometrical  combina- 
tions as  a  principal  amusement  for  abildreD."  See  Curtmann's  ^^  School  and  Uft*^  {DOi 
Sckmie  und  dot  UbM^)  p.  GSL 
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question  naturally  comes  up,  What  bodies?  Shall  they  be  those  of 
which  every  stereometry  treats — the  prism,  pyramid,  sphere,  cone, 
and  cylinder  ?     Shall  it  be  the  five  regular  solids  ? 

The  opinion  of  Montucla,  already  given  on  this  point,  might 
perhaps  alarm  us,  even  if  inclined  toward  an  affirmative.  He  com- 
pares the  theory  of  the  five  regular  bodies  to  ancient  mines,  which 
are  neglected  because  they  cost  more  than  they  produce.  "  Geome- 
ters," he  continues,  "  will  use  them  at  most  for  a  leisure  amusement, 
or  as  suggestive  of  some  singular  problem.'*  But  such  old  mining 
works  are  opened  again,  and  afford  great  profits;  and  the  merest 
leisure  sometimes  is  the  occasion  of  solemn  earnestness.  Of  many 
of  the  solids  which  the  ancient  mathematicians  constructed,  with 
scientific  geometrical  skill,*  the  originals  have  been  found  in  nature 
in  our  own  times;  and,  besides  these,  an  innumerable  multitude  of 
other  beautiful  forms,  in  which  are  revealed  laws  of  which  no  math- 
ematician ever  dreamed. 

It  is  mineralogy  which  has  opened  to  us  this  new  geometrical 
world — the  world  of  crystallography.  With  this  I  first  became 
acquainted,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  in  Werner^s  school,  at  Frei- 
berg. When  I  afterward  came  to  Yverdun,  in  1809,  and  made  myself 
acquainted  with  Schmid's  Theory  of  Forms,  this  latter  appeared 
to  me  the  most  uncouth  of  all  possible  opposites  of  crystallo- 
graphy. 

This  theory  of  forms  consisted  of  endless  and  illimitable  combina- 
tions. The  object  seemed  to  be  to  find  *at  how  many  points  a  line 
could  be  intersected;  but  no  reference  was  made  to  the  question 
whether  the  figures  resulting  from  such  combinations  were  beautiful 
or  ugly.  But,  in  the  absence  of  a  sense  of  mathematical  beauty, 
great  caution  must  be  used  in  approving  a  course  of  mathematical 
instruction  which  consists  principally  of  mathematical  intuitions. 
Nothing  of  any  value,  as  I  have  mentioned,  was  said  of  solids.  Every 
thing  seemed  designed  to  keep  the  boys  in  incessant,  intense,  and 
even  overstrained  productive  activity,  without  any  care  whether  the 
product  was  of  any  geometrical  value.  A  formal  result,  it  might  be 
said,  was  tlie  chief  thing  sought. 

But  how  diametrically  opposite  was  the  study  of  crystallography 
at  Freiberg  to  this  unnatural  and  endless  production  of  mathematical 
misconceptions!  It  began  with  a  silent  ocular  investigation  of  the 
wonderfully  beautiful  crystals  themselves ;  works  of  Him  who  is  the 
"Master  of  all  beauty."  A  presentiment  of  unfathomable,  divine 
geometry  came  upon  us ;  and  how  great  was  our  pleasure  as  we  grad- 
ually became  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  the  various  individual  forms, 

*  Includitif  KTeral  of  the  tbirteea  ArchimedcftO  toUdi. 


and  their  rdatiom.  Nobody  Uioogfai  of  any  special  formal  usefblness 
in  hia  study  of  crystals ;  it  would  have  seemed  almost  a  blasphemy 
to  US  had  any  one  told  us  to  ose  the  crystals  for  our  education.  We 
quite  foigot  ourselves  in  the  profundity  and  unfathomable  wealth  of 
our  subject;  and  this  beneficial  carelessness  seemed  to  us  a  much 
greater  formal  benefit  than  eould  have  been  obtained  by  any  restless 
running  and  hunting  after  such  a  benefit 

The  opposite  impressions  thus  received  at  Freibeig  and  Yverdun 
are  indelibly  impressed  upon  my  mind.  And  I  readily  admit  that 
all  mj  inclinations  drew  me  toward  a  quiet  invesUgation  of  God's 
works ;  an  inward  life  from  wh!  h  my  actual  knowledge  should  grad- 
ually grow.  In  proportion  as  I  have  eiperienced  the  blessiug  of  this 
peao^ul  mode  of  activity,  I  find  an  incessant,  restless,  overstrained 
activity  more  repulsive  to  me,  and  I  am  frightened  at  the  pedagogy 
ical  imperative  mood,  ** Never  stand  still!"  It  is  to  me  as  if  all 
beautiful  Sundays  and  their  sacred  r«st  were  entirely  abrogated,  and 
as  if  I  were  forced  to  hasten  forward,  restlessly  and  forever,  without 
once  delaying  for  peaceful  contemplation,  though  the  road  should 
lead  through  the  summer  of  paradise. 

But  to  return  to  my  subject. 

When,  twenty-four  years  ago,  I  wrote  my  *'  Attempt  at  an  A  B  C- 
Book  of  CryeiaUoffraphy;'  {Vtrtueh  eiaet  A  B  C-Buek  der  Kry9- 
taUkunde^)  I  remembered,  while  employed  on.  that  common  ground 
of  mathematics  and  mineralogy,  Schmid's  Theory  of  Forms,  and 
expressed  the  hope  that  a  sdentific  crystallography,  proceeding 
according  to  the  laws  of  nature,  might  accomplish,  in  a  regular  man- 
ner and  with  a  clear  purpose,  what  the  theory  of  forms  of  Pestalozxi's 
disciples  had  endeavored  to  do  without  regularity  or  definite  purpose. 

I  was  convinced  that  such  a  connection  with  the  subject  of  crystala 
must  give  to  the  treatment  of  the  theory  of  forms  a  character  entirely 
new,  and  entirely  opposite  to  that  previously  usual.  Wherever 
banners  were  required  to  practice  this  incessant  combination  and 
production,  they  would  now  be  employed  in  becoming  fiimiliar  with 
natural  crystals  and  models  of  them.  They  should  not  be  confined 
exclusively  to  models,  lest  they  should  fall  into  the  error  of  supposing 
themselves  to  have  to  do  only  with  human  productions;  and  of 
imagining  that  there  are  no  other  mathematics  except  those  of  man. 
Natural  crystals  lead  the  pupil  to  a  much  profounder  source  of  math- 
ematical knowledge ;  to  the  same  source  from  which  Plato,  Euclid, 
and  Kepler  drank.* 

*  UohVu  Talwible  work  on  th«  foroM  of  fnino  of  polleo  chowt  that  amoaf  them  an  MYermI 
■Mthemiitical  onw ;  as  ocUhcdrom.  telrabedrouc,  eabea,  and  pentafoiial  dod«cah«<lroiis. 
iMohPa  Coutribtttionm  Plate  1., 3 ;  PI.  lUJSK »,  35;  PI. VI.,  17, 18:  *c)  Schkiihr had alrfadj 
flcMcribed  dotlAahedrooa  and  IcoaabadnMia.  Thoa  mathrmaticai  IbniM  are  fuaDd  alao  io  tha 
Mathematical  workl. 
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I  will  here  give  some  details  to  show  that  proper  instmction  in 
crystallography  will  serve  tlie  same  purpose  which  was  sought  by  the 
theory  of  forms.  Every  solid,  I  would  first  say,*  fills  a  certain  space, 
and  the  questions  to  ask  respecting  it  are, 

1.  What  is  the  form  of  the  solid  (or  of  the  space  which  it  fills  ?) 

2.  What  is  its  magnitude,  (or  the  magnitude  of  the  space  which  it 
fills?) 

Similar  questions  arise  respecting  limited  superficies.  If  now  we 
compare  two  solids,  or  two  surfaces,  they  may  be  either, 

a.  Alike  in  form  and  magnitude,  or  congruent;  as,  for  instance, 
two  squares  or  cubes  of  equal  size.  The  squares  will  cover  each  other, 
the  cubes  would  fill  the  same  mold. 

b.  Alike  in  form  but  unlike  in  magnitude,  or  similar;  as  two 
squares  or  cubes  of  different  sizes.  Of  two  similar  but  unequal  solids, 
the  smaller,  A,  may  be  compared  with  the  larger,  B,  in  a  decreasing 
proportion.  If  any  line  of  A  equals,  for  instance,  one-half  of  the 
corresponding  line  of  B,  all  the  other  lines  of  A  are  to  the  corres- 
ponding ones  of  B  in  the  same  proportion. 

c.  Unlike  in  form  but  alike  in  magnitude,  or  equal ;  as  a  square 
and  a  rhomboid  of  equal  base  and  hight ;  a  square  prism  and  a 
crystal  of  garnet,  where,  the  side  of  an  end  of  the  prism  equals  the 
short  diagonal  of  one  of  the  rhombic  surfaces  of  the  crystal,  and  a 
side  edge  of  the  prism  is  twice  as  long  as  the  same  diagonal.  - 

d.  Unlike  in  form  and  magnitude. 

The  theory  of  form,  as  its  name  indicates,  is  chiefly  concerned  with 
the  forms  of  bodies  and  surfaces;  and  so  is  crystallography.  The 
latter  deals  only  incidentally  with  the  materials  of  bodies,  and  treats 
chiefly  of  the  shape  of  single  crystals,  and  the  comparison  of  difierent 
ones,  with  the  design  of  discovering  whether  they  vary  from  each 
other  or  not 

I  was  occupied  many  years  with  elementary  instruction  in  crystal- 
lography ;  and  from  these  labors  resulted  the  ^Attempt  at  an  A  B 
C'Book  of  Crystallography*'  which  I  have  already  mentioned. 

In  the  course  of  this  instruction  I  found  by  experience  how  much 
not  only  older  persons  but  even  bd)'s  of  ten  or  twelve  are  attracted 
by  these  beautiful  mathematical  bodies,  and  how  firmly  their  forms 
were  impressed  on  their  minds ;  so  firmly  that  the  more  skillful  of 
them  could  go  accurately  through  the  successive  modifications  of 
related  forms,  without  using  any  models. 

Any  one  who  has  studied  elementary  crystallography,  as  an  intro- 
duction to  geometry,  will  find  this  course  a  great  assistance  to  the 
understanding  of  the  ancient  Greek  geometers.     He  will  not  ask,  as 

*  8m  my  » il  B  C- Am*  tf  CryUOtogmph^,"  p.  IfiS.  * 


the  modern  matbematicitns  do,  irhat  is  the  use  of  inyestigating  the 
regubur  solids  f  And  he  will  find  himself  much  better  able  to  study 
in  the  method  of  the  ancients ;  a  method  the  neglect  of  which  has 
been  lamented  by  Fermat,  Newton,  and  Montiicla.  A  later  writer 
has  described  this  method  as  one  which  speaks  to  the  eyes  and  the 
understanding,  by  figures  and  copious  demonstrations.  And  he 
laments  that  the  more  recent  mathematicians  have  allowed  themselves 
to  be  carried  to  a  harmful  extreme  by  the  extraordinary  fiu^lity  of 
the  algebraic  analysis,  **In  fact,''  he  says,  ^the  ancient  method  had 
certain  advantages,  which  must  be  conceded  to  it  by  any  person  only 
even  moderately  acquainted  with  it  It  was  always  ludd,  and  en- 
lightened  while  it  convinced ;  instead  of  which,  the  algebraic  analysis 
constrains  the  understanding  to  assent,  without  informing  it  In  the 
ancient  method,  eyeiy  step  is  seen ;  and  not  a  single  link  of  the 
connection  between  the  principle  and  its  furthest  oqnsequenoe  escapes 
the  mind.  In  the  algebraic  analysis,  on  the  other  hand,  all  the  inter- 
mediate members  of  the  process  are  in  a  manner  left  out;  and  we 
merely  feel  convinced  in  consequence  of  the  adherence  to  rule  which 
we  know  is  observed  in  the  mechanism  of  the  operations  in  which 
great  pari  of  the  solution  consists.*** 

Speaking  pedagogically,  no  one  can  doubt,  after  the  descriptions 
thus  given,  whether  the  geometrical  method  of  the  ancients  has  the 
advantage,  in  regard  to  form,  over  the  analytical  one  of  the  modems. 
I  have  shown  elsewhere  how  harmful  it  is  to  give  the  boys  formulas, 
by  whose  aid  they  can  easily  reckon  out  what  they  ought  to  discover 
by  actual  intuition ;  as  in  the  case  where  a  pupil,  who  scarcely  knows 
how  many  surfaces,  edges,  and  angles  a  cube  has,  computes  instantly 
by  a  formula,  by  a  mere  subtraction,  what  is  the  number  of  angles 
of  a  body  having  182  sides  and  640  edges,  without  having  the  least 
actual  knowledge  of  such  a  body. 

'AaiBitanceorUM  prwtoaiDMKt of  th«  tmijtic  method  to  IbaDd  ta  tho  **MiemUfm 
CUntt  **  of  UfTMig*.  which  appMnd  Id  178ti  lo  thii,  the  aolhor  Mys» »  The  rwidtr  wiu 
flnd  no  drawings  to  ihia  work.  lo  tho  method  which  I  htTt  htr*  employed,  neither  con- 
•tmetioQa  oor  aay  other  gtometrteal  aor  meebonlcnl  opplkooc*  ort  Deeded ;  aoUili«  bat 
porelj  otfebntenl  opertltooD.** 
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tTnntlated  from  Raomer'a  **HUtory  qf  Pedagegp,"  for  tht  American  Journal  of  Edocation.) 


The  difference  between  ancient  and  modern  methods  of  instruction 
18  remarkably  clear  in  the  case  of  arithmetic. 

By  way  of  describing  the  ancient  method,  I  will  cite  portions  of 
one  of  the  oldest  and  best  reputed  of  German  school-books — the 
^Mementa  Arithmetices  *^  of  George  Peurbach.*  This  author  was, 
in  his  time,  the  greatest  mathematician  in  Germany ;  and  one  of  his 
pupils  was  the  gr^t  Regiomontanus.f 

Peurbach*s  arithmetic  began  with  the  consideration  of  numbers. 
''These,''  he  says,  '^are  divided  by  mathematicians  into  three  kinds: 
into  digits,  which  are  smaller  than  ten ;  articles,  (articuK,)  which  can 
be  divided  by  ten  without  a  remainder;  and  composite  numbers, 
consisting  of  a  digit  and  an  integer.  Unity  is  however  no  number, 
but  the  rudiment  of  all  numbers ;  it  is  to  numb^  what  a  point  is  to 
a  line.  In  arithmetic  it  is  usual,  after  the  manner  of  the  Arabs,  who 
first  invented  it,  to  work  from  right  to  left.  Every  figure,  when 
standing  in  the  first  place  at  the  right  hand,  has  its  own  primitive 
value ;  that  in  the  second  place  has  two  times  its  primitive  value,  in 
the  third  place  a  hundred  times,  in  the  fourth  one  thousand  times, 
and  so  on." 

The  second  chapter  is  on  addition.  ^To  unite  several  numbers  in 
one,  write  them  so  that  all  the  figures  of  the  first  place  (units)  shall 
stand  under  each  other,  and  in  like  manner  of  the  second  place^  and 
so  on.  naving  arranged  them  in  this  way,  draw  a  line  under  them, 
and  then  begin  the  work  at  the  right  hand  by  adding  together  all 
the  numbers  of  the  right  column.    The  sum  resulting  from  this 

*  **ElemMt9  tf  Arithmetic.  An  algorithm  of  whoie  numbera^  fraction:  common  rulu^  and 
proportion:  By  George  Peurbach.  AU  reeently  edited  with  remarkable  faitl^tUneea  and 
dib'genee,  1636.  With  preface  by  Philip  Mdanethon."  {Elementa  Arithmeticee.  Algo- 
rithmue  de  numerie  integriOtfractiet  reguUe  communibue^  et  deproportionibue.  Autore  Oeor- 
gio  Peurbaehio.  Omnia  reeene  in  Uteem  editajide  et  dUigentia  einguiari.  An.  1636.  Cym 
pra/aeione  Phil.  Melanth.)    Peurbach  was  born  in  1423,  and  died  1461. 

t  *'  Thia  philoaophy  oTceleatial  thlnga  waa  almoit  boro  again  in  Vienna  under  the  auapicea  of 
Peurbach.  Thia  whole  dei»artment  of  learning,  (aatronomj,)  after  having  lain  in  diahonor 
for  centuriea,  haa  of  lato  llouriahed  anew  in  Germany,  under  the  reatoring  handa  of  two  men, 
Peurbach  and  Regiomontanua.  Their  very  achievementa  teatify  that  theae  two  heroea  wei^ 
raiaed  op,  for  the  promotion  of  that  branch  of  learning,  by  aome  wonderful  power  of  divine 
appointment"  Thia  la  Melancthoo'ii  opinion,  aa  vtveu  in  hia  preface  In  the  ^'Sphttra"  of 
8acro  Boaco.  Comp.  MontUcla,  **JIietory  of  Mathemalicet"  part  3,  bnok  2;  alao  Schubert'a 
.•^Peurbaeht"  Ac. 
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addition  will  be  either  n  unit,  or  an  article,  or  a  eomposite  nnmber. 
If  a  unit,  write  it  under  the  line,  immediately  under  the  unite;  if  an 
article,  write  a  cipher*  there,  and  add  the  number  of  tens  to  the 
aeeond  column ;  if  a  oomposite  number,  write  the  units  under  the 
units,  and  add  the  tens  to  the  second  column.  Proceed  in  the  same 
manner  with  the  second  column,  but  do  not  forget  to  add  in  the  tens 
resulting  from  the  addition  of  the  first  column.  When  you  have 
finished  the  second  column,  proceed  to  the  third,  fourth,  isc  When 
you  add  up  the  last  column,  you  can,  if  the  addiUon  gives  tens,  set 
them  down  at  once." 

The  instruction  in  t]ie  other  ground  rules  is  given  quite  in  the 
same  way ;  as  is  the  mode  of  proving  examples.  For  multiplication 
he  espedally  recomnvends  the  multiplication  table.  *^If  you  have 
not  thoroughly  mastered  this,"  he  says,  **  I  assure  you  that,  if  you  do 
not  take  pains  to  learn  it,  you  will  make  no  progress  in  arithmetic" 

This  may  suffice  to  describe  the  style  of  P^urbach^  arithmetic, 
feur  hundred  years  old ;  the  same  method  has  prevmled  even  down 
to  our  own  times.  It  is  in  this  study,  as  I  have  said,  that  ^e  difier- 
ence  comes  out  most  clearly  between  the  ancient  and  modem  styles 
of  instruction.  To  show  this  in  a  single  point,  let  the  reader  compare 
Peurbach's  recommendation  about  the  multiplication  table  with  an 
expression  of  Diesterweg's.  The  latter  says,  **The  ancient  teachera 
made  the  famous  multiplication  table  the  basis  of  all  arithroetae. 
They  made  it  the  beginning  of  the  study,  printed  it  in  the  primer, 
and  impressed  it  mechanically  upon  the  children's  memories.  Nowa- 
days it  plays  a  more  subordinate  part;  and  this  single  ($ct  may  show 
how  far  we  have  left  the  worthy  ancients  behind  us  in  arithmetical 
instruction.  •  •  *  The  multiplication  table,  with  us,  comes 
after  the  addition  and  subtraction  tables,  and  before  the  divisioii 
table;  ti)atisall."t 

The  following  observations  will  state  the  difierence  between  the 
andent  and  modem  methods  of  instmction  in  arithmetic 

The  object  of  the  ancient  method  was  to  enable  the  children  to 

*  Cifrwm  or  Zfpkram  ;  olhen  mjjigvn  ntAiK.  or  eircuhw ;  m  Hudalrkhot  RegliH,  la 
hli  •Sfilmm9  itnttawtfoM,**  (isa6«)  p.  41.  Ufazimw  Ptenndco  (Id  th«  14th  OMiiury)  Ims 
n;tfpm  Ibr  naofhl.  nboMoeJ,  %  Piwo,  wroco  la  19»  a  •« TVmMm  m  tkt  Akmemt*'  (TVacMat 
49  Ahme»0  <n  which  h«  relatM  that  durinf  hte  rraTtli  ho  komed  Um  Indivi  ort  of  arithnolie, 
hf  which  wiih  ton  SfurM  aU  oambcra  eoa  ho  written,  (Ghm  kU  *  *  *  M*"^*  ^  <«• 
tijm  Q>  fmrf  Antbin  Zepkinm  afft»Mtur,)  (Whewcll,  l«  ISO.)  Uchtoaherf  A  SnD  »!•• 
•Zero (Qoofht)  to doriTcd  from  tgpkm  ond  tfpker,  the  Latin  and  Englioh  for  mn^ ;  and 
dMBt  from  tho  Hebrew  t^pAar,  to  count**  Meoafe  nya,  •'Gltfrt.--T1io  Spanlarda  Snt  look 
thto  word  froB  the  Arohii.  It  waa  Zafiro.**  Spaoiarda  ahaiifa  f  Into  h ;  howa,  laAo,  S«^n» 
Zwa.    Whoa  did  the  Oeman  Ziiftr  rMciTO  Ue  preaent  mfaoinc  Y 

t  b  Um  prc&ea  to  hto  **Bmmdtntk^»  IMeeterwcf  laya.  howerer,  ^^Any  one  dcalrov  of  ■mU- 
p^iVkncr  muBhari  tocethar  la  hto  hc«l  maat  know  the  mnHipUeatlOB  table  hf  hMit. 
The  lalarior  grade  of  conpotaiion  mutt  he  IbeiUtateil  hj  ihto  freat  meana  of  aMliCaac%  la 
ardw  10  avoid  dIflcalUeB  la  the  higher  frede."   Thtoagrceawtth  rciubach. 
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add,  subtract^  &c ;  an  art  of  arithmetic  was  sought,  not  an  under- 
standing  of  it,  a  theory  of  it  As  a  foreman  shows  his  apprentice 
how  to  do  his  work  by  categorical  imperatives,  First  do  this  and  then 
do  that,  without  any  whys  or  wherefores,  just  so  was  arithmetic 
taught,  without  any  effort  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  to  communicate 
to  the  scholar  an  understanding  of  the  things  he  did.  Nothing  was 
thought  of  except  skill  in  operating,  which  was  gained  by  much 
practice.  This  mode  of  instruction  was  made  more  natural  by  the 
{act  that  only  written  arithmetic  was  taught 

Pestalozzi  and  his  school  opposed  this  method  of  instruction,  and 
called  it  mechanical,  and  unworthy  of  a  thinking  being.  The  child, 
they  said,  must  know  what  he  is  doing;  and  should  not  merely 
perform  operations  without  any  understanding  of  them,  according  to 
the  teacher's  directions.  Understanding  is  the  chief  object;  the 
training  of  the  intellect  as  a  properly  human  discipline,  without  any 
relation  to  future  practical  life.  A  few  of  them  claimed  that,  if  the 
scholar  acquired  nothing  but  this  intelligent  knowledge,  if  it  was  done 
in  the  proper  methodical  way,  his  practical  skill  would  come  of  itself; 
that,  by  the  knowing  about  his  art  in  the  proper  manner,  a  man 
becomes  a  master  of  it.* 

The  ancient  method,  which  kept  the  pupils  at  unwearied  drilling, 
trained  skillful  and  certain  mechanical  laborers.  The  pupils  operated 
according  to  traditional  rules,  which  they  did  not  understand,  and 
which  even  the  teachers  themselves  very  likely  did  not  understand, 
any, more  than  the  master-mason,  when  showing  an  apprentice  how 
to  make  a  right  angle  with  a  string  divided  by  two  knots  into  lengths 
of  three,  four,  and  five  feet,  can  also  explain  to  him  the  Pythagorean 
problem. 

But  although  by  this  method  the  scholar  was  excellently  well 
prepared  for  many  computations,  which  he  will  have  occasion  for  in 
practical  life,  yet  he  will  be  quite  at  a  loss  how  to  help  himself  when- 
ever a  case  shall  come  up  to  which  he  can  not  apply  his  rule  exactly 
as  he  learned  to  use  it  This  will  appear  when  he  enters  upon 
Algebra ;  even  in  undertaking  to  use  letters  instead  of  figures  in  his 
much -practiced  Rule  of  Three.  Algebra  requires  every  where  a 
clear,  abstract  knowledge  of  arithmetical  operations  and  relations — a 
just  distinguishing  between  the  known  and  unknown  quantities 
which  are  to  be  sought  or  eliminated,  and  an  understanding  of  the 
mode  of  using  these  in  the  most  varying  cases.  But  all  this  will  be 
entirely  wanting  to  the  mere  routinist,  whose  thinking  is  done  by 
traditional  rules  founded  on  experience.    He  would  in  like  manner 

*  An  error  which  they  BUteequeiitlj  perceived  ;   and  afterward  labored  at  a  union  of 
knowledge  and  practical  skill. 
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find  himself  unprovided  with  an  intelligent  method  of  mental  arith- 
metic, such  as  requires  independent  work  by  the  scholar ;  for  what 
this  school  called  mental  arithmetic  was  nothing  but  an  inward 
display  of  figures,  and  an  inward  operation  performed  upon  them. 

Three  chief  adversaries  appeared  against  the  ancient  mechanical 
arithmetic,  of  whom  I  have  just  mentioned  two. 

The  first,  namely/  was  Algebra.*  This  represented  special  cases 
in  a  nniversal  way ;  and  treated  special  procedures  in  arithmetic  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  course  of  the  proceeding — the  law  according 
to  which  the  required  quantities  were  found — was  clearly  expressed. 
Letters  were  every  where  used  for  numbers — undetermined  numbers; 
for  any  letter  might  stand  for  all  possible  numbers.f 

Thus,  in  algebra,  the  understanding  and  investigating  of  universal 
relations  and  laws  appeared  as  opposed  to  mere  computations,  practiced 
according  to  a  rule  not  understood,  and  aiming  only  at  mechanical 
facility. 

In  like  manner  arose  the  true  method  of  mental  arithmetic,  which 
has  become  so  prominent,  especially  in  later  and  the  latest  times,  in 
the  place  of  the  usual  operating  upon  pictures  of  figures  within  the 
mind.  It  was  seen  that  upon  this  intelligent  mental  arithmetic  must 
be  based  a  right  understanding  of  the  mechanical  processes  of  arith- 
metic. This  was,  among  other  reasons,  because  the  mental  method 
obliged  the  pupil  to  perform  many  operations  in  an  order  quite  difier- 
ent,  and  even  entirely  opposed,  to  that  used  in  written  arithmetic 

The  third  adversary  of  the  old  method  of  arithmetic  was  the  intui- 
tion so  prominently  urged  by  Pestalozzi  and  bis  school.  While 
algebra  took  the  arithmetical  laws  out  of  concrete  numbers,  and 
established  them  as  ideas,  abstractly,  Pestalozzi,  on  the  contrary, 
sought  for  means  of  that  intuitional  instruction  which  must  precede 
all  reckoning  with  numbers,  and  without  which  that  reckoning  must 
be  without  any  proper  foundation.  As  algebra  developed  itself  out 
of  concrete  arithmedc,  so  was  the  idea  of  number  itself,  again,  to  be 
deduced  from  the  bodily  examination  of  numerable  objects  of  various 
kinds.  "The  mother,"  says  Pestalozzi,  "should  put  before  the  child, 
on  the  table,  peas,  pebbles,  chips,  &c.,  to  count ;  and  should  say,  on 
showing  him  the  pea,  Ac,  not  *  This  is  ow,'  but  *  This  is  one  pea^^ 
&cy  And  he  proceeds  to  say,  "  Wh 'e  the  mother  is  thus  teaching 
the  child  to  recognize  and  name  different  objects,  as  peas,  pebbles, 
Ac,  as  being  one,  two,  three,  &c,  it  follows,  by  the  method  in  which 
she  shows  and  names  them  to  the  child,  that  the  words  one,  two, 
three,  &c.,  remain  always  the  same ;  while  the  words  pea,  pebble, 

*  1  use  this  word,  like  Ealer,  Montiicia,  Krlec.  Soe,^  in  its  wider  ienve. 

t  Ki  lea*  *'MdJtuat  of  Pure  Mathtmatieti"  (.Lthrbueh  dtr  Beinen  Maihematik;*)  p.  7S;  *e. 
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ftc,  always  change,  as  the  nature  of  the  object  changes  which  is  thus 
used ;  and  bj  this  permanence  of  the  one,  and  constant  change  of 
the  other,  there  will  be  established  in  the  child's  mind  the  abstract 
idea  of  number ;  that  is,  a  definite  consciousness  of  the  relations  of 
more  or  fewer,  independently  of  the  objects  which  are  set  before  him 
as  being  more  or  fewer."* 

Thus  far  Pestalozzi  adheres  to  the  method  in  which  arithmetic 
had  always  been  begun,  in  a  manner  strictly  accordant  with  nature. 
Counting  had  been  taught  by  beans,  &c.,  and  especially  on  the 
fingers.  **You  can  count  that  on  your  fingers'*  is  an  old 
proverb. 

He  now,  however,  proceeds  further,  to  artificial  school-apparatus 
for  intuition.  He  and  his  fellow-teacher,  Krtisi,  prepared  some  ^  intu- 
itional tables"  for  this  purpose.  In  the  first,  the  numbers  from  one 
to  ten  are  separated  by  marks :  a  I  in  the  upper  horizontal  row,  II 
below  it,  and  so  on,  down  to  ten  such  marks  for  ten.  And  175 
pages  were  occupied  with  exercises  to  be  taught  upon  these  marks. 

The  second  intuitional  table  is  in  the  form  of  a  square,  divided 
into  ten  times  ten  small  squares.  The  ten  squares  in  the  upper  hori- 
zontal row  are  not  divided ;  those  in  the  second  are  halved  by  a  per- 
pendicular line;  those  of  the  third  are  divided  into  thirds  by  two 
such  lines ;  and  so  on,  to  the  last,  which  is  divided  into  ten  parts  by 
nine  perpendicular  lines. 

The  second  intuitional  table  is  properly  followed  by  the  third  in 
the  second  part  of  the  ^^Intuitional  Tlieory!^  It  is  a  large  square, 
divided  into  ten  rows  of  ten  small  squares.  The  first  of  the  first  hori- 
zontal row  is  undivided,  the  second  halved  by  a  horizontal  line,  the 
third  divided  into  three  parts  by  two  horizontal  lines,  and  so  on  to 
the  tenth.  The  ten  squares  of  the  first  perpendicular  row  are  divided 
in  the  same  way  by  perpendicular  lines,  and  the  other  squares  are 
divided  both  by  perpendicular  and  horizontal  lines,  (corresponding 
with  a  multiplication  table,)  according  to  their  order,  in  a  perpen- 
dicular and  a  horizontal  row.  Thus  the  hundredth  small  square, 
diagonally  opposite  that  which  is  not  divided  at  all,  is  thus  divided 
into  ten  times  the  smaller  squares,  of  which  each  is  a  thousandth  of 
the  large  one. 

The  second  table,  preceding  this,  consists  of  thirty-six  pairs  of 
parallel  lines,  equal  in  length  but  divided  dififerently.  The  pair  A 
and  B,  for  instance,  are  divided  by  points  into  six  equal  parts ;  but, 
besides  this,  A  is  divided  into  halves  and  B  into  thirds ;  the  former 
into  twice  three-sixths,  and  the  latter  into  three  times  two-sixths. 

*  PMtalosKi,  preface  to  part  2  of  hit  ^'^Intuitional  Theory  tf  the  BdUdiane  qf  Ntmbere^" 
{Aneehammgelchre  der  Zahienverhmniee.) 
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For  ik»  BMtliod  of  ittiDg  these  intuitioiial  tsUee  in  instractioii,  I 
refer  to  Po^taloni's  ^'Eiewuntarf  Books;'  and  to  Von  Tflrk^B  »  Leiter$ 
from  Mkmekm'BuekmJ^  I  shall  here  only  oflfer  a  few  obsenrations 
CD  them. 

By  means  of  these  tables  it  was  sought  to  elucidate  to  the  children 
the  four  ground  rulesi  fraotionsy  and  the  rule  of  three,  even  algebra- 
ioallj.  In  partioulaTi  every  number  was  oouaidered  as  composed  of 
ooesi  and  waa  referred  to  ones  as  its  elementary  parts.  And  this  waa 
done  not  only  at  first  to  fecilitate  a  clear  understanding,  but  in  sub- 
sequent paita  of  arithmetic,  and  even  to  a  wearisome  extent  Instead 
of  seven,  "seven  times  one"  wad  used;  and  again,  **One  is  the 
seventh  paii  of  seven.^  And  thus  were  composed  so  many  strange, 
wordy  problems;  as  "Three  times  half  of  two,  and  six  times  the 
seventh  part  of  seven,  are  how  many  times  the  fourth  part  of 

four?"t 

Pestaloni  should  undoubtedly  have  the  credit  of  calling  attention, 
by  his  ^^£letiufUoafy  Books^  to  the  visual  element  of  arithmetic,  which 
had  previously  been  almost  enUrely  n^lected  in  the  schools.  Since 
that  timt^  this  element  has  been  much  used  for  primaiy  instruction, 
and  as  a  means  of  laying  a  foundation  by  the  use  of  the  senses  for 
subsequent  insight  But  at  present^  meet  of  the  arithmetics  of  the 
Pestaloisan  school  vary  much  from  this  excessive  use  of  the  senses, 
as  is  shown  by  their  books  of  examples. 

It  is  clear  that  there  are  limits  to  the  use  of  the  intuitional  facul- 
ties. Pestalogi  exceeded  these  in  various  ways;  as  in  the  line 
divided  into  ninety  parts,  and  a  square  divided  into  ninety  rectangles, 
which  we  find  in  his  ^EUmintaty  BooksP  What  eye  would  dis- 
tinguish, in  his  third  table,  between  the  square  divided  into  nine 
times  ten  rectangles,  and  that  divided  into  ten  times  ten,  next  after  it  ? 

The  necessity  of  actual  intuition  at  the  banning  of  arithmetic  also 
led  Pestaloni  into  an  error.  "  When,*"  he  says,^  **  we  learn  merely 
by  rote  that  three  and  four  are  seven,  and  then  proceed  upon  this 
seven  just  as  if  we  actually  knew  that  three  and  four  were  equal  to 
seven,  we  deoeive  ourselves,  and  the  inner  truth  of  this  seven  is  not 
in  us ;  for  we  have  not  that  foundation  in  the  evidence  of  our  senses 
which  only  can  make  the  empty  word  a  truth  to  us." 

But  granting  that  I  can  inwardly  see  the  picture  of  the  statement 
that  3+4=7  in  marks,  peas,  dbc,  can  I  have  the  same  sort  of  vidble 
basis  within  me  when  I  would  add  59+76=195;  or,  rather, 
3567+4730=8306  f  Are  all  suoh  operations  as  these  last  then 
destitute  of  intuition !  that  is,  are  they  all  actually  empty  words  and 
nnintellig<pnt  labor  ? 
•  Pt  I, p.  1«.  *c  . p, 61,  *c      t  n».,p.S8.       P'llMt  Gcnrwte  T^ad^kn  CkSHnmJ' 
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These  considerations  may  enable  us  to  arrive  at  a  correct  estimate 
and  application  of  the  use  of  intuition.  It  is  intended  to  assist  the 
work  of  the  understanding,  by  representations  which  the  eye  will  easily 
take  in  and  the  mind  will  easily  retain ;  and  to  facilitate  the  compre- 
hension of  numbers  and  their  relations  to  each  other,  and  afterward 
the  methods  of  operating  in  agreement  with  the  ideas  thus  received. 
K  the  intuitional  powers  have  fulfilled  their  task,  and  if  a  correct 
understanding  has  been  attained  in  the  small  matters  at  first  studied, 
the  pupil  may  boldly  proceed  to  greater  numbers — to  numbers  so 
great  that  intuition  can  not  deal  with  them  at  all.  Thus,  the 
scholar's  intuition  on  the  subject  of  fractions  may  carry  him,  for 
instance,  at  furthest,  to  the  subdivision  of  a  line  into  twenty-four  equal 
parts,  and  to  their  designation  in  their  various  different  ways,  as 
2x12;  3X8;  4x6;  6x4;  8X3;  and  12x2.  By  means  of 
such  a  line  as  this  a  clear  idea  can  be  formed  of  the  mutual  relations 
of  fractions  of  different  denominators ;  as,  for  instance,  that  f^  =if = 
f =4^=f  or  that  fi=l,  &c.  But  the  eye  is  not  capable  of  taking 
in  Pestalozzi^s  line  subdivided  into  ten  times  ten  portions.  In  this 
case  the  understanding  has  to  assist  the  eye  much  more  than  the  eye 
the  understanding. 

We  have  seen  that  instruction  in  arithmetic  has  always  commenced 
with  visual  intuition,  and  that  Pestalozzi  endeavored  to  erect  this 
natural  proceeding  into  a  method — a  system  which  should  proceed  from 
a  right  beginning  to  a  right  end,  in  a  right  manner.  "With  this 
design  he  published  his  ^^ Elementary  Books  ^^  and  Intuitional  Tables. 
And  yet,  the  numerous  and  even  excessive  exercises  upon  these 
tables  had  really  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  arithmetic.  After  the 
pupil  had  completed  the  whole  of  these  exercises,  without  even 
knowing  the  Arabic  figures,  these  last  may  be  made  known  to  him 
"in  the  usual  manner,"*  and  their  value  as  dependent  on  their  places. 
After  this  comes  operations  with  figures. 

But  my  experience  has  been,  that  it  is  precisely  for  the  under- 
standing of  these  operations  that  intuition  is  most  necessary.  The 
tiresome,  inanimate  marks  of  the  Pestalozzian  tables  seem  to  rao 
peculiarly  unsuitable  for  children,  who  rather  require  colored  or 
shining  things,  such  as  will  easily  impress  their  fancy.  And  again,  if 
these  things  are  to  open  the  road  to  operations  with  figures,  they 
must  represent  not  mere  units,  but  must  be  adapted  to  the  decimal 
system — the  system  of  Arabic  figures.  I  made  use  of  counters; 
which,  if  properly  managed,  will  afford  much  assistance.! 

A  difference  must  be  made  between  numbers  and  figures.    The 

•  Tiirk,  101.       t  See  Appendix  III.  on  thia  point. 
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same  namber  can  be  indicated  bj  very  different  figures;  as,  ibr 
instanoey 


One. 

Five. 

Ten, 

Hondred. 

Thousand. 

<k 

i 

i 

> 

a 

I 

V 

X 

C 

M 

1 

5 

10 

100 

1000 

To  comprehend  the  wondrous  and  almost  magic  power  of  the  so- 
called  Arabic  figures,  it  is  onlj  necessary  to  work  the  same  example 
with  these  and  with  the  Greek  or  Roman  figures.*  The  example  in 
the  note  is  very  simple ;  the  difference  will  appear  more  evidently 
on  trying  even  a  very  moderately  large  example  in  **  long  division  ^ 
with  the  Roman  figures.  And  if  there  is  such  a  difference  even  in  the 
elementary  part  of  arithmetic,  how  much  greater  will  it  be  in  more 
complicated  work ! 

In  later  times  this  written  arithmetic,  so  far  from  being  an  object 
of  admiration,  has,  on  the  contrary,  been  so  violently  attacked  that 
mental  arithmetic  has  ^umed  a  remarkable  predominance  over  it 
A  teacher  wrote  a  little  work,  entitled  ^Htad  or  Thought-Ariihnutic  ;  ^ 
in  which  written  arithmetic  was  almost  synonymous  with  *^  mindless 
arithmetic'*  This  reaction,  however,  was  quite  natural.  We  have 
already  seen  that  in  early  times  pupils  were  taught  only  the  opera- 
tions with  figures ;  that  they  only  learned  to  juggle  according  to  the 
rules  given  them,  and  did  not  even  know  how  they  arrived  at  the 
results  of  their  operations.  Schiller  objects  to  certain  authors  that 
'*  language  did  their  thinking  and  wrote  their  poetry  for  them.'^  In 
like  manner  the  wonderful  decimal  system  thought  for  these  scholars, 
if  not  even  for  their  teachers  themselves. 

It  is  at  present  a  source  of  satisfaction,  that  by  mental  arithmetic 
this  juggling  business  is  to  be  brought  to  an  end.  And  forcer- 
tainty^s  sake  it  is  strictly  forbidden  to  perform  the  mental  operations 
with  the  help  of  imaginary  figures,  this  being  really  identical  with 
written  arithmetic 

But  a  proper  regard  should  be  paid  to  the  latter ;  and  it  should  be 
remembered  how  soon  we  come  to  the  limits  of  mental  aritlimetical 
operations  where  we  become  obliged  to  use  figures,  letters,  or  visible 
representatives  of  some  kind.  Many  persons  are  inclined  to  exceed 
these  limits,  even  by  force ;  and  imagine  that  by  the  most  compli- 
cated examples  in  mental  arithmetic  they  can  develop  the  scholar's 
capacity  to  the  utmost  extent     But  a  skillful  mathematician  of 

"^  (A)  (B) 

432)864(2     ccccxmi)Dccx;xxxxxxiVvn 

This  !•  but  a  trivial  example  of  the  mafic  of  the  decimal  syatem ;  100,000  florins  are  how 
nanj  each  to  ten  men  t  iliir— 10.000  florins.  The  frolt  is  our  own  If  we  do  not  admlra  such 
t  sfsiem. 
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Berlin  has  asserted,  in  contradiction  to  these,  ^t  **  mental  arith- 
metic is  not  actually  an  exercise  of  the  understanding,  because  it 
requires  the  use  of  the  memory  exclusively.^  No  one  can  deny  this 
statement  as  to  the  use  of  the  memory ;  nor  that  those  virtuosos, 
\irho  are  accustomed  to  exhibit  their  skill  in  mental  arithmetic,  are 
usually  of  very  trifling  capacity  in  other  matters. 

The  correct  belief  is  that  of  those  who,  like  Diesterweg  and  Stern, 
have  opposed  not  merely  the  earlier  mechanical  written  arithmetic, 
but  have  also  sought  to  penetrate  the  essential  principles  of  the 
mechanism  of  it,  and  to  make  their  pupils  understand,  so  that  the 
latter  might  make  use  of  written  arithmetic  with  the  same  clear 
comprehension  as  mental  arithmetic. 

It  was  seen  that  the  difference  between  mental  and  written  arith- 
metic consisted  chiefly  in  the  abbreviations  which  are  used  in  the 
latter.  But  the  pupil  readily  apprehends  the  briefer  processes  of  the 
latter,  when  explained  to  him  in  full  by  the  teacher.*  For  arith- 
metical instruction  is  concerned  with  the  explanation  of  abbreviations, 
from  the  elements  up  to  the  infinitesimal  calculus ;  with  marks  and 
formulas  invented  by  the  most  penetrating  mathematical  minds.  To 
the  pupil  these  appear  to  be  mere  magic  marks  and  formulas,  until 
he  is  made  acquainted  with  the  mode  of  their  production.  In  the 
higher  grades  of  the  study,  however,  the  pupil  may  be  accustomed  to 
the  purely  mechanical  use  of  many  algebraical  formulas  and  of  loga- 
rithms, in  the  same  way  in  which  the  mechanical  use  of  arithmetical 
figures  used  to  be  taught. 

The  question  how  far  arithmetical  instruction  should  be  carried  in 
one  and  another  school,  is  in  some  cases  easy,  and  in  others  difficulty 
to  answer. 

For  elementary  schools,  Diesterweg  was  right  in  saying,  "  Every 
child  should  here  go  so  far  in  arithmetic  as  to  be  able  to  solve  readily 
in  writing  or  mentally  such  problems  as  he  will  meet  in  common 
life."  In  the  common  schools  there  should  be  no  prominent  efforts 
after  isolated  distinction  in  any  department. 

It  is  much  more  difficult  to  fix  a  limit  for  arithmetical  instruction 
in  the  burgher  schools,  because  these  schools  are  of  very  various 
characters,  according  to  circumstances.  The  general  future  occupa- 
tion of  the  children  who  attend  the  burgher  schools  has  particularly 
great  influence  in  this  respect 

By  examining  a  large  number  of  school  programmes,  from  various 
parts  of  Germany,  I  have  found  that  at  present  most  of  the  gymnasia 
proceed  to  about  the  same  extent  in  mathematical  instruction. 

The  Prussian  ordinance  on  examinations,  of  1834,  requires  "Thor- 

*  For  an  example  aeo  Appendix  IV. 
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OQghness  in  the  theory  of  the  powers  and  roots  in  progressions}  and 
also  in  the  elements  of  algebra  and  geometry,*  plane  and  solid; 
knowledge  of  the  theory  of  combinations  and  the  binomial  theorem ; 
facility  in  managing  equations  of  the  first  and  second  degree,  and  in 
the  use  of  logarithms ;  a  practiced  knowledge  of  plane  trigonometry ; 
and  especially  a  clear  comprehension  of  the  connection  of  alf  the 
propositions  in  the  whole  system  of  lessons/' 

A  hundred  years  before,  in  a  Prussian  ordinance  of  11^5^  no 
methodical  knowledge  was  required,  even  of  gymnasium  graduates.! 

On  the  question  whether  the  gymnasium  course  should  also 
include  conic  sections  and  spherical  trigonomety,  opinions  differ* 
Only  the  teachers  of  two  gymnasia  declare  for  instruction  in  the 
infinitesimal  calculus,  while  others  are  decidedly  opposed  to  it,  and 
certainly  with  entire  propriety.  Pupils  of  distinguished  mathematical 
talents  should  follow  their  mathematical  course  further,  at  the  uni- 
versity  or  at  the  polytechnic  school.J 

There  is  no  study  where  so  urgent  a  warning  is  needed  against  ther 
overstimulus  of  the  scholars  as  in  mathematics.  It  is  known  thafep 
in  Pestalozzi's  institution,  Schmid's  influence  caused  this  department 
to  occupy  a  disproportionate  space,  and  pushed  every  thing  else  into 
the  background.  The  children  were  also  experimented  on ;  and  were 
encouraged  to  exercise  exhibitions  of  arithmetical  skill,  in  the  same 
manner  as  injudicious  gymnastic  instructors  quite  go  beyond  the 
limits  of  their  art,  and  instruct  their  pupils  in  rope-dancing,  for  the 
sake  of  exhibiting  their  own  skill  in  the  skill  of  their  scholars.  To 
teach  the  infinitesimal  calculus  in  a  gymmisium  is  a  similar  excess. 

No  teacher  should  ever  seek,  by  excessive  stimulation,  to  spur  on 
his  pupils  to  an  unnatural  point  of  attainment,  which  most  of  them 
can  never  reach.  If  a  few  of  them  reach  the  desired  summit,  they 
usually  retain  their  place  on  the  peak  of  their  intellectual  Mont  Blanc 
only  a  very  short  time,  and  by  tlie  most  violent  exertions.  When 
the  teacher  ceases  his  efforts,  or  they  leave  school,  they  throw  aside 
the  study  in  disgust;  and,  according  to  the  fixed  law  of  nature,  the 
excitement  is  succeeded  by  a  relaxation.  The  teacher  should  be 
contented  and  ]>lcased,  if  his  pupils  attain  to  some  little  excess  of 
knowledge,  doing  so  under  healthy  natural  incentives,  not  too  great 

'  Tbo  ordiuaoce  of  1812  prescribed  Uie  find  Bix  and  the  eJeTenih  aod  twelfUi  book*  o^ 
Euclid. 

*  See  Prof,  f^ntz,  in  the  '* Annual  Report  on  the  Royal  fWdeHe-ColUige^  at  SVnigoberg" 
(JoAnabericht Hber dao Konigl.  PriedricheKoUegium, in KUnigaberg.)  1837. 

;  The  mathematical  instruction  at  the  aehoois  of  arts  and  traded,  and  polytechnic  Bchool«r 
is  meant  to  determine  the  future  practical  ability  In  matbematlca ;  that  In  the  gymnaaia, 
rather  the  formal  knowledge  of  it.  The  former,  therefore,  requirea  a  higher  degree  of  akiU  in 
the  pupil,  which  also  must  be  baaed  upon  a  scientific  knowledge.  It  must  caltivate  the  roota 
of  the  Btttdy  to  develop  it. 
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for  their  faculties ;  if  they  gain  an  entirely  clear  understanding  and 
entire  facility  in  the  study  up  to  this  point  What  has  been  thus 
acquired  is  not  easily  forgotten  after  the  school-years ;  and,  even  if 
he  goes  no  further  with  that  study,  he  will  always  retain  a  certain 
degree  of  knowledge,  which,  if  his  teacher  was  intelligent  and  judi* 
clous,  can  not  easily  fail  him. 

I  can  not  resist  quoting  a  case  given  by  Diesterweg,  to  illustrate 
what  I  have  said  about  excessive  stimulation  of  scholars.  In  speaking 
of  de  Laspe,  principal  of  a  private  institution  at  Wiesbaden,  he  calb 
him  a  natural  genius  in  didactics,  who  "  accomplishes  extraordinary 
things  by  the  help  of  enthusiasm.  For,**  he  continues,  "is  it  not 
praiseworthy  and  instructive,  even  if  on  other  accounts  to  be  dis- 
approved of,  to  see  girls  of  twelve  occupying  themselves,  with  genuine 
delight,  with  mathematical  constructions,  and,  without  assistance, 
solving  problems  which  any  one  would  admit  to  be  difficult  for  that 
age.  Many  instances,"  Diesterweg  continues,  "  have  occurred  in  de 
Laspe^s  school,  to  show  with  what  enthusiasm  an  energetic  teacher  can 
fill  his  scholars.  I  will  relate  one.  High  Mining  Councilor  K.,* 
during  a  visit  to  the  institution,  at  the  invitation  of  de  Lasp6,  gave 
out  to  the  boys  and  girls  a  geometrical  problem.  All,  great  and 
small,  teachers  and  scholars,  went  to  work  on  it.  No  one  discovered 
the  solution.  Thus  passed  the  first  day.  On  the  next,  all  went 
«ar]y  to  work  on  it  again,  but  in  vain.  De  Lasp6  endeavored  to 
renew  the  enthusiasm  of  the  school,  but  no  one  found  out  the  solu- 
tion. A  dull  feeling  of  weariness  and  despair  came  over  the  whole 
institution.  Nothing  could  be  accomplished  in  this  way.  The  honor 
of  the  institution  seemed  to  be  at  stake ;  de  Lasp6  worked,  and  begun 
and  ended  his  efforts  in  bad  humor.  On  the  fourteenth  day  he  held 
an  evening  devotional  exercise  for  encouragement,  and  prayed  that 
God  would  strengthen  him  and  the  members  of  his  institution  for  the 
solution  of  the  problem.  What  was  the  result?  At  about  three  in 
the  morning,  a  boy,  in  his  night-clothes,  ran  to  de  Lasp6's  bedside ;  he 
had  discovered  it.  De  Lasp6  sprang  up  and  struck  a  light ;  the  boy 
went  through  his  operation.  It  was  right !  The  whole  house  was 
called  together  on  the  instant,  and  the  triumph  made  known.  De 
Lasp6  was  a  pedagogical  genius."     So  far  Diesterweg. 

But  does  de  Lasp6,  according  to  this  account,  really  deserve  the 
name  of  a  pedagogical  genius  ?  Does  a  teacher  deserve  that  name, 
who  inspires  girls  of  twelve  with  a  truly  unnatural  passion  for  mathe- 
matics ?  a  man  who,  when  iiis  whole  institution  has  fallen  into  a  dull 
weariness  and  despair  because  neither  he  nor  any  body  else  in  it  can 
solve  a  problem  winch  a  stranger  h.is  liapiKMicd  to  propose  to  them, 

•  Kramer.    See  •'//.  Pe9talusxt\"  by  A.  D.,  (A.  Uieflt«rw««,)  p.  23. 
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makes  Uiis  foolish  despair  the  subject  of  an  appeal  to  God  at  aa 
evenin^prajer  ?  And  do  not  the  question,  **  What  was  the  result  ?  ** 
and  the  answer,  that  a  boj  discovered  the  solution — do  not  these 
constitnte  a  pietistical  statement  of  a  providential  answer  to  prayer  t 
The  *^  honor  of  the  institution,  which  seemed  at  stake/*  is  rescued,  it 
is  true ;  but  what  honor  ?  So  fiir  as  this  story  goes,  I  can  see  in  de 
Lasp6  only  a  restless  pedagogical  zealot,*  who  urges  his  pupils  to  an 
unnatural  mental  over-exertion,  by  especial  use  of  tlie  spur  of  vanity ; 
who  makes  fanatics  of  them.  No  more  monitory  warning  could  be 
given  of  an  over-excitement  calculated  to  destroy  all  childlike  chai^ 
acter.  Let  the  reader  only  transplant  himself  in  imagination  into  the 
despairing,  brooding,  and  study — the  abominable  fourteen  days^  rest- 
lessness  and  excitement — of  these  teachers  and  poor  children,  thus 
hunted  to  the  death,  as  it  were,  by  their  own  vanity. 

AU  this  seeking  ended  at  last  in  the  JEWrdba  of  a  boy.  But  the 
efforts  made  by  the  teachers  and  pupils  together  show  clearly  how 
the  invenUve  method  ought  never  to  be  abused;  or,  rather,  they 
show  no  particular  method  was  used  here  at  all.  The  teacher  of  a 
science  or  art  ought  to  know,  and  be  able  to  do,  what  his  pupils  are 
placed  under  his  care  to  learn ;  how  otherwise  could  he  teach  them  ? 
No  blind  man  is  calculated  to  be  a  guide. 

Diesterweg  visited  de  Lasp6  in  1817,  and  accompanied  him  and 
his  pupils  in  a  pedestrian  excursion  to  the  Johannisberg  in  the  Rhein- 
gau.  In  passing  through  that  region,  whose  beauty,  famous  from 
ancient  times,  has  attracted  to  it  such  a  multitude  of  travelers,  to  view 
the  mighty  stream,  its  vineyards  and  peaceful  towns,  with  the  wooded 
mountain  in  the  background,  the  reader  will  fiincy  how  delighted 
teachers  and  scholars  must  have  been.  But  he  will  deceive 
himself.  ' 

They  had  to  take  much  more  care  not  to  get  lost  while  they  were 
at  work  upon  some  lessons  that  required  their  whole  attention.  Dies- 
terweg relates  in  particular  the  following:  "In  walking,  algebraic 
problems  were  given  out  and  solved,  for  several  hours  at  a  time ; 
scholars  as  well  as  teachers  pro|)osing  them.  At  evening,  at  the 
inn,  after  supper,  they  '  made  language,*  to  use  the  technical  term ; 
that  is,  de  Lasp6  discussed  the  laws  of  language  with  the  pupils  for 
several  hours,  no  one  showing  iatigue  or  weariness.  What  would 
oar  boys  say  to  this  ?  I  must  publicly  confess  that  I  never  saw  any 
where  so  much  enjoyment,  so  much  pleasure  in  independent  thinking 
and  investigation.** 

Such  ''enjoyment*'  reminds  me  of  the  Pance  of  Death  at  Basle. 

*  1  jwlce  00I7  by  this  story,  for  I  kiww  uothinf  airth«r  of  dt  Lssps  sufficient  to  fbond  mt 
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NOTB. 

CouNTEBs  IN  Elxicektabt  ABiTmorno.— I  nsed  white  and  yellow  coanten,  of 
different  sizes.  The  smallest  white  ones  were  units,  larger  ones  tens,  and  still 
larger  ones  hundreds.  To  these  I  added  fonr  yellow  sizes;  the  smallest  for 
thousands,  and  lai^r  ones  for  ten  thousands,  hundred  thousands,  and  millions. 
I  did  not  immediately  go  any  further.*  The  units  served  all  the  purposes  for 
which  beans,  marks,  <fcc.,  have  been  nsed ;  as,  practice  in  oouDting,  divbion  into 
equal  and  unequal  parts,  <&c. 

In  teaching  written  arithmetic,  I  found  the  following  use  of  counters  very  con- 
venient. The  children  of  from  six  to  eight  years  old  usually  knew  as  much  about 
money  as  that,  for  instance,  four  pfennigs  made  a  kreuzer,  and  six  krcnzcra  a 
sechser.  I  took  advantage  of  this  actual  experience  of  theirs  to  base  my  instmC' 
tions.  After  they  had  learned  saffidently  well  to  count  with  the  unit  counters,  I 
said,  '^  Just  as  the  largo  sechser  is  worth  six  little  krcuzcrs,  so  is  one  larger  counter 
worth  ten  small  ones ;  so  we  will  call  the  large  one  a  ten.  Then  I  put  with  the 
ten  nine  more  ones,  successively,  and  so  taught  them  to  count  from  ten  to  nine- 
teen ;  then  I  added  a  tenth  one,  and  changed  the  ten  ones  for  a  second  ten,  and 
called  the  two  tens  twenty.  In  the  same  way  I  went  on  to  ten  tens.  Now,  just 
aa  ten  ones  is  a  ten,  so  are  ten  tens  a  hundred ;  which  is  again  represented  by  a 
lai^er  counter.  On  these  exercises  there  may  be  constant  exercises ;  such  as.  How 
many  ones  in  two,  three,  <&c.,  tens ?  How  many  ones,  or  tens,  in  one  hundred! 
Then  count  out  ten  times  ten  ones,  and  then  substitute  ten  tons,  to  the  same 
value. 

By  using  the  counters  on  the  table,  the  writing  and  reading  of  figures  will  be 
easily  learned.  It  must  only  be  remembered  that  the  ones  stand  in  the  first  place 
to  the  right,  the  tens  next,  <&o.  Then  two  ones  may  be  laid  down,  then  three 
tens,  then  a  hundred,  and  lastly,  at  the  extreme  left,  a  thousand.  Then  the  pupils 
may  be  taught  to  read  them  off,  thus: — Two;  thirty ;  thirty-two ;  one  hundred; 
one  hundred  and  thirty-two;  one  thousand;  one  thousand  one  hundred  and 
thlrty-t^'o. 

Writing  the  figures  connects  itself  very  naturally  with  these  exercues.  Sup- 
posing the  children  can  write  the  Arabic  figures,  they  may  bo  told  that  they  must 
be  written  exactly  as  the  counters  lie  on  the  table ;  that  the  first  figure  to  the  right 
represents  ones,  just  as  the  first  counters  to  the  right  do ;  the  next  tens,  &c.  The 
flgnres  should  at  first  bo  written  in  the  same  order  in  which  they  are  at  first  ex- 
plained ;  beginning  with  the  units.t  ^ 

It  can  now  easily  be  made  dear  what  is  the  use  of  the  cipher  in  written  arith- 
metic. Let  the  pupil  first  lay  down  twenty-one  in  counters ;  two  tens  and  a  unit. 
But,  ask  him  how  will  he  express  two  tens  and  no  unit  I  There  must  be  a  sign  to 
show  that  there  is  no  unit.  I  took,  for  this  purpose,  small  round  white  pieces  of 
pasteboard,  which  I  put  wherever  there  was  no  figure,  whether  in  tlie  plaoe  of 
units,  tens,  hundreds,  &c.  If  it  be  required  to  lay  down  802,  the  cliild  placed 
two  ones,  a  cipher  for  no  tens,  and  tliree  hundreds. 

The  orderly  placing  of  tlie  counters,  the  reading  off  of  the  number,  and  the 
writing  of  it  should  proceed  together.  If  there  are  several  pupils,  there  may  be 
a  division  of  labor;  some  laying  down  counters  and  others  writing,  and  then  each 
nsading  off  the  work  of  the  other. 

In  this  way  the  children  will  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  decimal  system,  and  of 
the  profound  wisdom  with  which  the  ancient  Hindoos  arranged  their  figures  by 
it.  J    But  the  counters  can  bo  further  u«ed  in  explaining  the  ground-rules,  espe- 

*  It  would  be  well  to  have  I,  10,  lOl,  IQOU  printed  on  the  eouoters;  and  on  the  other  side  1, 
X,  C,  M. 'according  to  their  value. 

t  The  Roman  letters  on  the  coantera  can  be  easily  used  so  as  to  show  the  value  of  a  fifive, 
one.  for  instance,  in  ditferent  placea. 

;it  was  not  the  Arabs,  bat  the  Hlodoos-M  waa  already  stated— who  invented  the  decimal 
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emQy  additioii  and  mnltipiieatioii,  Under  the  eolomBS  of  oeunlem  hgr  a  rale,  fbr 
the  line,  underwMch  to  place  the  aom.  If  the  nnita  add  up  to  1%  dymge  ten  of 
them  ftr  a  ten,  pat  it  with  the  oohimn  of  tena,  and  put  the  remainder  of  8  under 
the  onita,  and  ao  on.  When  with  the  aid  of  the  eounters  the  children  have 
learned  to  ocNmt,  the  decimal  syatem,  writini^  and  rMMling  flcrmea,  and  a  moT«  or 
leas  dear  knowledge  of  the  fbar  ground-rnles,  the  counterB  ahoold  be  gradoallj 
diaaaed.*    They  might  be  afterward  uaed  again  in  explaining  decimal  fractions* 

ExPLAXATiov  or  mx  Tjbval  Abbrktiatbd  Piocsassaix  Wkotek  Anmoamc. — 
I  will  illoatrate  by  a  few  examplea  what  is  said  in  the  text  of  the  means  by  which 
onr  teaahera  mi^  endeavor  to  explain  written  multiplication  and  division.  For 
.inatanee,  the  example  in  multipUoation,  SxllU6,  may  be  woiked  in  three  differ- 
ent wvs»  M  ibUowa :~ 


0. 

». 

e. 

ii85e(e 

11856^6 

ii856(e 

«81M 

M 

60000 

300 

6000 

1800 

1800 

«000 

800 

60000 

86 

68136  68186 

The  first,  a.,  is  the  common  abbreviated  foim;  h,  and  e,  give  the  solation  at 
length,  as  it  ought  to  and  most  be  worked,  before  the  abbreviated  mode.  For  the 
solation  of  e.,  we  wiU  suppose  a  case.  Six  brothers  inherit  each  11856  florins. 
What  ia  the  entire  sum  t  The  multiplicand  consists  of  one  ten  thousand,  one 
thousand,  ^.,  down  to  six  units.  Each  heir  will  have  one  ten  thousand,  in  all 
sixty  thousand;  also  one  thousand,  in  all  six  thousand;  and  so  on;  lastly,  eaoh 
will  receive  six  units,  in  all  thirtr-aix.  Add  these  products  together,  and  you 
will  have  68186.  The  example  h,  is  entirely  similar  to  example  e.,  except  that 
here  the  multiplication  begins  with  the  units,  as  in  the  abbreviated  mode.  The 
latter  wlD  become  dear  by  comparison  with  >.  It  will  readily  be  seen  that  the 
abbreviation  conusts  in  this :  that  the  product  of  eadi  separate  place  is  not  written 
down  in  IhU ;  but  that,  when  for  instance  the  product  of  the  onea  Ainiishes  tens, 
they  are  kept  in  mind  and  added  to  the  product  of  the  tens,  &c ;  so  that  the  ad- 
ditions in  example  ft.  are  performed  in  the  mind.  Thus,  6X6=;86=:S  tens' and  6 
units,  which  last  are  put  in  the  units*  place  in  the  product.  Then,  6X5  tens  s  80 
tens,  whieh  with  8  lens  firom  the  first  product  makea  83  tens,  or  8  hundred  and 
three  ones,  which  remainder  put  in  the  tens*  place  in  the  product ;  and  so  on. 

The  pupil  can  thus  be  shown  that  the  abbreviated  operation  in  example  a.  must 
begin  from  the  lowest  place,  so  that  the  overplus  from  each  place  mi^  be  carried 
to  a  higher. 

wymtm  wkI  the  wroiiffl]r*nsmed  Ar»b<c  ficurttu   Whst  otbcr  BMtbcBMtical  discoTeiy  csn  b« 
eompar«d  with  this  1    SMWb«well«l.,  191. 

*Io  Che  sritlunctics  of  IM«ilcrw«f ,  Stern,  *e.,  other  nodes  of  msMiig  muabcfs  visible  are 
vBcd.  As  to  coaMers.  the  queetion  la,  whether  they  can  be  ueed  In  eehooh  for  a  brfe  aom. 
her  of  p«pili>  Herr  Bhenborgfr,  of  the  Ahorf  flemtnaiT,  sdviees  to  fit  op  a  krfe  hiaekheani 
with  pmllel  hortaoDtal  Miesor  gutters  of  tin,  in  which  kife  eountefs  BMgr  he  ait  up,  as 
kltera,  Ac,  are  sec  Qp  la  osinir  the  hoerd  to  teoeh  mdii^,  *e.  Dr.  Msfer  reBHurka«  la  hie 
trcaliee  ^Om  tkt  MHktd  m  Matkemtmtict^'*  (  Uf6tr  tf m  Mttk^  49r  Matktmtmiik;^  that  he  has 
usmI  coaalrre  in  l«oehiii«.  He  oaye,  (p.  jyliuj  ^  The  etcood  stage  hriacs  In  the  d«cimel  ry^ 
teai.  first  with  counters  and  then  with  Ofurea.  The  BOMlleet  counters  represent  nnila,  a  larr> 
er  sine  teiM.  the  Inrfeil  hundrrde.  It  is  a  plcasare  to  see  how  the  children  can  use  the  eount- 
ere  to  add.  mutltpljr.  rabtract,  and  dlvidew  When  thej  eaa  work  both  with  eoantere  «nd  men> 
tnlljr,  nolhii«  is  easier  thou  to  work  the  eane  probteeae  In  figures ;  the  greater  conveuieuce 
of  the  written  BMlhod  indocee  the  chUdren  to  kom  it  quiek^.'* 
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If  the  abbreyiated  mode  of  multiplication  has  been  mechanioaUy  leaned^  atiU 
more  haa  the  abbreviated  mode  of  dividing  **  over  the  line."  In  this,  great  heapa 
of  llgnrea  are  carefally  piled  up  together,  and  a  mistake  in  the  oonstruction 
would  cause  an  error.  Take,  for  example,  7860-4-18=655.  The  work  is  done 
thus :  write  the  dividend  and  the  line  at  the  right  Jiand ;  write  the  divi- 
sor, 12,  under  78 ;  ask  not  how  many  twelves  in  78,  but  how  many  ones 
in  seven.  Try  with  seven  times;  7X12=84,  it  does  not  go;  then  with  6;  it 
will  go ;  write  6  at  the  right  of  the  line ;  six  times  one  from  seven  leaves  one, 
which  write  over  the  seven ;  then  say,  twice  6  is  12,  from  18  leaves  6,  which  place 
over  the  8.  Now  make  another  divisor  by  writing  1  under  2,  and  another  2  next 
the  2,  under  6,  and  make  66  the  next  dividend.  Then,  1  in  6  5  times ;  write  6  at 
the  right  of  the  6  in  the  quotient ;  5  times  1  fh>m  6  leaves  1,  which  write  over  the 
upper  6;  then,  twice  5  is  10,  from  16  leaves  6.  Then  remove  the  divisor  along 
again ;  and  say,  1  in  6  5  times,  5  from  6  lca;ves  1,  twice  5  is  10, 10  fh>m  10  leavea 
nothing ;  and  set  the  second  5  at  the  right  hand  in  the  quotient.  Am  the  numbers 
arc  used,  they  are  struck  out  There  is  not  the  least  effort  to  understand  the 
work.  When  it  is  completed  it  is  proved  by  multiplication ;  and,  if  wrong,  there 
is  no  intelligent  endeavor  to  find  the  error,  but  the  operation  is  to  be  repeated. 


X.   PHYSICAL  EDUCATION. 


Pbtsical  Educatioh  indudes, 

1.  Care  of  the  health. 

2.  Inuring  to  endurmnoe  and  want 

3.  Training  in  doing;  in  bodily  acUTitr.    GjninasUoB.* 

4.  Training  of  the  eenaes,  especiallj  of  the  eye  and  ear. 

I.   CAaB  or  TRS  HBALTB.t 

The  realists  have  paid  especial  attention  to  the  oare  of  the  health ; 
snch  as  Montaigne,  Baoon,  Locke,  and  Rousseau. 

At  a  later  period,  Hufeland*s  Mr<  of  Prmnnng  lAfi"^  has  had 
much  reputation.  Much  of  what  he  says  relates  to  people  whoee 
nerves  are  disordered  by  overeiertion,  and  is  useful  for  the  recovery 
of  such. 

Care  of  health  includes,  first,  diet  The  most  harmful  food  had 
become  even  customary  among  us,  old  and  young;  and  it  was  at  a 
late  date  that  we  htgjUk  to  examine  the  operation  even  of  the  most 
usual  articles  of  diet  The  temperance  sodeUes,  for  instance,  have 
come  out  all  at  once  against  brandy,  and  its  numerous  fomily.  All 
suck  measures  have  infiuenced  the  diet  of  the  young,  but  have  not 
had  a  thorough  operation  on  it  Who  does  not  know  how  many 
parents  now  give  their  young  children  coffee  every  day ;  and  how 
extendvely  the  children  drink  tea. 

Warnings  enough  can  not  be  given  against  the  frequenting  of  the 
stomach-destroying  confectionery-shops.^  Another  foct  of  the  same 
kind  is  the  sight  of  even  bop  walking  about  with  tobacco-i^pes  and 
cigars  in  their  mouths.§ 

Clothing. — Rousseau,  and  the  Philanthropinbta,  his  followers,  were 
the  6rst  who  declared  war  against  unsuitable  modes  of  clothing 

'Bacon,  in  a  wctioa  on  Alblctiea,  Mym,  **■  BoihirmBc^,  botli  of  aciiTo  oxtrtioQ  aod  of  MiAf^ 
hif.  CoostituciMsof  ocltTO  ntftlom  •trMfth,  and  qviekacts;  HMtarfiif  miQMiik  it  oithw 
paticQCO  under  IndtfMicc  or  Ibrtitvdo  in  pain  "    (IH  A««m.  Sclent ,  4,  %  113.) 

T 1  iMTe  alrcofijr  trtotcd  of  the  cducatioo  of  the  joungMl  chiMres. 

:  This  eTil  iocrcoaeo  la  Berlin,  vtwj  7<«r«  la  the  tiaM  of  the  Tttmiaf  aoeitckak  tlMr«iMra» 
theT  and  Ihe  cake-bakera  were  otierly  at  varianca. 

f  And  have  ane  pnod  rraulta  fnlk»w«d  from  the  eflbrta  of  the  heahh-polke  afainM  the  aate 
of  opiam<iiara,  for  ImlaiKe,  which  were  optiiljr  rtoded  at  the  Fraaklbrt  &ir  f  Wot  to  «a 
people  wliu  Itara  lo  Iot«  that  poiaoo ! 
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children.*  The  Turners  introduced  an  appropriate,  convenient, 
and  healthful  costume;  and  endeavored  at  Uie  same  time  to  op- 
pose the  foolish  vanity  of  a  change  of  fashions.  I  shall  say  noth- 
ing at  all  of  the  fashions  as  prevailing  among  women.  To  appear 
new  is  always  .  the  thing  sought  after,  even  if  a  new  mon- 
strosity is  the  result  The  sense  of  beauty  seldom  betrays,  but 
yet  we  have  seen  the  hoop-petticoat  and  the  French  rococo  style 
reappear. 

When  shall  we  cease  to  make  children  sleep  in  deep,  stupifying 
feather-beds,  and  in  unventilated  chambers  ? 

Early  to  bed  and  early  to  rise,  says  the  old  proverb.  Excessive 
mental  labor  is  harmful  to  all,  especially  by  night,  and  is  utterly 
destructive  to  the  young,  and  most  of  all  when  drowsiness  is  kept 
away  by  coffee,  &c.  Such  a  course  results  in  a  truly  horrible  condi- 
tion of  overstimulation,  in  which  even  a  healthy  person  completely 
loses  control  over  himself. 

The  body  is  a  temple  of  the  Holy  Spirit  How  do  tboee  desecrate 
Ihat  temple,  whose  god  is  tibeir  belly !  And  it  is  most  fearfully  deOled 
and  destroyed  by  the  withering  secret  sins  which  have  made  such 
fearful  progress  amongst  our  youth.  But  our  educators  do  little  to 
avert  the  evil — they  rather  pour  oil  upon  the  fire.  When,  to  the 
influence  of  stimulating  drinks,  excessive  eating,  hot  feather-beds,  we 
add  that  of  provocative  dances,  plays,  and  romances,  and  of  those 
indecent  pictures  which  make  such  deep  impressions  on  the  minds  of 
the  young,  and  destructively  stimulate  and  entice  during  waking  and 
sleep,  who  can  wonder  that  such  sins  gain  influence  over  our  youth, 
and  destroy  them,  soul  and  body  ?  Do  we  make  serious  efforts  to  pre- 
vent these  influences  ?  Do  we  not  rather  behold  them  with  indiffer- 
ence; arranging  the  dances  ourselves,  taking  the  children  to  the 
theaters  when  Kotzebue*s  and  other  loose  pieces  are  acted  ?  Is  it 
not  so?  And  does  not  all  the  world  cry  out,  Pietism  I  if  any  one 
says  a  word  against  this  destruction  of  souls  ? 

But  the  question  has  been  asked,  almost  despairingly,  by  many, 
How  are  these  secret  sins  to  be  prevented  ?  First,  by  not  giving 
them  any  assistance  by  making  the  young  more  susceptible  to  them, 
by  rendering  them  morally  and  physically  weak  and  corrupt  And, 
second,  by  positive  discipline  and  strengthening  of  the  body.  The 
best  protection  of  all,  however,  is  an  education  in  the  fear  of  God ;  a 
means  which  may  avail  even  when  the  destruction  has  gained  a 
footing.  Those  who  are  corrupted  in  this  way  must  be  managed 
according  to  their  peculiarities.  To  shameless  cowards  the  truth 
should  be  told,  that  their  habit  is  suicide ;  and  that,  if  tliey  go  on  in 

*  See  the  chapter  ou  him. 
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it,  they  have  already  lived  most  of  their  days.  The  sight  of  any  one 
who  has  become  idiotic  by  onanism  produces  a  powerful  effect  on 
boys.  There  are  also,  however,  cases  where  it  is  better  to  encourage, 
and  to  give  assurances  that,  upon  a  cessation  of  the  habit,  the  body 
will  become  strong  agiun,  though  on  that  condition  only. 

Lying  goes  hand  in  hand  with  this  devilish  secret  vice ;  and  bodily 
and  mental  filth,  and  atrophy. 

Lorinser's  article  **0n  the  protection  of  health  in  tibe  schools'** 
directed  the  eyes  of  educators  to  the  startling  condition  of  the  health 
of  the  pupils  in  our  gymnasia.  It  was  asked,  What  are  the  universal 
sources  of  the  destructive  physical  condition  of  the  schools,  that  make 
their  pupils  die  faster  than  either  German  youth  ?  Lorinser  answered, 
The  enl  is  based  in  the  number  of  studies,  the  hours  of  instruction, 
and  the  home  labor. 

The  number  of  studies,  especially  since  real  studies  have  made  way. 
into  the  gymnasia,  has  increased  since  that  time.  Still,  several  Prus- 
sian gymnasium  programmes  indicate  that  the  number  of  hours  of 
instruction  was  as  great  formerly  as  now ;  because  as  much  time  was 
devoted  to  their  fewer  studies  as  to  our  more  numerous  ones.  Thus 
the  reason  of  the  evil  should  not  be  found  in  the  number  of  hours  of 
instruction,  unless  we  answer  that  the  scholars  of  the  present  day  are 
less  capable  of  study  than  they  were  then.  Nor  should  the  number 
of  studies  be  blamed,  without  further  examination ;  for  fewness  of 
studies  has  its  evik  too.  Ratich  taught  '*Only  one  thing  at  once. 
Nothing  is  more  injurious  to  the  understanding  than  to  teach  many 
things  at  the  same  time ;  it  is  like  cooking  pap,  soup,  meat,  milk,  and 
fish  all  in  the  same  kettle,  at  once.  But  one  thing  should  be  taken 
up  in  order  after  another ;  and  only  when  one  has  been  properly 
attended  to  should  another  be  entered  upon.  A  single  author  should 
be  selected  for  each  language,  from  whom  it  should  be  learned. 
When  he  is  thoroughly  understood,  and  as  it  were  quite  swallowed 
down,  another  may  be  read.  Nothing  new  should  be  taken  up  until 
what  went  before  is  understood  quite  thoroughly,  and  to  entire  suffi- 
ciency." 

On  this  it  has  been  remarked, 

"Is  this  really  according  to  the  *  course  of  nature?'  Would  it  be 
natural  to  eat  broth  alone,  or  fish  alone,  for  eight  months  together, 
and  even  longer,  as  Ratich's  pupils  studied  Terence  ?  Is  not  a  variety 
of  reading  matter,  as  in  Jacobs'  excellent  readers,  much  more  suitable 
to  it  ?    Just  as  we  never  eat  one  thing  alone,  but  bread  with  meat, 

•Ibli  appewwl,  la  1888»  la  Um  "Am^iii  JHWioiI  aautu^"  iBeHim§r  MtUdttisckm 
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n,  mvuira  to  wcoviuNot  amo  wamt. 
What  has  already  been  said  indicates  clearly  enough  that  nothing 
>  usually  done  in  this  direction  by  parents;  but  quite  the  contrary. 
t.  is  usual  to  enenrate  the  children,  to  seek  to  satisfy  all  their  desires. 
^or  should  this  astonbh,  in  an  age  when  the  most  fleshly  epicurean- 
-m  prevails.  How  could  strong  self-denial  and  self-command  grow 
lit  of  such  an  idle,  pleasure-loving  home-life  ?  These  virtues  are  to 
lost  persons  bitterness  and  folly.  Woe  to  humanity,  when  nothing 
^  desired  except  mere  undisturbed  animal  enjoyment,  and  when  all 
Mobler  aspirations  pass  for  folly ! 

It  is  diflScult  to  proceed  methodically  in  the  more  passive  por^on 
of  bodily  training.  This  must  be  lived  rather  than  taught  Boys  in 
the  country,  who  run  about  out-doors,  in  the  hottest  as  well  as  in  the 
coldest  weather,  in  rain  and  snow,  become  hardened  against  wind 
and  weather,  without  their  parents  or  teachers  knowing  any  tiling  of 
it.  But  if  a  child  grows  up  in  a  great  city,  where  it  is  probably  half 
an  bour*s  walk  and  more  to  the  nearest  city-gate,  especial  pains  must 
be  taken  to  see  that  he  goes  into  the  fresh  air  every  day.  For  this 
reason  gymnastic  establishments  are  an  especial  need  of  large  cities. 

It  is  important  that  the  child  should  become  inured  to  wind  and 
weather  during  the  first  years  of  his  life. 

Journeys  on  foot  afford  the  best  opportunity  for  hardening  and 
privations  of  all  kinds.  Bad  weather,  bad  roads,  miserable  inns,  and 
innumerable  other  inconveniences,  annoy  even  the  most  fortunate 
traveler.  But  all  this  will  be  endured,  especially  in  the  company  of 
companions,  not  only  with  patience  but  with  superabundant  delight 
He  who  makes  some  sour  finces  at  rain  and  bad  food  suffers  double. 

It  is  to  be  lamented  that  steamboats  and  railroads  have  made  such 
a  destruction  of  journeys  on  foot  Such  a  flitting  across  countries  is 
entirely  useless.  It  does  not  strengthen  the  body ;  one  who  goes  in 
one  day,  by  railroad,  from  Manheim  to  Basle,  seems  to  himself  after- 
ward to  have  dreameil  of  an  exhibition,  where  tlie  Rliine  and  Neckar, 
the  Black  Forest  and  the  Vosges,  Heidelberg,  Carlsruhe,  Strasburg, 
kc^  were  all  passed  rapidly  before  his  eyes — all  is  to  him  a  transitory 
cloud-picture. 

In  war,  young  persons  who  ha>'e  been  hardened,  who  are  easily 
satisfied,  and  not  corrupted  by  luxury,  are  far  superior  to  their  oppo- 
utes.  The  latter  are  quite  without  self-control,  and  as  if  without 
their  senses  or  courage,  upon  being  summoned  to  turn  out  a  little 
early  in  the  morning,  especially  after  having  a  cold  night  in  the 
open  air. 

m.      TUHNINO. 

It  18  well  known  how  highly  the  Greeks  valued  gymnastics,  and 
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how  the  Roman  bojs  practiced  bodiJj  exercises  as  a  preparation  for 
war.  We  are  equally  well  acquainted  with  the  hold  strength  aud 
activity  of  the  ancient  German  nations,  and  their  ehivalrio  renown  in 
the  middle  ages.  As  the  cities  became  prominent,  the  citizens  were 
not  behind  in  this  respect,  and  there  grew  up  among  them  fendng- 
scbools  for  the  mechanics,  privileged  by  the  emperor.* 

That  bodily  exercise  is  an  important  part  of  the  training  of  the 
young  was  a  truth  recognized  by  Luther ;  but  which,  since  the  six- 
teenth century,  has  been  made  most  prominent  by  those  already 
mentioned  as  realists. 

Luther  8ays,f  "It  was  right  well  thought  of  and  ordered  by  the 
ancients,  that  the  people  should  exercise  themselves,  and  learn  some- 
thing useful  and  honorable,  so  that  they  might  not  fall  into  rioting, 
vice,  gluttony,  drunkenness,  and  gaming.  Therefore  these  please  me 
the  best  of  all — these  two  exercises  and  amusements,  to  wit,  music 
and  tilting,  with  fencing,  wrestling,  &c;  whereof  the  first  drives 
away  care  of  heart  and  melancholy  thought,  and  the  second  gives 
well-proportioned  and  active  limbs  to  the  body,  and  keeps  it  in  good 
health,  by  jumping,  <Sbc.  But  the  most  weighty  reason  is  that  people 
may  not  fall  into  drunkenness,  vice,  and  gaming,  as  we  see  them,  sad 
to  say,  in  court  and  in  city,  where  there  is  nothing  except  ^Here's  to 
you !  Drink  out ! '  And  then  they  gamble  away  perhaps  a  hundred 
florins,  or  more.  Thus  it  goes,  when  men  despise  and  neglect  such 
honorable  exercises  and  til  tings.*' 

Luther  observes,  very  correctiy,  that  an  active,  healthy  man,  skill- 
ful in  his  exercises,  and  who  takes  pleasure  in  them,  will  for  that  very 
reason  energetically  withstand  the  loose  and  vicious  life  of  mere 
pleasure-seeking,  while  the  sensual  at  once  give  up  to  it 

Montaigne,  the  realist  forerunner  of  Rousseau,  blames  those  weak 
parents  who  can  not  bring  themselves  to  keep  their  children  on  simple 
food,  to  see  them  covered  with  sweat  and  dust  from  their  exercises, 
riding  a  spirited  horse,  receiving  a  smart  thrust  in  fencing,  or  a  kick 
from  the  discharge  of  a  gun.  "He  who  desires,"  he  says,  "to  see 
his  son  a  strong  man,  must  certainly  not  make  him  effeminate  in  his 
youth,  and  must  often  set  aside  the  rules  of  the  physician.  It  is  not 
enough  to  make  his  mind  firm ;  his  muscles  must  be  made  firm  too. 
I  know  well  how  my  own  mind  is  tormented  by  its  companionship 
with  so  weak  a  body,  which  depends  so  much,  and  bears  so  heavily, 
upon  it."  I 

Rousseau  says,  "ITie  body  should  be  strong,  that  it  may  obey 

*  See  Jahn'e  *•  Thiming  Systtmt"  ( T^mkunatt)  p.  27& 

t  Walch,  XXII.,  2280, 2281. 
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the  80q1 — a  good  servant  ahoald  be  strong.  The  weaker  the 
bodj  is,  the  more  it  commands ;  and  the  stronger,  the  more  it  obeys.* 
A  weak  bodj  weakens  the  soul."  "  If  you  would  develop  the  under- 
standing of  your  pupil,  develop  the  powers  which  his  undeistanding 
is  to  govern;  incessantly  train  his  body.  Make  him  strong  and 
healthy,  that  you  may  make  him  wise  and  intelligent ;  make  him 
work,  run,  cry  out,  always  busied  about  something ;  let  him  be  a 
man  in  strength,  and  then  he  will  be  one  in  reason.'^f 

We  have  already  seen  how  these  counsels  of  Rousseau  were  followed 
in  the  Dessau  Philanthropinum,  where  they  practiced  gymnastics, 
and  took  pedestrian  journeys  with  the  boys.  Rector  Vieth,  of  Dessau, 
a  man  of  great  skill  in  many  bodily  exercises,  published  an  '*  iPncy- 
clcpedia  of  Bodily  EjcerciseSy^  {Eneykiopddio  der  Leibesikbungen.) 

But  the  greatest  attainment  was  made  at  Salzmann's  institution, 
under  Outs  Muths;  who  wrote  a  work  on  gymnastics,  which  gained  a 
wide  influenoe.|    It  was  founded  upon  **  ^mi/e." 

The  chief  principle  of  physical  education  is,  according  to  Guts 
Muths,  **  Train  all  the  powers  of  the  physical^  man  to  the  point  of 
utmost  possible  beauty  and  usefulness  of  the  body,  as  of  the  teacher 
and  servant  of  the  soul.*"!  Gymnastics  is  *^  a  system  of  exercises  for 
the  body,  intended  to  perfect  it*'| 

Guts  Muths,  with  great  care  and  judgment,  worked  out  tliis  system 
of  discipline  in  the  fullest  detail ;  and  at  Schnepfenthal  there  was* 
serious  earnestness  in  the  department  of  physical  training.  The 
cJiildren  played,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  relaxation  fh>m  the  labor  of 
the  school,  but  their  bodily  exercises  were  made  a  necessary  part  of 
their  intellectual  training,  and  an  indispensable  department  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  school.^ 

Meierotto,  the  eminent  Berlin  rector,  erected,  in  1790,  a  roomy 

*  Just  M  MarceUoa  PaUngeniot  had  Mid : 

^  Corpus  «nim  male  ti  Taleat.  parere  neqniMt 
PriBC^ptia  animi,  ma^tia  et  prvclara  jiibeotis." 

tIbaT«  aaid  mora  about  fymoaKiea,  and  aiTors  In  *' fmile, "  in  mjr  oKapler  on  Rous- 
•MU,  q.  V. 

r*OymNasrict/or  the  Yown^,"  (Cfymnaatik  f^r  Jttgend.)  Bjr  Gut*  Mutha.  Second  edi- 
tion. Vienna,  DoU,  180S.  Prof  Klumpp  issued  a  third  edition,  with  many  additions.  The 
Ant  edition  was  translated  Into  Danisli,  finf  lish,  and  French. 

t  Gymn.,  p.  31. 

BlbfP  13. 

T I  shaU  hereafter  discuss  Guts  Muihs*  Inalnictiotts  for  the  cnttlration  of  the  senses.  In 
1917  he  pubiiehrd  a  work  on  Turninir.  which  set  fi>rth  the  relations  between  Turnlnf  and 
coUectiTe  exercises.  Turnlnf  has  no  more  reference  tiian  schonl  Instruction  has  to  any  par 
rknlar  class;  but  seeks  s  feneral  devetopment,  equally  beneficialin  any  condition  of  life. 
Turnlnf  la  to  dettlop  the  bodily  Independence  of  indiTidoals ;  ezercisiof«  to  make  them 
efficient  membeni  of  a  body.  Ganif  s,  in  which  a  com]tany  of  Turners  put  forth  free,  fraeefui, 
ff ners!  rxrrtiooa,  are  much  prefrmble  to  a  stiflf  exercise  under  direction  of  a  cubahern. 
Skillful  Turners  can  rery  quickly  learn  the  infikuti7  manual.  It  is  rery  food  to  teach  soUiers 
the  Turners' exercises;  but  it  requires  iiistaul  attention  when  the  Turners  befin  to,  play 
sokliers; 
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oxercisiDg-place,  in  connection  with  the  Joachimsthal  GymnaBiam, 
including  among  other  things  a  swinging-tree ;  and  this  may  be  con- 
sidered a  forerunner  of  the  subsequent  Turning  organizations  in 
Beriin.  At  the  repeated  request  of  Meierotto,  King  Fried  rich  Wil- 
helm  II.  gave  80,000  thalers  (about  $22,600)  toward  the  purchase 
of  the  ground.* 

Fichte,  in  his  orations  to  the  German  nation,  strenuously  recom- 
mended bodily  exercise,  and  cited  Pestalozzi.  He  says, ''Nor  must 
another  subject,  brought  forward  by  Pestalozzi,  be  omitted ;  namely, 
the  cultivation  of  the  bodily  activity  of  the  pupil — which  should  go 
hand  in  hand  with  the  mental.  He  requires  an  A  6  0  of  this  de- 
partment. His  most  important  observations  on  the  subject  are  as 
follows:  'Striking,  carrying,  throwing,  pushing,  drawing,  whirling, 
wrestling,  swinging,  &c.,  are  the  simplest  bodily  exercises.  There  is 
a  natural  order  of  succession  from  the  beginning  of  these  exercises  up 
to  a  complete  knowledge  of  them  ;  that  is,  to  the  highest  degree  of 
activity,  which  makes  certain  the  hundred  applications  of  striking, 
pushing,  swinging,  and  throwing,  and  gives  certainty  of  hand  and 
foot'  According  to  these  views  all  depends  upon  the  natural  order 
of  study ;  and  it  will  not  suffice  to  begin  blindly  and  arbitrarily  with 
any  exercise  whatever,  and  then  to  assert  that  we  have  a  physical 
education,  as  the  ancient  Greeks  had.  In  this  respect  every  thing  is 
•  yet  to  be  done ;  for  Pestalozzi  did  not  prepare  an  A  B  C  of  this  de- 
partment. But  such  a  one  must  first  be  prepared ;  and,  to  do  it 
properiy,  there  is  needed  a  man  equally  at  home  in  the  anatomy  of  the 
human  body  and  in  scientific  mechanics ;  who  unites  with  this  knowl- 
edge a  high  grade  of  philosophical  character,  and  who  is  thus  fitted 
to  bring  to  a  condition  of  symmetrical  perfection  the  machine  which 
we  may  con.sider  the  human  body  as  intended  to  be;  and  so  to 
conduct  every  step  in  the  only  possible  right  course  as  to  prepare 
and  facilitate  every  subsequent  one,  and  thus  not  only  not  to  endanger 
the  health  and  beauty  of  the  body  and  the  powers  of  the  mind,  but 
to  strengthen  and  increase  them,  and  thus  to  develop  this  machine 
from  every  healthy  human  body.  The  indispensableness  of  this  de- 
partment, in  an  ediyation  professing  to  train  the  entire  man,  and 
claiming  to  be  especially  appropriate  for  a  nation  seeking  to  recover 
and  afterward  to  maintain  its  independence,  needs  no  further  mention 
to  be  perfectly  clear."f  Pestalozzi's  institution  did  not  accomplish 
what  Fichte  expected  of  it  in  respect  to  bodily  exercise ;  but  among 
his  hearers  there  was  one  who  was  perhaps  influenced  by  these  very 

*  ^* Attempt  at  an  Account  of  Meieroffo't  LifCf'*  (  Vortuch  einer  LtbenzbeKhreibung  Mete- 
rotto't.)    By  Brunn.    Berlin,  1802.  p.  312,  Ac. 

t  ^Oration,"  Ac.,  pp.  171, 172.  «  Weekly  for  Human  Development,"  iWochentchrift  fvtr 
MeneehenbUdunf.)    Vol.  2,  No.  11. 
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addr«fla«s  to  hh  distin^shed  kbors  for  gymnastios ;  namely,  Freid- 
Tich  FrieBen.* 

Bodily  ezeroises  were  commenced  at  Tverdun  in  1807 ;  and  there 
18  an  account  of  the  mode  pursued^  and  of  the  views  entertained  on 
the  subject,  in  the  first  volume  of  Pestaloua's  '*  Weekly  far  Human 
DeptlapmenL^^  This  account  contains  much  that  is  correct  and  well 
worth  consideration,  and  also  many  errors.  It  is  true  that  the  body 
should  not  be  developed  in  a  partial  manner,  that  is,  not  for  fencing 
or  jumping  alone ;  but  that  the  gymnastics  pursued  should  aim  at  a 
harmonious  total  development  of  the  whole.  The  bodily  ill  condition 
of  manufacturing  operatives  is  also  well  described.^  **  Manufacturing 
labor,^  it  says,  **  is  undermining  the  physical  strength  of  our  people 
still  more  than  all  this.  *  Stand  up  there,  boy,  at  the  carding-table ; 
girl,  sit  at  the  cotton  machine,  or  the  embroidering  machine ;  spread 
your  colors  from  morning  to  night,  or  turn  your  wheel,  or  sew,  from 
morning  to  night ;  and  I  will  pay  you  more  than  a  firmer  or  his 
wife  will  earn  with  their  hacking  and  grubbing.'  Thus  have  our  poor 
been  addressed,  for  forty  or  fifty  years ;  but  they  did  not  say.  This 
one-sided  sort  of  occupation  will  make  you  crippled  and  sickly.  They 
did  not  say,  When  the  cotton  manufacture  ceases  to  prosper,  when 
power-looms  are  invented,  when  embroidery  goes  out  of  fashion, 
you  will  be  left  with  your  distorted  hand,  your  weakened  bones,  and 
injured  digestion,  as  unfit  to  learn  any  other  manu^ctnring  as  to  use 
the  bill  or  the  axe.  You  will  live  out  your  old  age  a  worn-out  and 
hungry  b^fgar.  You  will  know  nothing  except  what  you  have 
learned,  and  you  have  sacrificed  your  general  strength  of  body  and 
its  cultivation  to  a  one-sided  and  crippling  occupation,  and  to  its 
deceptive  profits.  Examples  of  such  destruction  have  long  been 
before  our  eyes ;  but  while  bread,  bacon,  wine,  brandy,  and  insinua- 
ting manners  make  a  deeper  impression  than  all  these  dangers.  And 
every  thing  that  was  bad,  on  the  part  of  the  parents,  drove  the  chil- 
dren, even  down  to  the  youngest,  to  these  carding-tables  and  machine^t. 
Why  did  tfiese  wretched  people  make  such  sickly  creatures  of  their 
children  f  It  was  because  they  shared  with  them  the  white  bread,  and 
bacon,  and  wine,  and  brandy  that  they  earned.  In  many  places  the 
miserable  school-rooms  had  already  prepared  the  children  for  the  mis- 
erable factory-rooms.  The  parents  took  them  out  of  the  former  and 
drove  them  into  the  latter,  where  they  would  at  least  earn  them 
something  to  eat  Thus  the  number  of  sickly  people  increased  in 
the  land  to  thousands.    But  now  they  no  longer  receive  their  wages, 

*  Sm>  the  extnels  belov,  from  Jahu's  pre^e  to  the  ^^Turmimg  Sjftttwi,** 

t  Noa.  9— e,  from  M  June,  1807,  onward,  pp.  Z^Sf, 

|IK,pp.4%». 
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or  their  white  bread  and  bacon :  bat  these  miseries  of  the  land  ba^ 
resulted  in  this ;  that  our  people  and  their  physical  condition,  in  many 
places,  need,  more  than  elsewhere  in  Europe,  the  assistance  of  a 
wise  government,  and  of  the  power  of  the  human  heart,  which 
is  now  reasserting  itself,  against  the  consequences  of  this  man- 
ufincturing  selBshness,  and  their  depth  of  physical  degradation  and 
weakness." 

But  the  higher  classes  had  become  hardened,  and  had  lost  all  nat- 
ural sensibility  and  sympathy.*  **  But  it  is  not  the  only  evil,*'  the 
article  continues,  "  that  innumerable  numbers  of  our  poor  are  fallen 
into  a  condition  in  which  they  look  more  like  ghosts  than  like  men. 
The  consequence  of  these  errors,  as  to  what  we  physically  need  and 
should  be,  have  introduced,  even  into  the  minds  of  our  wealthy  and 
healthy  people,  an  absurdity  and  weakness  which  is  shown  by  singu- 
lar peculiarities.  In  many  places,  if  you  would  be  reckoned  among 
the  honorable  and  respectable  part  of  the  community,  you  must  not, 
even  in  the  hottest  weather,  take  off  your  coat  and  carry  it  on  a  stick 
or  on  your  arm.  And  your  children  must,  all  summer,  wear  stock- 
ings, and  have  a  cap  on  their  heads ;  must  not  climb  trees,  nor  jump 
over  ditches,  <S?c  And,  in  the  same  places,  the  •  most  unreasonable 
stiffness  of  etiquette  has  arisen  from  these  notions  of  maintaining  re- 
spectability. You  must  not  cut  wood  before  your  door,  even  if  you 
might  escape  a  fever  by  doing  so.  The  physical  degradation,  which 
reached  its  hight  by  means  of  the  cotton  and  silk  manufactures,  had 
commenced  before,  in  the  age  of  universal  perukes  and  small  swords. 
This  was  the  period  which  laid  the  real  foundation  of  our  physical 
troubles,  in  high  and  low  ranks."  And  the  discontinuance  of  the  popu- 
lar festivals  is  justly  stated  to  have  aided  in  producing  this  unhealtliy 
physical  condition.  The  article  6ays,f  "  A  new  and  arbitrary  and  un- 
intelligent police  interferes  with  all  the  pleasures  of  the  young.  The 
national  festivals,  which  expressed  the  powerful  ancient  popular  spirit, 
began  to  be  disused ;  they  were  gradually  driven  away  from  our 
plains,  and  forced  back  among  the  mountains.  And  even  among 
those  bights  they  became  degraded.  They  are  no  longer  an  expres- 
sion of  the  strength  of  the  people,  a  means  of  elevating  and  distin- 
guishing the  strong  men  of  the  land,  or  objects  of  popular  attention 
and  con6dence.  They  sank  down  to  mere  paid  exhibitions  for  stran- 
gers looking  for  exhibitions  of  skill,  and  for  the  rich  who  paid  largely 
for  them.  And  if  we  should  to  day  endeavor  to  renew  them,  without 
renewing  our  people  themselves,  they  would  still  not  have  their  an- 
cient a])pearance.  They  would  be  unworthy  of  our  ancestors ;  but  for 
us,  a«  wo  are,  satisfyine:,  entertaining,  and  misleading  to  our  wish." 

•  D).,  pp.  50, 51.        t  lb.,  p.  61. 
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•  •  •  ''It  is  such  a  bodily  training  as  the  children  of  oar  ancestofs 
had  and  enjoyed  that  must  be  given  to  our  children ;  and  the  spirit  of 
their  popular  gymnastics  must  be  raised  up  again.  But  this  is  no 
partial  spirit ;  it  submits  to  no  influence  from  the  popular  festivals. 
On  the  contrary,  these,  if  genuine,  are  only  the  expression  of  the  prev- 
alence of  iL  It  must  be  just  as  universally  active  and  visible  in 
households,  in  schools,  in  the  labor  of  the  field,  in  Sunday  sports,  and 
in  amusements,  as  on  the  Alps,  and  at  the  shepherd^s  festivab.  It 
must  appear  in  the  opinions  of  the  people  respecting  their  corporeal 
necessities,  and  in  their  care  for  them.  The  attainment  of  this  ob- 
ject is  entirely  impossible,  unless  there  is  awakened  in  the  young, 
from  childhood  up,  and  made  universal,  a  lofty,  active,  and  inde- 
pendent sense  of  power ;  and  this  will  inspire  the  child,  of  itself,  to 
all  which  is  desirable  for  the  salvation  of  the  fatherland.*' 

Who  would  not  subscribe  to  these  views  of  Pestalozzi^s !  But  who 
can  approve  of  the  method  of  teaching  gymnastics  in  his  institution  t 
The  same  article  goes  on  to  say,*  ''  The  essence  of  elementary  gym- 
nastics consists  in  nothing  else  than  a  series  of  exercises  for  the  joints, 
by  which  is  learned,  irom  step  to  step,  all  that  the  child  can  leartt 
with  respect  to  the  structure  and  movements  of  his  body,  and  its  ar- 
ticulations.** And  again,f  *'  He  can  acquire  this  knowledge  in  Ike 
quickest  and  easiest  way  by  means  of  these  questions.  What  motions 
can  I  make  with  each  separate  limb  of  my  body,  and  with  each  sep- 
arate joint  of  it?  In  what  directions  can  these  movements  be  made^ 
and  in  what  circumstances  and  positions  ?  How  can  the  movementa 
of  several  liral*  and  several  joints  be  combined  together  ?  ** 

Would  it  not  be  imagined  that  this  was  a  system  of  gymnastics 
for  jointed  dolls  ?    The  objects  of  it  have  joints,  and  nothing  but  ' 
joints ;  and  what  is  sought  is,  to  find  what  their  joints  will  do,  not 
what  their  flexibility  of  body  will  do. 

There  now  follow  some  methodical  exercises ;  not  of  the  body,  but 
of  the  joints.  A,  movements  of  the  joints  of  the  head ;  B,  of  the 
body ;  C,  of  the  arras ;  D,  of  the  legs.  Each  separate  joint  is  first 
to  be  exercised  by  itself,  and  then  in  connection  with  limbs  whose 
joints  have  already  been  exercised.  No  joint  is  omitted;  in  the 
arms,  for  instance,  are  exercised  the  elbow-joint,  the  wrist,  and  the 
fioger-joints.  Of  the  last  he  says, "  Here  also  the  connection  and 
separation  of  the  movements  must  receive  special  attention." 

In  short,  we  find  in  the  gymnastics  of  the  Pestalozzian  school,  aa 
in  their  other  educational  departments,  an  unreasonable  share  of  ele- 
roentarizing ;  in  the  present  case  even  reaching  an  obvious  degree  of 

*IbMp.61.       tlb.,p.  6O1 
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caricature,  at  wbich  an  indifferent  spectator  might  laugh,  but  at  which 
the  weary,  overdrilled  children  would  probably  cry.* 

We  now  come  to  a  man  better  fitted  than  any  of  his  predecessors 
to  lay  out  a  new  course  for  bodily  exercises,  and  who  did  actually  lay 
out  such  a  course.    This  was  Friedrich  Ludwig  Jahn. 

In  his  work,  ^The  Oerman  Turning  St/stenij^  {Die Deutsche  Turn- 
kutut,)\  he  gives  a  history  of  his  undertaking.  This  is  so  peculiar, 
and  so  characteristic  of  this  remarkable  roan,  and  his  useful  labors, 
that  I  shall  give  the  following  extracts  from  it : — 

*^  like  many  other  things  in  this  world,  the  German  Turning  sys- 
tem had  a  small  and  insignificant  beginning.  In  the  end  of  the  year 
1809  I  went  to  Berlin,  to  see  the  entry  of  the  king.  At  that  cele- 
bration a  star  of  hope  arose  upon  me ;  and,  after  many  errors  and 
wanderings,  I  became  established  here.  Love  to  my  fatherland,  and 
my  own  inclinations,  now  made  me  a  teacher  of  youth,  as  I  had  oflen 
been  before.  At  about  the  same  time  I  printed  my  '  German  No- 
tiomalUy*  {Deutsckes  Volksthum,) 

**  During  the  beautiful  spring  of  1810,  a  few  of  my  pupils  began  to 
go  out  with  me  into  the  woods  and  fields  on  the  holiday  afternoons 
of  Wednesday  and  Saturday,  and  the  habit  became  confirmed.  Their 
number  increased,  and  we  had  various  youthful  sports  and  exercises. 
Thus  we  went  on  until  the  dog-days,  when  the  number  was  very 
large,  but  very  soon  fell  off  again.  But  there  was  left  a  select  num- 
ber, a  nucleus,  who  held  together  even  during  the  winter,  with  whom 
the  first  Turning-ground  was  opened,  in  the  spring  of  1811,  in  the 
Hasenheide. 

"At  the  present  time,  many  exercises  are  practiced  in  company,  in 
open  air,  and  before  the  eyes  of  all,  under  the  name  of  Turning.  But 
then  the  names  Turning  system,  Turning,  Turner,  Turning-ground, 
and  the  like,  came  up  all  at  once,  and  gave  occasion  for  much  excite- 
ment, scandal,  and  authorship.  The  subject  was  discussed  even  in  the 
French  daily  papers.  And  even  here,  in  our  own  country,  it  was  at 
first  said.  The  ancient  German  ways  have  brought  forth  a  new  folly. 
But  that  was  not  all.  Unfavorable  opinions  sprang  up,  from  time  to 
time,  as  numerous  as  the  sands  of  the  sea.  They  had  never  any  rea- 
sonable ground,  and  it  was  laughable  to  see  how  they  opposed  with 
words  that  whose  works  were  speaking  so  plainly. 

"  During  the  winter  we  studied  whatever  could  be  got  on  the  sub- 
ject    And  we  reflect  with  gratitude  upon  our  predecessors,  Vieth  and 

*  ThiB  fjstcm  n(  {gymnastics  teaches  the  exercising  of  every  joint  of  the  body,  jost  u  the 
**  Book  for  Mothers  "  teaches  the  knowledge  of  them. 

t  Jahn  publiclied  this  work,  in  conntH:tion  with  Eiselen,  at  Berlin,  fn  1916.  Its  motto  was, 
**  The  arts  are  easily  lost,  but  are  only  found  again  with  difficulty,  and  after  a  long  time.''— 
Al^«cht  IHirer. 
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Gate  Mutha.  The  stronger  and  more  experienced  of  my  pupiK 
among  whom  was  my  present  assistant  and  fellow-laborer,  Ernst  BS9»> 
len,  made  a  very  skillful  use  of  their  writings;  and  were  able,  during 
the  next  summer,  to  labor  as  instructors  in  Turning.  Among  those 
who  then  devoted  themselves  especially  to  swinging  exercises,  and 
afterward  assisted  in  the  full  and  artistic  development  of  them,  and 
even  became  thorough  masters  in  them,  were  Pischon  and  Zenker, 
who  fell,  on  the  ISth  of  September,  1813,  at  the  Gohrde. 

*^  In  the  summer  of  1812,  both  the  Turning-ground  and  system  of 
exercises  were  enlarged.  They  became  more  varied,  from  Turning- 
day  to  Turning-day ;  and  were  mutually  developed  by  the  pupils,  in 
their  friendly  contests  of  youthful  emulation.  It  is  impossible  to  saj 
in  detail  who  first  discovered,  tried,  investigated,  proved,  and  com- 
pleted one  or  another  exercise.  From  the  very  beginning,  the  Turn* 
ing  system  has  shown  great  community  of  spirit,  patriotic  feeling,  per- 
severance, and  self-denial  Every  extension  or  development  of  it  was 
used  for  the  common  good.  And  such  is  still  the  case.  Professional 
envy,  the  absurd  vice  of  selfishness,  meanness,  and  despair,  can  be 
charged  to  no  Turner.  August  Thaer,  the  youngest  brother  of  m 
Turning-group  of  three,  at  that  time  invented  sixty  exercises  on  the 
horizontal  pole,  which  he  afterward  increased  tq  a  hundred  and  thirty* 
two.  While  Iliaer  was  taking  care  of  a  sick  brother  in  the  field, 
during  the  war,  the  same  epidemic  carried  him  oflT,  in  1814,  of  whidi 
his  brother  recovered.  He  had  before  that  time  assisted  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Turning-ground  at  Wrieien,  on  the  Oder.  Toward  the 
end  of  the  summer  exercises  of  1812,  a  sort  of  association  of  Turn- 
ers was  formed,  for  the  purpose  of  the  scientific  investigation  and 
artbtic  organization  of  the  Turning  system  in  the  most  useful  and 
generally-applicable  manner.  This  lasted  during  the  whcJe  of  that 
vrinter  in  which  the  French  were  frozen  up,  during  their  flight  from 
Moscow.  In  this  association,  the  place  of  manager  was,  according  to 
my  wish,  filled  by  Friedrich  Friesen,  of  Magdeburg,  who  had  devoted 
himself  especially  to  architecture,  natural  science,  the  fine  arts,  and 
education ;  who  had  studied  industriously  under  Fichte,  and  in  old 
German  with  Hagen ;  but  also,  above  all,  knew  what  the  fatherland 
needed.  He  was  then  employed  in  the  teachers'  and  educational  in- 
stitution of  Dr.  Plamann,  which,  though  not  of  great  reputation,  hat 
educated  able  teachers  for  the  fetherland.  Friesen  was  a  handsome 
man,  in  the  fullness  of  youth  and  beauty,  perfect  in  soul  and  body, 
innocent  and  wise,  and  eloquent  as  a  seer ;  a  very  Siegfried,  full  of 
gifb  and  grace,  and  beloved  alike  by  old  and  young;  a  master  of  the 
broadsword-— quick,  bold,  firm,  sure,  strong,  and  unwearied,  after  his 
hand  had  closed  upon  the  hilt ;  a  strong  swimmer — for  whom  n» 
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German  river  was  too  broad  or  angry ;  a  skillful  rider  on  any  kind 
of  saddle ;  and  an  ingenious  practitioner  in  Turning,  which  owes  much 
to  him.  He  had  no  hesitation  in  advocating,  in  his  free  fatherland, 
whatever  his  soul  believed.  He  fell  by  French  treachery,  in  a  dark 
winter  night,  on  the  Ardennes,  by  the  shot  of  an  assassin.  No  mortal 
blade  would  have  conquered  him  in  battle:  There  was  none  to  love 
him  and  none  to  sorrow  over  him ;  but  as  Scharnhorst  has  remained 
among  the  old,  so  has  Friesen  among  the  young,  the  greatest  of  all. 

**0n  the  king's  proclamation  of  February  3d,  1813,  all  the  Turners 
capable  of  bearing  arms  entered  the  field.  After  long  persuasion,  I 
succeeded,  at  Breslau,  in  inducing  Ernst  Eiselen,  one  of  my  oldest 
pupils,  to  take  charge  of  the  Turning  institution  during  the  war. 
Still,  it  was  after  a  hard  conflict  with  himself  that  he  remained  at 
home,  although  doctors  and  soldiers  alike  represented  to  him,  and  his 
own  experience  daily  proved,  that,  in  consequence  of  a  long  previous 
illness,  and  bad  medical  treatment,  the  hardships  of  the  war  must 
necessarily  be  too  much  for  him.  I  myself  accompanied  Eiselen  from 
Breslau  to  Berlin,  at  the  time  when  the  Prussian  army  commenced 
its  march,  and  the  capital  was  already  freed  from  the  French ;  and 
introduced  him  to  the  authorities  and  the  principals  of  schools,  who 
promised  him  all  manner  of  co-operation,  and  who  have  ever  since 
shown  confidence  in  him.  Since, that  time,  Eiselen  has  been  at  the 
head  of  the  Turning  institution  during  the  summers  of  1813  and 
1814,  and  the  intervening  winter,  and  has  conducted  the  exercises  of 
those  who  were  too  young  to  carry  amis. 

"  At  the  end  of  July,  1814, 1  returned  to  Berlin,  and  passed  the 
rest  of  the  summer  and  the  first  part  of  the  winter  in  laboring  indus- 
triously for  the  improvement  of  the  Turning-ground.  During  the 
autumn,  I  had  erected  a  climbing-pole,  sixty  feet  high ;  a  useful  and 
necessary  apparatus  for  climbing,  and,  in  a  level  country,  indispens- 
able for  training  the  eye  to  long  distances.  In  winter,  when  the  vol- 
unteers returned,  bringing  many  Turners  with  them,  the  associated 
discussions  upon  the  Turning  system  were  renewed.  The  exercises  of 
all  the  summer  were  considered  and  discussed,  and  the  subject  eluci- 
dated by  argument. 

"  On  the  escape  and  return  of  Napoleon,  all  the  Turners  able  to  bear 
arms  volunteered  again  for  the  field ;  only  two  who  had  fought  dur- 
ing the  campaigns  of  1813  and  1814  remaining  at  home,  from  the 
consequences  of  those  campaigns.  The  younger  ones,  who  remained 
behind,  now  took  hold  of  the  work  again,  with  renewed  zeal.  Dur- 
ing the  spring  and  summer  of  1815,  the  Turning-ground  received 
•till  further  improvements  and  enlargements. 

"  In  tlie  following  autumn  and  early  part  of  winter,  the  Turning  sys- 
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teak  vaa  agva  made  the  subject  of  associated  iDvestigatioii.  Aft«r 
the  subject  had  been  ripdy  considered  and  investigated  in  the  Turn- 
ing conndl,  and  opinions  had  been  compared,  experience  cited,  and 
views  corrected,  m  banning  was  made  in  collecting  in  one  whole  all 
the  results  of  earlier  and  later  labors  on  the  subject,  and  all  the  sepa- 
rate fragments  and  contrtbutiona  relative  to  it;  a  labor  which  h^ 
lastly  been  revised  bj  my  own  pen. 

**'  Although  it  was  only  one  architect  who  at  first  drew  the  plan,  yet 
master,  associates,  pupils,  and  workmen  have  all  labored  foithfully  and 
honestly  upon  the  stmcture,  and  have  all  contributed  their  shares  to 
it  These  shares  can  not  now  be  separated  again.  Nor  shall  I  be  so 
unreasonable  as  to  praise  the  living  to  their  fiiees. 

*^  This  is  a  brief  account  of  my  work,  my  words,  and  my  book.  Nei- 
ther of  the  three  is  perfect ;  but  the  book  may  serve  to  promote  a 
recognition  of  its  ideal.  It  is  put  forth  only  by  way  of  rendering  an 
account  to  the  fatherland  of  what  we  have  done  and  endeavored. 

^This  information  will  be  welcome  to  many  educators  and  teachers^ 
friends  of  youth  and  respectable  people,  who  know  well  what  are  the 
needs  of  the  fiitheriand.  And  our  former  pupils,  scattered  through- 
out all  ranks  of  civil  life,  will  gladly  hear  an  account  of  the  present 
state  of  the  system.  From  all  sides  have  come  repeated  requests  for 
a  work  on  Turning.  To  this  desire  we  have  responded  in  writing  as 
well  as  the  circumstances  and  our  own  abilities  would  permit.  We 
have  held  an  active  oitrrespondence,  even  to  the  distance  of  beyond 
the  Rhine  and  the  Vistula.  We  have  sent  copies  of  portions  of  the 
third  section  to  all  who  applied  for  them.  The  increasing  diffusion  of 
the  system,  and  of  improvements  in  it,  are  so  rapid  that  it  is  impos- 
sible for  the  work  to  be  perfectly  complete  in  it.  It  was  impossible 
for  us  to  remain  indifferent  to  the  fact  that  the  German  Turning  sys- 
tem, developed  and  brought  out  with  so  much  labor,  would  receive 
injury  from  any  half-knowle<ige,  careless  writing,  or  half-done  work. 
From  mere  hearsay  and  looking  on  one  can  no  more  write  on  Turn- 
ing than  the  blind  on  colors.*^ 

With  the  Turning  system  came  up  a  peculiar  language.  This 
must  be  understood  by  any  one  who  intends  to  acquire  a  full  knowl- 
edge of  Jahn  and  his  system.    He  says,  in  speaking  of  it : — 

^  In  science  or  art,  the  German  language  will  never  leave  those  who 
know  and  admire  it  in  diflBoulty.  The  proper  words  will  never  be 
found  wanting  in  it  to  express  all  degrees  and  all  results.  It  will 
keep  step  witli  the  real  course  of  development,  will  be  found  sufficient 
for  every  new  phase  of  our  people,  for  every  occasion  of  life,  and  will 
keep  up  with  every  advance  of  our  people  in  refinement  But  it 
must  avoid  the  afft'ctition  of  cosmopolitan  folly.     No  single  language 
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baa  any  thing  to  do  with  cosmopolitanism ;  its  sonl  is  the  characl!^ 
istic  life  of  that  one  people. 

"  Any  one  setting  about  a  new  enterprise  is  not  so  much  inclined  to 
ask,  Has  any  one  ever  attempted  this  before,  or  begun  or  finished  the 
like  ?  The  question  is,  Ought  this  thing  to  be  done  ?  And  the  same 
^  true  of  one  who  makes  words.  If  he  has  proper  regard  for  the 
fundamental  laws  of  language,  he  is  not  open  to  blame.  No  carping 
critic  is  entitled  to  ask,  Did  any  one  eVer  say  that  before  ?  The  ques- 
tion is,  Ought  this  expression  to  be  used  ?  Can  not  a  better  one  be 
found?  For  every  living  language  advances,  with  an  irresistible 
movement ;  and  grammarians  and  dictionaries  come  along  in  its  track 
behind,  judging  of  it. 

"The  maker  of  technical  words  ought  to  be  an  interpreter  of  the 
spirit  which  permanently  governs  the  whole  language.  For  this  rea- 
son he  must  look  back  to  the  primitive  times  of  the  language,  and 
must  follow  in  the  true  path  of  its  course  of  development.  If,  in 
investigating  these  original  sources,  he  discovei-s  any  early-forgotten 
word,  he  should  bring  this  into  public  notice  and  use  again.  To  re- 
produce an  ancient  word,  apparently  dead,  is  a  real  increase  and 
strengthening  of  the  language.  No  word  should  be  considered  dead, 
while  the  language  is  not  dead ;  nor  obsolete,  as  long  as  the  language 
retains  its  youthful  strength.  Buried  roots,  which  are  still  alive,  and 
can  throw  out  a  vigorous  growth  of  new  stems,  twigs,  and  leaves, 
bring  blessing  and  prosperity.  The  shoots  and  sprouts  of  the  old 
roots  proclaim  a  new  spring,  after  the  long  cold  of  winter.  Thus  the- 
language  will  free  itself  from  botching  and  patchwork,  and  will  again 
become  pure  and  strong.  Without  such  protection  of  its  original 
roots,  the  language  will  become  overburdened,  like  a  baggage-horse 
or  beast  of  burthen,  and  must  at  last  succumb  under  its  heavy  load 
of  unsuitable  additions.  Every  ancient  word  brought  into  use  anew 
IS  an  abundant  fountain,  which  feeds  the  navigable  rivers,  digs  deeper 
the  mountain-valley,  and  indicates  the  coming  of  the  floods.  The 
word  '  Tum^  may  serve  as  an  example.  From  this  word  have  been 
formed,  and  are  now  in  use,  tumen,  mitturnen,  vorturnen,  eintumen, 
ifetturnen ;  Turner,  Mitturner,  Vorturner,  tumerisch ;  turnlustig,  tum- 
fertig,  turnmUde,  turnfaul,  tumreif,  turustark  ;  Turnkuust,  Turnkunstler, 
turnkunstlerisch  ;  Turnkunde,  Turnlehre,  Turngeschiohte,  Turnanstalt ; 
and  many  others." 

This  preface  is  followed  by  a  valuable  and  clear  description  of  the 
separate  Turning  exercises,  and  of  the  games  practiced ;  and  instruc- 
tions on  the  establishment  and  organization  of  a  Turning-ground. 

After  these  come  valuable  general  information  and  instruction  on 
Turning  institutions,  teachers,  &c.    If  the  proverb  is  ever  true,  it  is 
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true  of  Jahn,  that  the  style  it  the  man.  Whoever  would  character- 
ize him,  must  do  it  bj  giviug  matter  from  hia  works,  in  his  own 
words.    Accordingly,  I  give  the  following  extracts  from  him : — 

**The  Turning  system  would  re-establish  the  lost  symmetry  of  hu- 
man development ;  would  connect  a  proper  bodily  training  with  mere 
exclusive  intellectual  cultivation ;  would  supply  the  proper  counteract- 
ing influence  to  the  prevailing  over-refinement ;  and  would  comprehend 
and  influence  the  whole  man,* by  means  of  a  social  mode  of  living 
for  the  young. 

^  As  long  as  men  here  below  have  a  body,  and  while  a  corporeal  life 
is  necessary  to  their  earthly  existence — which,  if  vrithout  strength  and 
capacity,  endurance  and  power  of  continued  exertion,  skill,  and  adi^)!- 
ability,  becomes  a  mere  inefficient  shadow — so  long  must  the  Turning 
system  be  an  important  department  of  human  education.  It  is  in- 
comprehensible how  this  art — so  useful  for  health  and  life,  a  protec- 
tion, a  shield,  and  a  preparation  for  war — should  have  been  so  long 
neglected.  But  these  sins  of  an  earlier  rude  and  thoughtless  Ume 
have  now  beeii  more  or  less  visited  upon  every  man.  And  thus  the 
Turning  system  is  a  subject  of  universal  human  interest^  and  is  im- 
portant every  where,  where  mortal  men  live  upon  the  earth.  But 
still  its  special  form  and  discipline  must  be  peculiarly  subject  to  the 
requirements  of  national  and  popular  character.  It  must  assume  such 
a  form  as  is  given  it  by  the  time  and  the  people ;  by  the  influences  of 
climate,  locality,  country,  and  nation.  It  is  intimately  connected  with 
people  and  fetherland ;  and  must  remain  in  the  closest  connection 
with  them.  Nor  can  it  prosper  except  among  an  independent  people ; 
it  is  appropriate  only  to  freemen.  A  slaveys  body  is  a  constraint  and 
a  prison  to  a  human  soul. 

**  £vei7  Turning  institution  is  a  place  for  exerdsing  the  bodily  pow- 
ers, a  school  of  industry  in  manly  activity,  a  place  of  chivalrous  con- 
test,  an  aid  to  education,  a  protection  to  the  health,  and  a  public 
benefit  It  is  constantly  and  interchangeably  a  place  of  teaching  and 
of  learning.  In  an  unbroken  circle,  follow  constantly  ader  each  other 
direction,  exemplification,  instruction,  independent  investigation,  prac- 
tice, emulation,  and  further  instruction.  Thus  the  Turners  learn  their 
occupation,  not  from  hearsay,  nor  from  following  after  some  transient 
expression.  They  have  lived  in  and  with  their  work ;  have  investi- 
gated it,  proved  it,  demonstrated  it,  experienced  it,  and  perfected  it 
It  awakens  all  the  dormant  powers,  and  secures  a  self-confldence  and 
readiness  which  are  never  found  at  a  loss.  The  powers  grow  only 
slowly ;  the  strength  increases  gradually  ;  activity  is  gained  by  little 
and  little;  a  difficult  feat  is  oAen  attempted  in  vain,  until  it  is  at  last 
attained  by  harder  labor,  greater  efllurt,  and  unwearied  industry. 
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Thus  the  will  is  brought  past  the  wroug  path  of  obstinacj,  to  the 
habit  of  perseverauce,  in  which  is  based  all  success.  We  carry  a  di- 
vine consciousness  in  the  breast,  when  we  realize  that  we  can  do 
whatever  we  choose,  if  we  only  mU.  To  see  what  others  have  at 
last  found  possible,  arouses  the  pleasant  hope  of  also  accomplishing 
the  same.  In  the  Turning  association,  boldness  is  at  home.  Where 
others  are  exercising  in  emulation  with  us,  all  exertion  is  easy,  all 
labor  is  pleasure.  Each  at  the  same  time  strengthens  the  others  by 
his  labor,  and  confirms  his  own  powers,  and  encourages  and  elevates 
himself.  Thus  the  example  of  each  becomes  a  model  for  the  rest, 
and  accomplishes  more  than  a  thousand  lessons.  No  real  deed  was 
ever  without  result 

"  The  director  of  a  Turning  institution  undertakes  a  high  duty ; 
and  should  approve  himself  thoroughly  whether  he  is  competent  to 
so  important  an  office.  He  must  cherish  and  protect  the  simplicity 
of  the  young,  that  it  may  not  be  injured  by  untimely  precocity.  The 
youthful  heart  will  be  more  open  to  him  than  to  any  one  else.  He 
will  see,  without  concealment,  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  youngs 
their  wishes  and  tendencies,  their  impulses  and  passions,  all  the 
morning-dreams  of  youthful  life.  He  stands  nearest  to  the  young ; 
and  therefore  should  be  their  guardian  and  counselor,  their  protection 
and  support,  and  their  adviser  for  future  life.  Future  men  are 
intrusted  to  his  care;  future  pillars  of  the  state,  lights  of  the  church, 
ornaments  of  the  fatherland.  He  must  be  subservient  to  no  tempo- 
rary spirit  of  the  age,  nor  to  the  condition  of  the  great  world,  so  often 
plunged  in  error.  He  who  is  not  thoroughly  penetrated  with  a 
childlike  spirit,  and  national  feelings,  should  never  take  charge  of  a 
Turning  institution.     It  is  a  holy  work  and  life. 

"  His  reward  will  consist  merely  in  the  consciousness  of  having  per- 
formed his  duty.  Old  age  comes  more  slowly  upon  us  among  the 
sports  of  the  young.  Even  in  the  worst  of  times  we  can  keep  our 
faith,  love,  and  hope  when  we  see  the  fatherland  renewing  itself  in 
the  growth  of  the  young.  The  teacher  of  Turning  must  abstain  from 
pretenses ;  for  every  juggler  can  better  deceive  the  outer  world  than 
he  can. 

**Good  morals  must  be  more  implicitly  the  rule  of  action  in  the 
Turning-ground  than  even  wise  laws  elsewhere.  The  highest  pen- 
alty inflicted  must  always  be  exclusion  from  the  Turning  association. 

**  It  can  not  be  too  often  nor  too  deeply  impressed  upon  the  mind 
of  every  Turner,  who  lives  such  a  life  as  he  ought  and  who  sho^i-s 
himself  an  able  man,  that  no  one  is  under  heavier  obligations  than 
he  to  live  a  noble  life,  both  in  body  and  in  mind.  Leaist  of  all  shcmld 
he  claim  to  be  free  from  any  requirement  of  virtue,  because  he  i? 
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•Croog  of  body.  Virinoiis  and  aocomplish^  pure  and  acUve,  chaste 
and  bold,  truthfal  and  warlike,  should  be  his  rales  of  acUon  *  Bold, 
free,  joyous,  and  pious  is  the  realm  of  the  Turaer.  The  univenal 
oode  of  the  moral  law  is  his  rale  of  conduct  To  dishonor  another 
would  disgrace  him.  To  become  a  model,  an  example,  is  what  he 
should  strive  after.  His  chief  lessons  are  these :  To  seek  the  utmost 
STmmetry  in  development  and  cnlti\*ation ;  to  be  industrious;  to 
learo  thoroughly ;  to  intermeddle  with  nothing  unmanly ;  to  permit 
himself  to  be  enticed  by  no  seductions  of  pleasure,  dissipation,  or 
amusement,  such  as  are  unsuitable  for  the  young.  And  such  admo- 
nitions and  waraings  shonki  be  given  in  such  terms  as  to  insure  a 
school  of  virtue  from  becoming  one  of  vice. 

**  But^  again,  it  should  not  be  concealed,  that  the  highest  and  holiest 
duty  of  a  German  boy  or  German  youth  is  to  become  and  to  remain  a 
German  man ;  that  he  may  be  able  to  labor  efficiently  for  his  people 
and  his  fatherland,  and  with  credit  to  his  ancestors,  tlie  rescuers  of 
the  world.  Secret  youthful  sins  will  thus  best  be  avoided  by  setting 
before  the  young,  as  the  object  of  attainment,  growth  into  good  men. 
The  waste  of  the  powers  and  years  of  youth  in  enervating  amuse- 
ments, animal  riot,  buraing  lust,  and  beastly  debauchery,  will  cease  as 
soon  as  the  young  recogniie  the  idea  of  the  feelings  of  manly  life. 
But  all  education  is  useless  and  idle,  which  leaves  the  pupil  to  disap- 
pear, like  a  willo*-the-wisp,  in  the  waste  folly  of  a  fiincied  cosmopoli* 
tanism,  and  does  not  confirm  him  in  patriotic  feeling.  And  thus, 
even  in  the  worst  period  of  the  French  domination,  love  of  king  and 
fetherland  were  preached  to,  and  impressed  upon,  the  youths  of  the 
Turning  association.  Any  one  who  does  any  thing  foolish  or  insult- 
ing to  the  German  manners  or  language,  in  words  or  actions,  either 
privately  or  publicly,  should  first  be  admonished,  then  waraed,  and, 
if  he  does  not  then  cease  his  un-German  actions,  he  should  be  driven 
away  from  the  Turning-ground,  in  the  sight  of  all  men.  No  one 
ouglit  to  enter  a  Turaing  association  who  is  knowingly  a  perverter  of 
German  nationality,  and  praises,  loves,  promotes,  or  defends  foreign 
manners. 

^  With  such  principles  did  the  Turaing  societies  strengthen,  train^ 
arm,  encourage,  and  man  themselves  for  the  fatherland,  in  the  gloomy, 
sultry  times  of  the  devil.  Nor  did  faith,  love,  or  hope  desert  them 
Ibr  a  moment  *  God  deserts  no  German !  *  has  always  been  their 
motto.  In  war,  none  of  them  staid  at  home,  except  those  too  young 
and  too  weak — and  they  were  not  idle.  The  Turning  institution,  in 
those  three  years,  offered  up  costly  sacrifices;  they  lie  upon  the 
battle-fields,  from  the  gates  of  Berlin  even  to  the  hostile  capital*' 

*  TlMM  couplet  are  aUitcraliTe  in  the  oiicinal.— TVniw. 
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It  is  difiBcalt  to  select  portions  from  Jahn's  book  for  tbe  purpose  of 
describing  bim  and  his  work,  for  all  is  characteristic ;  the  book  and 
author  are  cast  in  one  mold.*  Its  work  is,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the 
words,  what  it  purports  to  be — a  German  Turning  system,  in  which  a 
system  of  gymnastic  exercises,  complete  within  itself,  is  set  forth  with 
sound  judgment,  vivid  style,  and  correct  tact.  It  is  not  a  wearisome, 
methodical,  elementary  joint-gymnastics  for  dolls ;  nor  does  it  treat 
exclusively  of  bodily  exercises,  but  discusses  with  great  earnestness  the 
moral  atmosphere  of  the  Turning  organization. 

The  Turning  system  soon  spread  from  Berlin  throughout  Northern 
Germany,  and  a  large  part  of  Southern  Germany.  Turning  excur- 
sions had  much  influence  in  producing  this  result  Next  to  Berlin, 
Breslau  had  the  largest  number  of  Turners— some  eight  hundred. 
At  that  city,  students.  Catholic  and  Protestant  seminary  pupils,  the 
pupils  of  four  gymnasia,  officers  and  professors,  frequented  the  Turn- 
ing-ground. At  their  head  were  Hamisch  and  Massmann;  while 
Director  Monnich  (of  Hofwyl)  and  Wolfgang  Menzel,  then  students, 
were  among  the  assistant  teachers.  Singing  flourished.  On  Wed- 
nesday and  Saturday  afternoons,  after  exercising  from  three  to  seven, 
the  whole  company  returned  singing  to  the  city.  The  first  half  of 
the  four  hours,  Turning  exercises  was  there  used  in  the  drill,  and  the 
other  half  in  the  other  exercises,  especially  games ;  an  arrangement 
which  is  better  than  to  begin  with  the  more  inspiriting  portion  of  the 
exercises,  and  to  end  with  the  more  serious  and  laborious  drill. 

Jahn^s  judicious  distinction  between  the  Turning  sdiool  and  Turn- 
ing exercises  is  one  that  might  well  be  introduced  in  other  subjects. 

For  instance,  in  teaching  singing,  the  first  half  of  the  lesson  might 
be  occupied  in  singing  the  scale,  d^c,  and  the  other  half  with  singing 
songs,  <&c,  which  he  had  learned  before. 

We  very  often  hear  much  said,  at  the  present  day,  of  the  opposi-, 
tion  between  an  artificial  organization  and  a  human  development.  On 
this  subject  the  mistaken  opinion  often  prevails  that  the  intelligent, 
efficient  human  will  is,  as  a  matter  of  course,  counteracted  by  the 
course  of  historical  development.  But  this  is  not  the  case;  the 
question  is  only.  Whether  that  will  was  in  harmony  with  the  devel- 
opment and  tendency  of  the  people,  or  not  If  not,  it  is  true  that  its 
only  result  is  a  vain  endeavor  to  efiect  something.  This  was  the 
case,  for  instance,  when  Brutus  endeavored  to  free  Rome  by  the 
assassination  of  Cesar.     But  what  one  of  God*s  commissioned  mes- 

*  Thus  1  have  uiiwillingly  1«A  oat  Jabn't  otwerratioot  about  nattooal  festiTala,  TanUnf 
•ehooki,  further  ezercives,  ooetumej  Ac 
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sengera  can  do,  wben  in  harmony  with  the  age,  is  shown  by  Luther's 
Beformation. 

It  was  one  of  the  charges  brought  against  the  Turning  system,  that 
it  was  an  affair  artificially  contriyed,  not  a  natural  outgrowth.  It  is 
true  that  it  grew  quickly;  fruits  naturally  ripen  rapidly  in  hot 
weather.  The  period  from  1810  to  1813,  when  Turning  grew  up, 
was  certainly  hot  enough.  Was  the  fire  burning  under  the  ashes  all 
the  time  from  1806,  which  broke  into  a  flame  in  1813  ?  Ever  after 
the  defeat  of  Jena,  a  deep  grief  was  burning  in  the  hearts  of  all  Ger- 
man men  and  youth.  The  longing  to  free  the  beloved  German 
&therland,  to  renew  its  ancient  glory,  nourished  among  them  a  pow- 
erful mutual  bond  of  the  truest  love.  And  the  early  Turners  were 
among  those  included  in  this  bond. 

Their  interested  participation  was  nothing  artificial,  but  merely  the 
natural  fruit  of  their  earnest  patriotism.  This  appears  clearly  enough 
from  Jahn's  account  of  the  first  beginning  of  the  Turning  system.  It 
was  this  community  of  feeling  and  ideals  which  made  the  develop- 
ment of  the  art  so  rapid.  There  grew  up,  at  the  same  time  with  it,  a 
technical  language,  so  appropriate  that,  instead  of  quickly  going  out 
of  &shion,  as  artificial  things  do,  it  is  at  present,  thirty-seven  years 
after  its  appearance,  entirely  received  and  current 

Together  with  this  first  natural  development  of  the  Turning 
system,  there  came  up  also  a  reaction  against  many  received  and  uni- 
versal customs  and  manners.  This  necessarily  aroused  enemies,  and 
the  more  because  the  Turners  frequently  overpassed  the  bounds  of 
moderation,  and  made  Turning  identical  with  a  warfare  against  all 
ancient  errors.  This  was  particularly  the  case  after  the  war  of 
freedom. 

These  errors  did  not  escape  the  attention  of  the  friends  of  the 
Turning  system;  and  they  endeavored  to  remedy  them,  whenever 
and  however  they  could.  Tliis  apppears,  for  instance,  from  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  an  address  to  the  students,  delivered  at  the 
Wartburg  festival,  by  a  man  whose  liberal  views  are  universally 
known ;  namely,  Oken.  He  said :  **  Beware  of  the  delusion  that  upon 
you  depends  the  existence,  and  continuance,  and  honor  of  Germany. 
Germany  depends  only  upon  herself  as  a  whole.  Each  class  of  men 
is  only  one  member  of  the  body  called  State,  and  contributes  to  its 
support  only  so  much  as  its  circumstances  ])ermit  You  are  yet 
young,  and  have  no  other  duty  than  so  to  conduct  yourselves  that 
you  may  grow  up  aright;  to  train  yourselves;  not  to  injure  your- 
selves by  foolish  practices ;  to  apply  yourselves,  without  permitting 
your  attention  to  be  diverted  to  any  thing  else,  to  this  purpose  which 
lies  straight  before  you.    The  state  is  at  present  not  concerned  with 
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you ;  it  has  to  do  with  you  only  in  that  you  may  hereafter  become 
active  members  of  it.  You  have  no  need  of  discussing  what  ought 
or  ought  not  to  happen  in  the  state ;  it  is  only  proper  for  you  to  con- 
sider how  you  shall  yourselves  in  future  act  in  it,  and  how  you  may 
worthily  prepare  yourselves  to  do  so.  In  short,  all  that  you  do 
should  be  done  only  with  reference  to  yourselves,  to  your  life  as 
students ;  and  all  else  should  be  avoided,  as  foreign  to  your  occupa- 
tions and  your  life,  in  order  that  your  setting  out  in  life  may  not  be 
ridiculous." 

These  words  point  out  clearly  the  mistaken  road  by  which  the 
students  afterward  departed  further  and  further  from  the  right  road. 
But  they  should  not  bear  all  the  blame. 

If  a  child  has  good  and  bad  qualities,  some  people  will  look  only 
at  the  former,  and  will  foretell  all  manner  of  good  of  him ;  while 
others  will  see  ouly  the  evil  in  him,  and  will  prophesy  an  evil  future 
for  the  child.  But  any  one,  who  loves  him  truly,  will  consider  how 
to  cherish  his  good  qualities,  and  to  subdue  his  bad  ones. 

Such  a  child,  with  good  qualities,  but  not  without  faults,  was  the 
Turning  system.  .  Passow,  a  man  of  honesty  and  benevolence,  and 
of  disinterested  activity,  looked  almost  altogether  at  its  bright  side, 
and  in  his  "  Object  of  Turning''^  (Turnziel)  expressed  hopes  quite  too 
great ;  it  might  almost  be  said  that  he  spoke  ill-luck  to  the  child. 
Blame  always  follows  excessive  praise ;  praise  must  absolutely  state 
the  truth,  must  contain  a  just  estimate  of  things. 

My  friend  Steffens,  on  the  other  hand,  saw  only  the  dark  side,  the 
evils  of  the  system ;  and  he  wrote  his  "  Caricatures^'"  ( Caricaturen,) 
and  his  "  Object  of  Turning,^  (Turnziel,)  which  was  directed  against 
Passow's  "  Turnziel."  This  talented  man  had  lived  all  his  life  in  the 
enthusiastic  love  of  science  and  art ;  and  this  new  system  seemed  to 
him  to  be  cold  and  even  inimical  to  every  thing  which  he  loved  best. 
Jahn*s  rough,  harsh,  strong  character  was  not  agreeable  to  him ;  in 
the  bitter  censoriousness  of  many  of  the  Turners,  he  naturally  saw  a 
hasty,  presumptuous  endeavor  to  improve  the  world ;  in  their  disre- 
spect for  many  eminent  men,  unruly  vulgarity ;  and  in  their  German 
manners,  only  an  affectation  of  them. 

Thus  there  broke  out  in  Breslau  a  violent  contest  between  the 
friends  and  enemies  of  the  Turners,*  which  called  out  many  other 

*  Thit  contest,  in  which  I  also  took  jt&rt,  Steifens  has  described  in  his  Memoirs.  Bteffens 
exercised  a  most  profound  and  kindly  influence  upon  my  life;  for  which  I  shall  forever  be 
grateful  to  him.  He  was  my  instructor  and  my  brother-in-law  ;  and  for  eight  years  we  lived 
as  faithful  coHeaffues  to;;fther,  in  the  same  house  at  Breslau.  And  now  suddenly  we  came 
into  opposition  to  each  other.  Our  lasting,  and  mutull,  and  heartfelt  love  wss  such  that  it 
can  not  be  described  how  much  we  both  suffered  from  this  truly  tr.igic  relation.  My  friends 
at  Breslau  even  advised  me  to  leave  the  place.  When  Bteffens  visited  me,  eighteen  years 
afterward,  at  Erlangen,  we  there  quietly  reviewed  the  evU  days  at  Breslau.    This,  our  last 
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{Publications  besides  Passow^s  and  Steffens*,  onlj  part  of  whicb  would 
now  have  any  historical  interest.  A  work  of  permanent  valae  on  the 
subject  is  that  of  Captain  von  Schmeling,  on  Turning  and  the  Land- 
wehr ;  in  which  he  showed  how  Turning  was  a  valuable  preparatory 
school  for  the  training  of  the  militia  men.*  Harnisch  wrote  ^  Turn- 
ing in  Us  Universal  Relations^^  {Das  Tumen  in  Seinen  AlUtitigen 
Verhaltnissen.) 

In  a  dialogue  entitled  "^  Turning  and  the  Statey^f  I  defended  Jahn 
and  the  Turning  system  from  the  charge  of  being  Jacobinical,  and  of 
hate  toward  France ;  and,  in  some  others,  against  those  who  charged 
it  witli  being  auti-Christian.  But  this  controversy  was  warmly  carried 
on  in  other  places  besides  Silesia.  Amdt  wrote  powerfully  in  favor 
of  Turning.^  The  physician  Eonen,  in  Berlin,  w  ote  upon  its  medical 
importance ;  §  not  to  mention  many  other  publications. 

During  this  controversy,  the  Prussian  government  showed  great 
and,  deep  interest  in  the  Turning  system.  A  plan  had  even  been 
prepared  for  the  establishment  of  Turning-grounds  throughout  the 
whole  kingdom.  But  on  the  very  day  when  this  was  to  have  been 
laid  before  the  king  for  his  approval  the  news  of  Sand's  .murder  of 
Kotzebue  reached  Berlin,  and  the  approval  was  withheld.  This  was 
the  first  fruit  of  that  unhappy  deed. 

Many  years  passed  before  Turning  was  again  freely  practiced  in 
Prussia.  In  Wurtemberg  alone)  it  has  been  uninterruptedly  main- 
tained down  to  the  present  day.  In  Bavaria  the  present  monarch,  as 
soon  as  he  came  to  the  throne,  took  the  system  under  his  protection, 
and  employed  Massmann  to  have  a  Turning  iustHution  erected  at 
Munich. 

17.     TRAINING  OF  TBB  ■BNBBl. 

Rousseau,  in  ^  Emile^  discussed  the  education  of  the  senses.^ 

earthly  meeting,  seemed  to  me  to  Join  Immediately  on  to  the  early  youthful  intercour»e  of 
thirty 'three  years  before ;  and  I  felt  myself  drawn  to  lilm  by  a  love  which  bad  lasted  through 
good  and  evil  times,  and  which  will  oatliTe  death,  because  it  is  stronger  than  death. 

*  At  a  later  period,  in  1S13,  Dr.  MOnnlch  wrote  **  Turning  and  Military  Service**  (Das 
Thtrnen  und  der  Kriegwdknet,)  in  which  he  clearly  stated  the  important  relation  between  the 
two.  W.  Menzel,  in  his  treatise,  "  Bodily  Training  from  the  Point  of  Vieto  of  National 
Economy^**  (Die  Kifrper^bung  auw  dem  Geeichtepunkt  der  Nationankonomie,)  has  earnestly 
recommended  Turning,  as  a  means  of  educating  defenders  of  the  fatherland. 

t  See  my  » MieeeOaneoua  Writinge,*'  (Vermiaehu  Schriften.)  First  printed  in  the 
Sil'^ian  "  Provincial  Oaxefte,"  (Provintiaihldttem.) 

X  ^Spirit  <if  the  Age,"  (Geiet  der  Zeit.)  toI.  4,  1818.    Reprinted  with  the  title  ^Turning; 
with  an  Appendix^"  (Dae  Tumiceaen  nebtt  einrn  Anhange.)    By  E.  M.  Arndt.    Leipzig,    \ 
1842.    A  mo»t  valuable  work. 

%  *•  Life  and  Turnings  Turning  and  Life^"  (Leben  und  Tumen,  Tumen  und  Leben  ) 
Bjr  von  KUiien.    Berlin,  1817. 

[  A  man  of  noble  character  An<i  full  of  love  for  Germany  and  the  German  youth,  Professor 
Kliimpp,  established  the  8:uttgart  TiirniiiK  Institution,  and  conducted  it  for  many  years.  In 
1842  he  wrote  his  valUMble  treat ise,  "  Turning ;  a  Mrotsment  for  German  National  Develop- 
ment,'* (Dae  Ttirnen  ;  tin  DeutachSntionaJee  EntwickUmge-Moment.) 

V  1  have  gone  more  into  detail  on  this  point  in  my  chapter  on  Bmile,  which  tee. 
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According  to  him,  all  the  senses  should  be  cultivated ;  the  eye,  in 
estimating  magnitudes  and  distances,  and  in  drawing  geometrical 
figures ;  the  touch,  in  judging  by  means  of  feeling,  which  the  blind 
learn  to  do  remarkably ;  &c. 

In  this  department  of  gymnastics,  Guts  Muths  substantially  followed 
Rousseau.  He  assigned  to  the  senses  a  remarkable  office ;  namely, 
to  "  awaken,  from  the  slumber  of  non-existence,  the  child,  at  first 
asleep  in  its  quiet  bosom.**  The  emptiness  and  impossibility  of 
Locke's  opinion,  that  man  is  at  first  a  mere  sheet  of  white  paper,  is 
made  very  clear  and  evident  by  Guts  Muths'  expression. 

"  The  soul  of  the  young  citizen  of  the  world,"  says  Guts  Muths,  in 
another  place,  ^  yet  lies  in  the  profound  slumber  which  comes  with  it 
oat  of  its  condition  of  non-existence."  The  mind  becomes  at  first 
susceptible  of  powerful  impressions  on  the  feelings ;  and  then  becomes 
more  and  more  awakened,  and  capable  of  more  and  more  delicate 
impressions.  '^  But,  as  the  gradations  of  impressions  on  the  senses, 
from  the  most  violent  to  the  most  delicate  of  which  we  can  conceive, 
are  immeasurable,  so  is  the  refinement  of  our  susceptibility  to  such 
impressions  also  possible  to  an  immeasurable  degree.*'  All  the  life 
long,  the  mind  is  becoming  constantly  susceptible  to  fainter  and 
fainter  impressions ;  that  is,  more  awake." 

Guts  Muths'  idea  of  training  the  senses  is  thus  the  sharpening  of 
them ;  as  also  appears  from  the  examples  of  it  which  he  gives.  The 
boys  are  made  to  shut  their  eyes  and  feel  of  letters,  figures,  the  devices 
on  coins,  &c.  Seeing  must  be  trained  by  cultivating  the  vision  of 
small  things  and  distant  things.  The  children  are  "  to  follow  Nature 
even  to  her  minutest  objects,  even  those  scarcely  visible  to  the  eye." 
"The  pupil,"  he  says,  "should  observe  not  only  the  coarser  parts  of 
flowers,  but  his  eye  should  pierce  even  their  minutest  portions.  He 
should  study  the  absorbent  vessels,  the  structure  of  the  skin,  the  bark 
and  leaves  of  trees,  many  kinds  of  seeds ;  the  reproductive  organs  of 
plants,  the  pollen,  anthers,  <&c."  He  should  be  able  to  recognize  a 
flower  or  a  stone  at  thirty  paces,  and  a  tree  at  from  a  hundred  to  a 
thousand  paces.  His  ear  should  be  trained  not  only  by  music,  but 
"  he  should  observe  the  sound  of  laden  and  empty  vehicles,  of  the 
squeaking  of  doors,"  &c.  If  the  keenness  of  the  senses,  their  sus- 
ceptibility, were  the  measure  of  their  improvement,  those  who  are 
disordered  in  their  nerves  would  surpass  the  most  practiced  senses  of 
the  healthy.  They  are  annoyed  by  the  least  and  most  distant  noise ; 
and  distinguish  its  exact  nature  only  too  well.  If  the  pupils  of  Guts 
Muths  could  distinguish  by  the  touch,  with  their  eyes  closed,  between 
gold  and  silver  coins,  this  was  far  outdone  by  a  sick  person,  who 
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became  uneasy  when  any  one,  even  without  his  knowledge,  brought 
a  silver  spoon  near  him. 

The  American  Indians,  as  is  well  known,  whose  mode  of  life  is 
little  better  than  that  of  animals,  surpass  most  Europeans  in  the 
keenness  of  their  senses ;  and  thus,  according  to  Rousseau  and  Guts 
Muths,  the  Caribs  and  Iroquois  should  be  valued  as  our  models. 
They  might  equally  as  well  have  proposed  the  eyes  of  a  lynx,  the 
nose  of  a  hound,  ^c.,  as  ideals.  I  have  expressed  my  views 
already  upon  such  doctrines  as  to  bodily  training,  particularly  that 
of  the  senses,  in  the  following  aphorisms,  in  which  I  have  described 
an  ideal  of  the  cultivation  of  the  senses. 

The  ancient  legends  clearly  expressed  the  difference  between 
mere  animal  strength  of  body  and  the  human  intellectual  strength  of 
body,  by  making  their  giants — huge,  stupid,  uncouth  masses  of  flesh — 
be  conquered  by  knights,  smaller  in  body,  but  of  keener  intellects.  Are 
then  tigers  models  for  springing,  apes  for  climbing,  and  birds  for  flying? 
are  they  inaccessible  ideals,  to  which  the  gymnast  should  look  up 
with  resignation  and  longing  ?  We  m'ght  like  very  well  to  fly,  but 
not  in  the  form  of  a  crow  or  a.  stork ;  we  would  be  angels.  We 
would  prefer  to  live  imperfect,  in  a  higher  grade  of  existence,  with 
the  sense  of  capacity  for  development,  than  to  fall  back  into  a  more 
complete  but  lower  grade,  behind  us  and  below  us.  Caesar  despised 
being  the  first  man  in  a  small  village,  because  he  felt  himself  capable 
of  being  the  first  man  in  Rome.  In  like  manner,  the  Turning  system 
contemns  a  lower  animal  development,  because  a  higher  human  one 
is  accessible  to  it. 

If  the  eye  were  only  a  corporeal  mirror  of  the  visible  world,  it 
would  represent  equally  well  or  equally  ill  the  most  different  things, 
according  to  the  bodily  health  and  strength,  or  sickness  and  weak- 
ness, of  its  condition.  But  it  is  an  organ  of  intellectual  susceptibility ; 
of  not  only  a  bodily  but  also  an  intellectual  union  with  things.  And 
accordingly  it  is  a  well-grounded  usage  in  language  by  which  we  say 
**  to  have  keen  eyes ;  ^  and  ^'  to  have  an  eye  for  '^  particular  things, 
such  as  plants,  animals,  &c.  The  former  indicates  bodily  health  and 
strength ;  the  latter  points  to  an  original  spiritual  relation  between 
the  eye  and  certain  things,  trained  by  close  study. 

The  same  is  more  or  less  true  of  the  other  senses.  The  art  of  cul- 
tivating the  senses  has  only  to  a  very  small  extent  any  thing  to  do 
with  what  increases  their  corporeal  strength — ^as,  for  instance,  with 
medical  rules  for  taking  care  of  and  strengthening  the  eyes. 

It  has  much  more  to  do  with  the  cultivation  of  the  intellectual 
susceptibility  of  each  of  the  senses.    Therefore  it  begins  not  with 
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the  arbitrary,  one-sided  cultivation  of  one  sense,  which  tends  to  di- 
minish the  susceptibility  of  the  others ;  and  still  less  does  it  direct  one 
sense  arbitrarily  to  one  single  class  of  objects,  as  the  eyes  to  plants  or 
animals  exclusively.  For  this  would  cripple  the  intellectual  applica- 
tion of  the  senses  to  things  of  other  kinds.  But  if  the  teacher  has 
begun,  as  the  universal  roicrocosmic  character  of  every  well-organized 
child  requires,  with  as  general  a  cultivation  of  all  his  senses  as  is 
possible,  and  then  observes  a  prominent  and  stronger  activity  in  one 
sense,  or  an  especial  applicability  of  it  to  some  one  department  of  the 
risible  world,  as  of  the  eye  to  minerals,  dtc,  then  only  may  he  under- 
take the  cultivation  of  that  one  sense  or  susceptibility,  as  a  peculiar 
talent 

If  now  the  intellectual  senses  are  supplied  by  the  external  senses 
with  an  abundance  of  intuitions  of  all  kinds,  the  impressions  thus 
received  gradually  ripen,  and  desire  to  be  brought  to  the  light  of 
day.  Thus  a  little  child  speaks  words  which  it  has  often  heard  its 
mother  use,  then  sings  what  it  has  often  heard  sung,  and  tries  to  draw 
what  it  has  often  seen. 

With  every  receptive  organ  nature  has  coupled  a  producing  or 
representing  one,  or  even  more ;  in  order  that  man  may  not  be  solitary 
in  the  midst  of  his  inward  wealth,  but  may  communicate  with  others. 
He  can,  in  many  ways,  represent  a  known  object,  whose  picture  is 
visible  to  his  mind ;  he  can  describe  it  in  writing,  act  it,  &c. 

The  development  of  the  susceptibility  to  impressions  must  naturally 
precede  that  of  the  power  of  representing.  Hearing  must  precede 
speaking  and  singing ;  seeing,  painting,  &c.  There  exists  a  sympathy, 
as  is  well  known,  between  the  susceptible  organs  and  the  correspond- 
ing representing  ones ;  of  the  organs  of  hearing  with  those  of  speech, 
of  those  of  vision  with  the  hand,  (fee.  The  use  of  the  receiving  oi^ans 
seems  to  produce  a  secret,  quiet  growth  of  the  representing  ones, 
though  these  latter  be  not  directly  practiced. 

In  many  trades,  the  apprentice  is  made  to  look  on  for  a  whole 
year,  before  putting  his  hand  to  the  work.  When  his  eye  thus 
becomes  intelligent,  the  hand  follows  it  sympathetically.  It  is  to  be 
wished  that  the  example  might  be  followed  in  all  the  cultivation  of 
the  senses. 

The  teacher  who  tries  to  cultivate  receptivity  and  power  of  repre- 
senting together,  who  requires  the  pupil  to  furnish  an  expression  im- 
mediately after  the  impression  is  made,  mistakes  Nature,  who  requires 
a  quiet,  undisturbed  condition  of  the  senses  for  their  receptive  oflSoe, 
and  usually  a  slow  development  of  the  power  of  representing. 

It  is  said  of  some  of  the  North  American  Indians  that  the  devel- 
opment of  their  senses  furnishes,  for  those  who  would  combine  them 
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with  bodily  exercises,  a  model  whicli  neyer  can  be  equaled.  It  is 
true  that,  according  to  the  accounts  of  travelers,  they  surpass  Euro- 
peans m  keenness  of  sight,  hearing,  and  smell.  But  are  they  there- 
fore models  of  the  cultivation  of  the  senses  f 

This  is  confusing  the  idea  of  a  human  cultivation  of  the  senses  with 
an  animal  one ;  corporeal  perfection  of  the  senses  with  intellectual. 
The  preceding  observations  have  shown  how  different  these  are ;  exam* 
pies  will  make  the  difference  still  more  evident 

There  are  many  men  who  have  hearing  so  keen  as  to  distinguish 
fiiint  sounds  at  a  very  great  distance,  but  who  have  no  feeling  at  all 
for  pure  or  beautiful  music  There  are  most  accurate  piano-tunera 
and  music-masters,  who  can  distinguish  every  foult  in  any  instrument 
amongst  a  full  orchestra;  but  who,  notwithstanding  this  fineness  of 
ear,  are  so  destitute  of  an  intellectual  ear  for  music  as  to  prefer  tht 
most  vulgar  sort  of  it 

There  are,  again,  others  who  can  not  tune  any  instrument  accv- 
lately,  and  still  1^  guide  an  orchestra ;  who  are  inspired  by  good 
music,  and  show  distinct  dislike  to  bad.  Contrast  with  these  keen 
and  delicate  hearers,  Beethoven,  whp  was  almost  deaf;  and,  again,, 
there  was  another  great  harmonist,  who  said  that  perusing  the  score 
of  a  composition  gave  him  more  pleasure  than  the  execution  of  the 
music,  because  the  latter  never  equaled  his  ideal.  He  was  thus  ca- 
pable of  intellectual  musical  pleasure,  even  had  he  been  completely 
deaf.  • 

The  case  is  similar  with  the  eyes.  Among  my  mineralogical  pu- 
pils, I  found  some  with  very  healthy  bodily  oigans,  who  could  perceive 
the  smallest  objects,  and  still  were  incapable  of  comprehending  forms, 
of  distinguishing  like  from  unlike ;  in  short,  they  had  eyes,  but  did 
not  see.  On  the  other  hand,  there  were  others,  whose  eyes  were 
weak,  and  who  were  as  it  were  blind  to  small  crystals,  but  who  felt 
all  the  beauty  of  the  larger  ones,  and  closely  followed  all  their  varie- 
ties of  color.  So,  I  have  known  exceedingly  short-sighted  young 
men,  who  still  had  the  greatest  taste  for  pictures.  And,  again,  there 
are  many  very  keen-sighted  persons,  who  gaae  without  emotion  on 
the  roost  magnificent  pictures,  sculptures,  and  churches. 

The  great  distinction  between  the  bodily  and  the  intellectual 
senses  might  be  illustrated  by  many  other  examples. 

Surely  these  animal  sharp  eyes  and  ears  of  the  Indian  are  not  our 
models.  It  is  the  spiritually-illuminated  eyes  of  a  Raphael,  a  van 
Eyck,  an  Erwin  von  Stein,  the  divinely-consecrated  ears  of  Handel 
and  Leo,  which  are  tlie  noblest  specimens  of  the  cultivation  of  the 
human  senses,  which  are  the  dirine  models  for  men. 
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Regard  was  had  in  the  schools  to  the  cultivation  of  the  senses 
quite  a  long  time  ago;  or  at  le&st  so  it  would  appear.  So-called 
** Intuitional  Exercises"  were  introduced;  Pestalozzi  giving  them  an 
impulse,  especially  in  his  ^Book  for  Mothers.*^  "  The  child/'  says 
Pestalozd,  "  and  indeed  man  universally,  mus^  be  first  made  ac- 
quainted with  what  lies  next  him,  before  he  can  attend  to  the  acquir- 
ing a  knowledge  of  what  is  further  off.  The  nearest  visible  object  to 
the  child  is  his  own  body,  and  this  he  should  first  of  all  observe,  under 
the  direction  of  the  mother.  She  must^  with  him,  follow  the 
*Book  for  Mothers^^  step  by  step,  going  through  every  division  and 
subdivision  of  it,  step  by  step,  to  the  furthest  details.** 

Thus,  for  instance,  we  find  in  that  work :    • 

"  The  first  joint  of  the  middle  toe  of  the  right  foot  The  middle 
joint  of  the  middle  toe  of  the  right  foot  The  last  joint  of  the  middle 
toe  of  the  right  foot.  The  first  joint  of  the  middle  toe  of  the  left 
foot.  The  second  joint  of  the  middle  toe  of  the  left  foot  The  last 
joint  of  the  middle  toe  of  the  left  foot 

"  My  body  has  two  limbs  above  and  two  below. 

**  My  two  upper  limbs  have  two  shoulders,  two  shoulder-joints,  two 
upper-arms,  two  elbows,  two  elbow-joints,  two  fore-arms,  two  wrists, 
and  two  hands. 

"  Each  of  my  two  upper  limbs  has  one  shoulder,  one  shoulder-joint, 
one  upper-arm,  one  elbow,  one  elbow-joint,  one  fore-arm,  one  wrist, 
and  one  hand. 

"  My  two  hands  have  two  wrists,  two  palms,  two  thumbs,  two  fore- 
fingers, two  middle  fingers,  two  ring-fingers,  and  two  little-fingers. 

'^  Each  of  my  two  hands  has  one  wrist,  one  palm,  one  thumb,  one 
fore-finger,  one  middle-finger,  one  ring-finger,  and  one  little-finger. 

"  My  two  palms  have  two  balls  of  the  thumbs ;  each  of  my  two 
palms  has  one  ball  of  the  thumb." 

**  My  two  great  toes  have  four  joints,  two  front  and  two  back ;  four 
knuckles,  two  front  and  two  back ;  and  four  joint-lengths,  two  front 
and  two  back. 

"  Each  of  my  two  great  toes  has  two  joints,  one  front  and  one 
back ;  two  knuckles,  one  front  and  one  back ;  and  two  joint-lengths, 
one  front  and  one  back. 

"The  ten  fingers  of  my  two  hands  have  twenty-eight  joints,  ten 
first,  eight  middle,  and  ten  last ;  twenty-eight  joint-lengths,  ten  first, 
eight  middle,  and  ten  last ;  and  twenty-eight  knuckles,  ten  first,  eight 
middle,  and  two  last 

"  The  five  fingers  of  one  hand,**  &c.,  &c. 

It  ia  evident  how  infinitely  wearisome  and  unnatural  such  a  mode 
of  observing  and  naming  over  all  the  parts  of  the  body  must  be,  both 
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to  young  and  old.  And  it  is  an  error  to  take  his  own  body  as  the 
first  object  which  comes  under  the  notice  of  the  child.  Without 
some  natural  or  artificial  mirror,  man  would  not  see  his  face,  and 
some  other  portioq^of  his  body,  all  his  life  long.  A  child  is  much 
more  attracted  by  objects  which  stimulate  his  senses  by  color,  bright- 
ness, smell,  or  taste.  He  would  very  much  prefer  cherries  or  apples 
to  *'  the  middle  joint  of  the  little  toe  of  the  right  foot.'' 

Several  detected  Pestalozzi's  error.  But,  taking  his  principle  as 
true,  that  it  is  necessary  to  begin  with  what  is  nearest  at  hand,  they 
took  subjects  from  the  school-room ;  and  the  doors,  windows,  walls, 
seats,  and  desks  were  observed,  described,  and  named,  down  to  their 
smallest  parts.    I  give  an  example.* 

**  The  school-room  and  what  it  contains. 

a.  Enumeration  of  objects  contained  in  and  about  the  school-roooL 

1.  Without  detailed  definition. 

2.  With  detailed  definition;   as,  immovable,  movable,  simple, 

comppund,  how  compound  ?  within  reach ;  necessary ;  ac- 
cidentally pertaining  to  the  room. 

b.  Use  of  articles  in  and  about  the  room. 

c  Description  of  individual  things,  by  their  color,  their  form,  their 
parts,  the  connection  of  their  parts. 

d.  Materials  of  which  the  separate  things  and  their  parts  are  made.** 

The  description  of  the  windows  alone  fills  two  closely-printed  pages. 
It  says,  among  other  things : 

*^  The  teacher  should  now  have  each  of  the  separate  parts  of  the 
window  given  in  their  order;  as,  the  panes,  the  sash,  the  putty,  the 
pulley,  the  button,  the  catch,  the  sash-bolt ;  lastly,  the  whole  window, 
the  window-frame,  the  molding.  *  *  *  Thus  the  whole  window 
has  been  analyzed,  and  its  parts  considered.  It  only  now  remains  to 
reconstruct  it" 

It  would  be  much  better,  instead  of  all  this  wearisome,  pedantic 
enumeration  and  hyper-pedantic  reconstruction,  to  say,  ^  The  windows 
in  the  school-room  are  long  and  four-sided.** 

That  such  a  methodical  and  wearbome  method  of  instruction 
would  throw  active  children  either  into  despair  or  sleep,  is  clear. 
They  had  better  jump  about  over  the  desks  and  seats  in  sport,  than 
to  describe  them  in  this  insufferably-afiected  way ;  they  had  better 
analyze  perhaps  not  a  whole  window,  but  now  and  then  a  pane,  in 
their  play,  and  let  the  glazier  '^reconstruct'*  it,  than  to  analyze  and 
construct  it  in  words. 

It  is  a  pity  that  something  can  not  b^  found  to  use  as  a  subject  of 
instruction  in  the  school  besides  what  the  boys  naturally  learn  in 

«  From  DeoMl'a  *»  SjfUtm  tf  Bdmatiom^*'  (,Brxitk»t»g9iekn^  3)  31 
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their  own  experience.  They  know  the  windows,  and  seats,  and  desks, 
without  any  teaching ;  and  will  never  call  a  desk  a  seat,  or  the  con- 
trary. For  what  purpose  should  he  consider  separately,  and  name, 
all  the  parts  of  the  window ;  the  pulley,  the  Atch,  the  sash-bolt  ? 
What  interest  have  they  in  these  ?  Such  details  and  names  may  be 
left  to  the  glazier,  the  carpenter,  and  the  locksmith.  Every  trade  is  a 
little  separate  people,  with  a  peculiar  language ;  but  all  these  separate 
people  understand  each  other,  not  in  their  trade-language,  but  in  the 
language  of  their  country.  The  trade-language  belongs  to  the  pecul- 
iar employment  of  each  trade ;  each  one  has  to  do  with  many  things 
which  have  no  concern  with  the  others,  and  can  not  concern  them, 
unless  they  neglect  their  own  business.  And  fellow-tradesmen 
discuss  the  matters  of  their  trade,  in  their  peculiar  trade-language. 

Justus  Moser,  who  had  an  eminently  sound  understanding,  says,* 
**  My  miller  played  me  yesterday  a  comical  trick.  He  came  to  my 
window  and  said  that '  there  must  be  four  iron  nuts  on  the  standards 
and  standard-pieces,  opposite  the  crank ;  and  all  the  frames,  boxes^ 
bolting-cloths,  and  springs  wanted  fixing ;  one  of  the  iron  post-belts 

will  not  work  any  longer  with  the  shifting-piece,  and  .'    He 

spoke  German,  my  friend,  and  I  understood  well  enough  that  he  was 
talking  about  a  windmill ;  but  I  am  no  windmill- builder,  to  under- 
stand the  thousand  details  of  a  mill,  and  their  names.  But  at  that 
point  the  knave  began  to  laugh,  and  said,  with  a  queer  gesture,  that 
the  pastor  did  the  same  thing  on  Sundays;  that  he  spoke  nothing 
but  learned  words,  that  took  the  very  hearing  and  seeing  away  from 
the  poor  people ;  and  that  he  would  do  better,  he  thought,  to  do  as 
he  (the  miller)  did,  and  furnish  good  meal  to  the  parish,  and  keep  his 
terms  of  art  for  architects." 

The  application  to  this  sort  of  ''  intuitional  instruction  "  is  clear ; 
and  is  doubly  forcible  because  the  teachers  are  not  architects,  and 
only  affect  a  knowledge  of  these  technical  matters. 

A  remark  of  Herr  Roth  is  very  true,  and  very  applicable  to  the 
present  object.  He  says,  ^  There  are  many  things  which,  when  rap- 
idly discussed,  on  a  proper  occasion,  are  interesting  to  children ;  when, 
if  studied  by  the  hour,  and  methodically  taught  and  reviewed,  they 
would  be  most  wearisome  to  them.  To  ask,  cursorily.  What  is  the 
difference  between  this  table  and  that  one  ?  is  very  well ;  but  to  be 
staring  at  tables  and  desks,  year  in  and  year  out,  and  describing 
them,  is  quite  another  thing.*' 

The  word  "  stare  ^  is  precisely  appropriate ;  the  exercise  is  a  lifeless 
and  forced  one.  The  window  and  its  parts  are  reflected  in  the 
staring  eyes  of  the  stupified  and  wearied   child;    and  his  lifeless 

*  ••  PairMie  FantaaicM^"  {Pairiolitche  PhanUuieen;^  3, 9<I3. 
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rapetiUoa  of  wW  the  teadier  sajs  over  to  him  eormponda  with  the 
KMeM  lefleetkm  in  hb  eyes. 

Goae  oonBideratkNi  will  show  that  this  sort  of  inatruotion  is  moch 
mora  Ml  exercise  ie  bnguiige  thee  of  the  senses*  although  one  of  the 
most  amnteUeetua)  kind.  The  intuition  in  the  ease  is  only  to  give 
the  teacher  an  opportonity  to  talk ;  and  accordingly  it  makes  little 
difference  what  tlie  object  exhibited  is,  whether  a  picture  by  Raphid 
or  a  ta?eni-eign,  the  Strasburg  cathedral  or  a  wretched  stable. 
Words  can  be  made  about  any  thing  and  every  thing.  The  inquiry 
is  scarcely  made.  Whether  any  knowledge  is  gained  by  the  intuition ; 
and  not  at  all,  Whether  a  permanent  remembrance  is  insured  of  the 
thing  shown.  Veiy  few  seem  to  have  an  idea  how  quiet,  undisturbed, 
and  often-repeated  the  bodily  intuition  must  be,  in  order  to  the  ob- 
taining of  such  a  recollection,  for  the  mental  assimilation  of  the  thing 
shown ;  and  how  the  pupiVs  words  should  be  only  the  product  of  this 
assimilation.  No  one  seems  to  consider  this  process  of  real  genera- 
tion of  words.  A  piece  of  gypsum  is  shown  to  a  boy;  he  is  made  to 
repeat  three  times,  ^That  is  gypsum ;  **  and  then  the  specimen  is  put 
aside,  and  it  is  fimcied  that  the  boy  has  an  actual  knowledge  of 
gypsum. 

It  will  now  be  asked,  Should  intuitional  exercises  be  quite  omitted 
in  school  t  I  reply,  Such  wooden,  methodical  exercises  on  desks  and 
sesti  may  be  omitted,  as  may  all  drilling  merely  for  the  sake  of  the 
drill ;  and,  further,  so  may  all  drilling  that  is  to  give  practice  in  noth- 
ing except  the  mere  use  of  vrords.*  The  hunter,  the  painter,  the 
stone-cutter,  fte,  do  not  train  their  eyes,  nor  does  the  musician  his 
ear,  for  the  sake  of  training  it  Children,  properly  instructed  in  nat- 
ural knowledge  and  in  drawing,  will  be  sure  to  use  their  eyes ;  and, 
as  they  penetrate  5irther  and  further  into  their  subject,  they  will,  in 
the  most  natural  manner,  arrive  at  an  increased  accuracy  of  expression 
for  the  objects  which  they  percdve  by  their  senses. 

*  Ctilldmk  ar«  firvquenlly  ftMind,  fvpcciftlly  in  the  connon  0ebool««  who  tre  m  if  dumb. 
■ovilittUtlMybtBMdtloipMkI  I  wouM  rcoMnrntDd  tlMt  tb«y  riMHiM  bt  qiokM  to.  «ot 
iB  •  mur  mIiooMuIiIoii  and  mhoQUott^  whkli  woald  makt  Umoi  ttupUtr  ibw  fT«r,  bat,  m 
hr  M  pottibl«,  in  m  cat^rdy  qmmI  nMiuicr  Md  toB*«  and  on  tomt  oonaioB  ml^jael,  wbieb 
ibty  mMtanAMd,  tad  on  wbleb  qaMdoM  nay  bt  poito  tb«m.  Tablet  ud  dciiBi  Mqr  bt 
and  fer  tbiipwpQM,  but  mi  nillMdiMUy  MklyaMl. 
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ITmuiatcd  from  lUumer'a  ^^Biitory  9f  Peda^ogy^"  for  tbe  American  Joomalof  Edacatlon.] 


History  has  made  us  acquainted  with  the  verj  different  eminent 
educators  of  the  last  century.  We  have  seen  that  each  of  them  had 
an  ideal  which  he  sought  to  attain ;  a  more  or  less  clear  conception 
of  a  normal  man,  who  was  to  be  produced  from  each  child,  bj  his 
method  of  education. 

Bacon  defined  art,  **  Man,  added  to  things.^  A  man,  that  is,  who 
prints  upon  things  the  impress  of  his  mind.  Does  the  art  of  educa- 
tion come  under  this  definition  ?  Certainly  not ;  for  we  should  have 
to  consider  the  children  to  be  educated  as  mere  material,  upon  which 
the  educator  is  to  impress  his  ideal,  as  the  stone-cutter  does  on  a 
block  of  marble.  But  we  might  define  the  art  of  education,  very 
generally,  in  analogy  to  Bacon^s  definition,  thus :  ^  Man  added  to 
man." 

In  order  to  a  correct  understanding  of  this  last  definition,  we  must 
see  clearly  how  it  is  related  to  the  various  ideals  or  normal  men  of 
the  educators.  Did  not  each  of  them,  either  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously, seek  to  determine  an  ideal  of  the  human  race ;  a  generic 
ideal,  including  all  individuals ;  and  would  he  not  educate  every  child 
according  to  his  generic  character  and  ideal  ? 

God  is  the  educator  of  the  human  race.  Man  is  created  by  him, 
and  for  him ;  the  beginning,  progress,  and  perfection  of  humanity  are 
his  work.  And  if  the  teacher  would  have  his  work  endure,  he  must 
look  to  God's  system  of  "  education  of  the  human  race."  But  it  will 
not  sufiice  for  the  educator  to  look  to  the  generic  character  and  the 
destiny  of  humanity  only ;  he  must  regard  another  point  Every 
child  is  bom  with  bodily  and  mental  peculiarities,  which  sharply  dis- 
tinguish it  from  all  other  children,  although  they  all  have  the  generic 
character.  No  two  children  were  ever  entirely  alike ;  each  one  is  an 
entirely  peculiar,  personified  organism  of  natural  endowments ;  a  com- 
pletely individual  and  personified  vocation.  An  invisible  and  myste- 
rious master  forms  each  of  them  according  to  a  separate  ideal :  a 
master  who  does  not,  as  human  artists  do,  first  fashion  his  work  and 
then  neglect  it,  as  something  entirely  separate  from  himself;  but  who 
continues  to  work  within  man,  even  until  his  death,  to  the  end  that 
he  may  become  like  his  prototype,  and  may  fulfill  nis  vocation. 
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Ood  cares  for  each  individaal  with  the  same  paternal  love  as  for 
the  whole  human  race. 

The  vocation  of  the  educator  is  to  become  a  oonsoientious  and  obe- 
dient fellow-laborer  with  the  divine  Master ;  to  endeavor  to  know  and 
to  help  forward  the  perfection  of  that  ideal  for  whose  realization  the 
roaster  has  already  planted  the  seed,  the  potentioj  in  the  child.  I 
repeat :  The  educator  must  look  to  His  work,  if  his  own  work  is  to 
stand ;  that  is,  not  to  the  scarcely -comprehensible  work  of  God  upon 
the  whole  human  race,  but  to  his  work  within  every  individual  child 
to  be  educated. 

God  formed  man  after  his  own  image ;  but,  after  the  fall,  it  is  said 
that  Adam  "  begat  a  son  in  his  own  likeness,  after  his  image ; "  not 
after  the  divine ;  flesh  born  of  flesh,  a  human  child,  perverted  from 
God.  During  all  the  thousands  of  years  which  have  passed  since 
Adam,  only  one  child  has  lived  who  was  sprung  immediately  from 
on  high,  and  who,  of  his  own  power,  grew  in  knowledge,  in  stature, 
and  in  favor  with  God  and  man ;  and  who  needed  no  education,  but 
only  care.  All  other  men  are  invariably  sinners  from  their  youth  up ; 
and  in  all  the  image  of  God  is  removed  away. 

The  purpose  of  all  education  is,  a  restoration  of  the  image  of  God, 
with  which  the  new  birth  begins.  *'  This  is  the  work  of  the  regener- 
ating, creating  power  of  God,  {h  dew  /cw>|d^vou ;)  and,  although  a 
mystery  both  in  its  origin  and  in  its  aims,  (John  iii.,  8,)  works  upon 
the  earth  in  a  visible  and  unmistakable  manner — a  new  creation,  n 
new  man.*^  The  mystery  of  its  origin  is  the  mystery  of  the  sacra- 
roent  of  baptism,  '*the  bath  of  regeneration.**  After  that  period 
there  are  two  powers  within  the  child,  who  commence  the  strife  be- 
tween the  spirit  and  the  flesh,  the  old  and  the  new  man ;  a  strife  of 
regeneration,  which  endures  even  to  the  end  of  lifcf  Parents  and 
teachers  are  the  auxiliaries  of  the  child  in  this  contest  The  prob- 
lem of  Christian  pedagogy  is,  lovingly  and  wisely  to  watch,  pray,  and 
labor,  that  in  the  child  the  new  man  shall  grow  and  be  strengthened, 
and  that  the  old  man  shall  die. 

Thus  it  is  that  we  understand  the  term  '*  man  added  to  man.** 

But  the  church  theory  of  baptism  has  been  attacked ;  and,  in  our 
own  tiroes,  anabaptist  views  have  become  widely  disseminate^. 
Many  see,  in  baptism,  only  a  symbolical  act,  by  which  the  baptised 

t  Laiyer  CatecliiBBi.  "  T\w  power  mmI  work  of  hkpcitm  ar* :  th«  mortlficstloo  of  th«  old 
Adam,  and  afterward  the  reeurreciion  of  the  new  man.  Which  two  are  Id  prufnreas  through- 
out all  the  lilv ;  loaorouch  that  the  Christian  life  la  nothinf  elae  than  a  daily  bapliam,  bcfun 
onee,  but  always  in  profrtea  " 

And  J.  Gerhard  says,  **  infants,  in  baptism,  rtcclTe  the  first  fruits  of  the  spirit  and  tha 
UMk" 
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B  prelimiDarily  received  among  the  memben  of  tbe  Ohristiitii  cfanrch, 
without  becoming  one  truly  and  activelj,  because  he  is  yet  inexperi- 
enced in  faith.  It  is  by  confirmation  that  he  becomes  consciously  an 
acting  member  of  the  church.  To  admit  a  grace  of  baptism,  it  is 
said,  is  to  admit  a  magical  operation  of  the  sacraments. 

On  this  subject  I  refer  to  the  dogmatic  theologians,  especially  to 
Luther ;  and  shall  here  only  observe  as  follows. 

The  difference  respecting  bapUsmal  grace  seems  to  proceed  chiefly 
from  the  opinion  that,  if  grace  passes  from  Ood  to  man,  the  latter 
can  not  be  entirely  passive ;  but  that  God  can  not  confer  a  spiritual 
gift,  unless  the  recipient  shall  receive  it  with  intelligent  consciousness. 

Let  us  turn  for  a  moment  from  spiritual  to  natural  endowments.  Is 
it  not  a  proverb  that  **  Poets  are  bom  ?  "  Must  it  not  be  confessed 
that,  in  the  new-bom  infant  Shakspeare,  the  potentia^  the  seed,  of  the 
greatest  creative  talents  the  world  ever  saw  was  slumbering,  quiet  and 
unobserved,  just  as  there  was  once  slumbering,  in  a  small  acorn,  the 
potentta  of  the  mighty  oak  of  a  thousand  years,  which  now  stands 
before  us  ?  And  might  we  not  reply  to  the  masters  in  Israel,  who 
doubt  the  existence  of  this  potentia,  "  Ye  do  err,  not  knowing  the 
power  of  God  ?  "  For  to  whom  belongs  the  glory  t  Was  the  poet 
the  intentional  production  of  his  parents  ?  And  could  not  God,  who 
in  so  profoundly -mysterious  and  incomprehensible  a  manner  blessed 
their  union,  confer  an  equally  wonderful  power  upon  the  sacrament 
which  he  ordained  ?* 

Although  I  refer  to  dogmatic  writers  for  the  details  of  this  theory, 
yet  I  may  here  observe  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  theolo- 
gians. If  Christian  parents  believe  in  the  actual  beginning  of  a  new 
and  sanctified  life  in  their  child,  if  they  see  in  him  a  child  of  God, 
in  whom  the  Holy  Ghost  works,  they  will  educate  him  as  a  sancti- 
fied child  of  God,  will  teach  him  early  to  pray,  and  will  make  him 
acquainted  with  God*s  Word.  But  if  they  do  not  believe  that  the 
seed  of  a  new  life  is  in  the  child,  if  they  consider  him  a  ^  natural  man, 
who  receives  nothing  from  the  spirit  of  God,"  and  as  incapable  of 
faith,  they  will  proceed  according  to  whether  they  are  Christians  or 
not  If  not,  they  will  bring  up  their  child  as  a  natural  child  of  Rous- 
seau's kind ;  a  heathen  child,  in  a  heathen  manner.  But  if  they  are, 
as  is  the  case  with  baptists  and  anabaptists,  they  will  still  see  in  the 
child  a  heathen,  but  one  who  can  early  be  brought  to  Christianity,  by 
the  Word,  and  by  awakening  addresses.  In  this  manner  they  think 
of  themselves  to  bring  about  the  new  birth,  instead  of  considering, 

*  The  unworthf  rnanDcr  In  whieh  the  Mcrament  is  often  admlDiitered  eatwet  many  to  err. 
But  if  the  kinf  thould  seod  ua  a  macnificent  prennt  by  a  fooUah  aerrant,  incompelent  to  ca* 
timate  It,  would  that  dlminiah  tbe  value  of  the  preaent  1 
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as  do  tbe  believers  in  the  churches  theory,  that  the  cjure  of  the  seed 
of  a  new  Kfe,  planted  in  the  child  bj  baptism,  is  the  oflSoe  of 
edvcation. 

n.     PILAQUM  KBAeOQT. 

I  have  mentioned  Rousseau*  We  have  learned  to  consider  him  the 
true  representative  of  that  sjstem  of  pedagogy  which  I  shall,  lor 
brevity,  call  Pelagian— or  even  hyper-Pelagian.  ^  Every  thing  is 
. good,**  begins  ^Smile^"^  **as  it  comes  from  the  hands  of  the  Creator; 
every  thing  degenerates,  in  the  hands  of  men«^  These  words  hA 
uses  not  of  Adam  before  the  fidl,  but  of  every  new>bom  son  of 
Adam,  bom  of  sinful  seed.  And  he  says,  in  another  place,  ''The 
fundamental  principle  of  all  morals,  upon  which  I  have  proceeded  in 
all  my  writings,  and  have  developed  in  JSmilt  as  clearly  as  I  could, 
is,  that  man  is  by  nature  good,  a  lover  of  justice  and  order ;  that  no 
inborn  perveiseness  exists  m  the  human  heart,  and  that  the  first  im* 
pulses  of  nature  are  always  right^ 

Thus  he  distinctly  denies  original  sin,  and  would  disprove  the  words, 
^That  which  is  born  of  the  flesh  is  flesh ;  flesh  and  bloM  can  not  in- 
herit the  kingdom  of  heaven.**  While  the  Christian  teacher  soeka 
for  reformation,  for  the  destruction  of  the  old  man,  and  the  quicken- 
ing and  growth  of  the  new,  Rousseau  recogniies  only  one,  the  old 
man,  whom  he  himself  calls  the  '*  natural  man.**  Him  he  would  de- 
velop and  watch  over ;  and  would  dress  him  out  for  baptism  with 
bonowed  Christian  adornments,  although  he  ignores  Christianity,  and 
congratulates  himself  on  the  fact  that  his  child  of  nature  belongs  to 
no  religion  and  no  church. 

We  have  seen  to  what  absurd  conclusions  Rousseau  was  pushed  by 
this  unchristian  premiss ;  to  what  unnatural  views,  by  his  constant 
reference  to  nature ;  to  what  sophistries,  by  his  attempt  to  show  that 
all  wickedness  is  first  implanted  in  the  child,  originally  as  pure  as  an 
angel,  by  adult  persons.  Luther*s  sound  and  healtliy  pedagogy  is 
precisely  the  opposite  of  RousseauV  The  comparison  of  the  two 
must  convince  any  one  that  the  division  of  educators  into  Pelagian 
and  anti-Pelagian  is  a  fundamental  one,  and  of  the  greatest  practical 
importance. 


Christ  SMd,  ''Be  ye  perfect,  even  aa  your  Father  in  heaven  is  per- 
fect" Thus  he  places  before  us  the  very  highest  ideal;  and  reminds 
us  of  that  lost  paradise  where  man  retained  the  uninjured  image  of 
his  prototype.  And  thus  we  take  courage  to  '*press  toward  the 
nark  for  the  priae  of  the  high  calling  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus.** 

Chriatian  training  seeka  the  re-eBtabVahment  of  the  image  of  Qod, 
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by  raising  up  and  &ithfully  guarding  the  new  man,  and  by  the  death 
of  the  old.  The  process  of  the  re-establishroent  is  one  both  of  build- 
ing up  and  of  destroying;  positive  and  negative;  and  this  in  re- 
lation fo 

a.  Holiness  and  love. 

b.  Wisdom. 

c  Power  and  creative  energy. 

rr.      ETIL   TRAINIIfO. 

While  a  right  training,  such  as  is  pleasing  to  God,  seeks  such  a 
re*  establishment  of  the  image  of  God  in  man,  that  the  new  and  heav- 
enly man  shall  become  a  power  within  him,  and  the  old  man  shall 
die,  there  is  still,  on  the  other  hand,  a  false  and  devilish  training,*  a 
miseducation,  a  caricature  of  education,  which  is  not  satisfied  with 
our  inborn  sins,  but  which  also  proceeds  to  destroy  the  young  by 
naturalizing  bad  instincts  in  them,  or  even  by  a  methodical  course  of 
corruption.  The  ideal  objects  of  this  miseduQation  are  to  destroy  the 
seed  of  grace  in  the  new  man,  in  the  child,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  encourage^d  protect  the  old  man,  the  man  of  sin,  until  he  shall 
rule,  alone  and  uncontrolled. 

Fearful  evils  grow  out  of  such  a  state  of  things.  All  manner  of 
warnings  away  from  this  destructive  path  should  be  given ;  and  to  this 
end  we  should  give  diligent  attention  to  discipline  in  the  Lord,  to  de- 
lay, to  education,  and  to  miseducation. 

y.      (a.)   U-UTABLIBBIUNT  OF  HOUNEes  AND  LOTK.      GHRI>TIAN   ETHICAL 
TRAINING. 

Man  fell,  from  pride ;  because  he  would  be  not  merely  like  his* 
Maker,  but  equal  to  him,  instead  of  obeying  him  in  childlike  love. 
In  the  place  of  love  of  God,  there  thenceforth  prevailed  in  him  a  de- 
lusive self-conceit  and  self-love ;  and,  in  order  that  he  might  not  thus 
go  entirely  to  ruin,  God  reserved  for  himself  a  place  in  him,  by  a  con- 
science, powerfully  corroborated  by  the  death  of  the  wicked.  This 
was  man*s  dowry,  when  he  was  driven  out  of  Paradise ;  his  protect- 
ing angel,  powerful  against  his  original  sinfulness,  who  ever,  against 
his  own  will,  kept  him  humble  in  the  fear  of  God,  which  is  the  begin- 
ning of  wisdom;  and  was  his  inward  taskmaster,. to  drive  him  to 
Christ.  Afterward,  the  law  was  put  over  him,  as  a  severer  taskmaster ; 
to  awaken  his  sleeping  conscience,  and  to  direct  him  when  going 
astray.f 

In  the  fullness  of  time  appeared  Christ,  to  reconcile  fallen  man  to 

*  **  Wa  are  justly  fiven  over  tp  that  ancient  wicked  one,  the  maater  or  death,  becaoae  he 
has  peraoaded  onr  will  into  the  aimllitude  of  his  will,  which  la  not  eatahliahcd  in  thj  tnith."^ 
Auffuetine's  **  Confeationt,"  tU.,  21. 

tRonuuia,  11.,  14-17. 
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Oody  and  to  re-establish  the  kingdom  of  childlike  obedience  and 
love. 

The  explanation  of  each  of  the  ten  commandments,  in  the  smaller 
Lutheran  catechism,  begins  with  the  words,  ^  We  must  fear  and  love 
God.^  This  is  to  awaken  the  conscience  of  the  child,  and  to  impress 
upon  him  the  fear  of  God ;  but  love  is  joined  with  fear.  In  these 
iwoVords  are  contained  ihe  law  and  the  gospel,  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  presentations  of  the  commandments.  Conscience  and  the 
law  continually  remind  sinful  man  of  God's  holiness  and  justice,  and 
drive  him  to  repentance.  But  the  most  anguished  conscience  will 
find  peace  in  looking  to  the  forgiving  love  of  Christ ;  in  faith  in  him 
who  beareth  the  nns  of  the  world. 

The  Holy  Scriptures  repeatedly  point  us  to  the  holiness,  justice,  and 
love  of  God  as  our  model.  "  Be  ye  holy,  saith  the  Lord,  rs  I  am 
holy."  "  Be  merciful,  as  your  Father  in  heaven  is  merciful."  **  Be- 
loved, if  God  so  loved  us,  we  ought  also  to  love  one  another."  But 
Christ  includes  all  in  the  words  '^Be  ye  perfect,  even  as  your  Father 
in  heaven  is  perfect" 

Thus,  we  repeat,  He  admonishes  men  to  return  to  God ;  to  re- 
establish their  original  likeness  to  him ;  and  He,  who  is  "  the  bright- 
ness of  his  Father's  glory,  and  the  express  image  of  his  person,"  the 
beginner  of  our  faith,  as  he  will  be  the  finisher  of  it,  will  not  neglect 
the  work  of  his  hands.  The  hour  of  his  death  was  the  hour  of  the 
birth  of  a  new  world,  victorious  over  sin  and  death,  loving  and  well- 
pleasing  to  God.  After  His  return  to  his  Father,  he  sent  us  the  Holy 
Ghost,  to  complete  the  work  which  he  had  begun  in  the  hearts  of 
men,  and  to  extend  the  kingdom  of  God  over  the  whole  earth.  He, 
the  educator  of  the  human  race,  is  the  master  of  all  teachers ;  he 
must  guide  them  in  all  truth,  must  bless  their  labors,  and  teach  them 
to  pray.  Only  under  his  guidance  can  a  Christian  ethical  training 
prosper,  the  image  of  God  be  renewed  in  the  child,  holiness  and  love 
planted  in  his  heart,  and  wickedness  and  unlovingness  rooted  out 

VI.      ANTI-CnK»Tf  AN  AND  IIDIOIUL  mSKDUCATlON. 

But  who  can  enumerate  the  manifold  offences  of  parents  and  teach- 
ers, against  the  rul^  of  a  Christian  ethical  training  t 

The  conscience  of  children  is  laid  asleep  instead  of  being  awakened, 
and  sins  are  treated  as  pardonable  weaknesses. 

In  the  place  of  a  godly  conscience  is  even  planted  a  lying  spirit ;  a 
deviPs  voice  is  placed  in  the  hearts  of  the  children.  Thus,  there  is 
held  up  before  them,  as  the  highest  object  of  attainment,  not  accept- 
ance with  God,  but  the  false  and  deceiving  glitter  of  honor  amonj^ 
men ;  notwithstanding  the  warning  voice  of  the  Lord,  ^  How  can  ye 
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believe,  which  receive  honor  one  of  another,  and  seek  not  the  honor 
which  cometh  from  God  only  ? "  How  often  must  we  hear  it  said, 
What  will  people  saj?  Foolish  parents  refer  their  children  to 
"  people "  as  the  highest  tribunal ;  to  the  customs  of  the  multitude 
who  are  walking  on  the  broad  road  which  leadeth  to  destruction; 
instead  of  early  impressing  upon  them  the  bold  expression  of  the 
apostle,  "  For  what  have  I  to  do  to  judge  them  also  that  are  withoi^  ?  ^ 

A  similar  practice  is  that  of  teaching  children  to  put  on  a  hypo- 
critical behavior  before  people,  to  assume  rootless  and  lifeless  phari- 
saic  virtues,  such  as  will  pass  current  with  those  who  do  not  look  for 
any  ethical  basis  of  action,  and  with  whom  the  show  will  pass  for  the 
substance. 

If  we  follow  the  life  of  the  fleshly  minded,  back  to  their  youth, 
we  shall  very  often  discover  many  serious  faults  in  their  parents. 
The  firat  seeds  of  the  dominion  of  the  flesh  in  them  were  often 
planted  either  by  the  unjustifiable  neglect  of  their  parents  or  by  act- 
ual positive  misleading.  Who  can  describe  the  influence  upon  a 
child's  soul  of  vile  loose  dances,  of  vulgar  plays,  of  reading  bad 
romances  ?  How  often  have  cards  and  loto  during  childhood  origin- 
ated the  subsequent  fury  for  gaming ;  and  how  often  have  deluded 
parents  taught  these  dangerous  games  to  their  children  1 

Many  things  might  be  said  of  the  bad  examples  set  before  children 
by  the  thoughtless  and  even  wicked  remarks  which  they  hear  grown 
persons  make.*  But  enough  has  been  said  to  explain  the  meaning 
of  the  terra  **  anti-Christian,  immoral  miseducation.'* 

Vlt.      RB-BSTABLISHMBNT  OF  WWDOM.      INTKLLECTUAL  TKAIKINO.      WRONG  WATS. 

With  sin  is  closely  allied  error ;  deviation  from  true  ways.  Adam's 
naming  of  the  beasts  in  Paradise  indicates  the  profound  and  godlike 
power  of  mental  penetration  which  he  possessed  before  the  fall.  For 
it  is  said  that,  as  the  man  named  them,  'Hhat  was  the  name  thereof." 
This  divine  approbation  of  Adam's  nomenclature  showed  that  the 
names  were  competent  to  express  the  natures  of  the  various  animals ; 
and  would  certainly  not  have  been  bestowed  upon  the  names  which 
modem  science  has  arbitrarily  invented  and  bestowed  on  them. 

But  the  restoration  of  this  primitive  innocent  wisdom  is  an  object 
to  be  sought  after.  It  is  the  object  of  all  intellectual  training;  and 
is  intended  to  destroy  error,  and  lead  to  the  real  truth ;  just  as  it  is 
the  office  of  Christian  ethical  training  to  destroy  sin,  and  to  lead  to 
virtue  by  faith. 

As  conscience  may  be  considered  a  correlative  of  original  sin,  so 

•  ♦*  The  utmost  reverence  Is  due  to  the  young ;  !f  you  are  meditating  any  thing  vile,  dtare- 
gard  not  their  tender  age."    How  many  Christians  does  Jurenal  put  to  shame  1 
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the  reason  may  be  considered  a  correlative  of  original  error;  as  an 
intellectual  conscience ;  an  organ  of  intellectual  self-knowledge. 

Defenders  of  Christianity  have  said  much  against  the  reason ;  and 
quite  as  much  might  be  said  against  the  conscience.  We  have  seen 
that  in  men,  instead  of  the  true  conscience,  the  voice  of  God,  there 
may  enter  a  false  conscience,  the  voice  of  the  devil,  betraying  into  all 
evil.  In  like  manner  the  reason  may  become  false,  especially  through 
pride.  When  not  thus  distorted,  it  represents  God's  tnith  in  man,  as 
the  conscience  does  God's  holiness  and  justice. 

'^The  reason,**  says  Hamann,  "b  holy,  right,  and  good ;  but  it  can 
produce  nothing  except  a  conviction  of  the  universality  of  sinful  ig- 
norance.** Thus,  the  right  reason  will  make  us  humble ;  and  points 
sinful,  ignorant  man  to  a  holy  and  all- wise  God.  Through  an  unholy, 
wrong,  and  wicked  reason,  on  the  contrary,  comes,  on  one  hand,  the 
boundless  presumptuousness  of  pretending  to  know  absolutely,  to 
recognize  truth  as  Grod  does ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  a  doubt  of  all 
recognition  of  truth,  a  proud  and  cold  acataleptic  condition.  The 
good  and  holy  reason  of  a  Christian  applies  itself  under  the  Holy 
Ghost,  to  that  learning  which  guides  into  all  truth.  In  this  school — 
the  school  of  humility — it  learns  to  know  its  intellectual  limits ;  and 
the  boundaries  between  the  regions  of  faith  and  of  sight  It  recog- 
nizee the  fact  that,  since  the  fall,  man  has  been  in  the  ^  region  of  dis- 
similitude,'* and  distinguishes  between  that  which  is  given  him  to 
know  and  that  which  is  the  subject  of  faith ;  those  incomprehensible 
mpteries  whose  essence  God  alone  understands,  because  he  is  that 


Absolute  truths  as  it  is  in  God,  is  just  as  inaccessible  to  man,  as 
long  as  he  is  imprisoned  within  his  earthly  tabernacle,  as  is  absolute 
holmess.  He  who  asserts  that  he  possesses  the  absolute  truth  must 
also  mean  that  he  is  absolutely  and  completely  holy ;  and  armed  with 
divine  power.*    ^*  Knowledge,  and  power,  and  holiness  are  identical.*' 

A  strife  for  wisdom,  analogous  with  the  strife  for  holiness^  lasts 
every  roan  his  lifetime,  in  tho  pursuit  after  truth. 

There  is  also  an  intellectual  miseducation,  analogous  to  the  ethical 
one,  in  men  perverted  and  turned  away  from  God.  Puffed  up  with 
a  conceit  of  wisdop,  they  are  deceived  as  to  the  limits  of  it  They 
also  mistake  the  giver  of  all  knowledge ;  do  not  ask  him  for  wisdom ; 
do  not  thank  him  for  tlie  intellect  which  he  has  given  them ;  for  they 
think  all  knowledge  the  fruit  of  the  powers  of  their  own  minds. 
But  their  labor,  which  is  not  performed  in  God,  which  seeks  not  the 

'  Not  that  every  truth  is  merely  app«reot»  and  la  unoertaiD ;  bot  tbat  CTcry  truth  containa 
mmelhinr  entirely  comprehenaible.  and  at  Ihe  nme  time  aomethinf  entirely  Incomprehensi- 
ble. Thia  ia  true  even  of  the  prolhondeai  esaence  of  mathematical  tmtb— of  ila  uUlinate  base. 
See  tha  chapter  eotltlcd  »^  M^tterioutljf  MUrtated." 
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glory  of  God,  but  of  themselves,  is  a  servile  labor,  witbout  a  blessing 
and  without  peace.  This  is  unfortunately  the  character  of  the  usual 
scientific  labors  of  the  present  day ;  and  this  perverted  belief  in  so 
many  learned  men  has  a  roost  powerful  and  most  evil  influence  on 
the  instruction  of  the  young.  Vanity  impels  the  learned  men ;  they 
impel  the  young  by  vanity,  and  lead  them  to  make  a  show  before 
people  with  what  they  have  learned.  Thus  it  happens  that  all  pleas- 
ure in  what  they  learn,  and  the  mode  of  learning  it,  ]&  entirely  driven 
away,  and  replaced  by  an  idle  pleasure  in  the  praise  of  men ;  and  all 
which  is  cursed  by  such  vanity  must  of  necessity  wither  away. 
While  both  old  and  young,  teachers  and  scholars,  are,  like  Narcissus, 
foolishly  burying  themselves  in  a  vain  self-admiration  and  self-respect, 
still  others  fall  into  the  same  snare,  by  devoting  to  ungodly  scientific 
labors  their  whole  lives,  words,  and  actions.  Students  of  nature, 
wholly  absorbed  in  the  creature,  ask  not  after  the  Creator ;  but  live 
in  a  modern  heathenism ;  and  philologists,  neglecting  every  thing  that 
is  Christian,  worship  false  gods  with  the  ancient  classics.  Such  errors 
as  these  have  a  destructive  influence  on  3'outh. 

I  have  elsewhere  discussed  various  other  errors,  both  of  teachers 
and  of  the  lawgivers  of  pedagogy. 

VIII.      KBBTORATION  OF  THK  HUMAN  FOWBtS. 

Man  is  to  "  have  dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  over  the 
fowl  of  the  air,  and  over  the  cattle,  and  over  all  the  earth,  and  over 
every  creeping  thing  that  creepeth  upon  the  earth."  This  dominion 
was  that  of  the  image  of  God,  in  the  name  of  God ;  peacefully  rec- 
ognized by  all  creatures.  Thus  the  painters  place  Adam  and  Eve  in 
paradise,  at  peace  with  the  lions  and  tigers  around  them.  But  when 
man  became  disobedient  to  God,  the  creatures  became  disobedient  to 
him  ;  for  they  had  reverenced  him  only  as  the  viceroy  of  God. 

There,  however,  remained  to  man  a  species  of  dominion,  even 
after  the  fall.  "  And  the  fear  of  you,"  said  God  to  Noah,  "  and  the 
dread  of  you  shall  be  upon  every  beast  of  the  earth,  and  upon  every 
fowl  of  the  air,  upon  all  that  moveth  upon  the  earth,  and  upon  nU  the 
fishes  of  the  sea ;  into  your  hand  are  they  delivered." 

But  this  was  not  the  original  peaceful  dominion ;  it  was  a  domin- 
ion of  fear  and  terror.  And  a  commandment  of  fear  came  also  from 
the  Lord.  As  he  had  before  the  fall  given  man  all  manner  of  herbs, 
and  the  fruit  of  trees,  for  food,  so  he  said,  after  the  flood,  "Every 
moving  thing  that  liveth  shall  be  meat  for  you ;  even  as  the  green 
herb  have  I  given  you  all  things." 

Therefore,  even  to  the  present  time,  the  dominion  of  fallen  man  is 
such  over  the  beasts,  that  they  fear  him,  as  rebels  do  the  power  of 
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their  ruler ;  and  bis  weapons,  still  more  than  his  divine  image.  Bnt 
the  prophecies  in  Isaiah  of  a  future  time,  when  a  young  child  shall 
lead  a  lion  and  a  lamb  together,  and  when  the  sucking-child  shall 
plaj  upon  the  cockatrice's  den,  point  to  a  restoration  of  this  human 
dominion  over  the  beasts.  Daniel  in  the  lions*  den,  and  Paul,  whom, 
according  to  the  Word  of  the  Lord,  the  viper  did  not  injure,  are  the 
forerunners  of  that  dominion  which  man  shtdl  again  possess,  not  by 
the  power  of  his  weapons,  but  by  fiutli. 

Tlie  passage  of  the  Israelites  through  Jordan  and  through  the  Red 
Sea,  the  powerful  prayers  of  Elisha  for  and  against  the  rain,  Christ's 
stilling  of  the  storm  by  the  words  *' Peace;  be  still,"  and  his  walk- 
ing upon  the  sea — all  these  point  to  a  future  dominion  of  man  over 
inorganic  nature  also ;  a  moral  dominion,  in  the  power  of  faith,  in 
the  power  of  God. 

The  various  healings  of  the  sick  point  to  a  similar  future  power. 

Bnt,  it  may  be  said,  all  that  we  are  saying  relative  to  the  restora- 
tion of  human  powers  is  simply  arguing  from  a  miraculous  past  to  a 
miraculous  future. 

It  is  true  that  at  present- we  have  only  the  shadow  of  that  past  and 
future  time ;  and  it  is  only  with  that  shadow  that  we  have  at  present 
to  do. 

Thus  thought  the  most  judicious  of  philosophers,  Bncon,  when  he 
said,  *' Knowledge  and  power  are  the  same**  {Scientia  et  potent ia 
kominii  coinctdttnt  in  idem,)  In  proportion  as  roan  knows  nature,  he 
rules  it  Bacon  every  where  requires,  not  merely  a  theoretical  knowl- 
edge, but  a  practical,  efficient  power.  With  all  theoretical  knowl- 
edge of  nature  there  goes  also  a  practical  art ;  an  art  of  operating 
upon  nature,  mostly  based  upon  scientific  knowledge. 

Thus  we  do  in  fact  rule  the  creation,  not  by  the  mental  magic  of 
words,  strengthened  by  faith ;  bnt  we  make  it  8er\'iceab1e  to  us  by 
searching  into  the  nature  and  powers  of  different  creatures,  bringing 
them  under  our  power,  and  setting  one  to  work  upon  another. 

We  tame  and  improve  animals,  we  improve  plants,  guide  the  light- 
ning, constrain  steam  to  serve  us,  fly  by  the  aid  of  gas,  cure  by  all 
kinds  of  medicine,  and  light  is  made  to  serve  us  in  the  place  of 
artists. 

In  this  realm  man  rules,  and  he  seeks  in  all  ways  to  extend  his  do- 
minion. The  present  time  boasts  especially  of  this  extension.  But 
this  is  no  gain,  if  all  nobility  of  feeling,  all  sense  for  higher  things, 
are  to  be  choked  and  destroyed ;  if  all  intellectual  power  is  to  become 
slavishly  subservient  to  the  earthly ;  and  if  man,  utterly  blinded  with 
his  convulsive  efforts,  is  to  seek  material  objects  only. 

15 
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We  are  bound  to  strive  against  such  angodlj||r  and  unworthy  im- 
pulses.  We  may  not  be  indifferent  in  whose  name  it  is  that  we 
tirork ;  whether  it  is  Moses  who  acts,  or  Jannes  and  Jambres.  Both 
theoretical  and  practical  natural  science  must  be  taught,  in  a  right 
and  pious  manner ;  both  must  be  sanctified,  as  well  in  principle  as  in 
purpose. 

IX.      THE   CRBATITK  lOWBR  OF  MAN. 

When  man,  as  the  image  of  God,  was  placed  as  his  representative 
in  the  dominion  over  the  creatures,  he  was  also  himself  shaped  in  the 
image  of  God. 

It  would  seem  that  the  Creator  desired  that  his  creatures  should 
themselves  partake  of  his  creative  power;  for  he  conferred  upon 
plant<(,  beasts,  and  men  the  power  of  reproducing  their  kind,  to  all 
time  ;  instead  of  himself  forming  one  generation  after  another. 

But  to  man  he  granted  more ;  he  granted  him  the  gift  of  various 
creative  powers,  and  an  intelligent  will  for  the  free  development  of 
those  powers.  The  bees  build  dodecahedric  cells,  not  by  a  free  and 
improvable  art,  but  by  instinct ;  they  must  make  dodecahedra,  just 
as  the  inorganic  elements  of  a  garnet  crystal  mttst  gather  into  the 
same  shape. 

Of  what  kind,  it  might  be  asked,  were  these  gifls  in  Adam,  before 
the  fall  ?  Only  one  is  mentioned  in  Genesis,  that  of  speech.  It  was 
already  observed  that  the  Creator  approved  of  the  names  which  Adam 
gave  to  the  beasts ;  and  that  these  must  therefore  have  expressed  the 
real  character  of  the  beasts.  In  these  names,  humanly  given,  God's 
creation  was  mirrored,  they  were  actual  names;  really  mhatantives; 
arising  out  of  the  appearance  of  the  creatures  themselves.  We,  fall- 
en men  of  the  present  day,  can  not  make  such  names.* 

We  may  consider  this  giving  of  the  names  by  Adam  as  the  first 
entirely  complete  expression  of  human  speech ;  a  completeness  which 
later  men  have  sought  to  equal  in  many  ways,  in  prose  and  in  poetry. 

The  very  name  of  poet  reminds  us  that  he  is  an  image  of  his  Cre- 
ator— a  "maker."  The  greatest  of  poets  has,  in  the  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,  thus  described  the  poet: — 

"  Tlie  poet'0  eye,  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling, 

Doth  glance  from  heaven  to  earth,  from  earth  to  heaven ; 

And  as  imaj^ination  bodies  forth 

The  forms  of  things  unknown,  the  poet's  pen 

Tarns  them  to  shapes,  and  gives  to  airy  nothing 

A  local  habitation  and  a  name.'' 

Are  not  the  forms  bom   from  Shakspeare's  wondrously  teeming 

*  We  make  f  rMt  efforts  to  describe  io  as  perfect  a  way  as  possible,  and  sesreb  out  many 
words,  mostly  adjectlres,  so  as  to  itick  together  a  sort  of  mosaic  piciare  in  words,  as  perfect 
and  similar  as  may  be,  of  minerals,  &c. 
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fimoy — Macbeth,  Hotspur,  Desdemooa,  Shy  lock — indeed  roost  of  the 
persons  io  his  dramas — so  entirely  individualized,  independent  men, 
that  we  might  almost  be  tempted  to  assert  that  they  have  a  more  in- 
dividual existence  than  do  numberless  actual  human  beings  ?* 

Thus  the  poet  creatively,  by  his  words,  reveals  a  rich  interior  world* 
And  his  poems  even  stimulate  sensitive  hearers  to  become  poets  them- 
selves ;  to  repeat  his  creative  act 

The  historian  and  the  orator  are  related  to  the  poet. 

But  above  all  the  human  arts  of  language,  and  different  from  them, 
stands  in  holy  solitude  the  revealed  Word  of  God,  which  through 
his  efficient  power  causes  the  regeneration  of  the  world.  From  its 
fullness,  preachers,  and  singers  of  divine  songs,  draw  their  power  over 
the  hearts  of  their  hearers.f  In  this  holy  realm,  man  6nds  a  foretaste 
of  the  powers  of  the  future  world ;  of  his  return  into  his  father^s  house. 

As  in  the  arts  of  language,  so  does  the  creative  power  of  man  ex- 
press itself  in  fine  arts.  Raphael  does  not  only  give  us  true  rep- 
resentations of  localities  and  of  men ;  he  punts  a  new  earth,  a  new 
heaven,  and  glorified  saints  like  angels. 

Thus  we  can  trace  this  creative  power  in  every  art ;  in  the  sculp- 
tor, the  architect,  the  musician ;  sometimes  imitating,  and  sometimes 
idealizing,  in  a  divine  aspiration. 

Every  artistic  gift  implanted  by  God  in  the  soul  of  a  child  must  be 
faithfully  cherished  and  trained.  To  this  end  the  first  requisite  is, 
that  his  senses  shall  be  trained  :  his  eye  to  a  true,  clear,  vivid  appre- 
hension of  the  visible  world ;  his  ear  to  true  and  keen  hearing,  dra. 
And  with  this  development  of  the  susceptibilities  must  sooner  or  lat- 
er be  connected  that  of  the  power  of  representation :  of  speaking, 
singing,  writing,  painting,  &c. ;  that  is,  the  development  of  the  creat- 
ing power.  But,  above  all,  his  feelings  must  be  purified  and  sancti- 
fied, that  he  may  have  no  pleasure  in  impure  artistic  labors,  in  extern- 
al beauty  without  internal  moral  goodness. 

I  can  not  utter  a  sufficiently  emphatic  warning  against  the  usual 
abuses  of  these  powers.  The  apostle  James  refers  to  the  abuse  of 
speech.  ^  The  tongue,''  he  says,  (and  we  may  add,  the  pen  and  the 
press,)  *Ms  an  unruly  evil.  Therewith  bless  we  God,  even  the  Father; 
and  therewith  curse  we  men,  which  are  made  after  the  similitude  of 
God.  *  *  «  Doth  a  fountain  send  forth  at  the  same  place  sweet 
water  and  bitter  ?  "  And  it  is  said,  in  earnest  warning,  ^^For  by  thy 
words  thou  shalt  be  justified,  and  by  thy  words  thou  shalt  be  con- 
demned.'* 

*  God  did  not  make  men  and  th«n  depart,  but  they  are  of  him  and  in  him.  Remain  in  hla 
who  made  you.  U  la  upon  this  truth  that  the  real  energy  and  actual  cxiatcoce  of  a  hunaa 
being  depend. 

t  *•  The  Word,  added  Io  the  element,  makea  it  a  mcrameat." 
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These  warniDgs  are  applicable  both  to  speakers  and  writers ;  and 
to  hearers  and  readers  too. 

The  fine  arts,  especially,  have  variously  and  deeply  sinned  against 
purity ;  let  us  guard  our  children  against  impure  pictures.  Unholy 
and  delusive  passions  characterize  the  modem  music ;  let  us  return  to 
the  chaste  and  pure  music  of  the  ancient  masters. 

I  pray  the  reader  to  receive  with  indulgence  this  attempt  to  base 
pedagogy  upon  principles;  to  set  forth,  though  only  in  outline, 
its  purpose  and  object  It  is  an  endeavor  to  show  that  all  human 
training  must  seek  the  restoration  of  the  image  of  God ;  and  that  a 
Christian,  ethical,  intellectual,  and  artistic  training,  in  particular,  should 
contemplate  the  renewal  of  our  similarity  to  God  in  holiness,  wisdom, 
power,  and  creative  energy.  Such  a  training  leads  to  holiness,  which 
has  the  promise  of  this  world  and  the  next 
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JosiAH  HoLBROOK,  whoso  name  is  indissolubly  connected  with  the 
earlier  development  of  the  Ljceam,  and  with  the  efforts  to  improve 
our  system  of  popular  education  in  America,  was  the  son  of  Colonel 
Daniel  Holbrook,  of  Derby,  Conn.,  where  he  was  born  about  the 
middle  of  1788.  Col.  Holbrook  was  an  officer  in  the  Revolutionary 
war,  and  a  man  of  wealth  and  influence.  His  son  received  the  ordi- 
nary common  school  education  of  the  day,  fitted  for  college  under 
Rev.  Amasa  Porter,  of  Derby,  and  entered  at  Yale  College  in  1806, 
graduating  in  1810.  Three  years  afterward,  he  married  a  daughter 
of  Rev.  Zephaniah  Swift,  of  Derby.  She  died  in  181D,  leaving  him 
two  sons,  Alfred  and  Dwight  On  the  death  of  his  father  and  mother, 
at  about  this  time,  the  care  of  the  farm  devolved  upon  Mr.  Holbrook, 
and  it  was  during  the  period  occupied  in  this  vocation  that  the  ideas 
which  were  the  central  ones  of  his  subsequent  labors  first  occurred 
to  his  mind. 

Acting  on  these  views,  he  opened,  about  this  time,  on  his  own 
farm  in  Derby,  in  connection  with  Rev.  Truman  Coe,  one  of  the  first 
schools  in  America  which  sought  to  teach  a  popularized  form  of  nat- 
ural science,  and  to  combine  manual  labor  with  education.  Boys  in 
this  school  were  allowed  to  pay  a  porUon  of  their  expenses  by  labor- 
ing on  the  farm.  The  institution  was  not  permanent,  but  the  experi- 
ment satisfied  Mr.  Holbrook  of  the  practicability  of  the  principle. 
We  quote  from  a  letter  of  Mr.  Coe,  to  a  son  of  Mr.  Holbrook,  the 
following  statements  respecting  this  school. 

''He  had  long  cherished  the  idea  of  endeavoring  to  found  an 
institution  in  which  the  course  of  instruction  should  be  plain  and 
practical ;  an  agricultural  school,  where  the  science  of  chemistry,  and 
mechanics,  and  land  surveying  should  be  thoroughly  drilled  into  the 
mind  of  the  pupils  by  practice.  With  these  views  the  Agricultural 
Seminary  was  commenced  in  Derby  in  1824,  and  continued  to  the 
fall  of  1825,  under  the  direction  of  your  father  and  myself ;  and,  as  fiur 

*  We  are  Indebted  io  part  for  the  material  of  this  memoir  to  oar  own  correepondence  witb 
Mr.  Holbrook;  to  letters  furnished  by  his  son,  Dwifht ;  and  to  a  paper  prepared  bj  Rer.  Cyril 
Pe«rl,  of  Maine,  for  iniMrtion  In  this  Journal,  bat  which,  proviog  too  lonf,  will  be  issued  bj  its 
author  in  a  separate  Tolnme,  and  will  be  found  a  valuable  contribution  to  tlia  Biograpbj  and 
Hislory  of  Popular  Edueatlon  in  the  United  States. 
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as  I  know,  was  the  first  educational  movement  of  the  kind  in  all  thai 
region.  Bat  the  institution,  being  unendowed  and  on  a  private  foot- 
ing, labored  under  many  embarrassments,  especially  in  never  having 
laud  enough  to  carry  out  and  accomplish  the  ends  of  its  founders. 
We  did  what  we  could  to  train  the  students  in^^he  analysis  of  soils^ 
in  the  application  of  the  mechanical  powers  to  all  farming  operations, 
and  took  out  our  young  men  pflen  into  the  field  and  country  for 
practical  surveying,  geological  excursions,  road-making,  and  the  labors 
of  the  farm ;  but,  not  being  able  at  that  time  to  place  the  school  on  an 
eligible  foundation,  it  was  abandoned.'^ 

While  at  work  on  his  own  farm,  Mr.  Holbrookes  zeal  in  the  pursuit 
of  knowledge  led  him,  with  the  design  of  increasing  his  acquaintance 
with  chemistry,  mineralogy,  and  geology,  to  attend  the  lectures  of 
Prof.  Silliman,  at  New  Haven — ^riding  over  and  back  from  Derby  for 
the  purpose,  notwithstanding  distance  and  an  inclement  season. 

The  precise  train  of  thought  and  of  circumstances  which  led  Mr. 
Holbrook  to  transfer  his  efforts  from  the  farm  and  school  at  Derby 
to  the  wider  field  of  popular  scientific  lecturing,  we  have  no  data  for 
tracing.  The  American  Journal  of  Education,  then  conducted  by 
Mr.  William  Russell,  contains,  in  its  tenth  number,  for  October,  182G, 
a  paper  by  Mr.  Holbrook,  setting  forth  his  views  on  the  subject  of 
^Associations  of  Adults  for  the  Purpose  of  Mutual  Edtication^''  whicJi 
we  here  insert,  with  the  editor's  introductory  remarks,  as  the  earliest 
printed  exposition  of  his  principles. 

ASSOCIATIONS  OF  ADULTS  FOR  MUTUAL  EDUCATIOK. 

[The  following  article  is  fW>m  an  individual  whose  attention  has  been  long  and 
peculiarly  directed  to  the  subject  on  which  he  writes ;  and  who  has  contributed 
extensive  and  efficient  service  to  associations  modeled  on  a  plan  similar  to  that 
which  is  now  presented  to  our  readers.  The  subject  here  introduced  to  public 
attention  is  one  of  uncommon  interest,  when  regarded  in  connection  with  the 
progress  of  general  improvement  by  means  of  education ;  it  is  equally  import- 
ant in  a  political  point  of  view,  as  intimately  connected  with  the  diifuaiou  of'in- 
teiligence,  and  with  the  elevation  of  character  among  the  agricultural  and  me- 
clianic  classes ;  and  to  the  friend  of  moral  improvement  it  offers  a  source  of  pe- 
culiar gratification,  as  a  sure  preventive  of  those  insidious  inroads  of  vice,  which 
are  ever  ready  to  bo  made  on  hours  of  leisure  and  relaxation.] 

To  THE  Enrroii. 

Sin : — I  take  the  liberty  to  submit,  for  your  consideration,  a  few  articles  as  regn- 
lattona  for  ossociationa  for  mntiml  instniction  in  the  sciences,  and  in  useful  knowl- 
edge generally.  You  will  see  they  are  upon  a  broad  basis ;  and  the  reason  is, 
that  men  of  views  enlightened  enough  upon  education  to  sec  its  defects  and  ita 
wants,  and  spirit  enough  to  act,  are  scattered  more  or  less  through  the  country ; 
and  all  that  is  necessary  for  oction,  is  some  definite  plan  of  operation,  by  which 
their  efforts  can  bo  united  and  brought  to  bear  upon  one  point.  It  seems  to  mo 
thaL  if  associations  for  mutual  iuKtruetion  in  the  sciences,  and  other  branches  of 
nseml  knowledge,  could  once  be  started  in  our  villages,  and  upon  a  general  phm, 
they  would  increase  with  ^reat  rapidity,  and  do  more  for  the  general  diffusion 
of  knowledge,  and  for  raismg  tlio  momi  and  intellectual  tantc  of  our  countrj'men, 
than  any  other  expedient  which  can  poj«sibly  ho  devised.  And  it  may  be* ques- 
tioned if  there  is  any  other  wav  to  clieek  the  progress  of  that  monj»ter,*intcmpor- 
onec,  which  is  making  such  liavoc  with  tulcntH.  inondrt,  and  every  thing  that 
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raisefi  man  Above  the  bmtef  bnt  by  presenting^  some  object  of  snffloient  interest 
to  divert  the  Attention  of  the  youoff  fVom  places  and  practices  which  lead  to 
dissipation  and  to  rain.  I  do  not  doubt  but  alterations  m  the  title  and  articles 
will  be  advisable ;  bnt  I  believe,  most  confidently,  that  something  of  the  general 
plan  May  be  carried  into  effect 

Society /or  Jfutval  JSducation, 

The  first  object  of  this  society  is  to  procure  for  youths  an  economical  and  prac- 
tical education,  and  to  diflfuse  rational  and  usefiil  information  through  the  com- 
munity generally. 

The  second  object  is  to  apply  the  sciences  and  the  various  branches  of  education 
to  the  domestic  and  usoflil  arts,  and  to  all  the  common  purposes  of  life. 

Branches  of  this  society  may  be  formed  in  any  place  wliere  a  number  are  dis- 
posed to  associate  for  the 'same  object,  and  to  adopt  the  following  or  similar  arti- 
cles as  their  constitution : — 

The  society  will  hold  mcetinjB^,  as  often  as  they  think  it  expedient,  for  the 
purpose  of  mutual  instruction  in  the  sciences,  bv  investigating  and  discussing 
them,  or  any  other  branch  of  nseful  knowledge.  *Tho  several  branches  of  Natu- 
ral Pnilosophy,  viz.,  Mechanics,  Hydrostatics,  Pneumatics,  Chemistry,  Mineral- 
ogv,  Botany,  any  branch  of  the  Mathematics,  History^  rolltical  Economy,  or  any 
polidcal,  intellectual,  or  moral  subject,  may  bo  exammed  and  discussed  by  the 
society. 

Any  branch  of  the  society  may.  as  often  as  they  think  it  expedient,  procure 
regular  courses  of  instruction,  by  lectures  or  otherwise,  in  any  subject  or  uscftU 
knowledge. 

The  society,  as  they  find  it  convenient,  shall  procure  books,  apparatus  for  ilhw- 
trating  the  sciences,  a  cabinet  of  minerals,  and  other  articles  ot  natural  or  artifi- 
cialproduction. 

The  society  may  aid  in  establishing  and  patronizing  an  institution,  or  institutions, 
for  ffiving  to  youths  a  thorough  education— intellectual,  moral,  auu  nhysical — ana 
in  tne  application  of  the  sciences  to  agriculture  and  the  other  useful  arts,  and  for 
qualifying  teachers.  The  aid  to  be  given  by  fumiithing  means  for  the  pupils,  bv 
agricultural  or  mechanical  operations,  to  defray  or  lessen  the  expenses  of  tiiufr 
education. 

Any  person  may  be  a  member  of  the  society  by  |>aying  to  the  treasurer,  an- 
nnolly,  one  dollar.  And  ten  dollars,  paid  at  any  one  time,  will  constitute  a  person 
a  mcniDcr  for  life. 

The  money  paid  to  the  society  for  membership  or  otlienvise  shall  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  purchase  of  books,  apparatus^  a  cabinet,  aiditiji^  on  institution  tor  prac- 
tical education,  or  for  some  other  object  tor  the  benefit  of  the  society. 

The  otficors  of  eacli  branch  of  the  society  shall  be  a  president,  vice-nresidcnt, 
treasurer,  recording  and  corresponding  secretaries ;  five  curators,  and  three  dele- 
gates to  meet  delcf^atcs  fVoni  otiier  branches  of  tlie  society  in  the  same  county. 

The  president,  vice-president,  treasurer,  and  recording  secretary  shall  perform 
the  duties  usually  implied  in  tho:*e  ottices.  The  corresi>onding  secretaries  shall 
make  oommunications  to  each  otlicr  for  the  benefit  of  the  society,  as  discoveries, 
improvements,  or  other  circumstances  shall  require. 

The  curators  shall  have  charge  of  the  library,  apparatus,  cabinet,  and  all  other 
property  of  the  society  not  appertaining  to  the  trwisurj'. 

The  delegates  of  the  several  branches  of  the  society  in  any  one  county  shall 
meet  semi-annually,  at  such  place  as  they  shall  clioose,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sulting upon  measures  for  promoting  the  designs  of  the  society,  particularly  for 
encouraging  an  institution  for  giving  an  economical  and  practical  education,  and 
for  qnalifVing  teachers. 

The  delegates  from  the  several  branches  of  the  society  in  any  county  shall  be 
called  the  board  of  delegates  from  tlic  society  for  mutual  education  in  tliat  county. 

The  boanl  of  delegates  in  each  county  shall  appoint  such  ot&oers  as  shall  be 
necessary  for  their  organization,  or  for'  doing  any  business  coming  within  their 
province. 

Each  board  of  delegates  shall  oppoint  a  representative,  to  meet  representatives 
from  other  boards,  wlio  shall  be  styled  the  board  of  mutual  education  for  a  given 
state ;  and  it  might  bo  advantageous  to  have  also  a  general  board,  embracing  the 
United  States. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  general  or  state  boards  to  meet  annually,  to  appoint 
a  president  and  other  ofiiccrs,  to  devise  and  recommend  such  a  system  of  eanca- 
tion  as  they  shall  think  most  eligible,  al^so  to  recommend  such  books  as  they  shall 
think  best  fitted  to  answer  the  purposes  for  whicli  thev  are  designed,  and  to  adopt 
and  recommend  such  measures,  generally,  as  are  most  likely  to  secure  to  the  rising 
generation  the  best  intellectual,  moral,  and  physical  education,  and  to  diffuse  the 
greatest  qnantity  of  useful  infornution  among  the  various  classes  of  the  oom- 
munity. 
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^  Any  bnnoh  of  the  socictr  will  have  power  to  adopt  Bach  bjr-laws  and  regola- 
tions  88  will  be  nccesanry  for  the  management  and  use  of  the  library,  apparatuSi 
cabinet,  Ac,  and  for  carrying  into  efFect  any  doaigna  not  inoonaiatent  with  the 
general  object  of  the  society. 


Several  institutions,  essentially  the  same  as  here  proposed,  have  already  been 

"•  ^*'  nMiK     ' 

may  and  will  be  fonned,  there  is  no  doubt.    The  object  of  the  a' 
x>  forward  the  formation  of  thorn  upon  a  general  plan,  and  to  fc 
nccting  1 
bly 


formed  in  our  oountrv,  and  some  of  them  are  highly  useful  and  respectab^:  that 
others  may  and  will  be  fonned,  there  is  no  doubt.  The  object  of  the  above  arti- 
cles is  to  forward  the  formation  of  thorn  upon  a  general  plan,  and  to  form  a  oon- 
^  link  between  them  which  will  enable  them  to  unite  their  efforts,  and  may 


posflibly  lead  them  to  vie  with  each  other  in  prosecuting  their  general  object, 
which  18  certainly  second  to  no  one  that  ever  enlisted  the  talents  of  the  philoso- 
pher or  of  the  statesman,  or  the  feelings  of  the  philanthropist. 

A  few  weeks  later,  in  November  of  that  year,  we  find  Mr.  Holbrook 
at  Millbury,  in  Worcester  County,  Mass.,  where  he  delivere*!  a  course 
of  lectures  on  subjects  in  natural  science,  at  the  close  of  which  he 
succeeded  in  inducing  thirty  or  forty  of  his  hearers,  farmers  and  me- 
chanics of  the  place,  to  organize  themselves  into  a  society  for  mutual 
improvement,  which  at  his  request  was  called  "Millbury  Lyceum 
No.  1.,  Branch  of  the  American  Lyceum."* 

Tiio  formation  of  this  Lyceum  at  Millbury  was  closely  followed  by 
that  of  several  others  in  towns  in  that  vicinity,  and  these  were  soon 
combined,  in  pursuance  of  Mr.  Holbrook's  general  pAn  of  a  Lyceum, 
into  the  "  Worcester  County  Lyceum."  The  Lyceum  of  W^indham 
County,  Conn.,  and  its  constituent  Town  Lyceums,  wore  also  shortly 
afterward  organized ;  Mr.  Holbrook's  eflforts  in  their  case  being  ener- 
getically aided  by  Rev.  Samuel  J.  May,  then  of  Brooklyn,  in  that 
county. 

From  this  time  forward,  Mr.  Holbrook,  for  a  long  series  of  years, 
devoted  all  his  efforts  to  the  organization  of  a  system  of  institutions, 
to  bear  the  collective  name  of  The  American  Lyceum ;  which  was  to 
consist  of  a  State  Lyceum  in  each  State,  this  again  of  its  subordinate 
County  Lyceum,  and  these  of  the  ultimate  constituent  bodies  or 
Town  Lyceums.  Tlie  exercises  of  these  bodies  contemplated  gener- 
ally the  instruction  of  their  members  in  such  departments  of  scienee 
as  were  calculated  to  improve  their  knowledge  of  and  skill  in  their 
occupations,  and  this  instruction  was  to  be  given  by  essays  and  dis- 
cussions among  the  members,  on  plants,  minerals,  &c.,  from  the 
neighborhood,  or  on  proper  subjects  in  science  and  art ;  and  by  lec- 
tures, either  by  haembers  or  by  invited  speakers. 

During  the  years  immediately  subsequent  to  1826,  Mr.  Holbrook 
made  Boston  his  center  of  operations.  He  commenced  there,  about 
the  year  1828  or  1829,  the  manufacture  of  philosophical  apparatus 

*  This  Millburj  association  has  of)«n  been  referred  to  as  the  first  in  America  f n  the  natore 
of  a  '*  Lyceum."  It  woald  not  however  be  difllcult  to  cite  a  number  of  earlier  instances  of 
analogous  attempts,  such  as  courses  of  popular  lectures  on  science,  societies  for  mutual  Im- 
provemenf,  &Cm  for  which  see  **  Mernoir  of  Dr.  Griscotny"  ^hift  tf  Timothy  Cfaxton^" 
"  HiBfory  nf  Adult  Eduealion  in  England^**  "  Life  (^  PHatre  de  Rosier  in  Prance^**  &c. 
It  is  intended  to  give,  in  a  future  number  of  thia  Journal,  some  contributions  to  a  history  of 
early  American  enterprises  of  this  character.    See  note  B,  at  the  end  of  this  article. 
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for  common  schook;  in  which  enterprise  he  was  much  aided  by 
Timothy  Claxton.*  This  business  is  still  carried  on  by  his  son, 
Dwight  Holbrook,  in  connection  with  a  corporation  called  the  Hot- 
broof  Manufacturing  Company. 

One  of  the  fruits  of  Mr.  Holbrookes  labors  in  the  Lyceum  cause 
during  this  period  was  the  assembling  of  the  meeting  at  Columbian 
Hall,  in  Boston,  March  15th,  1880.  The  call  to  this  meeting  was 
issued  in  the  name  of  the  ^  State  Committee  of  Lyceums,**  and  its 
objects  were  stated  to  be  "  to  receive  reports  on  the  progress  of 
Lyceums,  and  the  condition  of  common  schools,  and  to  acquire  inform- 
ation as  to  the  organization  of  infant  schools,  and  the  use  of  school 
and  cheap  scientific  apparatus."  The  meeting  was  called  to  order 
by  Mr.  Holbrook,  who  stated  its  objects.  Rev.  J.  Going,  of  Wor- 
cester, was  appointed  chairman ;  and  Mr.  Holbrook,  chairman  of  the 
committee  of  arrangements.  During  this  convention,  Mr.  Holbrook 
made  a  full  exhibition  of  his  school  apparatus,  and  set  forth  his  views 
as  to  its  use  and  introduction.  The  discussions  at  this  convention 
covered  many  important  educational  subjects,  and  one  of  its  results 
was  the  appointment  of  the  committee  which  drafted  the  constitution 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  and  called  the  convention  to 
establish  that  body,  which  met  at  Boston,  Aug.  19,  1880.  Mr.  Hol- 
brook appears  not  to  have  been  identified  with  this  branch  of  the 
movement. 

Another  valuable  suggestion  of  this  convention  was  the  recommend- 
ation of  teachers'  conventions,  to  meet  at  the  time  of  the  county 
lyceum  meetings,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  associations  for  mutual 
improvement ;  and  to  hear  lectures  on  educational  subjects,  from  lec- 
turers employed  for  that  purpose.  Numerous  meetings  of  this  kind 
were  accordingly  held  during  the  following  year. 

Mr.  Holbrook  commenced,  during  the  year  1 830,  an  undertaking 
in  another  department  of  his  chosen  field  of  labor,  by  the  publication 
of  a  series,  entitled  "  Seientijic  TracU^^  which  were  issued  by  him 
until  the  year  1832,  with  the  view  of  furnishing  useful  information  to 
the  masses,  on  the  same  principle  with  the  publications  of  the  Eng- 
lish Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge.  In  that  year 
Mr.  Holbrook  withdrew  from  the  editorship  of  the  ^  TracU^'^  and  was 
succeeded  by  Dr.  J.  V.  C.  Smith. 

This  withdrawal  was  occasioned  by  Mr.  Holbrookes  desire  to  devote 
himself  wholly  to  his  labors  for  Lyceums,  and  to  the  interests  of  his 
weekly  paper,  "  The  Family  Lyceum^^  which  was  commenced  28th 
July,  1832.  This  paper  was  intc^nded  to  l>e  tlie  organ  of  his  favorite 
enterprise ;  and,  until  iU  discontinuance  after  its  first  year,  difiused 

"^  ^Sw  Note  a  ~~ 
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among  teachers  and  &milie8  a  vast  amouot  of  useful  miscellaneous 
popular  information  on  scientific  subjects,  illustrated  with  many  re- 
spectable wood-cuts. 

At  about  the  same  period,  a  community  of  views  brought  Mr. 
Holbrook  into  communication  with  S.  R.  Hall,  then  at  the  head  of 
the  Teachers'  Seminary  at  Andover ;  and  he  was  appointed  corres- 
ponding secretary  of  the  School  Agents*  Society,  organized  in  1831, 
under  the  influence  of  Mr.  Hall,  **  to  procure  and  encourage  traveling- 
agents  in  behalf  of  schools  and  education.^'  This  office  he  retained 
during  the  several  years  of  the  active  operations  of  that  society. 

In  February,  1831,  Mr.  Holbrook  took  an  active  interest  in  the 
formation  of  the  Boston  Mechanics^  Lyceum,  whose  origin  is  thus 
given  in  the  "Pbwnjr  Mechanic^  for  August,  1832. 

The  first  meeting. in  favor  of  forming  a  Mechanics'  Lyceum  in  this  city  (Bos- 
ton) was  called  by  Mr.  Josiah  Holbrook,  February  5,  1831.  Mr.  Timothy  Clax- 
ton  presided,  and  Mr.  W.  S.  Baxter  acted  as  socretary.  The  evening  was  occu- 
pied by  the  discussion  of  this  question,  "Has  any  class  of  the  community 
stronger  inducements  or  better  opportunities  for  mental  improvement  than  prac- 
tical mechanics?  "  which  was  decided  in  the  negative.  The  meeting  adjourned 
to  February  12th,  for  the  discussion  of  another  question,  and  to  take  into  Airtlier 
consideralion  the  subject  of  forming  a  Lyceum.  At  this  meeting,  a  proposition 
was  made  to  form  an  association  to  be  called  tlie  "  Union  Lyceum,"  and  another, 
to  form  one  to  be  called  the  ''Mechanics'  Lyceum,"  both  of  which  were  referred 
to  the  next  meeting,  which  was  voted  to  be  held  February  19tli.  The  latter 
proposition  prevailed  at  this  meeting;  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  draft 
a  constitution,  to  be  reported  at  an  adjourned  meeting,  February  23th. 

The  following  persons  were  elected  officers  for  the  first  season : — ^TniOTHT 
Claxtok,  president;  G.  W.  Light,  secretary;  Jaues  Cooper,  treasurer;  WiL 
S.  Daurell  and  Josepu  Wiqhtmax,  curators. 

At  the  first  regular  meeting  of  the  Lyceum,  a  system  of  exercises  was  adopt* 
ed,  consisting  of  an  elementary  course  of  mechanical  philosophy  and  geometry, 
interspersed  with  discussions  of  interesting  questions. 

The  subjects  of  tlie  lectures  were  treated  upon  by  the  members  of  the  Lyceum, 
seven  of  them  taking  parts  on  tlie  evenings  of  the  lectures,  and  each  one  occu- 
pying about  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

At  a  meeting  held  June  7  th,  (the  same  year,)  the  following  subjects  for  lec- 
tures were  adopted,  for  the  second  term ;  viz.,  architecture,  political  economy, 
botany,  geology,  natural  history,  astronomy,  biography  of  practical  men.  The 
members  we're  left  to  choose  their  own  subjects  for  essays.  At  a  subsequent 
meeting,  it  was  voted  that  declamation  should  be  added  to  the  regular  exercises 
of  the  lyceum,  which  was  afterward  found  to  increase  the  interest  and  useful- 
ness of  the  society. 

About  the  year  1834,  Mr.  Holbrook  left  Boston,  and  for  a  few 
years  occupied  himself  chiefly  with  an  effort  to  introduce  tlie  lyceum 
system  into  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  This  was  quite  successful, 
and  a  large  number  of  town  and  county  lyceums  were  organized. 
During  the  course  of  these  labors,  Mr.  Holbrook  conceived  a  plan 
which  illustrates  the  comprehensiveness  of  his  views  of  what  his 
favoiite  system  could  accomplish  ;  viz.,  that  of  a  Universal  Lyceum, 
to  include  national  lyceums  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  A  list  of. 
officers  was  made  out,  who  were  invited  to  act,  with  Lord  Brougham 
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as  president,  and  was  published  in  a  small  pampblet,  the  **  First 
Quarterly  Report^  Ix^ther  with  a  brief  outline  of  the  aims  of  the 
institution.  Mr.  Holbrookes  labors  in  Pennsylvania  were  also,  as  his 
correspondence  shows,  of  great  use  in  promoting  the  cause  of  eommon 
schools  in  that  State. 

Mr.  Holbrook  appears  already  to  have  been  some  time  contempla- 
ting the  idea  of  Lyceum  Villages ;  which,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  his 
friend,  Mr.  S.  W.  Seton,  of  New  York,  he  terms  "the  central  wheel" 
of  his  system.  During  his  innumerable  journeys,  he  made  some 
excursions  in  Ohio,  and  apparently  labored  with  some  results  in  that 
State.  In  1837,  having  found  a  site,  twelve  miles  south-west  of  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  with  the  advantages  of  good  water-power,  and  a  quarry 
of  stone  suitable  for  grindstones,  Mr.  Holbrook  founded  there  the 
Lyceum  Village  of  Berea.  The  land  occupied  by  this  enterprise, 
^v(^  hundred  acres,  was  vested  in  an  incorporated  board  of  trustees ; 
houses,  shops,  and  a  school-house  were  erected,  and  a  flourishing 
settlement  soon  established.  Berea  was  to  have  been  the  first  of  a 
series  of  Lyceum  Villages,  with  which  Mr.  Holbrook  would  have 
dotted  the  country ;  and  which  were  intended  to  be  centei%  for  the 
residence  of  all  persons  interested  in  the  Lyceum  enterprise,  for  tlie 
practical  exemplification  of  its  principles  in  schools,  whose  teachers 
and  pupils  were  to  spend  some  portion  of  every  day  in  manual  labor, 
for  the  education  of  teachers,  and  for  the  diffusion  of  the  Lyceum 
system  throughout  the  country.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  enter- 
prise, after  a  few  years^  came  to  a  disastrous  close,  and  was  transferred 
into  other  hands,  leaving  Mr.  Holbrook  under  a  heavy  load  of  debt, 
which  crippled  all  his  subsequent  efforts,  and  ended  that  distinctive 
character  which  Berea  had  at  first  assumed.  A  second  Lyceum 
Village  was  also  projected,  and  partially  organized,  at  Westchester, 
N.  Y. ;  the  site  being  chosen  with  a  view  to  ready  co-operation  with 
tlie  efforts  in  progress  in  New  York  City. 

We  next  find  Mr.  Holbrook  esUiblished  in  New  York  City,  where 
he  was,  as  early  as  1842,  acting  as  central  agent  of  his  plan  of  School 
Exchanges,  and  where  he  occupied  business-rooms  in  the  building  of 
the  Trustees  of  the  Public  School  Society,  corner  of  Elm  and  Grand 
streets.  This  plan  of  exchanges  formed  a  part  of  the  original  scheme 
of  Lyceums,  which  were  to  exchange  collections  of  minerals,  <&c.,  with 
each  other,  for  their  mutual  instruction  and  advantage.  As  intro- 
duced, however,  during  his  stay  at  New  York,  and  afterward,  the 
plan  was  intended  to  excite  and  maintain  in  the  pupils  of  the  schools 
of  the  country  an  interest  in  each  other  and  in  the  study  of  the  nat- 
ural sciences,  and  to  promote  the  collection  of  museums  of  natural 
and  other  objects  in  each  school.    This  was  to  be  done  by  means  of 
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the  collection,  by  tbo  pupils  of  each  school,  of  minerals,  plants,  &g,, 
from  its  own  neighborhood,  and  by  the  formation  of  collections  of 
drawings,  specimens  of  penmanship,  sewing,  &c.,  to  be  exchanged  for 
similar  or  equivalent  collections  from  other  schools.  These  muleums 
were  to  be  made  the  basis  of  lectures  on  the  various  departments  of 
natural  science.  The  delivery  of  such  lectures,  in  a  plain  and  familiar 
style,  and  illustrated  from  materials  every  where  at  hand,  had  long 
been  a  means  efficiently  employed  by  Mr.  Holbrook  in  operating 
upon  the  schools  which  he  visited. 

During  his  stay  in  New  York,  his  friend,  Mr.  Seton,  then  Agent  of 
the  Public  Schools,  drew  up  with  his  assistance  a  scheme  for  applying 
his  favorite  principles  of  education  to  the  schools  in  that  city.  This 
is  to  be  found,  under  the  title  of  "  Flan  of  Instruction,^'^  in  the  "  Fortieth 
Report  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Public  Schools,  for  1846."  Its  features 
are,  his  long-advocated  plans  of  teaching  drawing,  in  connection  with 
writing  and  map-drawing,  and  its  further  prosecution  to  some  extent 
as  applied  to  machinery  and  architecture,  and  to  natural  objects ;  the 
collection  of  natural  objects,  the  study  of  them,  and  oral  lectures  on 
them ;  apd  the  system  of  school  exchanges,  as  a  means  of  extending 
the  interest  and  value  of  the  collections.  A  report  on  the  progress 
of  the  plan,  in  the  report  of  the  Trustees  for  the  succeeding  year,  indi- 
cates that  its  results  were  regarded  as  very  favorable,  so  far  as  it  was 
carried  into  effect. 

In  the  Spring  of  1849,  Mr.  Holbrook  went  to  Washington,  leaving 
his  business  in  New  York  in  the  hands  of  an  agent,  intending  to 
spend  a  few  weeks  in  ascertaining  what  influences  could  be  gained  at 
that  city  in  behalf  of  his  enterprises.  The  results  of  his  labors  in  the 
schools  there  and  in  that  region,  and  his  intercourse  with  public 
officers  and  members  of  congress,  were  such  as  to  give  him  expecta- 
tions of  enlisting  the  assistance  or  influence  of  the  federal  government 
in  some  way  in  the  wider  extension  and  firmer  establishment  of  his 
system  of  instruction,  and  that  city  remained  his  residenc^e  and  the 
center  of  his  operations  until  his  death. 

The  following  extracts  from  one  of  his  letters  to  Mr.  Seton,  dated 
Washington,  Nov.  10,  1850,  will  indicate  the  character  of  the  means 
by  which  Mr.  Holbrook  was  proposing  to  accomplish  his  objects.  He 
suggests, 

FirH^  A  proposal  for  the  New  York  schools,  pablie  and  ward,  to  direct  tbelr 
attention  for  one  month  to  the  simple  definite  object  of  preparing  an  offering,  a 
free  gift,  for  the  president  of  the  United  States,  for  each  member  of  his  cabinet, 
and  for  every  member  of  oongress,  making  in  the  whole  about  three  handred  of 
their  free-will  oflerings. 

Second^  That  these  oflferings  contain,  in  each  case,  a  map  of  the  State  of  the 
recipient,  and  a  map  of  Palestine ;  if  practicable,  a  sketch  of  some  geological  form- 
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atHMi^  ahowing  tome  Ivatara  in  the  earth**  slraotare,  or  some  ^teciea  of  oi|puuo 
reinMiii ;  aho  aomethiiig  agrioaltaral,  aouie  domcslie  auioul,  oerbapaa  parUcnlar 
breed  of  sheep,  oow,  or  horae,  aomo  plant  of  the  fiutn  or  guden,  or  aome  imple* 
ment  wed  by  the  Cmner.  Something  of  school  architeetore,  either  in  baildingB 
or  fliitm^ra,  would  hare  a  ipcoifio  aim  and  tendency.  Some  written  extract  ftom 
ancient  saints  or  modem  statesmen,  or  some  poetry  of  religioos  or  pntriotio  tend* 
ency.  Something  from  Moses,  Parid,  Isaiah,  SC  Paul,  or,  still  better,  IWxn  Ilim 
whom  St.  Paul  prenohed ;  Arom  Waafaingtoo,  Adama,  Clay,  Webster,  or  any  other 
preferred. 

Too  know  I  am  partial  to  drawing  and  writing.  ^^Drmming  W/arc  Writimg^^* 
given  in  a  sheet  prepared  for  the  specific  object  of  a  ^  UiiU  Isaoen,^^  b  already 
powerfully  operatire  in  leavening  the  whole  lamp.  As  these  have  been  done 
beaotifnily  in  primaries  aa  well  aa  the  upper  schoob,  and  done  rapidly,  large 
numbers  of  them  might  be  produced.  *  *  *  In  addition  to  several  of  these 
simple  specimens  of ''  Drmwing  and  Wriftag',**  in  the  packagea  to  the  memb^ 
millioos  wtmld  rvadily  be  distnbutod  bv  them,  scattered  broadcast  over  the  whole 
knd,  certain  to  prove  good  seed  in  good  soil. 

Thti  third  proposal  is,  to  have  them  for  New  Year^  Gifts,  coming  fkvn  the 
grand  central  wheel  in  the  great  commercial,  to  be  cast  into  the  <^er  grand 
central  wheel  in  the  great  political,  metropolis: 

"My  fourth  sugstestion  ia,  by  these  and  other  stimulania  and  aide,  to  have  aa  large 
and  rich  an  exhibition  at  the  next  New  York  ^*  Scholars*  Fair  *'  aa  possible,  with 
the  special  desiffa,  publidy  expressed,  of  having  that  followed  by  a  similar  exhibi* 
tioa  in  Philadelphia,  then  in  Baltimore,  then  Washington,  Richmond,  Raleigb, 
Cbarlestoa,  New  Orleans,  &c.«  Ssc  \  taking  a  national  circuit,  which,  once  well 
started,  will  stop  when  the  Hudson  and  Amawn  stop,    a    e    a 

Another  letter  to  Mr.  Seton,  written  the  next  day,  explains  the 
results  hoped  for  firom  the  means  thus  enumerated,  ami  well  illus- 
trates at  once  the  strong  practical  tendencies,  the  enthusiastic  hope- 
fulness, and  the  vagueness  in  tracing  lines  of  future  action,  which 
were  prominent  oharacteristics  in  Mr.  Holhrook^s  character  and 
labors. 

*  ^  *  I  win  now  giie  yon  several  results,  certain,  as  It  seema  to  me,  to 
atise  ftom  theelementa  named,  if  vsed  as  sugaeslcd. 

FirH^  An  immediate  and  substantive  benefit  to  the  pupils  aidinff  in  the  "  New 
Year*s  Gifts  **  proposed.  Hardly  a  principle  in  young  bcwgs,  as  the  element  and 
foundation  of  flsture  life,  will  be  left  ia  disuse.  Every  lesMO  presented  to  them, 
on  whatever  subject,  will  be  more  thoroughly  because  more  practically,  learned. 
In  reading,  writinir,  spelling,  grammar,  arithmetie,  geography,  dfcc,  dbc,  there  wfll 
be  stronger  and  higher  mental  aetioa,  because  founded  en  a  moral  basia. 

Secasd,  Such  a  proposal  or  such  exercisee  in  New  York  would  ronas  the 
sehoob  here,  and  in  many  i4her  places,  to  similar  action,  eventually  producing  a 
returning  influence  upon'the  schools  of  New  York. 

TAtr<  It  would  diredly  enlist  the  ''  powers  that  be  *'  here,  (torn  the  presidcBt 
down,  separately  and  jointly,  in  this  common  cause ;  leading  iJl  government  Aine- 
tioaariea,  both  state  and  aatiunal,  to  Mtow  their  example. 

#b«rU,  A  paoiGc  tendency  with  the  North  and  South ;  as  in  it  there  is  no  Noitit 
and  Sooth.  If  the  occasion  should  be  somewhat  imposiuff,  it  wooM  have  a  very 
decided,  possibly  a  controlling,  influenee  in  settling  the  dislarbed  and  eonTahad 
waters  now  caasiogottr  country  to  reel  to  and  firo. 

Fifikt  **  Ctmt  aa  eaacs  fsslagc,**  ntaking  the  mail  a  **  common  carri^.*^ 
The  imasedlatecall  for  aoeh  a  system,  by  materials  in  actual  possession  cftha  law- 
Otakera,  woold  almost  of  ooarse  be  met  by  the  necessities  of  the  case.  If  evarf 
Meaaber  of  congress  could  receive  at  the  same  time  a  naekage  of  juvenile  prodaeta 
for  hia  own  particular  uae,  and  be  reqaeated  to  dirtributo  others  tpiitcfy  aoMMig 
hk  ooMtitaenta,  the  necessitv  of  the  case,  and  the  popubrity  of  the  msasare,  aetiBg 
thrM^thaaoaatry  geaetaliy,  would  intallibly,  I  think,  lead  to  a  liberal  post-ofBoe 
poKcy.  Bvery  one  mast  see  this  one  point  to  be  of  very  great  consideration  to  oar 
whole  couatry,  ia  all  ita  intarcsta    political,  coromeKial,  scientific,  social,  moral. 
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Sixth,  A  Dational  fyitem  of  ^  Indottnal  Exbibitioos,*'  of  the  trayeltng  order, 
bringing  each  exhibition  to  aid  and  bo  aided  by  all  the  rest  The  speclmena  die- 
triboted  as  proposed  over  the  coontry,  presented  in  direct  connection  with  this 
plan  08  one  of  the  objects,  would  inevitably  bring  specimens  from  various  places 
and  in  increased  numbers  to  the  next  Scholars'  Fair  in  the  spring.  Specimens 
thus  sent  in  would  at  once  furnish  moterials  for  commencing  a  traveling  system 
of  exhibitions,  and  create  a  deep  interest  in  Uiem.  If,  for  example,  the  specimens 
should  be  sent  from  Philadelphia,  those  specimens  in  one  way  or  another  would  be 
so  much  stock  in  business,  and  be  certain  to  create  a  desire  to  have  it  reciprocated 
fai  that  pUce.  So  it  would  be  especially  here,  and,  as  one  of  its  reiults,  produce 
flesh  and  blood  upon  the  *^  dry  bones  "  here  under  the  name  of  trustees.    *  *  * 

Seventh,  A  call  for  district  professors  for  the  whole  country,  to  hold  meetings 
once  a  month,  or  oftener,  consisting  perhaps  of  delegations  from  the  schools  in  a 
given  town  or  district.  To  illustrate :  suppose  county  superintendents  of  schools 
be  elevated  into  county  scientific  professors,  to  give  monthly  lectures  in  each  town 
of  the  county,  under  an  arrangement  for  all  the  schools  to  participate,  not  so  much 
in  hearing  lectures  as  in  preparing  materials  for  instructing  each  other,  under  the 
oocasion  of  the  lectures  and  the  aid  of  the  lecturers. 

Eighth,  Giving  an  occasion  for  the  **  Lot  Plan"*  aathe  foundation  of  self-instruc- 
tion, raising  up  professors  to  carry  it  out  through  the  country.  I  am  settled  in  the 
belief  that  such  professors  can  never  be  prepared  in  our  colleges.  [Here  Mr. 
Holbrook  refers  to  some  geological  lectures  lately  heard  by  him,  and  contrasts  the 
common  method  and  his  own  by  saying :]  My  geology  consists  of  (acts,  actual 
things,  about  the  earth.  Theirs  b  speculation  about  the  mode  of  the  earth's  exist- 
ence. Mine  tells  me  what  mountains  are.  Theirs  tells,  or  speculates,  whether 
they  were  formed  this  way  or  that.  Mine  gives  certain  and  interesting  knowl- 
edge to  young  minds.  Theirs,  to  a  great  extent,  out  of  the  reach  of  all  mhida, 
their  own  included. 

But  DO  definite  and  efficient  co-operation  seems  to  have  been 
secured  from  any  official  source;  and,  during  the  years  1852  and 
1853,  his  correspondence  shows  that  occasional  fits  of  despondencyi 
doubtless  in  some  measure  the  result  of  excessive  mental  labor,  were 
annoying  him ;  and  he  began  to  speak  of  leaving  his  work  to  be 
carried  on  by  otber  hands.  In  May,  1854,  he  made  a  journey  to 
Lynchburg,  Va.,  on  business  connected  with  his  enterprise;  and, 
having  walked  out  alone  one  morning,  was  evidently  collecting  min- 
erals, as  be  had  been  busily  engaged  in  doing  for  some  weeks,  from 
the  face  of  a  precipitous  cliff,  overhanging  a  deep  creek,  and  lost  his 
footing,  fell  into  the  water,  and  was  drowned.  He  was  not  missed 
for  a  day  or  two,  being  supposed  to  be  visiting  in  the  vicinity ;  but,  on 
searching  for  him,  his  body  was  found,  on  the  24th  of  May,  floating 
in  the  water.  He  was  interred  in  the  burying-ground  of  one  of  the 
churches  at  Lynchburg,  and  his  funeral  was  attended  by  a  large  num- 
ber of  persons,  who  had  already  become  interested  in  his  enthusiastic 
devotion  to  science  and  education. 

The  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  at  its  annual  session,  at 
Providence,  R.  L,  in  August  following,  on  the  annoimcement  by  Mr. 
trideon  F.  Thayer,  of  Boston,  of  the  fact  and  circumstances  of  his 
death,  passed  the  following  resolutions. 

Whereas^  Since  the  lust  annual  meeting  of  the  Institute,  our  associate  and 
esteemed  friend,  Josiah  Holbrook,  has  been  removed  by  death  from  the  scene  of 
his  early  labors ;  therefore, 

'  This  Kenu  to  have  been  a  modification  oi  Mr.  Hoibrook's  scheme  of  a  L/ceum  Vilbfs. 
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JKimIm^  That,  M  loTen  of  Mi«ioe,  of  homan  prcywi^  and  of  man,  wa,  Um 
merohm  of  the  Amorioan  Inalitiite  of  Iinlniolion,  lament  the  lota,  to  oanclveo  and 
to  the  world,  of  Joaiah  Holbrook,  one  of  the  original  niemhera  of  the  Inatitnte. 

JltMlaetf,  That  in  the  enmple  of  Mr.  Ilolbrook  the  young  teacher  m  taqght 
thai  energy,  devotion  to  doty,  and  peTBererance  will  aooompliah  every  reaaoniMe 
ohi«ot  at  which  the  mind  may  aim  ;  that  a  reoolate  will,  and  fixedneaa  of  purpoae 
to  one  end,  ever  aveare  eventual  aucoon. 

Jltiaiae^,  That  oar  whole  eommnnity  owea  a  deU  of  taatiog  gratitade  to  the 
deoeaaed,  aa  having  heen  the  fiither  of  the  syatem  of  Lyoennia,  hy  which  a  taale 
fw  acience  has  hcnra  excited,  and  the  young  of  our  cities  and  viUagea  have  been 
allured  from  Arivoloua  if  not  hurtful  pleasure,  and  instructed  in  subjects  which 
enlarge,  elevate,  and  improve  the  mind  and  heart. 

Jleaalae^,  That,  as  touchers  and  frienda  of  common  sohod  education,  vre  hold 
in  grateful  remembrance  the  lilb  and  labora  of  Josiah  Ilolbrook,  who  was  among 
the  first  to  iotruduce  into  our  schools  the  uae  of  apparatus  lor  the  illustration  of 
Science,  and  to  introduce  and  recommend  the  collection  of  geologiosl  specimens, 
to  excite  in  the  young  an  interest  in  the  formation  of  the  material  world. 

tUmlned^  That  we  aincerely  aympathias  with  the  beteaved  family  of  the 
deceased  in  Iheir  alRictioo,  and  trust  that  the  remembrance  of  hia  usefhl  life,  and 
beneficent  efibrti  for  the  universal  improvement  of  man,  will  abide  with  them,  to 
■swage  their  grief. 

JltaalvMl,  That  theaa  resolutions  be  entered  on  the  records  of  the  Inatitote, 
and  that  a  copy  of  them,  aigned  by  the  president  and  recording  aecretary,  ba 
transmitted  to  the  fomily  of  the  deceased. 

Remarks  in  aupport  of  the  resolutions  were  made  by  Messrs.  Green* 
lea^  of  Bradford ;  A.  Greenleaf,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  T. ;  and  Z.  Richards,  of 
Washington,  D.  G.,  after  which  the  resolutions  were  adopted  unani- 
mously. 

Willie  thus  tracing  a  brief  outline  of  the  main  fiiets  of  Mr.  Hol- 
brookes life,  we  hare  not  attempted  to  give  any  extended  statement 
or  criticism  of  his  views  or  purposes,  nor  of  the  system  of  instrument- 
alities by  which  he  sought  to  realiie  them.  We  need  not  enter  into 
the  question  of  his  merits  in  r^pect  to  the  orlginaUon  of  the  various 
educational  reforms  of  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  None  can  deny 
him  the  merit  of  having  been  a  most  fiiitliful  and  efficient  laborer 
in  promoting  many  of  the  most  important  of  them.  A  view  of  these 
will  be  found  in  the  following  appreciative  sketch,  by  his  early  friend^ 
Prof.  Wm.  Russell,  which  we  gladly  insert,  at  the  risk  of  some 
unimportant  repetitions. 

RSCOLLKCnONS   OF   JOSIAH    HOLBROOK. 

Amon^  those  friends  of  education  who  took  an  active  part  in  endeavors  for 
the  imprv^vement  of  schooK  during  the  second  quarter  of  the  present  century, 
none  labored  mora  strenuously  or  devotedly  than  Josiah  Holbrook.  Nor  was 
he  koB  active  in  the  sphere  of  benevolent  exertion  fbr  the  dillUsbn  of  uselhl 
knowledge  in  sclentiflo  forms  among  adults,  engaged  in  the  various  puranito  of 
lili\  and  particularly  tlioae  occupied  in  fiirming. 

In  both  these  9plicrc9«  his  truly  disinterested  and  philanthropic  spirit  impelled 
hy  n  xcal  which  habitually  rose  to  enthusiasm,  aimed  at  nothing  short  of  an  en- 
tire revolution  in  the  fonns  and  aspect  of  education  in  our  schools  of  every  gmde, 
hy  intnxluring  in  t)iom  all.  as  the  principal  means  of  mental  discipline  and  do* 
volopraent  the  study  of  natumi  nbjtvt!^  and  of  the  common  phenomena  and 
processes  of  Nature,  in  the  various  ilcpartmcnta  of  her  greot  **  kingdom."    A 
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large  share  of  his  attention  was  bestowed  on  ingenious  contrivanoes,  also,  hj 
which  the  different  departments  of  physical  and  mathematical  science  might  be 
saccessfolly  illustrated.  As  a  philanthropic  reformer  of  society,  he  took  a  deep 
interest  in  the  wel&re  of  the  laboring  classes,  and  occupied  much  of  his  time  in 
devising  measures  for  securing  to  them  the  benefits  derived  from  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge  in  the  forms  of  science  a^d  of  art,  connected  with  the  habitual  occu- 
pations of  individuals  and  communities.  In  these  endeavors  the  greater  part  of 
his  life  was  passed ;  and  his  lamented  death  was  caused  by  his  zeal  in  such 
pursuits. 

As  an  active  and  efficient  friend  of  education,  aiming  at  results  strictly  prac- 
tical and  reformatory,  Mr.  Holbrook  devoted  himself;  with  great  earnestness,  to 
several  prominent  points  of  great  importance,  in  his  view,  to  the  improvement 
of  schools.  One  of  tiiese  primary  objects  of  attention  was  the  introduction  of 
the  study  of  hoianyf  in  simple  forms,  adapted  to  the  capacities  and  wants  of 
young  children.  When  visiting  schools  for  this  purpose,  liis  method  was  to  take 
the  whole  school  and  tiie  teacher  into  the  nearest  field,  and  set  all  hands  to 
work,  gathering,  for  inspection,  as  many  different  forms  of  leaves  as  could  be 
found.  These  were  carefully  examined  and  compared,  their  resemblances  and 
differences  doeely  observed  and  minutely  discussed,  in  a  brief  oral  field-lecture, 
consisting  of  conversational  questions  and  answers  between  tiie  instiiictor  and 
his  pupils.  On  returning  to  the  school-room,  the  children  were  directed  to  place 
their  gathered  treasures  of  leaves,  for  preservation,  in  their  old  writing-books ; 
each  of  which  was  thenceforward  to  wear  the  dignified  name  of  '^foUum,"  or 
leaf-book.  A  subsequent  employment  for  rainy  days  and  spare  hours  was  the 
drawing,  on  the  blackboard  or  on  the  slate,  the  simple,  elcmentaiy  geometrical 
forms  which  lay  at  the  basis  of  the  different  sliapes  of  the  leaves.  This  last  ex- 
ercise was  performed  under  the  direction  of  the  instructor,  with  the  aid  of  a  lit- 
tie  manual  of  geometry,  adapted  to  juvenile  pupils,  and,  in  tiie  case  of  more 
advanced  classes,  by  reference  to  a  set  of  geometrical  solids,  also  prepared  for 
the  express  purpose. 

In  this  truly  natural  method  of  instruction,  founded  on  a  philosophical  appeal 
to  the  constitutional  tendencies  of  thought,  and  feeling,  and  action  in  childhood, 
there  was  a  most  successful  exercise  and  development,  and  a  judicious  and 
skillful  training,  of  two  prommcnt  faculties  of  the  young  mind — obaervatum  and 
imitatiofL  The  physical  and  moral  effect,  too,  of  the  inspiring  change  frx)m  the 
confinement  of  the  school-room  to  the  sunlight  and  fresh  open-air,  together  with 
the  invigorating  bodily  activity  attending  the  fiold-exerdse,  and,  again,  tiie 
alternation  to  the  quiet  seclusion  and  thoughtful  application  withm  doors,  all 
tended  to  produce  the  happiest  effects,  not  only  for  the  passing  hour,  but  for  tiie 
tendencies  and  habits  of  life. 

Here,  moreover,  was  exemplified  the  true  economy  of  teaching.  Receas-time 
was  rendered  a  brief  season  of  healthful  recreation ;  conducive,  also,  to  genuine 
enjojrment  and  mental  progress.  Botany  was  so  introduced  as  to  lead  to  the 
practice  of  drawing,  and  drawing  to  the  study  of  elementary  geometry,  while 
the  arrangement  of  the  leaf-book  was,  at  the  same  time,  giving  a  silent  but 
most  effectual  lesson  of  order  and  neatness  in  habit,  and  thus  laying  the  founda- 
tion for  the  subsequent  philosophical  discipline  of  classification.  Under  such 
training,  which  combines  so  many  subsidiary  exercises  in  but  one  apparent  pro- 
cess of  culture,  the  pupil  is  advanced  and  developed  in  his  natural  unity  of  life, 
heart,  mind,  and  will,  and  cordially  co-operates  in  his  own  education. 
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Anotiier  special  object  of  atteotioii  in  Mr.  Holbrook's  mode  of  procednre^  was 
a  practical  ooorae  of  stadj  in  elementary  geology.  His  practice  was,  in  intro- 
dudng  this  branch,  to  "  begin,  continue,  and  end  "  with  ezcoraions  and  field-les- 
sons,  in  all  cases  in  which  such  a  course  was  practicable ;  and  many  adults,  in 
▼arioos  parts  of  the  United  States,  still  remember  with  pleasure  their  participa- 
tion in  the  benefits  of  such  rambles  in  their  school-days.  In  city  schools,  with 
pupils  too  young  for  the  length  of  walk  required  for  study  in  the  field,  bis  plan 
was  always  to  teach  with  specimen  in  hand,  and,  in  all  oases,  to  encourage  his 
classes  to  make  collections,  and  contribute  to  the  formation  of  school-cabinets. 
With  a  view  to  this  result,  he,  for  successive  years,  oi^p^ized  an  extensive  ar^ 
rangcment  for  the  exchange  of  local  collections  of  specimens;  and,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  extending  the  moral  interest  of  such  collections,  he  enlarged  his  plan  so 
as  to  embrace,  in  the  system  of  school  exchanges,  specimens  of  drawing,  pen- 
manship, and  needle-work  by  the  pupils  of  schools  in  all  parts  of  the  Union. 
The  effect  of  this  part  of  Mr.  Holbrookes  plans  was  undoubtedly  to  "provoke 
unto  love  and  good  works  "  among  the  juvenile  givera  and  receivera ;  although 
it  gave  rise  to  "  skeptical  doubts  "  in  some  minds  as  to  the  result  of  "  so  many 
uons  in  the  fire.*' 

An  excellent  feature  of  Mr.  Holbrookes  plans,  and  one  of  unquestioned  bene- 
fit, was  that  of  suggesting  and  procuring  the  introduction  into  schools  of  the 
ittustraiive  appartjUta  which  bears  his  name,  and  which  his  son  continues  to 
furnish  to  schools  throughout  our  country.  Mr.  Holbrook,  by  his  success  in  at- 
tracting the  attention  of  teachera  to  the  importance  of  using  visible  illustra- 
tions in  all  forms  of  instruction  which  admit  of  their  use,  rendered  an  invalua- 
able  service  to  the  improvement  of  education,  and  contributed,  m  no  slight 
degree,  to  the  diffusion  of  those  views  which,  of  late  years,  have  led  to  the  intro- 
duction into  our  higher  semmaries  of  those  more  complicated  and  costly  illustra- 
tions which  advanced  instruction  requires. 

Tlie  main  object  of  interest  to  Mr.  Holbrook*s  own  mind,  was  the  establish- 
ment, throughout  the  United  States,  of  popular  aaaociationa  for  the  diffusion  of 
tcientifie  knowledge  connected  with  the  useful  arts.  The  pUn  and  operation  of  a 
national  system  of  regulariy  organized  associations,  fiunished  with  "a  central 
heart,  conducting  arteries,  and  retummg  veins,"  securing  the  circulation  of  a 
rital  current  of  science  throughout  our  country,  was  the  favorite  theme  of  his 
thoughts  and  the  unceasing  aim  of  his  endeavors,  during  the  greater  part  of  his 
life.  To  bring  his  views  and  purposes  to  actual  accomplislmient,  he  traveled  for 
successive  years,  finom  place  to  pkce,  founding  branches  of  what  he  fondly 
termed  the  "American  Lyceum; "  and  many  of  these  establishments  remain  as 
memorials  of  his  benevolent  enterprise,  and  still  wear  the  designation  of  "  lyccum," 
although  the  idea  of  connected  ramifications  was  never  perfectly  realized. 

Mr.  Holbrook  organized  and  conducted  the  first  lyoenm,  so  called,  in  his  own 
town,  in  the  State  of  Connecticut,  with  a  dass  of  mechanics  and  fimnera,  some 
of  whom  took  part  personally  in  the  exercises  of  their  weekly  evening-class. 
Many  towns  and  villages  in  New  England  owe,  primarily,  their  weekly  intel- 
lectual treat  of  a  popular  lecture  to  the  genial  spirit  and  persevering  kbors  of 
Mr.  Holbrook,  the  &ther  and  founder  of  the  lyceum  system.  The  influence 
which  he  has  thus  exerted  on  the  intelligence,  the  tastes,  and  the  habits  of  New 
England,  will  long  continue,  we  may  trust,  to  cause  his  name  to  be  held  in 
grateftil  remembrance. 

To  the  earnest  spirit  and  persevering  endeavora  of  Josiah  Holbrook,  the  dty 
of  Boston  owes,  in  part,  one  of  its  most  excellent  mstitutiona— the  Lowell  leo- 
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turea,  from  which  source,  aa  a  perennial  fbnntain,  the  sfcreaaiB  of  acientiflc  in- 
Btrnction  annnally  issue,  for  the  benefit  of  thouaanda — ^not  only  of  the  oitiaena, 
but  of  the  many  Tisitora  from  yarioua  portions  of  New  England,  who  are  at- 
traoted,  in  not  a  few  instances,  by  the  high  advantages  for  intellectual  culture 
and  enjoyment  which  that  noble-hearted  city  affords,  alike  to  the  denizen  of  her 
municipal  circle  and  the  stranger  within  her  gates.  In  the  winter  of  1828-9, 
Mr.  Holbrook  came  to  the  city  of  Boston,  for  the  double  purpose  of  rendering 
service  to  the  cause  of  education,  by  his  customary  visits  to  the  schools,  and  of 
establishing  a  lyoeum  association,  with  a  view  to  the  effect  which  such  an  ar- 
rangement might  exert  on  other  towns  accustomed,  perhaps,  to  follow  the  lead 
of  Boston,  in  matters  of  intellectual  and  social  relation. 

The  English  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Usefiil  Knowledge  had,  at  the  time 
referred  to,  called  forth  every  where  the  sympathy  and  zeal  of  all  friends  of  edu- 
cation and  of  popular  progress.  Mr.  Holbrook,  accordingly,  having  subjected 
his  plan  to  such  modifications  as  the  circumstances  of  a  city  like  Boston  seemed 
to  require,  and  having  laid  his  views  before  men  of  influence  in  the  place— 
among  whose  names  were  found,  as  ever,  auspicious  in  such  undertakings,  those 
of  Daniel  Webster  and  EdAvard  Everett,  and  others  of  like  spirit — a  public  meet- 
ing, honored  by  the  presence  of  such  men,  was  held,  which  soon  eventuated  in 
the  formation  of  the  Boston  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge, 
whoee  plan  and  proceedings  suggested,  it  is  well  known,  to  the  discerning  mind 
of  the  late  John  Lowell,  the  idea  of  the  admirable  arrangement  for  the  course 
of  gratuitous  publk;  lectures  which  bears  his  honored  name. 

Nor  can  we  here  justly  pass  by  the  Boston  Lyoeum,  formed  under  the  influ- 
ence of  those  views  which  originated  with  the  mind  of  Mr.  Holbrook,  although 
submitted  to  those  modifications  which  an  independent  organization  in  a  popu- 
lous city  naturally  required. 

The  success  which  Mr.  Holbrook's  endeavors  met  in  his  viats  to  the  different 
parts  of  New  England,  with  a  view  to  the  establisliment  of  lyoeums,  induced 
him  to  continue  his  exertions  in  this  connection  and  that  of  visiting  schools,  and 
to  extend  them  into  the  Middle  States.  There  he  found  a  still  wider  field  of 
action  in  his  favorite  purposes ;  and,  in  some  places,  the  effect  of  his  labors  was 
to  awaken  an  intense  interest  in  the  subject  of  popular  education,  where  it  had 
subsided  or  slumbered,  and  in  some  instances  where  the  subject  had  been  met 
in  the  spirit  of  unmitigated  hostility.  Such  was  tlie  case  in  some  portions  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  where  a  vigorous  movement  in  favor  of  education  tiras 
in  progress  in  certain  quarters,  but  a  bitter  opposition  was  manifested  ha  others. 

Having  secured  the  hearty  co-operation  of  an  influential  licentiate  of  the 
Dutch  Reformed  Church,  who  recognized  in  their  true  light  the  purposes  of  Mr. 
Holbrook,  he  made  an  extensive  tour  in  the  interior  of  the  state,  presenting  his 
views  of  practical  popular  education  with  such  success  that,  ere  many  months 
had  elapsed,  a  teadiers'  convention  was  held,  in  the  full  spirit  of  sudi  a  gather- 
ing, and  to  the  great  delight  of  the  people  generally,  in  Lycoming  county — ^pre- 
viously designated,  m  a  popular  phrase,  as  ^^bear"  county.  In  this  region,  some 
of  the  former  inveterate  enemies  of  education  were  heard  exdauning,  "Yes,  if 
this  is  education,  we  want  it.  This  will  make  our  sons  better  farmers :  and  they 
will  know,  when  they  are  selling  tiieir  farms,  whether  they  are  selling  coal,  and 
lime,  and  iron,  too." 

Still  ardentiy  pursuing  his  original  plan  of  a  national  association  for  the  dif- 
fusion of  science  among  the  people,  Mr.  Holbrook  spent  the  latter  part  of  hia 
life  m  the  District  of  Columbia,  where  he  oocapied  himself  in  preparing  the  wi^ 
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tbT  tiM  ooDBQmmtbn  of  hia  dieriahed  pnrpoae  ofeotabliahiDg  in  Waahington  citf 
ttie  hMtd-quarten  of  a  national  ^yceam.  With  this  riew,  he  devoted  some  timo 
to  the  examination  of  the  scientific  institutions  of  the  ci^,  and  the  inqtection 
of  the  condition  of  agricoltore  in  the  ricinitr.  In  connection  with  the  latter 
■ahjedi  he  prepared  a  series  of  artides  on  agricnltaral  chemistry,  for  the  "  JCatioa- 
•I  JmieUigetwr^"  which  were  read  with  great  interest  throogfaout  the  wide  sphere 
of  the  circulation  of  that  excellent  paper.  Occfisionally  he  diversified  his  pur- 
suits  hj  excursions^  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  tlie  geology  and 
ascertaining  the  mineralogical  wealth  of  the  a4jacent  regions  of  Virginia. 

On  one  of  these  tovan,  when  boating  not  fiir  fhxn  Lynchburg,  tempted  by  an 
apparentiy  valuable  specimen,  imbedded  in  the  steep^  rodcy  bank  of  the  oeek, 
he  dimbed  to  obtain  it,  and,  trusting  for  support  to  his  hold  of  a  jutting  portion 
of  rock,  it  unfortunately  gave  way;  and,  whether  owing  to  &tal  hurts  in  his  fidl 
or  his  inability  to  swim,  he  was  drowned  in  the  deep  pool  below. 

In  his  death,  tiie  great  common  cause  of  popular  education  met  with  an  irrs- 
parable  Iors.  whidi,  every  year,  is  folt  more  deeply  as  his  wide  views  and  disin* 
terestod  lifo  come  to  be  understood  and  more  justly  appreciated,  and  the  teach* 
ings  of  Agassis  have  led  instructors  to  foel  more  deeply  the  great  value  of  th» 
study  of  Nature,  as  the  divinely-appoiuted  school  of  Uie  young  mind. 

Teachers,  too  young  to  have  hdd  intercourse  with  Mr.  Holbrook,  sometimes 
ask  tlie  question,  Why  was  he  not  more  sucocssAil  in  his  pu^p08(^s — why  was  ho 
not  more  adequately  supported  in  his  noble  endeavors?  The  answer  is  easy  t» 
those  who  knew  him— «  quiet,  retiring,  unostentatious  man,  little  attentive  to 
the  conventional  circumstances  of  arbitrary  social  lifo,  somewhat  negligent  of 
appearances,  never  oaring  to  assert  himself,  strong  in  his  consdous  good  purposes^ 
enthusiaatic  in  the  contemplation  of  a  great  plan  of  practical  utility,  uttoriy  in- 
different to  **  filthy  lucre,"  vralking  twenty  mUes  on  a  stretch  for  the  "lai^gest 
liberty "  of  geologising  or  botanizing,  making  all  his  experiments  on  metals 
with  hia  own  hands  in  the  bbcksmith's  shop.  On  one  occanon,  the  writer  of 
this  communication  met  him  issuing  from  such  a  scene  in  the  streets  of  Brook- 
lyn— his  workingKXMt  both  sliabby  with  age  and  badly  torn ;  hia  face  begrimed 
with  smoke  and  soot,  and  hia  hands  in  tlie  same  condition ;  but  his  eye  gleam- 
ing, ftom  under  its  heavy,  massive  eyebrow,  with  ddight  at  the  result  of  his 
operation,  and  hia  whole  soul  buoyant  with  the  amount  of  business  U)en  daily 
done  at  his  School  Exchange  Office  in  Canal  Street,  New  York — ^packages  ar- 
riving daily  (torn  the  fbrthest  cast,  west,  norUi,  and  soutii.  As  he  left  Uie  ferry 
for  his  office,  he  pursued  his  way  along  Broadway,  utterly  unconscious  of  the 
state  of  his  outward  man,  but  evidently  in  an  inward  '* glory  and  a  joy'*  as 
deep-felt  as  that  of  the  peasant-poet  in  his  raptures  of  inspiration. 

The  unworldly  spirit  of  Mr.  Hdbrook,  his  sliyncss  in  society,  Uie  plain  style 
and  tenor  of  his  daily  lifb,  and  his  entire  absorption  in  bis  peculiar  plans  awl 
purposes,  all  laid  him  open  to  misapprehension ;  and  to  some,  who  formed  their 
conceptions  of  the  man  fVom  firet  impressions  or  slight  acquaintance,  it  was  mat- 
ter of  surprise  to  be  informed  that  he  possessed  the  advantages  of  liberal  educa- 
tion, and  was  a  respected  graduate  of  Yale  Odloge.  Ilad  he  presented  himself 
in  certain  drdes  among  us,  with  the  prestige  of  an  unpronounceable  foreign 
name,  and  the  insignia  of  some  European  scientific  institution,  his  views  and 
aims  would  probably  have  met  witii  a  flattering  recognition.  It  pleased  him 
better  to  be  what  he  wa»— «  plain,  straiglitforward  man,  a  practical  teacher  of 
fhiMhtwil  and  youth,  and  an  unpretending  ftiend  of  popular  progreai.    The 
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publicity  which  his  peculiar  position  involved,  and  which  some  who  did  not 
know  the  man  attributed  to  a  love  of  notoriety,  was  an  onayoidable,  not  an  in- 
tentional, result  of  the  course  which  he  had  to  pursue,  working  out — for  the 
most  part,  alone  and  unassisted — a  scheme  for  the  general  good,  and  of  which 
he  necessarily  became  the  sole  advocate  and  representative. 

From  his  zealous  activity  in  introducing  into  schools  the  use  of  the  illustrative 
apparatus  which  now  bears  his  name,  and  from  which  it  was  supposed  by  some 
that  he  derived  a  large  personal  share  of  profit,  pecuniary  motives  were  some- 
times attributed  to  the  mainspring  of  his  ceaseless  exertions  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  public  purposes.  To  those  who  knew  him  intimately,  and  who  daily 
observed  his  stoical  indifference  alike  to  personal  enjoyment  and  personal  ad- 
vantage, the  imputation  of  such  motives  was  an  utter  absurdity.  But  had  he 
even  levied  a  liberal  contribution  from  the  extensive  sale  of  the  various  articles 
which  were  so  generally  adopted  in  consequence  of  his  references  to  their  use, 
it  would  have  in  no  respect  differed  from  any  other  usual,  fair  business  transac- 
tion. To  all  considerations  of  personal  advantage,  however,  he  was  only  too  in- 
different It  was  his  part  to  pass  through  life  with  "dean  hands  and  a  pure 
heart,"  and  self-denying  devotion  to  the  good  of  others.  His  brightest  moments 
of  enjoyment  were  those  in  which  a  diild,  confiding  in  his  sympathy,  would 
come  up  to  him,  holding  up  a  wild-flower,  and  questioning  him  about  its  nature 
or  its  name ;  or  when  an  intelligent  teacher  would  manifest  a  warm  interest  in 
the  interpretation  of  Nature,  as  a  part  of  her  own  daily  duties  to  her  juvenile 
dependents. 

Let  one  of  these  faithful  guides  of  the  young  mind  speak  the  experience  of 
many  such.  The  writer  of  this  article  quotes  her  words  without  her  knowledge 
or  permission,  but  with  no  violation,  he  trusts,  of  the  privacy  of  an  humble  daily 
life  of  useful  toil.  Tlie  note  from  which  the  following  is  an  extract  was  ad- 
dressed to  that  indefatigable  laborer  in  the  service  of  education,  the  Rev.  B.  6. 
Korthrup,  state  agent  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education.  Referring  to 
a  lecture  by  tliat  gentleman  before  a  teachers*  institute,  tlie  writer  proceeds: — 
"  Permit  me,  a  stranger,  to  express  to  you  tlie  surprise  and  pleasure  with  which 
I  listened  to  the  just  and  true  tribute  of  respect  paid  by  you  to  the  memory  of 
the  beloved  and  lamented  Holbrook.  I  think  it  will  be  pleasant  to  you  to  learn 
that  his  labors  were  not  wholly  lost  You  expressed  a  fear  that  there  were  none 
now  who  carried  out  his  plan  of  '  object  teacliing.'  I  know  of  one  who,  through 
a  long  experience  in  teaching,  has  always  devoted  some  part  of  every  day  to 
this  and  similar  exercises,  and  who  was  first  taught  it  by  Mr.  Holbrook  himself 
more  than  thirty  years  ago,  when  a  little  girl  in  the  public  school  in  Greenfield, 
Mass.,  a  sdiool  wUch  Mr.  H.  visited  and  instructed,  and  imbued  with  his  own 
love  of  Nature  in  all  its  forms — ^plants,  minerals,  and  shells;  stars,  storms,  and 
sunshine. 

"  I  doubt  not  there  are  many  others  from  tliat  same  town-school — ^which,  in 
due  time,  sent  out  a  score  of  teachers — who  have  also  been  practidng  on  those 
prindples  and  that  manner  of  teaching.  We  have  all  taught  *in  the  shade:' 
the  great  world  has  never  heard  of  us.  But  the  children  who  love  us,  and  who 
love  our  '  lessons  in  tliinking,'  or  '  lessons  on  objects ' — as  we  sometimes  call 
them — will  never  forget  to  dbaerve,  and  notice^  and  compare,  or  foiget  the  differ- 
ence between  '  eyes  ajid  no  eyta.^  We  have  governed  our  sdiools  by  love  and 
confidence  rather  than  by  fear,  and  all,  (as  far  as  I  have  learned,)  have  had  great 
success  in  gaining  tlie  affection  and  esteem  of  our  pupils.    I  have  had  over  a 
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thousand  differe&t  adiokre  under  my  care ;  and  I  have  reaaon  to  think  there  are 
few  that  do  not  look  back  with  interest  and  pleasure  on  the  daja  spent  in  ngr 
school. 

"  We  all  were  aided  in  our  youthful  efforts  in  teaching  by  a  meeting  of  the 
teachers*  institute,  held,  I  believe,  in  1851,  at  Greenfield,  Mass.,  and  conducted, 
(if  my  memory  serves  me  right,)  by  the  Hon.  Horace  Mann,  assisted  by  Mr.  Holr 
brook.  At  that  meeting,  lessons  in  astronomy,  arithmetic,  and  geometry  were 
explained  and  illustrated,  and  a  new  metliod  of  teadiing  the  alphabet  expUuned 
by  Mr.  Mann,  which  I  have  always  used,  and  which  I  consider  superior  to  any 
I  know  of.  The  lessons  in  geometiy  and  mathematical  geography  I  have  al- 
'  ways  been  obliged  to  teach  by  rough  models,  of  our  own  manu&cture." 

To  these  recollections  and  appreciative  estimate  of  the  subject 
of  this  memoir,  we  append  an  eloquent  tribute  to  his  educational  serv- 
ices and  personal  character  by  Hon.  Samuel  S.  Randall,  superintend- 
ent of  schools  for  the  citj  of  New  York. 

As  early  as  182^  Mr.  Holbrook  laid  in  Massachusetts  the  foundations  of  that 
system  of  lyceums  and  literary  and  scientific  assodatioDs  which  has  since  per- 
vaded our  land,  and  produced  a  rich  harvest  of  knowledge ;  and  at  about 
the  same  period  gave  the  first  impulse  to  that  great  legislative  movement,  by 
which  state  geological  and  mineralogical  surveys  were  instituted,  and  the  im- 
mense physical  resources  of  our  national  borders  explored  and  illustrated. 
These  unportant  results  originated  in  the  instructions  gratuitously  communicated 
by  him  to  classes  of  chOdren  whom  it  was  his  custom,  during  his  whole  life,  ta 
attract  around  him  by  his  interesting,  mmple,  and  fiuniliar  expositions  of  natu- 
ral history.  Oollectmg  specimens  of  the  various  minerals,  metals,  and  fosmls  of 
every  neighborhood  he  visited,  and  rendering  himself  acquainted  with  its  topog- 
raphy and  physical  resources,  he  taught  his  delighted  pupils  the  elementary 
principles  of  science,  stimulated  them  to  investigate  nature  for  themselves,  to 
make  collections  of  all  the  varieties  of  rocks  and  mineralogical  specimens  which 
the  region  afforded,  to  execute  simple  maps  and  drawings  of  the  towns  and 
counties  of  which  they  were  residents,  and  of  such  other  ol:jects  as  were  most 
femiliar,  and  to  institute  a  system  of  exchanges  with  the  dtildren  of  other  neigh- 
borhoods, by  means  of  which  a  community  of  interest  and  of  exertion  might  be 
secured  and  perpetuated. 

These  specimens  and  drawings  soon  attracted  the  attention  of  parents  and 
others  interested  in  scientific  pursuits;  they  were  produced  for  exhibition  at 
school  examinations  and  public  gatlierings,  and  found  their  way  to  legislative 
committees,  who  felled  not  to  perceive  their  eminent  utflity,  and  their  ready 
adaptation  to  practical  purposes.  Associations  for  scientific  improvement  were 
at  once  formed  among  the  young,  and  organized,  under  the  supervision  and  ana- 
pices  of  this  inde&tigable  philanthropist,  into  lyceums  and  institutes.  Members 
of  the  legislature  were  fh^nished  with  county  and  state  maps,  the  product  of 
young  hands  and  the  offering  of  young  hearts;  and  the  project  was  fortfawitii 
conceived  of  a  general  and  accurate  survey  of  the  state,  with  a  view  to  the  de- 
velopment of  its  resources  and  an  exposition  of  its  capabilities.  The  example 
of  Massachusetts,  in  this  respect,  was  speedily  followed  by  the  adoption  of  m 
sunilar  resolution  in  our  own  and  other  states,  and  the  results  of  these  wise 
measures  are  now  before  us  in  a  series  of  volumes,  the  product  of  the  noet  em- 
inent and  <y8tinguiahed  scientific  authors  of  our  age  and  countiy. 
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The  ^rstem  of  sdcntiflc  ezdumges  now  so  preyalenf^  and  one  department  of 
which  has  received  so  great  a  share  of  legislative  enoonragement  and  regard, 
followed  in  the  train  of  these  great  movements ;  and  their  philanthropic  origin- 
ator, careless  of  fame,  and  content  with  the  consciousness  of  havmg  promoted 
tiie  true  and  lasting  wel&re  of  the  rising  generation,  interposing  no  claims,  and 
putting  forward  no  pretensions,  to  recognition  or  reward,  left  the  early  and  active 
scene  of  his  labors  only  to  renew  them  elsewhere.  Having  transferred  himself 
to  the  city  of  New  York,  he  unfolded  his  plan  of  operations  to  a  few  select 
friends,  capable  of  appreciating  his  views,  and  prepared  to  co-operate  with  him 
in  their  realization.  Here  he  met  with  much  encouragement  and  practical  assist- 
ance, and  here,  year  after  year,  were  gathered,  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  hall 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  the  noblest  and  finest  specimens  of  sdeuce  and  of 
art  which  the  children  of  the  public  schools,  and  such  others  as  could  be  induced 
to  interest  themselves  in  these  attractive  operations,  could  produce.  From  this 
rich  depository,  were,  fipom  tune  to  time,  forwarded  to  every  section  of  the  Union 
choice  selections,  with  the  view  of  dieting  exclianges ;  and  here  were  busQy 
and  profitably  engaged  hundreds  of  active  young  hands  and  minds,  whose  ener- 
gies might,  but  for  this  judicious  employment,  have  been  diverted  to  vice  and 
crime. 

Having  thus  laid  the  foundation  for  extensive  usefulness  in  his  peculiar  field 
of  operations  here,  Mr.  Holbrook  turned  his  attention  to  the  South;  there,  as 
here,  he  surrounded  himself  daily  with  eager  and  attentive  young  listeners— ex- 
citing their  curiosity  and  stimulating  their  exertions  by  displaying  tiia  beautiful 
and  attractive  tokens  of  regard  forwarded  by  their  young  friends  in  New  York, 
and  pointmg  out  to  them  the  mode  by  which  these  most  acceptable  tokens  and 
remembrances  might  be  reciprocated.  Then,  after  having  penetrated  the  rural 
districts  of  Virginia,  diffVising  light  and  knowledge  wherever  he  went,  and  meet- 
ing with  the  kindest  and  most  generous  appreciation  of  his  labors  and  his  mo- 
tives, he  succeeded  in  enlisting  the  interest  and  sympathies  of  the  most  intelli- 
gent and  influential  men  of  that  "Ancient  Dominion"  and  its  adjacent  borders; 
and,  repairing  to  the  seat  of  government,  he  at  once  secured  the  coK)peration 
and  countenance  of  the  occupants  of  the  various  executive  and  legislative  de- 
partments, of  the  representatives  of  foreign  courts,  and  of  the  municipal  author- 
ities of  the  city.  Indefatigable  in  his  desire  to  advance  his  £ivorite  system,  and 
disregarding  the  numerous  indications  of  approaching  age  and  failing  health,  he 
was  induced,  during  the  summer  of  1864^  to  visit  the  city  of  Lynchburg,  in  Vir- 
ginia ;  where,  in  one  of  his  geological  excursions,  unaccompanied  by  any  of  hia 
friends  or  pupils,  he  accidentally  lost  his  footing  on  a  steep  cliff,  overhanging  a 
deep  stream  of  water,  into  which  he  was  precipitated,  and  where  his  lifeless  re- 
mains were  some  days  afterward  discovered. 

There,  in  a  seduded  comer  of  tiie  churchyard,  followed  to  his  long  home  by 
a  train  of  weepmg  children  and  pupils — Eblt  from  the  friends  and  associates  who 
knew  and  loved  him  longest  and  best,  reposes  all  that  was  mortal  of  one  of  the 
kindest,  noblest,  purest,  and  most  disinterested  and  devoted  friends  of  humanity  1 
Long,  long  after  the  fleeting  and  transitory  triumph  of  the  politician  and  the 
warrior,  and  the  busy  schemes  of  the  proud,  the  vain,  and  the  wealthy,  shall 
have  faded  into  insignificance  and  oblivion  and  been  forgotten,  will  his  work  of 
humble  and  unpretending  usefUness,  his  labors  for  the  benefit  and  advancement 
of  the  young,  remain  an  imperisliable  monument  of  his  untiring  philanthropy 
and  ever-active  beneficence.    How  seldom  docs  the  world  recognize  its  truest 
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benefiieloral  how  little  do  maiiUnd  appreciate  the  immortal  few  among  them, 
but  not  of  them,  who,  amid  the  presrore  of  straitened  drcomstances;  aunoand* 
ed  bj  innumerable  embarranmenta  and  obstacles;  borne  down  by  pain,  by  ill* 
nesB,  and  physical  soflbring;  and  oppressed  by  mental  anxiety  and  harassing 
cares;  *' press  right  onward,  bating  not  one  jot  of  heart  or  hope,"  in  the  path 
of  duty ;  diilVising  around  theui,  on  every  hand,  the  elements  of  knowledge,  of 
wisdom,  and  of  h^phiess;  ''sowing  by  the  side  of  all  waters"  those  precious 
and  inraluable  germs  of  fhture  excellence,  destined  for  perennial  growth  and 
progress;  seeking  no  other  recognition  tlian  that  of  kindred  spirits,  and  asking 
and  receiylng  no  other  reward  than  the  consciousness  of  a  life  well  spent  I 

Such  was  JosiAH  Holbbook.  In  the  congenial  soil  of  his  noble  nature,  every 
Christian  virtue  took  deep  root,  and  yielded  an  ample  and  luxuriant  harvest 
With  no  personal  aspirations,  no  desire  for  feme,  no  ambition  for  individual  ad* 
vanoement^  and  no  wish  for  wealth,  he  sought  only  the  welfiure  and  happinen 
of  others,  and  was  content  to  know  that  these  were  secured,  to  pass  on  his  un- 
assuming way.  A  welcome  inmate  in  every  social  and  domestic  circle,  the  idol 
of  the  young,  the  dignified  companion  and  counselor  of  mature  age,  the  warm- 
hearted friend,  and  the  devout  and  earnest  Qiristi^n,  his  memory  will  long  be 
cherished  and  revered  by  those  who  knew  his  worth,  and  enjoyed  his  confidence 
and  regard.  His  venerable  and  beloved  form  has  forever  passed  fi^m  among 
us;  but  we  know  that  his  emancipated  spirit  has  winged  its  fiight  to  those  bliss* 
ful  regions  where  "the  wicked  cease  from  troubling  and  the  weary  are  at  rest" 

**  Green  be  the  turf  above  thee, 

Friend  of  my  better  daya ; 
None  knew  thee  but  to  love  thee, 
None  named  thee  but  to  praise !  '* 
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NOTE   A. 


AoBiouLTiTBAL  Skmivabt  AT  Dbbbt.— A  foHoer  pupil  of  the  Semiiuufy  at 
Derby  luui  farnished  ns  with  the  following  account  of  its  plan  of  oporationa 
for  the  first  half-jear. 

"  You  ask  me  what  I  remember  about  the  Academy  of  Measra.  Joeiah  Hoi  brook 
&  Truman  Coo.  It  was  established  in  the  town  of  Derby,  in  this  State,  in 
the  spring  of  the  year  1324,  and  was,  I  believe,  discontinued  after  one  or  two  years. 
The  Prospectus  published  in  the  newspapers  of  that  day  gives  an  outline  of  the 
course  of  study  and  the  plan  of  operations.    It  is  substantially  as  follows  :— 

**  *■  The  exercises  designed  are  the  study  of  the  Latin,  Greek,  French,  and  Eng- 
lish languages,  Bhetoric,  Elocution,  Geography,  and  History  :— the  Mathematics, 
as  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Geometrj*,  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry,  Mensu- 
ration, and  Fluxions,  Natural  Philosophy  in  its  various  branches : — Astronomy, 
Chemistry,  Mineralogy,  Botany,  and  Zolilogy.  No  efforts  will  be  spared  to  ren- 
der these  sciences  practical,  and  fitted  to  common  life.  With  that  view,  particular 
attention  will  be  gpven  to  Composition,  Declamation  with  extempore  debates,  the 
uses  of  the  higher  branches  of  Mathematics  in  common  busineaa,  Practical  Sur- 
veying, the  application  of  Natural  Philosophy  to  various  kinds  of  machinery, 
agricultural  instruments,  &ct, — testing  the  principles  of  chemical  science  in 
mixing  and  preparing  soils,  forming  manures,  making  cider,  beer,  spirit,  and  va- 
rious other  articles  of  agriculture  and  domestic  economy,  agricultural,  geo- 
logical, and  botanical  excursions  into  various  parts  of  the  country,  examining 
and  analyzing  soils,  and  practical  agriculture.*' 

"  One  prominent  object  of  the  school  is  to  qualify  teachers.  The  most  ap- 
proved methods  of  instruction  will  be  introduced,  and  lectures  will  be  given  on 
most  of  the  Physical  Sciences,  attended  with  demonstrations  and  illustrations 
sufiSdently  plain  and  familiar  to  admit  of  their  being  introduced  Into  common 
education.  Courses  on  Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistr}',  Mineralogy,  and  Botany, 
will  commence  at  the  opening  of  the  Seminary.  Ladies  will  be  admitted  to  the 
lectures,  and  there  will  be  a  department  cormected  with  the  institution,  where 
females  can  pursue  any  branch  of  Education  they  may  wish.' " 

**  The  number  of  scholars  of  both  sexes,  during  the  summer  of  1824,  was  per- 
haps 50  or  60 ;  among  whom  were  five  boys  fVom  New  Haven,  about  ob  many  from 
New  York,  and  some  from  other  places,  near  and  remote.  The  school  was  cer- 
tainly an  attractive  and  pleasant  one,  and  those  who  were  so  disposed  made  good 
progress  in  useful  learning.  Several  of  the  boys  were  intrusted  with  surveying 
and  leveling  instruments,  and  used  them  frequently  and  successfully.  Mr.  Coe 
gave  special  attention  to  the  mathematical  studies,  and  Mr.  Holbrook  gave  lec- 
tures and  instruction  in  natural  history  and  allied  subjects.  The  boys  rambled 
extensively  over  the  hills  of  that  rc^on,  did  some  work  in  hoeiug  com  and  po- 
tatoes and  in  making  hay,  and  once  made  a  pedestrian  excursion  for  minerals,  to 
Lane's  mine  in  Monroe.'' 

"  The  working  of  the  school  was  harmonious, — a  spirit  of  study  generally  pre- 
vailed among  the  pupils,  and  the  supply  of  out-door  exorcise  and  sports  was 
ample." 
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NOTB   B. 

LTtsuH— OBisnr  or  vahb;  pboc»bb& 

The  Djuue  Lyoenm  has  been  tnn.sferrod  fW>m  the  looal  appellation  of  a  building 
or  grove,  used  for  ^'mna^tic  exerciacs,  in  the  suburbs  of  Athens.  This  was  called 
the  Lyocuin,  because  it  was  near  the  temple  of  Apollo  Lydns,  ^*  the  destroyer 
of  wolves  "  {LitJtoL)  It  was  made  over  to  Aristotle,  to  be  used  by  him  as  a  plaoe 
for  delivering  his  instnictions,  and  as  such  became  famous  under  its  local  name. 
The  word  was  adopted  in  modem  times,  and  made  a  generic  term  or  common 
iioim,  to  designate  schools  where  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle  was  taught,  and 
subsequently  in  France  to  institutions  for  giving  a  higher  grade  of  inatruction  to 
adults,  upon  a  plan  sometimes  in  whole  or  in  part  mutual  or  oonveraational,  and 
thus  somewhat  similar  to  the  lectures  in  which  Aristotle  gave  his  instructions  at 
the  original  Lyceum. 

These  lectures  are  supposed  to  have  been  of  two  kinds ;  those  which  he  deliv- 
ered in  the  forenoon,  to  confldential— "  esoteric*'— hearers,  on  abstruse  subjects  in 
philosophy,  nearly  answering  to  theology,  and  on  physics  and  dialectics ;  and,  sec- 
ondly, those  which  he  delivered  in  the  afternoon,  to  a  less  select  or  ^*  exoteric  '*  au- 
dience, which  included  riietoric,  sophistics,  and  dialectics,  and  were  of  a  mors  popu- 
lar character.  Such  courses  of  lectures,  which  were  then  usually  given  by  philoso- 
phers eminent  enough  to  be  at  the  head  of  a  school,  corresponded  in  some  meas- 
ure to  the  collegiate  or  university  education  of  the  present  day.  Aristotle^s  in- 
structions were  delivered  while  he  and  his  pupils  walked  about  in  the  grounds 
of  the  Lyceum ;  and  his  school  was  under  certain  rcgidations  for  the  preservation 
of  order  and  decorum. 

The  name  was  applied  to  an  institution  opened  in  Paris,  in  1786.  Pil&tre  de 
Hosier,  the  celebrated  nronaut^  and  who  perished  by  fidling  fVom  hia  balloon, 
had  some  yesrs  before  attempted  to  establish,  under  the  name  of  '*  Museum,''  an 
institution  for  the  improvement  of  adults,  of  which  we  find  no  very  ML  aocoont, 
but  which  seems  to  have  resembled  quite  strikingly,  in  some  of  its  chief  features, 
the  American  Lyceum.  It  included  a  collection  of  natural  objecta,  and  a  library. 
But  it  was  pecuniarily  unsuccessful,  and  was  dissolved ;  the  collection  and  books 
being  sold.  A  number  of  gentlemen  of  literary  taste,  some  little  time  afterward, 
associated  themselves  togctlier  to  establish  another  institution,  on  a  plan  improved 
and  enhurgcd  fV^om  that  of  de  Roller's  raxiseum,  and  which  they  called  tlie  Lyce- 
um. At  tlie  rooms  of  this  iustitxition,  daily  lectures  were  delivered  by  M.  de  La 
Hari^e,  an  eminent  author  and  critic,  during  the  period  flrom  17S6  to  1794 ;  when 
they  were  interrupted  by  his  imprisonment,  and  wero  subsequently  resimied  fbr 
a  time.  These  lectures  wero  to  some  extent  similar  to  our  present  popular  lec- 
tures ;  or  rather  to  the  courses  on  the  Lowell  foundation,  and  someUmes  to  those 
before  our  various  young  men's  mstitutos.  They  wero  of  a  popular  character, 
and  were  attended  by  numerous  audiences  of  the  most  fiishionable  people  of  the 
dsy.  They  were  upon  the  history  of  literature,  and  included  much  collateral  dis- 
quisition, and  particularly  criticism.  The  author  subsequently  published  their 
substance,  under  the  title  of  ^^Cbwrt  d*  Zitt^rofurr."  The  work  has  become  a 
standard  one,  and  has  been  often  republished,  ahd  variooaly  edited,  with  notes 
and  additions.  The  lectures  of  La  Harpe  appear  to  have  oonstitnted  the  principal 
instrndion  of  the  Lyceum,  as  the  celebrity  of  the  institution  did  not  survive  his 
connection  with  it. 

The  name  has.  during  the  present  century,  been  applied  in  France  to  a  class  of 
schools  corrowsponding  to  the  gymnasiums  of  Germany,  and  the  aoademies  and 
puMio  high  schools  of  this  country. 

The  Con!«ervatory  {^(hm^tfrnUotr*)  of  Arts  and  Trades,  in  Pkris,  which  origin- 
ated with  Vaucanson,  in  tlie  ruign  of  Louis  XVL,  but  did  not  take  specific  i 
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and  action  nntil  1796,  embodies,  in  a  Bystematic  fonn,  many  of  the  ideas  of  the 
Lyceum,  as  proposed  and  labored  for  by  Josiah  Holbrook,  for  all  dassea  of  per- 
sons and  interests,  from  1828  to  1840.  It  has  grrown  with  the  development  of  na- 
tional industry,  and  the  progress  of  sdenoe;  and,  aided  by  annual  governmental 
grants,  it  has  become  consolidated  into  an  institution.  Ita  thirteen  galleries  of 
materials  and  of  machines  may  be  called  the  archives  of  industrial  arts.  Its  lec- 
tures, scientific  and  practical,  delivered  in  a  large  amphitheater,  are  crowded  in 
the  winter  evenings  by  representatives  of  the  working  classes.  Similar  institu- 
tions, but  resembling  more  the  mechanic  institutions  of  England,  exbt  in  the 
principal  manufitcturing  towns  of  France. 

USCQANICS'  IKSTITUTIONS.      80CIETT  FOB  THE  DIFFUSION  OF  USEFUL  KNOWLEDGE. 

The  history  of  tiie  MtehafUe^  Inatitution  through  all  its  phases  of  development, 
from  the  earliest  young  men's  mutual  improvement  society  established  in  London, 
in  1690,  with  the  encouragement  of  Defoe,  Dr.  Kidder,  and  others,  under  the  name 
of  **  Society  for  the  Reformation  of  Manners  "-—the  Sodety  fbr  the  Suppression 
of  Vice— the  "Beformation  Society  of  Paisley"  in  1787;  the  Sunday  Society  in 
1789,  the  Oast  Iron  Philosophers  in  1791,  the  first  Artisans*  Library  in  1795,  and 
the  Birmingham  Brotheriy  Society  in  1796,  all  among  the  working  classes  of  Bir- 
mingham ; — the  popular  scientific  lectures  of  Dr.  John  Anderson,  to  tradesmen 
and  mechanics  in  Glasgow,  in  1798— the  establishment  of  the  Anderson's  Univers- 
ity at  that  place  in  1796,  and  tiie  incorporation  into  it  of  a  gratuitous  course  of 
elementary  philosophical  lectures  by  Dr.  Birkbeck  in  1799,  for  the  benefit  of  me- 
chanics,—the  Edinbuig  School  of  Arts  in  1821,  the  Glasgow  Mechanics'  Institute, 
the  Liverpool  Mechanics'  and  Apprentice's  Library,  and  the  London  Mechanic 
Institution  in  1828 — ^which  fh>m  this  date,  through  the  labors  of  Dr.  Birkbeck,  Mr. 
Brougham  and  others,  spread  rapidly  all  over  the  kingdom  until  there  are  now 
over  700  societies  scattered  through  every  considerable  village,  especially  every 
mannfiuituring  district  in  the  kingdom,  numbering  in  1849, 120,000  members,  408 
reading-rooms,  and  815,000  volumes— constitute  one  of  the  most  interesting  chap- 
ters in  tiie  educational  or  social  history  of  Great  Britian. 

In  1825,  as  one  of  the  direct  results  of  the  extended  and  growing  interest  in 
mechanic  institutions  and  popular  libraries,  the  "  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Use- 
ful Knowledge"  was  formed;  which  commenced  immediately  a  series  of  cheap 
and  useful  publications  in  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  and  thus  led  the  way  to  a 
new  era  in  En^^ish  literature— the  preparation  of  books  adapted  in  subject  and 
mode  of  treatment,  as  well  as  in  price,  to  the  drcumstanoes  of  the  great  mass  of 
tiie  people.  In  1881,  this  society  commenced  a  quarterly  journal  of  education, 
whitfh  was  discontinued  in  1886,  at  the  close  of  the  tenth  volume.  In  1836,  two 
volumes  of  essays  on  education,  several  of  them  delivered  as  lectures  before  the . 
American  Institute  of  Instruction,  were  published  by  this  society.  These  twelve 
volumes,  and  the  four  volumes  published  by  the  Central  Society  of  Education, 
composed  of  several  of  the  most  active  and  liberal-minded  members  of  the  former 
society,  contributed  a  large  mass  of  valuable  information  as  to  the  organization, 
admiriistration,  and  instruction  of  pnblic  schools  in  dififerent  countries,  and  pre- 
pared the  way,  in  1889,  for  the  appointment  of  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council 
on  Education.  Besides  these  educational  works,  the  society  published  other 
books,  comprehended  within  the  intended  scope  of  its  action,  to  the  number,  in 
all,  of  more  than  two  hundred  volumes.  Among  these  were  the  '•''Penny  JfoffO- 
MM  ;  "  the  ^^Bmny  Oifdoptdia  ;  "  a  series  of  more  than  two  hundred  maps ;  a  "  QaJIr- 
Ury  of  B^HraUtj"  in  seven  volumes ;  "  StatUUct  of  Great  Briiain,^*  by  Mr.  M' 
Culloch,  in  five  volumes ;  a  complete  series  of  agricultural  works ;  two  extensive 
aeries  of  volumes  called  the  ^^Library  of  MnUrtaitUfig  Krun/fUdge^^^  and  the  **Zi- 
hrcry  of  Usefvl  Kti4>wUdg$^^^  which  were  published  in  parts  or  pamphlets ;  De 
Morgan's  ^^D^weiUialtmd  Integral  Oatlculu^  /"  tables  of  logarithms  and  numbers, 
and  of  BtatistioB  on  annuities,  savings  banks,  and  mechanics'  institutes.    The 
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■ool«ty  also  commenced  a  <*  JKo^nyJUml  IHtHonaiy,^*  on  a  mafniilcent  male  and 
of  gnat  value ;  bat  tlds  was  TmfoitQnately  discondnncd  after  the  pnblioation  of 
seven  ▼olamea,  containing  letter  A.  The  eirculation  of  the  preliminaTy  disoourse 
to  this  series  of  pnbUoationa,  reached  100,000  copies;  that  of  the  weekly  **iVfftiijr 
JVb^asiiM,"  over  S00,000 ;  of  those  of  its  books  of  a  more  popular  ehaimcter,  some- 
times 40,000 ;  and  of  many  of  the  sciendlle  ones,  85,000. 

prakkum's  club  loa  mrruAL  dipbovbicbnt. 

Franklin  formed  a  Lyoenm,  in  efieot  tbongh  not  in  name,  in  Philadelphia,  in 
1TS7,  of  which  he  gives  the  following  aoooant  in  his  ^^A^UoUoffrapky,*^ 

In  the  autumn  of  the  preooding  year,  (17S7,)  I  had  formed  mo^t  of  my  ingen- 
ions  acquaintance  into  a  club  for  mutual  improvement,  which  we  called  the  Jun- 
to; we  met  on  Friday  evenings.  The  rules  that  I  drew  up  Te<iuired  that  every 
member,  in  his  turn,  should  produce  one  or  more  queries  on  any  point  of  monls, 
politics,  or  natural  philoaophy,  to  be  discussed  by  the  company;  and  onoe  in 
three  months  produoe  and  read  an  essay,  of  his  own  writing,  on  any  subject  he 
pleased.  Our  debates  were  to  be  under  the  direction  of  a  president^  and  to  be 
oondueted  in  the  sincere  spirit  of  inquiiy  after  truth,  without  fondness  for  dis- 
pute, or  desire  of  victory ;  and,  to  prevent  warmth,  all  expressions  of  positivenesa 
in  opinions^  or  direct  contndiotioDs,  were  after  some  time  made  contraband,  and 
prohibited  under  small  peenniaiy  ponaltiea.* 

The  diib  was  the  beat  achool  of  philosophy,  morally,  and  politics  that  then 
existed  in  the  i)rovinoe ;  for  our  queries  (which  were  read  the  week  preoeding 
their  disouauon)  put  us  upon  reading  with  attention  on  the  sovenl  subjects,  that 
we  might  speak  more  to  the  purpose ;  and  here  too  we  acquired  better  habits  of 
conversation,  every  thing  being  studied  in  our  rales  which  might  prevent  our 
disgusting  each  other;  henoe  the  long  continuance  of  the  dub. 

At  the  time  I  established  myself  in  Peunsylvania,  there  was  not  a  good  book- 
seUer*s  shop  in  any  of  the  oolonles  to  the  southward  of  Boston.  In  New- York 
and  riiiladelphia,  the  printers  were  indeed  stationers,  but  they  sold  only  paper, 
Ac,  almanacs,  ballads,  and  a  few  common  sdiool-books.  Those  who  loved 
reading  were  obliged  to  send  for  their  books  firom  England;  the  members  of  the 
Junto  had  each  a  few.  We  had  left  the  alehouse,  where  we  first  met,  and  hireii  a 
room  to  hold  our  club  in.  I  proposed  that  we  shoidd  all  of  us  bring  our  books 
to  that  room ;  where  they  would  not  only  be  ready  to  consult  in  our  conferences, 
but  become  a  oommon  benefit,  each  of  us  being  at  liberty  to  borrow  such  as  he 
wished  to  read  at  home.  This  was  accordingly  done,  and  for  aome  time  contented 
us.    Finding  the  advantage  of  this  little  colleotion,  I  proposed  to  render  the  benefit 

*Dr.  Pmnklin**  teeoont  of  Um  mewibtw  of  tbit  dHb  h  amoni^.  "The  Hm  mwiibwi 
woio  Imtfik  BricntnaU  a  eopyor  of  deedi  for  Um  tcHTomn;  m  food  niturtd,  fHemllv, 
mMik  M*^  ■"*"  t  s  fiml  Io^mt  of  posUy,  nodti^  all  he  eouM  bmH  willi,  and  writinf  mmm  UmI 
WW  tolenU* ;  vary  infMiioai  in  ninkinf  lluin  nicknaelnrMt ;  and  of  mwiblB  oonvonatkni. 
TkMMs  Godftoj,  a  wITtangte  MaUmnatieian,  paat  in  hk  way,  and  afWrwaid  iniantnr  of  what 
h  sow  oallad  Madby**  Qiii^^ant,  Bvt  ha  know  llttia  oat  of  hb  way,  aad  waa  aoi  a  idaaainf 
eanpaaion;  at,  lUio  wnk  pnat  aMthc«aUeiam  I  havo  nat  with,  ha axpaelad  anivana)  pwcMoa 
in  avacy  Ihinf  mid,  or  waa  foravac  daoyinf  or  dirtingaishi^  npon  triSa^  la  Um  diataibaaoa  of  all 
eoevaitaUon ;  ha  aooa  laft  ea.  NJoholat  flealU  a  aanojor,  aAinraid  anittjor  taoaial,  who 
lovad  booka,  aad  loaiatimat  andaa  ibw  laiaaa.  Williaia  Paiaaaa,  biod  a  thoanMkor,  bal  loriag 
laadiag,  had  acqniiad  a  aonaidwaya  ihafa  of  aiathawaUaa,  whieh  ha  fiiattladiad  with  a  vitw  lo 
artfakgy,  aad  aftarwatd  laaghad  at  H;  ha  alM  baonaia  tew  ay  or  nanttal-  Willian  Maagridi^ 
iaiaar;bataMiftaxqniiitaMehaaia,aadaiolid,MnriblftaMUi.  nnfli  Maradith.  Sloplmi  raM, 
aad  Caatga  Wahh»  I  hana  ohaiaetariaad  kafcio.  KobaitGffaoa,ajoanffgantlainaaofinaMfbrtaaa; 
f  iiii,Uwly,asdwHty;a  lofor  of  iiannint.  nnd  of  hia  IHandi.  Lnilly,  Wffliam  OakMaa, 
tkaaa  aiwekart'a  ebtk,  aWat  wy  h*^  who  had  the  aaekMt,olaaiaal  hiad,  tka  haiS  koait,  aad  the 
oaaaSaift  aMtahaf  alBost  aayanui  lovoraMtwitk  Ro  baoaaa.  aftarvntd.  a  aaaiahaat  of  giaal 
ama,  aad  one  of  oar  paavioeial  Ja^ti.  Oar  ftiandibip  aaatiaaad,  wilheal  husumahw.  Is  his 
dsMh,  apwasd  of  forty  jaaii.** 
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fh>in  the  boolu  more  oommon,  hj  commendng  a  pablic  subscription  libraiy.  I 
drew  a  sketch  of  the  plan  and  mles  that  would  be  necessaiy.  So  few  were  the 
readers  at  that  time  in  Philadelphia,  and  the  migority  of  us  so  poor,  that  I  was 
not  able,  with  great  industry,  to  find  more  than  fifty  persons  (mostly  young 
tradesmen)  willing  to  pay  down  for  this  purpose  forty  shillings  each,  and  ten 
shillings  per  annum ;  with  this  little  fond  we  began.  The  books  were  imported ; 
the  library  was  open  one  day  in  the  week  for  lending  them  to  subscribers,  ou  their 
promissory  notes  to  pay  double  the  value  if  not  duly  returned.  The  institution 
soon  manifested  its  utility,  was  imitated  by  other  towns,  and  in  other  provinces. 
The  libraries  were  augmented  by  donations;  reading  became  fashionable;  and 
our  people,  having  no  public  amusements  to  divert  their  attention  from  study, 
became  better  acquainted  with  books ;  and  in  a  few  years  wore  observed  by 
strangers  to  be  better  instructed,  and  more  intelligent,  than  people  of  the  same 
rank  generally  are  in  other  countries. 

This  library  afforded  me  the  means  of  improvement  by  constant  study ;  for  which 
I  set  apart  an  hour  or  two  each  day,  and  thus  repaired  in  some  degree  the  loss  of 
the  learned  education  my  father  once  intended  for  me.  Beading  was  the  only 
amusement  I  allowed  myself.  I  spent  no  time  in  taverns,  games,  or  frolic  of  any 
kind,  and  my  industry  in  my  business  continued  as  indefatigable  as  it  was  neces- 
sary. My  original  habits  continuing,  and  my  fother  having,  among  his  instruc- 
tions to  me  when  a  boy,  frequentiy  repeated  a  proverb  of  Solomon,  "  Seesi  thou 
a  mon  dUigent  in  hit  callinffj  he  thctU  stand  hefor$  hing$^  he  $haU  not  stand  hefors 
mean  mtf»,"  I  thence  considered  industry  as  a  means  of  obtuning  wealth  and  dis- 
tinction, which  enoonraged  me ;  though  I  did  not  think  that  I  should  ever  liter- 
ally stand  before  kings,  which  however  has  since  happened,  for  I  have  stood 
before  five,  and  even  had  the  honor  of  sitting  down  with  one  (the  King  of  Den- 
mark) to  dinner.* 

The  late  Dr.  Smith,  provost  of 'the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  in  his  disco  nrse 
upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Franklin,  alludes  to  the  Junto  in  the  manner  following.  The 
questions,  which  he  has  selected  from  those  discussed  in  that  club,  arc  curious 
as  a  sample  of  the  diversity  of  their  inquiries,  and  may  still  be  interesting  topics 
of  discussion  in  our  Lyceums. 

*^  This  society,  after  having  subsisted  forty  years,  and  having  contributed  to  the 
formation  of  some  very  great  men.  besides  Dr.  Franklin  himself,  became  at  last 
the  foundation  of  the  American  PnUosophical  Society,  now  assembled  to  pay  the 
debt  of  gratitude  to  his  memoTy.  A  book,  containing  man^  of  the  questions 
discussed  by  the  Junto,  was,  on  the  formation  of  the  American  Philosophical 
Society,  delivered  into  my  hands,  for  the  purpose  of  being  digested,  and  m  due 
time  published  among  the  transactions  of  that  body.  Many  of  the  questions  arc 
curious  and  cautiously  handled;  such  as  the  following: — 

How  may  the  phenomena  of  vapors  be  explained? 

Is  self-interest  the  rudder  that  steers  mankmd ;  the  universal  monarch,  to  whom 
all  are  tributaries  ? 

Which  is  the  best  form  of  government,  and  what  was  that  form  which  flnit 
prevailed  among  mankind  ? 

Can  auj  one  particular  form  suit  all  mankind? 

What  IS  the  reason  that  the  tides  rise  higher  in  the  bay  of  Fundy  than  in  the 
bay  of  Delaware? 

How  may  the  possession  of  the  lakes  be  improved  to  onr  advantage? 

Why  are  tummtuous.  uneasy  sensations  united  with  our  desires  ? 

Whether  it  ought  to  oe  the  aim  of  philosophy  to  eradicate  the  passions? 

How  may  smokv  chimneys  be  best  cured? 

Wh^  does  the  flame  of  a  candle  tend  upward  in  a  apire?    • 

Which  is  least  criminal,  a  had  action  joined  with  a  good  intention,  or  a  good 
action  with  a  Jyad  intention? 

Is  it  consistent  with  the  principles  of  liberty,  in  a  free  government,  to  punish  a 
man  as  a  libeller  when  he  speaks  the  truth? 

These,  and  similar  questions  of  a  very  mixed  nature,  being  proposed  in  one 
evening,  were  generally  discussed  the  suooeeding  evening,  and  the  substanoe  of 
the  arguments  entered'in  their  books." 

*  Franklin*!  Hemotn  and  Works,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  eS,  83,  Ite. 
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NOTE  C. 

TIIMyraT  CLAZTOH. 

TiMorar  Claxton*  wm  bora  at  Earahun,  Norfolk,  in  Engluid;  on  the  92nd  of 
An^sl,  1790.  His  father  was  a  gardener  in  the  service  of  the  Windham  family,  at 
Eaisham  Hall— honest  and  industrious ;  but,  as  was  his  mother,  not  able  to  read  or 
write.  They  did  their  beat  to  secure  for  their  children  an  education,  and  in  this 
were  assisted  by  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Windham,  who,  while  she  lired,  kepi  six  boys 
and  six  girls  at  school,  for  two  years  each.  When  thirteen  years  old,  he  w^s  appren- 
ticed to  a  white-smith ;  which  erad  he  acquired,  and  practiced  for  thirty  years.  With 
the  6r8t  money,  (a  half-guinea,)  which  he  received  as  a  Christmas^x,  from  his  master^ 
customers,  he  thought  a  Bible,  and  a  thick  cyphering-book ;  and  in  the  latter  c«Hnmeneed, 
forthwith,  to  prosecute  his  arithmetical  studies ;  and,  as  he  grew  older,  exercising  his 
mechanical  ingenuity  in  making  all  eorts  of  eurious  and  artful  machines.  During 
his  minority,  he  was  often  called  on  to  write  letters  for  his  father,  and  his  neighbors ; 
and  thus  acquired  facility  in  composition.  He,  at  the  same  time,  began  to  practice 
drawing.  In  1810,  he  removed  to  London ;  and,  for  the  first  time,  saw  a  steam-engine, 
heard  a  lecture,  and  read  a  book  on  subjects  connected  with  the  arts  and  sciences. 
When  just  turned  of  twenty-one  years  of  age,  he  attended  a  weekly  course  of  popular 
lectures  on  natural  philosophy,  by  Mr.  Tatum ;  taking  notes,  and  afterward  writing 
out  the  lectures  as  full  as  he  oouki  recollect,  and  making  drawings  of  the  apparatus. 
He  also  procured  and  read  a  book  on  the  same  subject  In  1816,  he  succeeded  in 
getting  up  a  mechanical  institution,!  which  was  in  operation  for  three  years,  to  the 
great  good  of  the  active  members.  In  1880,  Mr.  Claxton  went  to  St.  Petersbuigh, 
(Russia,)  to  put  up  apparatus  for  making  gas,  and  illuminating  one  of  the  governmental 
offices.  Ho  improved  the  opportunities  of  visiting  the  public  galleries  and  gardens.  In 
June,  1823,  he  left  Russia  for  the  United  States,  and  landed  in  Boston,  Maasschusetts, 
studying  mathematics  on  the  voyage.  In  September,  1823,  he  engaged  to  work  in  a 
machine  shop,  connected  with  a  cotton  factory,  in  Methuen,  Essex  county.  In  his 
autobiography,  Mr.  Claxton  thus  described  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  earliest,  lyceum 
established  in  this  county. 

In  the  spring  of  1824,  however,  an  opportunity  offered  itself  for  me  to  aUempt  the 
formation  of  a  society  for  mutual  improvement.  A  discourse  was  delivered  m  tlte 
afternoon  of  Fast-day,  b^  the  clergyman  of  the  village,  on  the  importance  of  knowledge, 
and  the  facility  with  which  it  can  be  obtained,  by  a  judicious  arrangement  of  our  time, 
and  by  associating  together  for  mutual  lienvfit.  In  fact,  ho  expressed  my  views  so 
well,  that  I  felt  confident  of  a  kind  reception  from  him;  and  I  accordingly  v^-aited  on 
him  the  same  afternoon. 

After  stating  my  views,  and  presenting  him  some  papers  on  the  subject,  he  informed 
me  that  a  small  society  for  reading  had  existed  for  about  five  years  in  the  village,  but 

*  Ttiis  brief  memoir  Is  gathered  from  a  useAil  little  volume,  entitled,  **AfeMair  ^  a  Ma- 
ctente,"  or  tbe  Life  of  TImoihy  Claxton.    Boston :  G.  W.  Ughi,  1S39,  pp.  ITSi 

tThe  London  Mechanics'  Magaxine,  for  Febrasry,  1891,  says:  **  We  always  thought  that  It 
was  a  (act,  t>eyond  all  dispute,  that  the  present  Loudon  Mechanics*  Institution  was  the  first 
MUblishmeni  of  the  kind  In  the  British  metropolis ;  but  It  appears  firom  these  documents 
UmI,  several  years  before  we  thought  of  calling  upon  the  mechanics  of  London  to  form  an 
association  for  cultivating  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the  arts  they  practice,  some  of 
these  mechanics  had  already  done  so  among  tliemsetvto,  ami  of  their  own  accord.  The  Insti- 
tution we  alhode  to  was  established  in  August,  16l7~abottt  five  years  before  the  feundatfon 
of  the  present  Loodnn  Mechanics'  Institution— and  diff^rtnff  ss  little  from  It  In  name  ss  tn 
character,  being  called  "The  Mechanical  Institution."  In  an  Introductloo  to  the  rode  of 
Uws  of  this  Mechanical  lustltutloo,  "*  Printed  by  J.  Mills,  Shoe-lane,"  it  is  said  to  have  been 
**  estabttshed  for  the  purpose  of  disseminating  u«afol  knowledge  among  its  membersi  and  their 
fliends,  by  actsoding  lectures  and  discussions  on  various  branches  of  selenee." 
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waa  at  a  very  low  ebb  at  that  time.*  He  waa  pleaaed  with  my  propoaalB,  and  invited 
me  to  ttttend  the  next  meeting  of  the  aociety. 

I  attended,  and  found  a  respecUble  number  of  both  aeies  aasembled  at  the  honae 
of  one  of  the  members.  They  were  engaged  in  reading,  hy  tuma,  from  Whelpley'a 
Compend  of  General  History ;  and  the  preaident  put  qaestions  to  them,  aa  they  pro- 
ceeded, which  made  it  interesting.  At  the  close  of  this  exercise,  he  asked  me  how  I 
liked  it.  "  Very  well,"  was  my  reply.  1  then  inquired  what  other  exercise  they  had. 
He  told  me  that  was  all,  except  an  annual-  address,  which  he  delivered  himself.  I 
asked  him  if  it  wouM  not  be  well  to  try  the  debating  of  questions,  and  familiar  lectures 
on  science  and  the  arts.  He  aaid  he  thought  well  of  it,  but  they  felt  very  cautious 
how  they  ventured  from  shore,  lest  they  should  get  into  deep  water.  I  told  him  J 
thought  they  need  not  be  afraid ;  for  I  hnd  seen  pereons  engaged  in  such  exercises, 
whose  opportunities  for  intellectual  improvement  were  inferior  to  theirs.  I  was  asked 
if  1  could  give  them  a  lecture.    1  said  I  would  tiy ;  and  prepared  mvaelf  accordingly. 

I  had  brought  a  small  air-pomp  with  me  from  Kussia,  which  I  made  of  a  piece  of  gas- 
tubing,  with  a  ground  brass  plate,  on  a  iiinhogany  stand.  I  bought  a  few  glass  articles, 
which  1  ground,  to  fit  the  pump-plate,  wiih  a  little  sand  and  water,  on  the  hearth-stone 
of  my  room.  I  procured  a  small  wash-tub,  and  fitted  a  ahelf  to  it,  for  a  pneumstic 
cistern.  In  this  way,  I  succeeded,  with  a  very  simple  apparatus,  in  explaining  the 
mechanical,  and  aome  of  the  chemical  properties  of  air. 

Thie  put  new  life  into  the  society.  Their  constitution  was  revised,  to  make  pro- 
vision for  a  library  and  appanitus.  Debating  waa  also  mt reduced  with  success ;  and 
the  ladies  handed  in  compositions,  which  were  read  at  the  meetings.  The  reading 
exercise  was  pursued  only  occasionally.  Several  of  the  members  were  prevailed  upon 
to  give  lectures  on  subjects  connected  with  their  professions,  unless  some  particular 
branch  of  knowledge  had  Ijeen  studied  by  them.  It  required  considerable  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  more  active  members  to  bring  those  forward  who  were  very  diffident.  More 
than  one  case  occurred,  however,  in  which  gratitude  was  felt  by  those  who  had  thus 
lieen  roused  to  action. 

I  served  as  vice-president  of  the  society  during  the  remainder  of  my  stay  in  the 
town,  and  took  an  active  part  in  its  exercises. 

The  society  continued  to  meet  at  the  members'  bouses,  until  it  became  too  largo  to 
be  thus  accommodated.  They  then  tried  the  school-house,  and  the  hall  at  the  taveni ; 
but,  not  being  satisfied  with  either  of  these,  they  built  a  two-storv  building  for  their 
own  accommodation,  at  an  expense  of  twelve  hundred  dollars>  of  which  I  furniabed  my 
full  share.  The  building  was  completed  within  two  years  from  the  time  I  was  intro- 
duced  to  the  society.  The  hall  was  let  to  another  society ;  and  there  were  two  mechan- 
ics' shops  under  it. 

Since  this  time,  the  society  has  been  quite  prosperous.  The  exercises  were  weekly, 
in  the  following  order : — 1.  Reading  by  all  the  members;  2.  Reading  by  one  member, 
selected  for  the  purpose ;  3.  An  original  lecture ;  4.  Discussion.  This  monthly  course 
was  continued  for  one  year  afler  the  new  hall  was  completed. 

In  October,  182d,  Mr.  Claxton  removed  to  Boston,  where,  in  1829,  he  engaged  in 
making  and  selling  apparatus  for  illustrating  the  various  sciences. 

After  I  had  Ijeen  in  Boston  three  or  four  years,  Mr.  Josiah  Holbrook,  a  gentleman 
much  engaged  in  the  establishment  of  lyceums,  came  to  roe  to  see  about  iq)paratus,  as  he 
was  tryin<;  to  introduce  such  cheap  and  simple  instruments  into  schools,  and  othersemi- 
naries  of  learning,  as  would  come  within  their  means.  He  had  already  several  articles 
for  illustrating  geometry,  astronomy,  &c. ;  but  air-pumps  were  not  then  simplified  enough 
to  form  a  part  of  the  lyceum  apparatus.  At  this  interview.  I  introduced  to  his  notice 
a  small  air-pump  for  exhausting  and  condensing,  and  several  articles  of  apparatus  to 
be  used  witn  it,  which  I  had  made  for  the  amusement  of  myself  and  my  friends.  He 
frankly  acknowledged  it  to  be  Uic  very  thing  that  was  wanted  in  the  smaller  establish- 
ments for  education.  He  wisned  me  to  make  some  for  sale,  and  promised  to  recom- 
mend them,  which  he  did  not  fail  to  do  From  this  interview  I  may  date  the  com- 
mencement of  my  making  philosophical  instruments  as  a  regular  business. 

In  the  summer  of  1835,  his  shop  and  ware-rooms  were  destroyed  by  fire ;  but,  as  he 
was  fully  insured,  he  resumed  busines^  promptly,  taking  into  partnership  his  principal 
workman,  Mr.  J.  M.  Wightman,  who  had  been,  from  the  first,  hia  "right-hand  man." 

*  The  first  meeting  of  the  Methuen  Literarv  Society  was  held  December  7th,  1819.  when  It 
was  voted  to  accept  a  constitution  which  had  been  prepared  ;  and  the  persons  present  con- 
stituted themmflves  a  society,  for  I  lie  purpns>e  of  reading  and  the  promotion  of  useful  inform- 
ation, with  the  title  of  *'The  Methuen  Social  Society  for  Reading  and  General  Inquiry." 
A  number  of  useful  and  Interesting  works  were  read  by  the  society,  in  succession.  Not  long 
after  the  fnrmation  of  the  society,  it  cnntHiiif  d  between  forty  and  fifty  members,  male  and 
female.  Afterward,  the  interest  abaffd.  and  the  number  of  members  diminished.  Finalty, 
in  the  autumn  of  1F=23,  there  were  btu  four  or  five  regular  attendants;  and  a  consultation  waa 
held  on  the  subject  of  dissolving  ihe  society. 
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DoriaK  ihm  p«iod»  Mr.  dailcm  ww  mUto  and  inflmntwl  in  impioTang  the  ommis  of 
popular  edooatioii  in  Booloo.    He  says  >- 

Od  mj  airiral  ia  Boelon,  my  first  object  was,  to  make  inquiriea  respecting  mechan- 
•ica*  aocietiea ;  but  1  waa  auipriscd  to  learn  that  no  aociety  exiated  to  which  a  me- 
chanic could  resort,  and  hear  lectures  on  aubjecta  calculated  to  aid  him  in  hia  vocation. 
There  had  been  aome  talk  of  building  a  mechanica*  hall,  &c.;  but  that  project  waa 
abandoned.  1  conversed  with  aevenil  persons  on  the  subject,  who  were  willing  to 
asaiat  in  forming  a  aociety  for  mutual  improvement.  I  put  a  notice  in  the  newspaper, 
auiins  where  namea  would  be  received,  and  finally  called  a  meeting,  which  waa 
attended  by  nine  peraona ;  and  a  aeoond,  which  waa  attended  by  only  aeven.  At  this 
meeting  it  waa  detennined  to  make  the  thing  more  popular,  by  advertiiting  it  in  the 
daily  papers,  and  hiring  a  hall  in  a  central  situation.  The  next  meeting  was  held  at 
Concert  Hall,  and  waa  vei^  well  attended.  The  rcault  waa  the  formation  of  the 
Boaton  Mechanica*  Institution.    This  waa  in  1826. 

The  aociety  aoon  became  popular,  which  induced  othera  to  follow  the  example  thus 
set.  Beina  the  first  aocietv  in  Boaton  that  introduced  popular  lecturea  on  variooa 
branchea  oT  science,  it  would  aeem  rather  atrange  that  it  did  not  continue  longer.  1 
have  formed  my  own  ideaa  aa  to  the  cauaea  of  its  decline.  Not  the  least  of  tbeae,  I 
ahould  aay,  waa  ita  unaocial  character.  A  course  of  lecturea  merely,  during  the  win- 
ter,  waa  all  that  the  managers  ever  attempted :  no  library,  reading-room,  nor  clasaea. 
A  claaa  on  mechanical  acienoe  was  indeed  formed,  by  members  of  the  institution,  with 
the  expectation  that  the  managera  would  ^ive  it  enooura^ment,  and  own  it  aa  a  branch 
of  the  institution ;  but  they  merely  appointed  a  committee  to  consider  the  subject, 
with  power  to  furnish  a  room  for  the  claaa.  They  decided,  however,  that  it  was  inex- 
pedient ;  and  aome  of  the  board  thought  it  wrong  lo  take  the  funda  of  the  aociety  for 
the  purpose.  The  claaa  might  have  aupported  itself,  if  persons  could  have  been  ad- 
mitted who  were  not  membera  of  the  institution ;  but  the  rules  of  the  clsas  forbade  it. 
In  fact,  the  claaa  adhered  too  cloeely  to  the  nilea  of  the  parent  for  ita  own  benefit ;  and 
waa  finally  discontinued,  for  want  of  a  little  of  that  fostering  care  which  the  managera 
muht  have  bestowed,  with  advantage  to  the  parent  institution  aa  well  as  to  Uie  class. 

The  plan  of  claaaea  in  connection  with  a  large  institution  ia  better,  in  aome  re- 
apecta,  than  so  many  email,  intlependent  aocietiea,  which  are  Kenerally  of  abort  dura- 
tion, MS  the  removal  of  one  or  two  active  membera  is  often  sufficient  to  discourage  the 
others,  and  aometimea  to  break  up  the  aociety.  The  dnases,  on  the  other  hand,  can  be 
filled  up,  from  time  to  time,  as  long  aa  they  take  an  interest  in  the  aubject ;  and,  when  that 
faila,  other  claaaea  may  be  formed,  on  aubjecta  in  which  an  interest  is  taken.  By  the 
concentration  of  talent  and  energy,  with  the  varioua  facilities  afforded  bv  a  popular  insti- 
tution, the  classes  can  be  conducted  with  more  economy,  and  greater  benefit,  than  can 
In  general  be  secured  by  the  smaller  societies  for  mutual  improvement.  Still,  I  would 
not  depreciate  the  latter,  which  will  do  much  nod  wherever  they  are  carried  on  with 
the  proper  apirit ;  and  there  are  many  plaoea  where  no  other  kind  will  succeed. 

Among  the  many  kindred  societies  that  had  adopted  mensures  siniiUr  lo  those  of  this 
institution,  may  be  named,  as  its  greatest  rival,  the  Massachusetts  Charital>)e  Mechanic 
Aasnciation.  This  was  an  old  and  powerful  society,  with  plenty  of  funda ;  but  the 
members  were  very  careful  how  these  funda  were  spent.  For  a  long  time,  individunl 
members  had  been  trying  to  introduce  something  of  an  improving  nature  into  the 
aociety ;  but,  when  the  lecturea  were  named,  there  were  alwaya  a  host  againat  any  auch 
thin^.  The  following  has  been  related  lo  me,  as  a  specimen  of  the  kind  of  opposition 
the  libersl  merobers  bad  to  contend  with  : — 

A  proposition  waa  mnde  for  a  course  of  lectures  on  chemistry ;  on  which  a  sensible 
member  exclaimed,  **What  good  will  chemistry  do  us?  If  we  want  medicine,  the 
cheapest  way  is  to  get  it  at  an  npothecary's  shop."  And,  strange  to  say,  such  remarka, 
the  offspring' of  very  contracted  views,  had  more  weight  with  tlie  majority  than  any  thing 
that  could  be  utnged  in  favor  of  the  proposed  measure. 

The  association  remained  in  this  state  when  the  Mechanics*  Institution  was  formed ; 
but  the  popularity  of  the  latter  soon  brought  the  membera  of  the  former  to  their  senses, 
and  they  actually  voted  one  hundred  dollars  to  a  gentleman  for  a  course  of  twelve  lec- 
tures, which  were  delivered  simultaneously  with  the  second  course  aiven  by  the  insti- 
tution. From  that  time,  the  aMociation  has  been  progressing  steadily  i  and  there  is 
aome  reason  lo  hope  that  it  will  do  inui-.h  good  in  the  end  ;  for  I  have  recently  been 
informed  that  they  are  going  on  bravely  in  the  work  of  improvement  **Jlfuia6i{e  cf»c- 
fM.'  **  aays  my  American  correspondent,  in  1837,  **  what  can  you  guesa  baa  happened^ 
a  new  comet  discovered,  caught,  and  analysed,  or  one  of  the  men  in  tlie  moon  fallen 
oflf  and  alighted  among  us,  to  prove  the  moon-atory  of  last  summer  a  hoax  ?  No ;  not 
quite  equal  to  that,  but  quite  as  improbsble.  The  Mechanic  Charitable  Aaaociation 
have  uciually  appropriated  five  thousand  dollars,  Boston  currency,  to  get  up  a  fair,  like 
the  New  \orkrrs  und  Philadelphiauji,  next  October.  This  is  the  consequence  of  a 
druMiin^  given  them  by  their  orator,  Mr.  Homer,  at  their  laat  triennial  celebration.** 

The  Mechanics'  Institution  commenced  on  a  liberal  plan,  paying  twenty-five  dollars 
for  each  of  their  lectures,  which  were  so  well  attended  that  a  repetition  of  then  was 
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ormettced  for  some  tioM,  when  forty  dollars  wore  paid  for  eaeh  lectare  delirered  twice. 
Bj  such  a  course,  the  manners  were  enabled  to  procure  sereral  good  lectures,  from  • 
regular  professors,  and  to  afford  encouragement  to  other  gentlemen  of  talent  to  prepare 
themselves.  In  this  way  lectures  were  supplied  for  several  years ;  and  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  they  could  be  no  longer  kept  up.  But  it  is  some  consolation  to  thosA 
who  were  the  means  of  setting  this  intellectual  and  moral  machinery  in  motion,  in  the 
capital  of  New  England,  to  remember  that  it  was  effected  by  the  Boston  Mechanics' 
Institution,  in  the  winter  of  1826-7. 

In  the  summer  of  1629, 1  took,  part  in  the  formation  of  the  Boston  Lyceum.  I  was 
elected  one  of  its  curators ;  gave  several  lectures  during  the  two  first  seasons,  and 
assisted  in  conducting  some  of  the  classes.  After  that  time,  my  attention  to  the  society 
was  relaxed,  in  some  degree,  by  tbe  formation  of  the  Boston  Mechanics*  Lyceum,  and 
my  appointment  as  its  president,  which  office  I  held  from  February,  1831,  until  the 
termination  of  the  fifth  course  of  exercises,  in  1835.  These  exercises  consisted  of 
lectures,  debates,  declamations,  and,  occasionally,  extemporaneous  speaking — ^that  is, 
speaking  on  a  subject  as  soon  as  it  is  proposed.  They  were  conducted  on  the  mutual 
instruction  principle,  by  the  members  alone,  who  were  enabled  to  pursue  this  plan  to 
advantage,  after  being  well  drilled  to  it  in  small  classes. 

This  society  has  been  often  referred  to,  as  a  specimen  of  what  mechanics  and  others 
might  do  for  themselves,  b^  suitable  efforts.  It  has  furnished  speakers  for  other  societies, 
engaged  in  various  pursuits ;  and  I  might  refer  to  one  of  the  members,  who  used  fre- 
quently to  speak  at  temperance  and  otner  meetings,  with  good  effect.  One  evening,  I 
heard  it  remarked  of  him  that  he  learned  to  speak  at  the  Mechanics'  Lyceum, 
which  made  me  feel  gratified,  especially  as  this  member  had  expressed  a  doubt 
of  the  success  of  the  lyceum  at  its  formation.  I  had  been  speaking  encouragingly  to 
the  members,  when  he  remarked,  **That  is  all  very  well,  if  we  can  make  it  go."  I 
devoted  some  of  my  best. efforts  to  this  society;  and  we  did  make  it  go— better,  in 
fact,  than  many  had  anticipated. 

Tbe  members  had  the  privilege  of  introducing  ladies  to  the  exercises,  who  were 
permitted  to  hand  in  pieces  of  composition,  which  were  read  at  the  meetings. 

In  1832,  [  was  appointed  one  of  the  committee  of  the  Franklin  Lectures,  got  up  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  were  prevented  from  attending  other  courses,  on  account  of  iheir 
expense,  and  the  early  hour  at  which  they  commenced.  These  lectures,  beginning  an 
hour  later,  and  beine  afforded  at  one-fourth  of  the  usual  price,  (which  was  accomplished 
by  having  most  of  the  lectures  gratuitous,  and  by  the  ready  sale  of  the  tickets,  which, 
in  some  seasons,  amounted  to  a  thousand  or  more,)  gave  to  the  class  they  were  in- 
tended to  benefit  a  most  valuable  opportunity.  The  duly  which  I  performeil  was 
merely  that  of  assisting  the  committee  m  their  deliberations,  and  giving  an  occasional 
lecture. 

In  June,  1836,  Mr.  Claxton  left  Boston,  and  visited  England.  There,  his  seal  for 
popular  improvement  led  him  to  assist  in  getting  up  lyceums,  and  lecturing  before 
mechanics'  institutions  ;  and,  finally,  to  an  engagement  with  the  Central  Society  of 
Education,  to  superintend  the  manufacture  of  school  apparatus,  aimilar  to  what  he  had 
been  making  in  Boston. 
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In  place  of  an  article  for  which  we  have  gathered  matenal  in  our 
reading,  we  subjoin  some  valuable  extracts  and  statistica  from  a  paper 
**0n  the  Foundation  Schooii  of  England^  read  before  the  National 
Asdociation  for  the  Promotion  of  Social  Science^  in  1867,  by  Rev. 
John  Day  Collis,  M.  A.,  head-master  of  Bromsgrove  School,  which 
we  shall  follow  up  with  interesting  and  instructive  notes  from  Timbs^ 
^'Sketches  of  the  Progreee  of  Education  in  England.^ 

*^  Where  is  it  that  our  rising  legislators  receive  their  first  lesson  in  cheer- 
ful obedience  to  lawful  authority — and  I  may  add,  in  jealous  watchful- 
ness against  the  excess  of  lawful  authority,  or  against  the  growth  of  tyr- 
anny— but  in  our  public  schools?  Where  do  they  so  surely  learn  to 
curb  their  tongues,  control  their  angry  passions,  conquer  their  tempta- 
tion to  selfishness,  overcome  the  fear  of  each  other,  and  leam  to  speak 
out  boldly  in  defence  of  the  weak,  or  in  the  cause  of  truth?  Where  do 
they  acquire  habits  of  self-reliance  and  manly  independence?  Where  do 
they  leam  that  submission  to  lawful  discipline  is  perfect  flneedom,  anS 
that  law  is  a  kind  though  (when  they  kick  against  it)  a  stem  master? 
Where  do  they  leam  first  to  govern  themselves,  and  then  to  govern  oth- 
ers, and  so  become  trained  for  the  onerous  duties  of  magistrates,  legisla- 
tors, instructors  of  others,  as  at  our  public  schools?  Where  do  they 
leam  gradually  the  use  of  money,  the  use  of  time,  the  responsibility  of 
strength,  (mental  or  bodily,)  the  responsibility  of  influence,  the  necessity 
for  long-sustained  and  well-regulated  exertion?  Where  do  they  acquire 
habits  of  industry,  habits  of  thoughtfulness,  habits  of  dose  application, 
as  in  the  scholastic  contests  of  their  boyhood? 

Where  can  be  joined  such  a  thorough  freedom  of  play  fbr  all  that  is  in 
a  boy  of  good  and  noble  as  in  our  public  schools?  -  Where  such  a  judi- 
cious mixture  of  liberty  and  restraint?  Where  is  a  boy  so  thrown  upon 
his  own  good  principle  and  firmness,  and  yet  protected  fh>m  the  rougher 
and  coarser  forms  of  temptation,  as  in  the  guarded,  and  yet  fi-ee,  atmos- 
phere of  a  public  school  ?  When  we  look  at  these  noble  and  distinguish- 
ing institutions  of  our  country,  can  we  wonder  at  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton's watching  the  boys  of  Eton  in  their  playing-fields,  and  thinking  that 
it  was  there  Waterloo  was  won — that  such  traim'ng  as  there  exists,  and 
has  existed  for  centuries,  matures  the  heroic  and  manly  temper  of  Eng- 
lishmen into  stem  fulfillment  of  duty,  stem  defence  of  the  injured  and  the 
weak,  stem  repression  of  the  unjust  aggressions  of  other  nations. 

Can  we  wonder  at  the  large  share  Montalembert  gives  to  the  public 
achool-life  of  English  boys  in  the  acknowledged  superiority  of  En^and? 
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Ctn  there  be  a  more  striking  contrast  than  that  which  exists  between  the 
cramped  and  confined  and  constantly-watched  training  of  a  fordgn 
school-boy,  and  the  free  and  healthy  play  of  life  and  Tigor  and  self-reli- 
ance in  an  English  school-boy  f  Where  such  results  are  risible  and  un- 
deniable, there  must  be  some  potent  influence  at  work,  to  have  first  es- 
tablished and  then  maintained  it  in  such  vigor  for  so  long  a  time. 

To  what  can  we  attribute  this  traditional  training  of  all  our  public  men, 
our  legislators,  our  clergy,  our  barristers  and  judges,  our  physicians,  our 
county  magistrates,  our  country  gentlemen,  but  to  the  fact  of  the  strong 
impress  which  our  school  educatioq — ^with  its  wholesome  mixture  of  free- 
dom and  restraint,  of  lessons  and  games,  of  internal  self-government  un- 
der the  authority  of  a  responsible  head — ^has  stamped  upon  successive 
generations  of  Englishmen  ? 

Of  the  importance  which  has  ever  been  attached  in  England  to  such 
traditional  training  we  can  have  no  stronger  proof  than  in  the  great 
number  and  variety  of  our  Foundation  Schools.  Until  one  looks  closely 
into  the  matter,  it  would  scarcely  be  believed  how  rich  England  is  in  such 
institutions,  and  their  number  is  hardly  more  surprising  than  their  inhe- 
rent vitality.  Tears  pass  on — generations  die  out,  dynasties  change, 
revolutions  are  accomplished — ^but,  through  lapse  of  time,  and  change  of 
circumstance,  here  last  these  wondrous  schools  of  England :  one,  like 
Wantage,  claiming,  with  every  appearance  of  truth,  Alfred  for  its  found- 
er ;  others  founded  but  as  yesterday,  and  gaining  success  just  so  (»r  as 
they  keep  up  with  the  main  traditional  type  of  granunatical  training. 
While  so  much  changes  around,  **  these  most  English  institutions  in 
England,"  as  they  have  been  called  by  the  "  Times^  in  a  recent  review  of 
that  racy  school-book,  ^^  Tom  Brovm^$  Sehool-Dayt^^  "  these  most  English 
institutions  in  England  "  have  shown  a  tenacity  of  life  and  a  vivacious- 
ness  such  as  could  only  have  resulted  from  the  wise  system  on  which 
they  are  conducted,  as  well  as  firom  the  wise  forethought  that  founded 
and  endowed  them.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

A  few  statistics  as  to  the  dates  and  numbers  of  our  grammar  schools 
may  be  interesting. 

Of  course  both  the  invention  of  printing  and  the  breaking  up  of  the 
Greek  empire,  on  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks,  in  1468, 
and  the  consequent  spread  of  the  culture  of  the  Greek  language  in  the 
asouth  and  west  of  Europe,  had  an  immense  efiect  upon  education, 
amongst  other  ways,  in  stimulating  the  foundation  of  schools ;  but  far 
beyond  these  two  causes  in  efficacy  must  we  place  the  Reformation,  with 
its  attendant  breaking  up  of  the  monastic  system.  The  dissolution  of  the 
monasteries  gave  both  an  incitement  to  the  foundation  of  fi^e  grammar 
schools,  in  order  to  supply  the  place  of  the  monastic  schools  which  were 
thereby  broken  up,  and  ftimished  large  pecuniary  means  for  their  en- 
dowment. 

Of  schools  whose  date  is  ascertained,  and  which  were  antecedent  to 
the  foundation  of  Eton  College,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  there  are  but 
eight— Derby,  Huntingdon,  Newbury,  Ashburton,  Wisbeach,  Herefoid, 
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Wotton-nnder-Edge,  SeTODosks,  and  Winchesler  CoU^^e,  the  dste  of 
which  is  1887.    (Richaid  IL) 

In  the  reign  of  Heniy  YI.,  Eton  was  founded,  in  1441,  and  three  oth- 
ers, Ewelme  and  Towcester  and  the  City  of  London,  (reriTod  in  1884.) 
In  the  reig;n  of  Edward  lY.,  fimr;  Edward  Y.,  none ;  Richard  III.,  <mly 
one,  and  that  not  due  to  the  king,  hut  to  William  of  Wainfleet,  the 
Ibunder  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  YIL,  the  tide  in  &yor  of  the  foundation  of 
grammar  schools  h^ns  to  set  in  rapidly,  and  goes  on  with  steady  increase 
till  the  reign  of  James  11.,  when  it  as  rapidly  begins  to  ebb ;  and  in  the 
feign  of  William  lY.  I  can  find  but  one,  and  in  the  reign  of  the  present 
queen  also  but  one  grammar  school,  of  the  old  type,  and  calling  itself  a 
grammar  school,  founded. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  YIL,  twelre  schools  were  founded ;  including 
those  of  Reading,  Wimbome  Minster,  and  Bridgnorth. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  YIIL,  no  less  than  forty-nine  were  founded ;  in- 
duding  Manchester,  Taunton,  Barkhampstead,  and  Warwick,  and  the 
cathedral  schools  attached  to  St  Paul's,  London,  Bristol,  Worcester,  Ely, 
Durham,  Peterborough,  Canterbury,  Rochester,  Chester,  Gloucester, 
Coventry,  and  Carlisle. 

In  ,the  reign  of  Edward  YI.,  short  though  it  was,  the  prudent  fore- 
thought of  Cranmer  procured  or  gave  the  stimulus  to  the  erection  of  no 
less  than  forty-four  schools ;  including  those  of  Norwich,  Lichfield,  Sher- 
borne, Bury  St  Edmunds,  Sudbury,  Macclesfield,  Shrewsbury,  Bedford, 
Birmingham,  Leeds,  Ludlow,  St  Albania  Bath,  Southampton,  Gigleswick, 
my  own  school  at  Bromsgrove,  and,  beyond  all  others  in  the  substantiiJ 
aid  it  has  given  to  thousands  of  parents  in  the  feeding,  clothing,  and  edu- 
cating of  their  children,  at  Christ's  Hospital,  London. 

In  the  reign  of  Maiy,  twelve  schools  were  founded ;  including  those  of 
Ripon  and  Repton. 

Queen  Elizabeth  carried  on  vigorously  and  effectively  the  educational 
movement  begun  by  her  father,  and  continued  by  her  brother.  Long 
though  her  reign  was,  yet  equally  long  is  the  list  of  schools  founded  dur- 
ing the  years  she  held  sway.  No  less  than  115  date  from  her  reign ;  and 
among  them,  Westminster,  (1560,)  Merchant  Taylor's,  (1561,)  Guernsey, 
(15680  Ipswich,  (1565,)  Richmond,  (1567,)  Rugby,  (1567,)  Cheltenham, 
(1578.)  St  Bee's,  (158S,)  and  Uppingham,  (1584;)  all  now  effective  and 
flourishing  schools,  doing  large  work  in  the  education  of  this  day. 

In  the  reign  of  James  I.,  forty-eight  wore  founded;  including  Charter-  * 
house,  (1611,)  and  Dulwich,  (1618,)  and  others  of  less  note. 

The  disturbances  of  the  reign  of  Charles  L  had  their  effect  in  pre- 
venting the  foundation  of  schools.  Only  twenty-eight  date  from  his 
time,  none  of  any  remarkable  note  at  the  present  day. 

In  the  interval  between  the  death  of  Charles  L  and  the  Restoration, 
sixteen  were  founded. 

In  the  reign  of  Charies  IL,  thirty-six. 

In  the  reign  of  James  II.,  only  four. 
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In  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary,  seven. 

In  the  reign  of  Anne,  eleven. 

In  the  reign  of  George  I.,  seventeen. 

In  the  reign  of  George  IL,  seven. 

In  the  long  reign  of  George  m.,  only  twelve. 

In  1887,  Tavistock. 

In  1842,  Southampton  Diocesan  School;  and  so  ends  the  list,  which, 
commencing  with  Wantage,  in  the  reign  of  Alfred,  contains  436  schools, 
422  of  which  have  sprung  into  existence  in  the  485  years  that  have 
elapsed  since  the  foundation  of  Eton  College,  hy  Henry  YL,  in  1441. 

There  can  he  no  douht  that  hundreds  of  schools  existed  in  the  monas* 
teries,  and  fell  with  theuL  This  fitct  will  account  for  the  few  schools 
which  can  date  before  the  Reformation.  The  desire  to  supply  their  place 
will  accoant  for  the  vast  outburst  of  educational  foundation  which  marks 
that  great  epoch.  The  spoils  of  the  monasteries  no  doubt,  in  many 
schools,  especially  those  of  royal  foundation,  supplied  the  endowment  for 
the  new  institutions. 

With  regard  to  the  future,  a  long  reflection  on  the  subject  suggests  to 
the  mind  the  desirableness, 

1.  Of  having  (besides  the  grMt  public  schools)  from  two  to  six  thor- 
oughly good  grammar  schools  in  each  county,  so  as  to  place  a  thoroughly 
sound  classical  education,  of  a  high  stamp,  within  the  reach  of  all  who 
require  it. 

2.  The  improvement  of  the  smaller  endowed  schools,  so  as  to  afford  a 
good  practical  middle-class  education  for  the  majority,  who  do  not  go  to 
the  universities ;  the  head-master  might  teach  the  few  classical  pupils 
wholly,  the  other  master  or  masters  give  a  good  English  education,  of  an 
.  ei\|arged  and  improved  kind,  with  the  elements  of  Latin,  mathematics, 
and,  if  required,  French.  v 

8.  The  enlarging  of  the  curriculum  of  learning  in  all  schools,  by  in- 
troducing such  a  system  of  instruction  in  history,  geography,  and  mod- 
ern languages,  combined  with  classics,  as  Dr.  Arnold  had  the  boldness  to 
•originate  at  Rugby,  and  which  in  twenty  years  has  pervaded  all  the  best 
schools  in  the  kingdom.  The  necessity  for  a  modem  department  has  in- 
creased of  late  with  the  increase  of  competitive  examinations  for  the 
public  service,  the  army,  India,  4«. 

4.  The  charity  commissioners  ought  to  be  armed  with  peremptory 
powers  (to  be  cheaply  applied)  for  modifying  ancient  foundations;  not 
destroying  their  old  character,  but  adding  many  new  features,  called  for 
by  the  lapse  of  time  and  change  of  circumstances. 

6.  And,  in  modifying  the  endowments,  care  should  be  taken  to  arrange 
them  so  that  both  master  and  pupil  shall  be  stimulated  to  exertion 
thereby,  and  no  pensioning  of  laziness  and  inefiRciency  allowed.  To 
effect  this,  there  is  nothing  so  good  as  the  foundation  of  scholarships  or 
exhibitions. 

6.  There  ought  to  be  some  means  of  necessitating  the  retirement,  and 
providing  for  the  support,  of  superannuated  masters  of  schools." 
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We  give  below,  mainly  from  TimW  ''School  Day*  of  Eminent  Mtn^  brief 
accounts  of  the  principal  Endowed  Grammar  Schools,  which  ei\joy  more  par- 
ticularly the  reputation  of  being  the  Pubuc  Schools  of  England. 

WILLIAM  OF  WTKEBJIX  AND  WINCBBSTKR  OOLLKOE. 

Winchester  Orammar  or  Collegiate  School,  was  founded  by  William  of  Wyke- 
ham,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  in  1878,  as  a  preparatory  school  to  the  College 
which  he,  about  the  same  time,  began  to  build  at  Oxford,  known  as  New  Odl- 
lege, — the  two,  embracing  a  perfect  course  of  education  from  the  elements  of 
letters  through  the  whole  circle  of  the  sciences.  The  generous  founder  was 
bom  in  the  village  of  Wykeham,  in  Hampshire,  in  1S24.  By  the  liberality  of 
Sir  Nicholas  Uvedale,  governor  of  Winchester  Castle,  the  boy  Wykeham  was 
sent  to  **the  Great  Grammar-school  in  Winchester,"  originally  an  institution  for 
education  founded  before  the  Conquest  Uvedale  next  presented  Wykeham  to 
Edward  III.  for  his  skill  in  architecture.  In  the  short  space  of  four  years  he 
was  promoted  through  civil  and  ecclesiastical  grades,  to  be  Bishop  of  Winches- 
ter and  Lord  High  Chancellor.  He  had  already  commenced  the  building  of  New 
College  at  Oxford ;  and  in  the  following  year,  with  the  view  of  taking  the  eariy 
education  of  youth  out  of  the  hands  of  the  monks,  **it  was  his  admirable 
thought  to  raise  a  nursery  school,  preparatory  to  his  co-operating  with  a  higher 
coarse  in  his  college ;  and  thus  to  raise  the  standard  of  education  id  the  coun- 
try, to  that  stamp  and  character  which  has  ever  since  (through  hi;  institution 
and  the  copies  which  were  drawn  from  it,)  distinguished  the  English  gentlemen 
amongst  the  families  of  Europe."  Thus  arose  Winchester  College,  the  scholars 
of  which  are  designated  to*  this  day  WykehandtU,  The  novelty  and  merit  of 
the  plan  were  imitated  by  Chicheley,*  at  All  Souls,  Oxford:  Henry  YL  at  Cam-  - 
bridge;  and  Wnynflcte  at  Magdalene.  ** Twenty  years  before  his  hives  were 
built  (1878),  Wykeham  had  gathered  his  swarming  bees  under  temporary  roob, 
with  masters  and  statutes ;  which  with  parental  solicitude  he  watched,  altered, 
and  amended  from  time  to  time,  by  his  daily  experience.  So  long  before  hit 
colleges  were  built  was  his  institution  effective."  Wykeham  died  in  1404,  at  the 
age  of  eighty  years,  with  the  respect  and  admiration  and  gratitude  of  all ;  and 
like  the  spirit  which  he  had  ever  sought  throughout  his  amiable  life,  'Mength  of 
days  were  in  his  right  hand,  and  in  his  left  riches  and  honor."  He  is  buried  In 
Winchester  Cathedral:  *' beneath  the  spot  where  the  schoolboy  prayed,  the  hon- 
oured prelate  sleeps."— (  WalcotL) 

Wykeham^s  College  buildings  stand  Immediately  adjoining  the  main  street  of 
Winchester,  a  city  of  kindred  quiet.  The  Middle  Gate  Tower  has  under  three 
canopied  niches,  the  Angelic  Salutation,  and  the  Founder  in  prayer.  This  gate- 
way leads  to  a  truly  noble  quadrangle  of  Wykeham's  architecture.  On  the  left 
side  is  the  dining-hall,  with  an  oaken  roof  finely  carved  with  the  busts  of  kings 
and  prelates ;  and  in  the  centre  is  a  louvre,  through  which  the  smoke  ascended 
in  old  times,  when  the  scholars  gathered  round  the  hearth  to  sing  and  listen  to 
the  tales  of  the  chroniclers.  Here  also  plays  were  acted  in  the  days  of  the  Tu> 
dors ;  the  boy-bishop  custom  was  observed  as  at  Eton ;  and  monarchs,  preUtes^ 
and  nobles  have  been  feasted.  On  the  south  side  of  the  quadrangle  is  the  chap- 
el, with  an  oaken  roof  of  fan  tracery ;  the  large  window,  forty  feet  in  height,  it 

*  Chicheley,  Archbishop  of  Canterbunr.  wns  a  Wykohamist ;  as  waa  apparootfy^ 
Waynflete,  w'ho  certainly  was  master  of  Wykeham^s'sohool  in  liSS* 
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filled  with  painted  glass,  as  are  also  the  side  windows.  Kezt  are  the  cloisters, 
sarrouudiog  an  area,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  the  former  chapel,  now  the  libra- 
ry. Beyond  is  the  Pnblic  School;  it  was  built  in  1687  chiefly  by  subscription 
among  Wykehamists,  and  is  the  noblest  structure  of  the  kind  in  the  kingdom. 
Upon  the  walls  are  inscribed  in  Latin  the  admonitions  and  rules  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  scholars;  on  the  west  wall  are  painted  upon  a  large  tablet,  a  mitre 
and  crozier,  the  rewards  of  clerical  learning ;  a  pen  and  inkhom  and  a  sword, 
the  ensigns  of  the  civil  and  military  professions ;  and  a  Winton  rod,  the  duUard^s 
quiokener :  beneath  each  symbol  is  its  apt  legend :  *'  Aut  disce,''  **  Aut  discede,** 
**]fanetsorstcrtiacedi."--*' Either  learn;**  "or depart;"  "or  in  the  third  pkco 
be  flogged ;  ^  underneath  is  the  flogging-place.  On  the  east  wall  is»  a  corres- 
ponding tablet,  bearing  the  School  laws,  in  Latin.  The  Chamber  wiiUs  are 
carved  with  the  names  of  many  an  illustrious  Wykehamist ;  but,  the  most  inter- 
esting memorial  is  the  Seventh  Chamber  and  the  adjoining  passage,  This  "was 
the  ancient  school  wherein  Waynflete  taught,  and  was  called  by  the  founder, 
*Jiagna  ilia  domua :'  the  stone  *  books*  in  the  embayed  windows  still  remain ;  it 
could  accommodate  scarcely  more  than  ninety  boys.**  At  present,  the  founda- 
tion scholars  at  Winchester  are  limited  to  70;  and  the  commoners  are  in  gen- 
eral about  180.  The  College  and  its  Grammar  School  differ  little.hi  management 
from  Eton.*  Among  its  characteristic  customs  is  the  chanting  of  the  Latin  song 
"Ihdoe  Bomum,"  to  which  Justice  can  not  be  done  in  any  English  translation. 
It  is  sung  in  College  Hall  on  the  dx  last  Saturdays  of  the  "  long  half*'  before 
** evening  bells ;  **  and  at  the  July  festival: 

Nations,  and  thrones,  and  reverend  laws,  have  melted  like  a  dream. 
Yet  Wykeham'B  works  are  green  and  fresh  beside  the  crystal  atream ; 
Four  hundred  years  and  fifty  their  rolling  course  have  sped. 
Since  the  first  serge-clad  scholar  to  Wykeham*s  feet  was  lea: 
And  still  his  seventy  faithful  bovs,  in  these  presumptuous  days. 
Learn  the  old  truth^  speak  the  old  words,  tr^id  in  the  ancient  ways: 
Still  for  their  daily  orisons  resounds  the  matin  chime— 
Still  linked  in  bands  of  brotherhood,  St.  Catfaerine*s  steep  they  climb; 
Still  to  their  Sabbath  worship  thev  troop  by  Wykeham*s  tomS  — 
Still  in  the  summer  twilight  sing  their  sweet  song  of  home. 

Boundell  Palmer's  Atwiwrtary  BaJUuL 

Another  eminent  Wykehamist,  the  Rev.  Mackenzie  Walcott,  M.  A.,  has  com- 
memorated in  his  WiUiam  of  Wifkeham  and  His  CoUegt*,  the  glories  of  Win- 
chester, with  an  earnest  eloquence,  and  affection  for  this  school  of  near  five  cen- 
turies, which  accompanies  the  reader  through  every  page  of  Mr.  Walcott*s  vol- 
mie.  It  is  delightful  to  see  with  what  pride  the  author  contemplates  "  the  suc- 
cess of  a  school,  which  in  its  earliest  days  produced  Chicheley  and  Waynflete, 
the  founders  of  the  two  grandest  colleges  in  our  ancient  universities ;  the  gentle 
Warham ;  Grocyn,  the  reviver  of  the  Greek  language ;  the  philosophic  Shaftes- 
bury and  profound  Harris ;  the  moralist,  Browne ;  among  poets — some  of  them 
distinguished  ornaments  of  the  Augustan  age — Otway,  Young,  ColUns,  Somer- 
ville,  Phillips,  Crowe ;  the  learned  Bilson,  Burgess,  Lowth,  and  meek  Ken ;  the 
graceful  Wotton ;  among  Judges,  Erie  and  Cranworth ;  among  speakers,  Onslow, 
Cornwall,  Sidmouth,  and  Lefevre ;  among  seamen,  Keats  and  Warren ;  among 
soldiers.  Lord  Guildford,  Seaton,  Dalhiac,  Myers,  and  their  gallant  companions 
In  the  hard-fought  fields  of  the  laift  war It  ha^  never  failed  in  con- 
tributing its  abare  of  faithful  men  to  serve  the  country  iu  Churoh  and  State ;  it 
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bat  wen  faaUined  (he  reputation  whieh  ahonld  tttadi  to  the  onlf  eadeiit  initittt* 
tlon  not  founded  by  aeorereign  which  boeate  itaelf  to  be  a  royal  eoUege.** 

RBNRT  THK  SIXTH  AND  KTOM  COLLKOE. 

Henry  YI.  was  born  at  Windsor,  in  1821,  and  educated  by  his  ancle,  Cardinal 
Beaufort,  in  all  the  learning  of  the  age.  Hall,  the  chronicler,  when  speaking 
of  the  causes  which  led  him  to  found  Eton  College,  and  King^s  College,  Cain- 
bridge,  says  of  him :  "  he  was  of  a  most  Hberal  mind,  and  especially  to  such  as 
loved  good  learning ;  and  those  whom  he  saw  profiting  in  any  virtuous  science, 
he  heartily  forwarded  and  embraced.**  An  ingenious  writer  of  our  own  time 
iias,  however,  more  correctly  characterized  the  young  Eing^s  motive:  ** still 
stronger  in  Henry^s  mind  was  the  desire  of  marking  his  gratitude  to  God  by- 
founding  and  endowing  some  place  of  pious  instruction  and  Christian  worship.** 
Henry  seems  princittally  to  have  followed  the  magnificent  foundations  of  William 
of  Wykeham  at  Winchester  and  Oxford ;  resolving  that  the  school  which  he 
founded  should  be  connected  with  a  college  in  one  of  the  Universities,  whither 
the  best  of  the  foundation  schoUrs  of  his  school  should  proceed  to  oomplete 
their  education,  and  where  a  permanent  provision  should  be  nuulo  for  them. 
Standing  upon  the  north  terrace  of  Windsor  Caatle,  near  Wykeham*s  tower,  and 
looking  towards  the  village  of  Eton,  upon  the  opposite  bank  of  the  silver-wind- 
ing Thames,  we  can  imagine  the  association  to  have  first  prompted  the  devout 
King*s  design — in  the  words  of  the  Charter,  **to  found,  erect,  and  establish,  to 
endure  in  all  future  time,  a  College  consisting  of  and  of  the  number  of  one  pro- 
YOflt  and  ten  priests,  four  clerks  and  six  chorister  boys,  who  are  to  serve  daily 
there  in  the  celebration  of  divine  worship,  and  of  twenty-five  poor  and  indigent 
scholars  who  are  to  learn  grammar ;  and  also  of  twenty-five  poor  and  infirm 
men,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  pray  there  continually  for  our  health  and  welfare 
80  long  as  we  live,  and  for  our  soul  when  we  shall  have  departed  this  life,  and 
for  the  souls  of  the  illustrious  Prince,  Henry  our  father,  late  King  of  England 
and  France ;  also  of  the  Lady  Katherine  of  most  noble  memory,  late  his  wife, 
our  mother ;  and  for  the  souls  of  all  our  ancestors  and  of  all  the  faithful  who 
are  dead :  Cconsisting)  also  of  one  master  or  teacher  in  grammar,  whose  duty  it 
shall  be  to  instruct  in  the  rudiments  of  granunar  the  said  indigent  scholars  and 
all  others  whatsoever  who  may  come  together  from  any  part  of  our  Kingdom 
of  England  to  the  said  College,  gratuitously  and  without  the  exaction  of  money 
or  any  other  thing.** 

The  works  were  commenced  in  1441,  with  the  ohapel  of  the  College;  and  to 
expedite  the  building,  workmen  were  ** pressed**  from  every  part  of  the  reaink 
The  freemasons  received  8<.  a  week  each,  the  stonemasons  and  oarpenlers  )Uu  i 
plumbers,  sawyers,  tilers,  Jte.,  6dL  a  day,  and  common  laborers  4dL  The  grant 
of  arms  expresses  this  right  royal  sentiment :  **  If  men  are  ennobled  on  account 
of  ancient  hereditary  wealth,  much  more  is  he  to  be  preferred  and  styled  tnily 
noble,  who  is  rich  in  the  treasures  of  the  aeienoes  and  wisdom,  and  is  also  found 
diligent  in  his  duty  towards  God.**  Henry  appointed  Waynflete  first  provost, 
who,  with  five  fellows  of  Winchester,  and  thirty-five  of  the  scholars  of  that 
College,  became  the  primitive  body  of  Etonians,  in  1449.  The  works  of  tho  . 
chapel  were  not  completed  for  many  yean ;  and  the  other  parts  of  the  Oollsgo 
were  unfinished  until  the  commencement  of  Henry  the  Eighth*s  reign. 

£ton,  hi  its  found«r*s  time,  was  resorted  to  as  *  ploee  of  odnoslion  by  tho 
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youth  of  the  higher  orders,  aa  well  m  by  the  clus  for  wboae  immediBte  adyan^ 
tage  the  benefits  of  the  foundation  were  primarily  designed.  Those  students 
not  on  the  foundation  were  lodged  at  their  relations'  expense  in  the  town  {oppt- 
c{f<m)'of  £ton,  and  thence  called  Oppidam.  The  scholars  on  the  foundation 
(since  called  Collegers)  were  lodged  and  boarded  in  the  College-buildings,  and 
at  the  College  expense.  There  are  two  quadrangles,  built  chiefly  of  red  brick : 
in  one  are  the  school  and  the  chapel,  with  the  lodgings  for  the  scholars ;  the 
Other  contains  the  library,  the  provost's  house,  and  apartments  for  the  FeUows. 
The  chapel  is  a  stately  stone  structure,  and  externally  very  handsome.  The 
architecture  is  Late  Perpendicular,  and  a  good  specimen  of  the  style  of  Henry 
the  Seventh's  reign.  In  the  centre  of  the  first  quadrangle  is  a  bronze  statue  of 
Henry  YI. ;  and  in  the  chapel  another  statue,  of  marble,  by  John  Bacon.  The 
foundation  scholars  seem  to  have  been  first  placed  in  two  largjs  chambers  on  the 
ground-floor,  three  of  the  upper  boys  in  each ;  they  had  authority  over  the  oth- 
ers, and  were  responsible  for  good  conduct  being  maintained  in  the  dormitory. 
Subsequently  was  added  *Hhe  Long  Chamber"  as  the  common  dormitory  of  all 
the  schokrs.  Dinner  and  supper  were  provided  daily  for  all  the  members  of  the 
College ;  and  every  scholar  received  yearly  a  stated  quantity  of  coarse  cloth, 
probably  first  made  up  into  clothing,  but  it  has  long  ceased  to  be  so  used. 

The  King's  Scholars  or  Collegers  are  distinguished  fh>m  oppidans  by  a  black 
cloth  gown.  The  boys  dined  at  eleven,  and  supped  at  seven ;  there  being  only 
two  usual  meals. 

King  Henry  is  recorded  to  have  expressed  much  anxiety  for  his  young  incipi- 
ent AlumnL  One  of  his  chaplains  relates  that  "  when  King  Henry  met  some 
of  the  students  in  Windsor  Castle,  whither  they  sometimes  used  to  go  to  visit 
the  King's  servants,  whom  they  knew,  on  ascertaining  who  they  were,  he  ad- 
monished them  to'  follow  the  path  of  virtue,  and  besides  his  words  would  give 
them  money  to  win  over  their  good-will,  saying,  *Be  good  boys;  be  gentle  and 
docile,  and  servants  of  the  Lord.'  (Sitis  boni  pueri,  mites  et  docibiles,  et  servi 
Domini.);; 

The  progress  of  the  buildings  was  greatly  checked  by  the  troubles  towards 
the  close  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VL ;  and  his  successor,  Edward  lY.,  not  only 
deprived  Eton  of  large  portions  of  its  endowments,  but  obtained  a  bull  from 
Pope  Pius  IL  for  disposing  of  the  College,  and  merging  it  in  the  College  of  St. 
George  at  Windsor;  but  Provost  Westbnry  publicly  and  solemnly  protested 
against  this  injustice,  the  bull  was  revoked,  and  many  of  the  endowments  were 
restored,  though  the  College  suffered  severely.  The  number  on  the  foundation 
consisted  of  a  provost  and  a  vice-provost,  6  fellows,  2  chaplains,  10  choristers, 
the  upper  and  lower  master,  and  the  70  scholars.  The  buildings  were  continued 
during  the  reign  of  Heniy  YII.,  and  the  early  years  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  whose 
death  saved  Parliament  from  extinguishing  Eton,  which  was  then  confirmed  to 
Edward  YL 

**Among  the  Paston  Letters  is  one  written  in  1467,  by  *  Master  William  Paston 
at  E^n,  to  his  Worshipful  Brother,  John  Paston,  acknowledging  the  receipt  of 
8<f .  in  a  letter,  to  buy  a  pair  of  slippers;  18s.  4dL  to  pay  for  his  board,  and 
thanking  him  for  12lb.  of  Figgs  and  8lb.  of  Raisins,  which  he  was  expecting  by 
the  first  barge.*  he  then  narrates  how  he  had  fallen  in  love  with  a  young  gentle- 
woman to  whom  he  had  been  introduced  by  his  hostess,  or  dame ;  and  he  con- 
cludes with  a  specimen  of  his  skill  in  Latin  versification.'* 
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A  MS.  doeameni  in  Corpus  Christi  GoUe^  Ckmbridge,  ihows  the  geaenl  tjs* 
tern  of  the  school,  the  discipline  kept  op,  and  the  books  resd  in  the  Tsrioos 
formsi  about  the  year  1560,  The  holidays  and  customs  are  also  enumerated ; 
great  encouragement  was  then  shown  to  Ijatin  versification,  (always  the  pride 
of  Eton,)  and  oocasionaUy  to  English,  among  the  students;  care  was  taken  to 
teach  the  younger  boys  to  write  a  good  hand.  The  boys  rose  at  fire  to  the  loud 
call  of  *Sttrgite;*  they  repeated  a  prayer  in  alternate  verses,  as  they  dressed 
themselves,  and  then  made  their  beds,  and  each  swept  the  part  of  the  chamber 
olofe  to  his  bed.  They  then  went  in  a  row  to  wash,  and  then  to  the  school, 
where  the  under-master  read  prayers  at  six ;  then  the  pr»positor  noted  absent- 
ees, and  one  examined  the  students'  faces  and  hands,  and  reported  any  boys 
that  came  unwashed.  At  seven,  the  tuition  began :  great  attention  was  paid  to 
Ijatln  composition  in  prose  and  verse,  and  the  boys  conversed  in  Latin.  Fi-iday 
seems  to  have  been  flogging  day.  Amolkg  the  books  read  by  the  boys  in  the 
two  highest  forms  are  mentioned  Caesar's  Commentaries,  Cicero  De  OiBciis  and 
De  Amiciti^  Virgil,  Lucian,  and,  what  is  remarkable,  the  Oretk  Orammar;  a 
knowledge  of  Greek  at  this  period  being  a  rare  accomplishment  even  at  our  uni- 
versities. Its  study  was,  however,  gaining  ground  in  Elisabeth's  reign ;  and  in 
a  book  published  in  1586,  it  is  stated  that  at  Eton,  Winchester,  and  Westminster, 
boys  were  then  *well  entered  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  tongues 
and  rules  of  versifying.'  Throughout  this  MS.  record  is  shown  the  antiqmty  of 
making  the  upper  boys  responsible  for  the  good  conduct  of  the  lower,  which  has 
ever  been  the  ruUng  principle  at  Eton— in  the  schools,  at  meal-times,  in  the 
chapel,  in  the  playing-fields,  and  in  the  dormitory ;  and  there  was  a  pnepositor 
to  look  after  dirty  and  slovenly  boys. 

Of  scholars'  expenses  at  Eton  eariy  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  we  find  a  record 
in  the  accounts  of  the  sons  of  Sir  William  Cavendish,  of  Chatsworth.  Among 
the  items,  a  breast  of  mutton  is  charged  tenpence ;  a  small  chicken,  fourpence ; 
a  week's  board  five  shillings  each,  besides  the  wood  burned  in  their  chamber ; 
to  an  old  woman  for  sweeping  and  cleaning  the  chamber,  twopence ;  mending 
a  shoe,  one  penny ;  three  candles,  ninepence ;  a  book,  Esop's  Fables,  fourpence ; 
two  pair  of  shoes,  sixteenpence ;  two  bunches  of  wax-lights,  one  penny ;  the 
sum  total  of  the  payments,  including  board  paid  to  the  bursars  of  Eton  College, 
living  expenses  for  the  two  boys  and  their  man,  clothes,  books,  washing,  &c., 
amount  to  12/.  12«.  ^d  The  expense  of  a  scholar  at  the  University  in  1514  was 
but  five  pounds  annually,  affording  as  much  accommodation  as  would  now  cost 
sixty  pounds,  though  the  accommodation  would  be  far  short  of  that  now  cus- 
tomary.   At  Eton,  in  1867,  the  number  of  scholars  exceeded  700. 

The  College  buildings  have  been  firom  time  to  Ume  re-edified  and  enlarged. 
The  Library,  besides  a  curious  and  valuable  collection  of  books,  is  rich  in  Ori- 
ental and  Egyptian  manuscripts,  and  beautifully  illustrated  missals.  The  Upper 
School  Room  in  the  principal  court,  with  its  stone  arcade  beneath,  and  the  apart- 
ments attached  to  it,  were  built  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  at  the  expense  of  Dr. 
AUstree,  provost  in  the  reign  of  Charies  II.  We  have  engraved  this  school-room 
from  an  original  sketch ;  it  is  adorned  with  a  series  of  busts  of  eminent  Etoni- 
ans. 

The  College  Hall  interior  has  been  almost  entirely  rebuilt  through  the  munifi- 
cence of  the  Rev.  John  Wilder,  one  of  the  Fellows,  and  was  rp-opened  in  Octo- 
ber, 1857:  these  improvements  include  a  new  open-timber  rool,  a  loavre,  win* 
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dows  east  and  west,  a  gothio  oak  caaopj,  and  a  earred  oak  gallery  orer  tbe 
space  diWding  the  hall  from  the  buttery.  The  oak  panelling  around  the  room 
fe  cut  all  OTer  with  the  names  of  Etonians  of  sereral  generations. 

Among  the  Eton  festirab  was,  the  MofUenij  formerly  celebrated  erery  third' 
year  on  Whit-Toesday,  And  believed  to  luiTe  been  a  corruption  of  the  Popish 
ceremony  of  the  Boy  Bishop.  It  consisted  of  a  theatrical  procession  of  pupils 
wearing  costumes  of  vaiious  periods,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  money,  or 
''salt,**  for  the  captain  of  Eton,  about  to  retire  to  Eing*s  College,  Oambridgc 
To  each  c<mtributor  was  given  a  small  portion  of  salt,  «t  an  eminence  named 
therefrom  fialt-HUl ;  tho  ceremony  concluding  with  the  waving  of  a  flag  upon 
this  hill  or  Moniem.*  Boating  and  cricket  are  the  leading  recreations  at  Eton : 
the  CoUege  walks,  or  playing-fields,  extended  to  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  and 
^b»  whole  scene  Is  celebrated  by  Gray,  the  accomplished  Etonian,  m  his  well-- 
known  Odi  on  <t  DUtani  \Pro8pect  cf  Aon  CcUege^  commencing  — 

,^       "  Ye  distant  spires,  ye  antique  towers 
That  crown  the  watery  glade.*' 

"  Waynflete  was  the  first  Provost  of  Eton.  Among  the  emhient  scholars  aro 
Aichbishop  Rotherham,  and  Bishop  West ;  Groke,  tiie  celebrated  Hellenist,  one 
of  the  first  who  taught  the  Greek  Utnguage  publicly  in  any  university  north  of 
the  Alps ;  Bishop  Aldrich,  the  friend  of  Erasmus ;  Hall,  the  chronicler ;  Bishop 
Foze ;  Thomas  Sutton,  founder  of  the  Charterhouse ;  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  and 
Sir  Henry  Savile,  provosts;  Admural  Su:  Humphrey  Gilbert;  Oughtred,  the 
mathematician ;  Tusser,  the  useful  old  rhymer ;  Phineas  and  Giles  Fletcher,  the 
poets ;  the  martyrs.  Fuller,  Glover,  Saunders,  and  Hullier ;  Sir  Henry  Wotton, 
provost;  Robert  Devereuz,  third  Earl  of  Essex;  Waller,  the  poet;  Robert 
Boyle ;  Henry  More,  the  Platonist ;  Bishops  Pearson  and  Sherlock ;  the  ever- 
memorable  John  Hales,  *the  Walking  Library;*  Bishops  Barrow  and  Fleet- 
wood ;  Lord  Camden ;  the  poets  Gray,  Broome^  and  West ;  fielding,  the  novel- 
ist ;  Dr.  Ame,  the  musical  composer ;  Horace  Walpole ;  the  Marquis  of  Granby ; 
Sir  William  Braper ;  Sir  Joseph  Banks ;  Marquis  Comwallis ;  Lord  Howe;  Rich- 
ard Person,  the  Greek  Emperor ;  the  poets  SheDey,  Praed  and  Milman ;  Hallam, 
the  historian ;  and  W.  £.  GUdstone,  the  statesman. 

l%e  Premiers  of  England,  during  the  last  century  and  a  half^  were  mostly 
educated  at  Eton.  Thus,  Lord  BoUngbroke,  Sir  William  Wyndham,  Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  Lord  Townshend,  Lord  Lyttleton,  Lord  Chatham,  the  elder  Fox,  Lord 
North,  Charles  James  Fox,  Mr.  Wyndham,  the  Marquis  Wellesley,  Lord  Gren- 
^ille.  Canning,  the  Buke  of  Wellington,  Ix>rd  Grey,  and  the  Eari  of  Derby  — 
were  all  Etonians. 

Among  the  celebrities  of  the  CoUege  should  not  be  forgotten  the  periodical 
work  entitled  Tke  EUmian^  the  contributors  to  which  were  Eton  scholars,  and 
the  author-publisher  was  the  Etonian  Charles  Knight— a  name  long  to  be  re- 
membered in  tlie  commonwealth  of  English  literature.*^ 

King*i  CoUege^  which  Henry  founded, in  1441,  at  Cambridge,  to  be  recruited 
from  Eton,  is  Uie  richest  endowed  collegiate  foundation  in  that  University. 

*  The  last  Montem  was  celebrated  at  Whitsuntide,  1844.  The  abolition  of  the 
custom  had  long  been  pressed  upon  the  College  authorities,  and  they  at  length  yield- 
ed to  the  orowmg  condemnation  of  the  ceremony  as  an  exhibition  unworthy  of  the 
present  enlightened  age.  A  memorial  of  the  last  celebration  is  pre^^erved  Ln  that 
picturesque  chronicle  of  events,  the  lUustrated  London  News,  June  1, 1844. 
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Sadtt  Paul's  School  LondoxL 


Christ's  Hospitai^  LoadoxL^The  Writmg  School 
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DIAX  COLIT  AHD  8AI1IT  PAULAS  SCHOOL. 

JoRH  CoLiT,  D.  B.,  Dean  of  the  Oathedrmi  Church  of  St.  Paul  in  London, 
was  bom  in  that  city  in  1466,  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  John  Cofet,  twice  major. 
In  1488,  he  was  sent  to  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  where  he  passed  se^en 
yean,  and  took  the  osuai  degrees  in  arts.  Here  he  studied  Latin,  with  some 
of  the  Greelc  authors  through  a  Latin  medium,  and  mathematics.  Having 
thus  laid  a  good  foundation  for  learning  at  home,  he  traveled  in  France  and 
Italy  from  1498  to  1497 ;  he  had  previously  been  preferred  to  the  rectory  of 
Dennington,  in  Suffolk,  being  then  in  aco1yth*s  orders.  At  Paris,  Colet  became 
acquainted  with  the  scholar  Budieus,  and  was  afterwards  introduced  to  Erasmus. 
In  Italy  he  contracted  a  friendship  with  Grocyn,  Linacre,  Lilly,  and  Latimer,  all 
of  whom  were  studying  the  Greek  language,  then  but  little  known  in  England. 
Whilst  abroid,  he  devoted  himself  to  divinity,  and  the  study  of  the  civil  and 
canon  law.  Colet  returned  to  England  in  1497,  and  subsequently  roee  through 
various  degrees  of  preferment  to  be  Dean  of  St  Paul*8.  By  his  lectures,  and 
other  means,  he  greatly  assisted  the  spirit  of  inquiry  into  the  Holy  Scriptures 
which  eventually  produced  the  Reformation.  He  had,  however,  many  difficul- 
ties to  contend  with ;  and  tired  with  trouble  and  persecution,  he  withdrew  from 
the  world,  resolving,  in  the  midst  of  life  and  health,  to  consecrate  his  fortune  to 
some  lasting  benefaction,  which  he  performed  in  the  foundation  of  St.  PauFs 
School,  at  the  east  end  of  St.  Paul's  churchyard,  in  1512;  and,  "it  is  hard  to 
say  whether  he  left  better  lands  for  the  maintenance  of  his  school,  or  wiser  laws 
for  the  government  thereof.**— (^ceorelift^  to  Fuller), 

The  original  school-house,  built  1508-12,  was  destroyed  in  the  Great  Fire  of 
1666,  but  was  rebuilt  by  Wren.  This  second  school  was  taken  down  in  1824, 
and  the  present  school  built  of  stone  from  tho  designs  of  George  Smith :  it  has 
a  handsome  central  portico  upon  a  rusticated  base,  projecting  over  the  street 
pavement.  The  original  endowment,  and  for  several  years  the  only  endowment 
of  the  school,  was  55^.  14«.  10^</.,  the  annual  rents  of  estates  in  Buckingham- 
shire, which  now  produce  1868/.  164.  lO^d  a-year;  and,  with  other  property, 
make  tho  present  income  of  the  school  upwards  of  5000/.  Lilly,  the  eminent 
grammarian,  the  friend  of  Erasmus  and  Sir  Thomas  More,  was  the  first  master 
of  St  Paul's,  and  **  Lilly's  Grammar"  is  used  to  this  day  in  the  school;  the  Eng- 
lish rudiments  were  written  by  Colet,  the  preface  to  the  first  edition  probably  by 
Cardinal  Wolscy ;  the  Latin  syntax  chiefly  by  Erasmus,  and  the  remainder  by 
Lilly :  thus,  the  book  may  have  been  the  joint  production  of  four  of  the  greatest 
scholars  of  the  age.  Colet  directed  that  the  children  should  not  use  tallow  but 
wax  candles  in  the  school ;  fourpence  entrance-money  was  to  be  given  to  the 
poor  scholar  who  swept  the  school ;  and  the  masters  were  to  have  livery  gowns, 
**  delivered  in  clothe.'* 

Colet  died  in  his  53rd  year,  in  1519.  He  wrote  several  works  in  Latin;  the 
grammar  which  he  composed  for  his  school  was  called  "Paul's  Accidence." 
The  original  Statutes  of  the  school,  signed  by  Dean  Colet,  were,  many  years 
since,  accidentally  picked  up  at  a  bookseller's,  and  by  the  finder  presented  to  the 
British  Museum.  The  school  is  for  158  boys  "of  every  nation,  country,  and 
class :"  the  153  alluding  to  the  number  of  fishes  taken  by  St.  Peter  (Jokn^  xxi.  2). 
The  education  is  entirely  dassical ;  the  presentations  to  the  school  are  in  the 
gift  of  the  Master  of  the  Mercers*  Company;  and  scholars  are  admitted  at 
fifteen,  but  eligible  at  any  age  after  that    Their  only  expense  is  for  books  and 
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■wax  tapers.  There  are  serend  yaluable  ezhibitipne,  decided  at  the  Appogition, 
held  in  the  first  three  days  of  the  fourth  week  after  Easter,  when  a  commemo- 
rative oration  is  delivered  by  the  senior  boy,  and  prises  are  presented  from  the 
governors.  In  the  time  of  the  founder,  the  **Appo8ition  dinner"  was  "an  as- 
sembly and  a  litell  dinner,  ordayned  by  the  surveyor,  not  exceedynge  the  pryce 
of  four  nobles.^ 

In  the  list  of  eminent  Paulines  (as  the  scholars  are  called),  are,  Sir  Anthony 
Benny  and  Sir  William  Paget,  privy  councillors  to  Henry  VUL ;  John  Leland, 
the  antiquary ;  John  Milton,  our  great  epic  and  poet ;  Samuel  Pepys,  the  diarist ; 
John  Strype,  the  ecclesiastical  historian ;  Dr.  Calamy,  the  High  Churchman ; 
the  Great  Duke  of  Marlborough  ;•  R.  W.  Elliston,  the  comedian ;  Sir  C.  Mans- 
field Clarke,  Bart. ;  Lord  Chancellor  Thiro,  &c. 

snwABD  ri.  AKn  cubist's  hospital. 

The  most  munificent  patron  of  education  who  ever  sat  upon  the  British  throne 
was  Edward  YI.,  the  only  son  of  Henry  VIII.  who  snrvived  him.  He  was  bom 
at  Hampton  Court  in  15S7,  on  the  12th  of  October,  which  being  the  vigil  of  St. 
Edward,  "he  received  his  Christian  appellation  in  commemoration  of  the  canon- 
ised king.  His  mother,  Queen  Jane  Seymour,  died  on  the  12th  day  after  giving 
him  birth.  The  child  had  three  step-mothers  in  snccenlon  after  this ;  but  he 
was  probably  not  much  an  object  of  attention  with  either  of  them.  Sir  John 
Hayward,  who  has  written  the  history  of  his  life  and  reign  with  great  fullness, 
says  that  he  "  was  brought  up  among  nurses  until  he  arrived  at  the  age  of  six 
years.  He  was  then  committed  to  the  care  of  Dr.  (afterwards  Sir  Anthony) 
Cook,  and  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  John^  Cheke,  the  former  of  whom  appears  to 
havo  undertaken  the  prince's  instruction  in  philosophy  and  divinity,  the  latter  in 
Greek  and  Latin.'*  He  succeeded  to  the  throne  when  little  more  than  nine  years 
of  age.  The  conduct  of  the  young  prince  towards  his  instructors  was  uniformly 
courteous ;  and  his  generous  disposition  won  for  him  the  highest  esteem.  In 
common  with  the  children  of  the  rich  and  great,  he  was  from  his  cradle  sur- 
rounded with  means  of  amusement.  It  is  related  that  at  the  age  of  five  years, 
a  splendid  present  was  made  to  him  by  his  godfather,  Archbishop  Cranmer; 
the  gift  was  a  costly  service  of  silver,  consisting  of  dishes,  plates,  spoons,  &c. 
The  child  was  oveijoycd  with  the  present,  when  the  prince's  valet,  seeking  to 
impress  on  his  mind  its  value,  observed :  **  Tour  highness  will  be  pleased  to 
remember  that  although  this  beautiful  present  is  yours,  it  must  be  kept  entirely 
to  yourself;  for  if  others  are  permitted  to  touch  it,  it  will  be  entirely  spoiled." 
**  My  good  Hinbrook,"  replied  the  prince,  mildly,  **  if  no  one  can  touch  these 
valuables  without  spoiling  them,  how  do  you  then  suppose  they  would  ever  have 
been  given  to  me?"  Next  day,  Edward  invited  a  party  of  young  friends  to  a 
feast,  which  was  served  upon  the  present  of  plate ;  and  upon  the  departure  of 
the  young  guests,  he  gave  to  each  of  them  an  article  of  the  service,  as  a  mark 
of  regard. 

Cranmer,  to  encourage  Edward  in  his  studies,  was  in  the  habit  of  correspond- 
ing with  him  once  a  week,  and  requiring  of  him  an  account  of  what  he  had 
done  during  that  time.  The  prince  also  complied  with  the  request  of  his  vener- 
able godfather,  by  keeping  a  journal,  for  which  purpose  he  divided  a  sheet  of 
paper  into  five  coluoms,  and  under  that  arrangement  recorded  his  progress  in 
mythology,  history,  geography,  mathematics,  and  philosophy. 
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AtllM  age  of  Mmm,  Sdwird  b  «id  to  kavv  poMMnd  a  critloil  kaowte^ 
«f  tim  Qwtk  and  Latiii  knguages;  and  to  ha^e  eonTeraed  fluently  In  fVeneh, 
,  and  Italiaa.  A  manaaeiipl  Ib  ftUl  preaerTed  in  the  British  Muaenm^ 
; a  eoOaotlon  of  hia  exeraaes  In  Greek  and  Latin;  aeTeral  of  his Itt- 
leia,  in  iHndi  and  Latin,  written  with  aingnhtr  aoewaiey  of  dietion,  are  ahM> 
extant;  and  when  to  his  other  aoconpUahmenta  it  ia  added  that  he  was  well 
^leraed  in  natnnl  phiktaophy,  astronomy,  and  logw,  hia  aoqairements  will  he 
aikiwed  to  hate  been  exttaonllnary.  **11iIb  chad,"*  aays  Garden,  the  eelebimted 
phywiflian,  who  had  fiteqnently  eonTeraed  with  Edward,  ^*was  ao  bred,  had  aooh 
paitB,  was  of  seek  expeetation,  that  he  looked  like  a  miiade  of  a  man;  and  in 
Mm  waa  such  an  att«npt  of  Nature,  that  not  only  England,  b«t  the  worid,  had 
reason  to  lament  his  bdng  ao  eariy  snatched  away.** 

Few  events  in  the  history  of  Chriatian  benoTolenoe  are  ao  minntely  recorded 
as  the  foundation  of  Christ's  Hoapital.  At  the  aame  time,  Edward  founded  8L 
Thomaa*s  and  Bridewell  Hospitals ;  the  three  foundations  forming  part  of  a  com- 
prchensiTe  scheme  of  charity,  reaulting  from  a  aermon  preached  before  the 
King  by  the  pkius  Bishop  Ridley,  at  Weatminster,  in  Iftltt.  The  Bishop,  dia- 
coursing  on  the  excellence  of  charity,  **  made  a  fraitfol  and  goodly  exhortation 
to  the  rich  to  be  mercifol  unto  the  poor,  and  also  to  move  such  as  were  in  au- 
thority, to  travail  by  some  charitable  waya  and  means,  to  comfort  and  relieTe 
them."  £dward*s  heart  was  touched  by  the  earnestness  of  the  appeal,  and 
**  understanding  that  a  great  number  of  poor  people  did  awarm  in  this  realm, 
and  chiefly  in  the  city  of  London,  and  that  no  good  order  was  taken  of  them,** 
he  sent  the  Bishop  a  message  when  the  sermon  was  ended,  desiring  him  not  to 
depart  till  he  had  spoken  with  him.  As  soon  as  he  waa  at  leisure,  he  took  him 
aside  into  a  private  gallery,  where  he  made  him  sit  down,  and  be  covered;  and 
giving  him  hearty  thanks  for  his  sermon,  entered  into  conversation  on  several 
points,  which,  according  to  his  usual  practice,  he  had  noted  down  for  special 
consideration.  Of  this  interview,  the  venerable  Ridley  remarked:  *' Truly, 
truly,  1  could  never  have  thought  that  excellency  to  have  been  in  his  grace,  but 
that  I  beheld  and  heard  it  m  him.** 

Adverting,  at  length,  to  the  Bishop's  exhortation  In  behalf  of  the  poor,  Ed- 
ward greatly  commended  it,  and  it  had  evidently  made  a  powerfol  impression 
upon  his  mind.  He  then  acknowledged  the  application  of  Ridley's  exhortation 
to  himself,  and  prayed  the  Bishop  to  say  his  mind  as  to  what  ways  were  best  to 
be  taken.  Ridley  hesitated  for  a  moment  to  reply.  At  length,  he  obeerved 
that  the  dty  of  London,  as  well  on  account  of  the  extreme  poverty  which  pre- 
vailed there  on  th%  one  hand,  and  of  the  wi^  and  charitable  disposition  of  its 
more  wealthy  inhabitanta  on  the  other,  would  alTord  a  favorable  opening  for 
the  exercise  of  the  royal  bounty ;  and  advised  that  letters  should  be  forthwith 
directed  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  requiring  him,  with  such  assistants  as  he  might 
think  meet,  to  consult  upon  the  matter.  Edward  wrote  the  letter  upon  the  In- 
stant, and  charged  Ridley  to  deliver  it  himself;  and  hia  deUght  was  maniliested 
In  the  seal  ^th  which  he  undertook  the  commission,  for  the  King's  letter  and 
meesage  were  delivered  on  the  same  evening.  On  the  folfowfaig  day  Ridley 
dined  with  the  Lord  Mayor,  who,  with  two  Aldermen  and  six  Commoners,  took 
the  King's  proposal  into  consideration;  other  oouncillora  were  added,  and  at 
length  the  plan  recommended  to  his  Majesty  was  to  provide  Christ*s  Hospital 
for  the  eduoatloa  of  poor  children;  St.  Thoma8*8,  for  the  relief  of  the  rick  and 
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SeeBged ;  and  Bridewell,  for  the  correction  and  amendment  of  the  idle  and  the 
▼agabond. 

For  Chri8t*8  Hospital  was  granted  the  monastery  of  the  Grey  Friars;  the 
King  also  presenting  the  foundation  with  a  considerable  stock  of  linen,  which  the 
commissioners,  who  had  lately  been  appointed  to  inspect  the  churches  In  and 
aboot  the  metropolis,  had  deemed  snperflttoos  for  the  performance  of  divine 
service,  as  celebrated  since  the  Reformation.  For  the  second  hospital,  an 
almonry  was  fitted  up ;  and  for  the  third  hospital,  Edward  granted  his  royal 
.  palace  of  Bridewell.  He  then  bestowed  certain  lands  for  the  support  of  these 
foundations ;  and  having  signed  the  instrument,  ejaculated  in  the  hearing  of  his 
€k>uncil — "  Lord,  I  yield  thee  most  hearty  thanks,  that  thou  hast  given  me  life 
this  long,  to  finish  this  work  to  the  glory  of  thy  name.** 

''  A  large  picture,  (attributed  to  Holbein,)  which  hangs  in  the  Great  Hall  of 
Christ's  Hospital,  portrays  this  interesting  scene.  The  young  monarch  sits  on 
an  elevated  throne,  in  a  scarlet  and  ermined  robe,  holding  the  sceptre  in  his 
left  hand,  and  presenting  with  the  other  the  Charter  to  the  kneeling  Lord  Mayor. 
By  his  side  stands  the  Chancellor  holding  the  seals,  and  next  to  him  are  other 
officers  of  State.  Bishop  Ridley  kneels  before  him  with  uplifted  hands,  as  if 
supplicating  a  blessing  on  the  event ;  whilst  the  Aldermen,  &c.,  with  the  Lord 
Mayor,  kneel  on  both  sides,  occupying  the  middle  ground  of  the  picture ;  and 
lastly,  in  front,  are  a  double  row  of  boys  on  one  side,  and  girls  on  the  other, 
from  the  master  and  matron  down  to  the  boy  and  girl  who  have  stepped 
forward  from  their  respective  rows,  and  kneel  with  raised  hands  before  the 
King." 

Edward  lived  about  a  month  after  signing  the  Charter  of  Incorporation  of  the 
Royal  Hospitals:  in  the  spring  of  1552  he  had  been  seized  with  the  small-pox, 
when  he  had  scarcely  recovered  from  the  measles ;  a  consumptive  cough  came 
on ;  his  medical  advisers  were  dismissed,  and  bis  cure  entrusted  to  the  ignorant 
empiricisms  of  an  old  nurse ;  this  disorder  was  greatly  aggravated,  and  he  died 
in  the  arms  of  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  on  the  6th  July,  1558,  in  the  sixteenth  year 
of  his  age,  praying  God  to  receive  his  spirit,  and  to  defend  the  realm  from 
papistry. 

The  Old  Grey  Friars  buildings  adjoining  Newgate-street  were  now  repaired 
by  aid  of  the  citizens^  benefactions,  and  in  November,  1552,  there  were  admitted 
840  "pooro  fathcricsse  children"  within  the  ancient  monastery  waUs.  *'0n 
Christmas-day,"  says  Stow,  **  while  the  Lord  Maior  and  Aldermen  rode  to  Paul's, 
the  children  of  Christ's  Hospitall  stood  from  St.  Lawrence-lane  end  in  Clieape 
towards  Paul's,  all  in  one  livery  of  russet  cotton,  840  in  number;  and  at  Easter 
next  they  were  in  blue^  at  the  Spittle,  and  so  have  continncd  ever  since."  Hence 
the  popular  name  of  the  Hospital,  '*  the  Blue-Coat  School" 

ffince  this  period,  the  income  of  the  institution  has  known  much  fluctuation ; 
and  consequently,  the  number  of  inmates.  The  840  children  with  which  the 
Hospital  opened  had  dwindled  m  1580  to  150.  The  object  of  the  institution  has 
also,  in  the  lapse  of  time,  become  materially  changed,  which  may  in  a  great 
measure  be  attributed  to  the  influence  of  the  Governors,  or  benefactors,  its  chief 
supporters. 

The  Hospital,  with  the  church  of  the  monastery,  was  destroyed  by  the  Great 
I\re,  but  was  soon  rebuilt.  Later  was  added  the  Mathematical  School,  founded 
by  Charles  II.,  in  1672,  for  40  boys,  to  be  instructed  in  navigation;  they  are 
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^KI■g^l  Boya^**  wd  iNtr  a  iNidge  m  Ae  right  ahoiilder;  and  there  Wm 
eabeeqnently  added,  by  the  legacy  of  a  GoTemor,  a  snbordumte  Mathematkal 
BdMol  of  1ft  boya  (*«Th6  Tvelvea^'X  who  wear  «  bwlge  on  the  left  ahoulder ; 
and  laaUy,  to  thcae  have  been  added  <'The  Twoe.** 

Thia  waa  the  int  cooalderable  eztenaioii  of  the  ayatem  of  edaoatioo  at  the 
Hoapitali  which  onginaUy  oonaiated  of  a  grammar^cfaool  for  boya,  and  a  oepa- 
rateachoolfbrgiria,  the  ktter  being  taught  to  read,  aew,  and  marie.  A  book  is 
preaerved  containing  the  recorda  of  the  Hospital  from  its  foundation,  and  the 
anthem  aong  by  the  firat  chUdren. 

Of  the  achool  boildfaiga,  we  engrave  the  interior  of  the  Writhig  8ohool{  % 
large  edifiee  baUt  by  Sir  Christopher  Wien,  in  1604,  at  the  expense  of  Sir  John 
Moore,  of  whom  a  marble  atatne  is  placed  in  the  fii^ade.  Of  the  ancient  Friary*— 
portione  of  the  doiatera  only  remain.  The  great  Dining  Hall  waa  commenced 
in  1885,  and  la  built  partly  on  tfie  ancient  wall  of  London,  and  partly  on  the 
foondation  of  the  refectory  of  the  monastery.  It  is  a  vast  edifice  in  the  Tndor- 
atyle,  by  Shaw,  the  principal  front  facing  Newgate-street,  with  the  enclosed 
play-groond;  the  Hall,  with  its  lobby  and  organ  gallery,  is  178  feet  long:  it  is 
fit  by  nine  large  windows,  and  is,  next  to  Westminster  Hall,  the  noblest  room 
in  the  metropolis.  Hero  besides  the  large  Charter  picture,  already  described,-  is 
apahiting  by  Verrio,  of  James  11.  on  his  throne,  receiving  "the  Mathematical 
Boys,"  in  the  same  form  as  at  their  annual  presentation  to  this  day ;  though  in 
Yerrio*s  picture  are  girls  as  well  as  boys. 

**In  this  Han  are  held  the  ^^Suppings  in  Public,**  on  the  seven  Sunday  even- 
hags  preeedii^  Baster  Sunday,  and  on  that  evening,  to  which  visitors  are  ad- 
mitted by  tickets.  The  tables  are  laid  with  cheese  in  wooden  bowls ;  beer  in 
wooden  piggina^  poured  from  leathern  jacks;  and  bread  brought  in  huge  bas- 
kets. The  official  company  then  enter,  the  Lord  Mayor  or  President  takiiig 
Us  aeat  in  a  chair  made  of  oak  from  old  St.  Katherino^s  Church ;  a  hymn  is 
sung,  accompanied  by  the  organ ;  a*Grecian  reads  the  evening  service  from  the 
pulpit,  silence  being  enforced  by  three  strokes  of  a  hammer.  After  prayers, 
the  meal  oommenoes,  the  visitors  walking  between  the  tables.  At  its  close,  the 
**  trade  boys**  take  up  the  {uggins  and  Jacks,  baskets,  bowls,  and  candlesticks, 
and  pass  in  procession  before  the  authorities,  bowing  to  them ;  the  entire  800 
boys  thus  pasang  out. 

**The  Spital  (or  Hospital)  Sermons  are  preached  in  Christchureh,  Kewgato- 
street,  on  Easter  Monday  and  Tuesday.  On  Monday,  the  children  proceed  to 
the  Manrfon  House,  and  return  in  procession  to  Cliristchurch  with  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  City  authorities,  to  hear  the  sermon.  On  Tuesday,  the  chUdren 
again  go  to  the  Manston  House,  and  pass  tiirough  the  Egyptian  Hall  before  the 
Lord  Mayor,  each  boy  receiving  a  glass  of  wine,  two  buns,  and  a  shilling ;  the 
monitors  half-a-crown  each,  and  the  Grecians  a  guinea.  They  then  return  to 
Ohristdiurch,  as  on  Monday.** 

At  the  first  Drawing-room  of  the  year,  forty  <*  Mathematical  Boys*'  are  pns 
aenled  to  the  Sovereign,  who  gives  them  8/.  8t.  as  a  gratuity.  To  this,  other 
members  of  the  Royal  Family  formerly  added  smaller  sums,  and  the  whole  waa 
divided  among  the  ten  boys  who  left  the  sehool  in  the  year.  On  the  illness  of 
King  Qeorge  m.  these  presentations  were  discon^ued ;  but  the  Goveinors  of 
the  Bospitd  oontiamd  to  pay  1/.  8«.,  the  amount  ordinarily  received  by  eacii, 
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to  erery  boj  on  quitting.  Tlie  practioe  of  veeoiTing  the  cbfldron  wu  reTiyed 
|>y  William  IV. 

.  £ach  of  the  *^  Mathematical  Boys'*  having  passed  his  Trintty-Honse  exandna- 
tion  and  received  testimonials  of  his  good  conduct,  is  presented  with  a  watch, 
worth  from  91,  to  IS/.,  in  addition  to  an  outfit  of  clothes,  books,  mathematical 
loBtraments,  a  Gunter's  scale,  a  quadrant,  and  sea^est  On  St.  Matthew's  Day, 
(Sept  21,)  *'the  Grecians"  deliver  orations,  this  behig  a  relic  of  the  scholanT 
disputations  in  the  cloisters. 

The  dress  of  the  Blue-Ck>at  Boys  is  the  costume  of  the  citizens  of  London  at 
the  time  of  the  foundation  of  the  Hospital,  when  blue  coats  were  the  common 
luLbit  of  the  apprentices  and  serving-men,  and  y^ow  stockings  were  generally 
worn.  This  dress  is  the  nearest  approach  to  the  monkish  costume  now  worn ; 
the  dark-blue  coat  with  a  closely-fitting  body  and  loose  sleeves,  being  the  ancient 
tunic,  and  the  undei>coat  or  "  yellow,'*  the  Meeveless  undeMunic  of  the  mon- 
astery. The  red  leathern  girdle  corresponds  to  the  hempen  cord  of  the  IHar. 
Yellow  worsted  stockings,  a  flat  black  woolen  cap,  (scarcely  larger  than  a  sau- 
cer,) and  a  derioal  neckband,  complete  the  dress. 

"  The  education  of  the  boys  consists  of  rea<&ig,  writing,  and  arithmetic, 
French,  the  classics,  and  the  mathematics.  There  are  sixteen  Exhibitions  for 
scholars  at  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  ftc.  There  are  also  sepa- 
rate trusts  held  by  the  Governors  of  the  Hosf^tal,  which  are  distributed  to  poor 
widows,  to  the  blind,  and  in  apprenticing  boys,  kc  The  annual  income  of  the 
Hospitel  is  about  50,000/. ;  its  ordinary  disbursements  48,000/." 

Among  the  eminent  Bl%ie$  are  I<eigh  Hunt;  Thomas  Barnes,  many  years 
editor  of  the  Jlinen  newspaper ;  Thomas  Mitchell,  the  transbtor  of  Aristo- 
.  phancs ;  S.  T.  Coleridge,  the  poet,  and  Charies  Lamb,  his  contemporary ;  Middle- 
ton,  Bishop  of  Calcutta ;  Jeremiah  Markland,  the  best  sohoUr  and  critic  of  the  last 
century;  Samuel  Richardson,  the  noveUst ;  Joshua  Barnes,  the  scholiast ;  Bishop 
Stillingfleet;  Camden,  *'the  nourrioe  of  antiquitie ;"  and  Campion,  the  learned 
Jesuit  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth.  Coleridge,  Charies  Lamb,  and  Leigh  Hunt  have 
published  many  interesting  leminiscences  of  their  contemporaries  in  the  schooL 

*'  The  subordinate  estabUshment  is  at  Hertford,  to  which  the  younger  boys 
arc  sent  preparatory  to  their  entering  on  the  foundation  in  London.  At  Hert- 
ford there  is  likewise  accommodation  for  80  girls.  / 

**  Besides  the  Lord  Mayor,  Court  of  Aldermen,  and  twelve  members  of  the 
Common  Council,  who  are  Governors  ex  t^io^  there  are  between  400  and  500 
other  Governors,  at  the  head  of  whom  are  the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert,  with 
the  Prince  of  Wales  and  Prince  Alfred.  The  Duke  of  Cambridge  is  President. 
The  qualification  for  Governor  is  a  donation  of  500/. ;  an  Alderman  may  nom- 
inate a  Governor  for  election  at  half-price.  There  are  from  1400  to  1500  children 
on  the  foundation,  including  those  at  the  branch  establishment  at  Hertford. 
About  200  boys  are  admitted  annuoXy,  (at  the  age  of  from  seven  to  ten  years,) 
by  presentations  of  the  Govemon ;  the  Queen,  the  Lord  Mayor  (two  presenta- 
tions,) and  the  Court  of  Aldermen,  presenting  annually,  and  the  other  Govern- 
ors in  rotation,  so  that  the  privilege  occurs  about  once  in  three  or  four  yeais. 
•  A  list  of  the  Governors  having  presentations  is  published  annuaOy  in  Mareh, 
and  is  to  be  had  at  the  counting-house  of  the  Hospital.  *  Grecians'  and  *  King's 
Boys,*  remain  in  the  school  after  they  are  fifteen  yeam  old ;  bat  the  other  boys 
leave  at  that  age." 
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It  k  one  of  Um  mfrdiiig  glorias  of  uieieiii  Wwtmiiiater  tlttl  it  has  boea.  A 
•wt  of  lewmiig  daoe  tho  tUno  wken  it  was  a  '^  thorny  isUod,**  and  at  least  oiglit 
oentnriM  since  was  rebuilt  the  Abbej  Gbnroh  **to  the  honour  of  God  and  8t 
Peter.**  The  queen  of  the  Confessor  is  rekted  to  have  pkyed  with  a  Westmis* 
sler  adiokr  in  grammar,  versssi  and  logic,  as  she  met  him  in  hk  way  from  the 
monastery  school  to  the  pakoe,  as  rekted  by  the  chronicler  with  all  Uie  cireafi- 
stantial  minuteness  of  the  account  of  a  royal  visit  of  yesterday.  Squally  direiBt 
k  the  evidence  that  from  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Edward  IIL,  down  f 
the  disMilution  of  the  Abbey,  a  salary  was  pud  to  a  sehoohnaster,  styled  ^^Ma- 
jpuftr  SekiUarimm  pro  tmditiomt  pm$rormm  jrasMMrficoi'iim,**  who  was  distin* 
guished  fti>m  the  person  who  tangfat  the  children  of  the  choir  to  sing. 

The  earliest  school  was  thus  an  appurtenance  of  the  monastery ;  and  k  indtt* 
ded  hi  the  draft  (in  the  arohtTee  of  the  CSu^iter,)  of  the  new  establishment  fbr 
the  See  of  Westminster. 

During  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  Osrdlnal  Pole  appears  to  hare  snflbred  th» 
school  to  kngttkh  wholly  unsupported.  Her  successor  enforced  the  right  of 
election  to  studenteUps,  restored  the  revenues,  and  the  foundation  of  an  Upper 
and  Lower  Master  and  fi»ty  scholars,  and  gave  the  present  statutes,  whence 
Bimbeth  has  received  the  honorabk  titk  of  Foundress.  Thk  Queen  addkd  an 
Important  statute  to  regulate  the  mode  of  election  of  novitktes  hito  Sl  Petei^ 
Oc^ege.    Evelyn  has  recorded  one  of  these  examinations : — 

'«In  16ftl,  May  IS,  I  heard  and  ssw  such  ezerckes  at  the  election  of  schokss 
at  Westminster  School  to  be  sent  to  the  University,  in  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew, 
and  Arabic,  in  themes  and  extemporary  Terses,  with  such  readiness  and  will  s» 
wonderfiilly  astonished  me  in  such  youths." 

Dean  Goodman  was  the  next  beneftctor,  in  obtaining  a  perpetual  grant  of  hk 
prebend  of  Ghiswick,  to  be  a  pkoe  of  reftige  for  the  members  ef  the  Chapter 
and  College  whenever  pestilenee  might  be  desokttng  Westminster.  During  this 
Deanship,  the  scholars  were  lodged  in  one  spacious  chamber,  their  commons 
were  regulated,  and  the  apartments  of  the  Masters  reoeived  an  increase  of  com* 
foK  and  acoommodation.  Among  the  earliest  grants  k  a  perpetual  annuity  of 
twenty  marhs,  made  in  ISM^  by  Cecil,  Lord  High  TVeaanrer,  to  be  preeented  ^ 
gifts  to  schokra  elected  to  either  of  the  UniversltiM,  .  . 

Before  the  middk  of  the  reign  of  SUsabeth,  the  rudiments  of  the  Gre^  k»>' 
guage  were  taught  to  boys  at  Westminster  School;  and  Harrison,  in  hU  prekee 
to  Holinshed,  about  1589,  states  that  the  boys  of  the  three  great  coDegtate 
sebook  (Winchester,  Eton,  and  Westminster,)  were  **well  entered  in  the  know^^ 
edge  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  tongues  and  rules  of  versifying.** 

Dean  Goodman  had  fbr  hk  successor  that  man  of  prayer  and  **most  rast^ 
preacher,**  Dr.  Launcdot  Andrewes,  who  would  often  supply  the  place  of  the^ 
Masters  for  a  week  together.  Itwasoneofhkshnple  pleasures,  **  with  a  sweet- 
ness and  compliance  with  the  recreations  of  youth,**  always  to  be  attended,.l|i 
hk  Bttk  retirements  to  the  cheerfol  vilkge  of  Ghiswick,  by  two  of  hk  schokm; 
and  often  thrice  in  the  week,  it  k  sidd,  he  assembled  about  him  in  hk%tudjr 
those  of  the  Upper  Font;  and  the  earnest  nttk  drdle  frequently  through  tfie 
whok  evenbg,  wMi  reverential  attention  heard  hk  exposition  of  the  Sscredl 
Text;  whik  he  ako  pointed  ovt  to  thsm  tibon  •owees  of  knowledge  in  Greek 
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And  Latin,  from  which  he  had  gathered  his  own  stores  of  raried  learning. — Wsl- 

••  cott's  MemoriaU  of  Westminster, 

Once  more  eyil  days  fell  upon  the  rising  school.    The  Abbey  was  desecrated, 

'mnd  the  families  of  the  scholars  were  threatened  or  assailed  by  the  horrors  of 
the  Great  Rebellion,  when  Parliament,  having  for  about  four  years  exercised 

')>ower  over  the  School  through  a  Committee,  in  1649  assumed  a  protectorate, 
entrusting  the  management  of  the  School  to  a  government  of  fifty  members 
Established  in  the  Deanery.    The  fee  or  inheritance  of  many  of  the  Abbey 

'  estates  was  sold ;  old  rents  only  being  reserved  to  the  College.  This  control 
lasted  until  the  Restoration  In  1660;  since  which  period  the  scholars  have  been 
maintained  by  the  common  revenues  of  the  Collegiate  Church,  at  a  cost  of  about 
1200L  a  year. 

The  Queen*s  Scholars  wear  caps  and  gowns;  and  there  are  four  "Bishop^s 
Boys"  educated  free,  who  wear  purple  gowns,  and  have  60/.  annually  amongst 
them.  Besides  this  foundation,  a  (preat  number  of  sons  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry  are  educated  here.  Of  the  Queen^s  Scholars  an  examination  takes  place 
in  Rogation  week,  when  four  are  elected  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  four 

'  to  Christchurch,  Oxford ;  scholarships  of  about  60/.  a  year. 

The  scholars  from  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  Shell  Forms  "stand  out"  in  Latin, 
Greek,  and  grammatical  questionings,  on  the  Wednesday  before  Ascension  Day, 

'  in  the  presence  of  the  Head  Kaster,  who  presides  as  umpire,  when  the  success- 
ful competitors  being  chosen  to  fill  the  vacancies,  "the  Captain  of  the  Election" 

*  is  chaired  round  Dean^s  Tard,  or  the  school  court.  On  Rogation  Tuesday,  a 
dinner  is  given  to  the  electors,  and  all  persons  connected  with  the  School,  by 

'  ibe  Dean  and  Chapter ;  and  any  old  Westminster  scholar  of  sufficient  rank  or 
etaading  is  entitled  to  attend  it.    After  dinner,  epigrams  are  spoken  by  a  large 

'  pMportion  of  the  Queen's  Scholars.  There  are  several  funds  available  to  needy 
scholars ;  and  the  whole  foundation  and  school  is  managed  by  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  Westminster. 

The  school  buildings  are  In  part  ancient.  You  enter  the  School  court  from 
the  Broad  Sanctuary,  through  an  archway  in  a  block  of  houses  of  medisBval 
«rohitecture.    The  porch  of  the  School  is  stated  to  have  been  designed  by  Inigo 

'  Jones.  On  the  north  front  is  the  racket-court,  formed  against  part  of  the  west 
wall  of  the  dormitory.  The  venerable  School  itself,  once  the  dormitory  of  the 
monks,  ranges  behmd  the  eastern  cloister  of  the  Abbey.  It  is  a  long  and  spa- 
eious  building,  with  a  semicircular  recess  at  one  end,  the  Head  Master^s  table 
■fitanding  in  front  of  it;  four  tiers  of  forms,  one  above  the  other,  are  ranged 
along  the  eastern  and  western  walls ;  and  the  room  has  a  massive  open-timber 
roof  of  chestnut.  The  Upper  and  Lower  Schools  are  divided  by  a  bar,  which 
'Ibrmerly  bore  a  curtain :  over  this  baron  Shrove  Tuesday,  at  eleven  o^clock,  the 
Allege  cook,  attended  by  a  verger,  having  made  his  obeisance  to  the  Masters, 
proceeds  to  toss  a  pancake  into  the  Upper  School,  once  a  warning  to  proceed  to 
dinner  in  the  Hall.*  « 

*  An  interesting  tradition  Is  attached  to  the  bar  at  the  time  It  bore  a  curtain. 
Two  boys  at  play,  by  chance  made  a  grievous  rent  in  the  pendent  drapery ;  and  one 
of  the  delinauents  sufiered  his  genenras  companion  to  bear  the  penalty  of  the  offence 
- — a  severe  floflrging.  Long  years  went  by;  the  Civil  War  had  parted  chief  friendi*; 
lind  the  bovs  nad  grown  up  to  manhood,  unknown  to  each  other.  One  of  them,  now 
Mcome  a  Judge  and  Bturay  Republican,  was  presiding  at  the  trial  of  acme  captive 
cavalian,  and  was  ready  to  upbraid  ana  aentenoe  them,  when  be  recognized  in  the 
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The  School  18  ftmught  with  pious  memoriofl.  Here  **  that  sweet  singer  of  the 
Temple,  George  Herbert,**  was  reared;  and  that  love  of  choral  music,  which 
**was  his  heaven  upon  eartii,**  was,  no  doubt,  implanted  here,  while  ho  went  up 
to  pray  in  the  glorious  Abbey.  And  it  was  here  that  South,  in  his  loyal  child- 
hood, reader  of  the  Latin  prayers  for  the  morning,  publicly  prayed  for  Gbarlea 
L  by  name,  "but  an  hour  or  two  at  most  before  his  sacred  head  was  struck  off.** 
Nor  oan  we  foiget  among  the  ushers,  the  melody  of  whose  Latin  poems  had  led 
him  to  be  called  ** Sweet  Yinny  Bourne;**  or  the  mastership  of  Busby,  who 
mMisted  his  rod  to  be  the  sieye  to  prove  good  scholars,  and  walked  with  covered 
head  before  Charles  IL ;  then  humbly  at  the  gate  assured  his  Mijesty  that  it  wsa 
necessary  for  his  dignity  before  hb  boys  to  be  the  greatest  man  there,  evea 
though  a  king  wore  present  How  successfolly,  too,  is  Busby  commemorated  hi 
the  whole-length  portrait  of  the  great  school-master  standing  beside  his  favorite 
pupil,  Spratt  Upon  the  walls  are  inscribed  many  great  names ;  and  in  tho 
library  is  preserved  part  of  the  form  on  which  Dryden  once  sat,  and  on  which 
his  autograph  is  out 

In  the  Omnu  Almmmorum^  or  list  of  fiundoHon  scholars,  are  Bishops  Overall 
and  Bavis,  transiators  of  the  Bible;  Hakluyt,  collector  of  Voyages;  Gunter,^ 
inventor  of  the  Scale;  *'Ka8ter  George  Herbert;**  the  poets  Cowley  and  Dry- 
den; South;  Locke;  Jffishops  Atterbuiy,  Spratt,  and  Pearce;  the  poet  Prior^ 
and  Stepney  the  statesman;  Bowe  and  ** Sweet  Yinny  Bourne,**  the  poets; 
OhurohiU,  the  satirist;  Warren  Hastings;  Sverard  Home,  surgeon;  Dr.  Drury, 
of  Harrow  School,  1^  Among  the  other  eminent  persons  educated  here  atf 
Lord  Burleigh ;  Ben  Jonson;  Nat  Lee;  Bt  GhrisU^er  Wren;  Jasper  Mayno^ 
the  poet;  Barton  Booth,  the  actor;  Blackmore,  Browne,  Dyer,  Hammond,  AariMi 
HiU,  Oowper,  and  Southey,  the  poets;  Home  Tooke;  Gibbon,  the  historian ; 
Gunberland,  the  dramatist;  Oofanan  the  Younger;  Sir  Francis  Burdett;  Har- 
oourt,  Archbishop  of  York ;  the  ICarqnia  of  Lansdowne ;  Lord  John  RusseU; 
the  MarquiB  of  Anglesey;  Sfar  John  Ohm  HobhouM  (Lord  Broughton);  George 
Bidder,  of  caloalating  fiune,  now  the  eminent  dvil  engmeer. 

Among  the  eminent  Hasten  are  Gamden,  **the  Fausanias  of  England,**  wh« 
had  Ben  Jonson  for  a  scholar;  and  Dr.  Busby,  who  had  Dryden,  and  who,  o«l 
of  the  bench  of  bishops,  taught  dxteen. 

The  College  HaU,  originally  the  Abbot*s  refectory,  was  built  by  Abbot  UtUnf* 
Ion,  tmf^  Edward  IIL:  the  floor  is  paved  with  chequered  Turkish  marble;  at 
the  south  end  is  a  musician's  gallery,  now  used  sa  a  pf  atry,  and  behind  are  bat* 
teriea  and  hatches;  at  the  north  side,  upon  a  dais,  is  the  high  table;  those  be- 
low, of  chestnut-wood,  aro  said  to  have  heen  formed  out  of  the  wreck  of  the 
Armada.  The  roof-timbers  spring  firom  carved  corbels,  with  angels  bearii^ 
■hieida  of  the  Confessor^  and  Abbot's  arms;  and  a  sssall  louvre  rises  above  the 
oentral  hearth,  upon  which  in  whUer  a  wood  and  charcoal  fire  used  to  bum  untfl 
the  year  185a*    The  Library  is  a  modem  Italian  room,  and  contains  several 

worn  features  of  one  gray-haired  veteran,  the  weQ-rmnembered  kwk  of  the  gallaal 
boy  who  had  once  borne  punishment  for  him.  Bv  certain  answers  which  in  the  ex- 
amfaiatioo  he  elicited,  his  suspicions  were  confirmed ;  and  with  an  immediate  resolv% 
he  posted  lo  London,  where,  by  his  influeoos  with  Oliver  Cromwell,  he  uncceeded  J% 
pfeserving  his  eariy  friend  feom  the  soaflbld.— Walcott**  Mtmorinb  of  Wtstmmdtr. 

^  Fires  oontinned  to  be  made  on  a  hearth  in  the  middle  of  the  hall  called  the  rare- 
dos,  in  many  ooliege  halls  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  untU  about  the  yesr  {att. 
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memorials  of  the  attachment  of  "Westminsters."  The  old  dormitory,  built  in 
X880,  was  the  granary  of  the  monastery ;  and  was  replaced  by  the  present  dor- 
mitory in  1722,  from  the  designs  of  the  Earl  of  Burlington :  its  walls  are  thick- 
ly inscribed  with  names.  Here  Latin  plays  are  represented  upon  the  second 
Thursday  in  December,  and  the  Monday  before  and  afler  that  day.  These  per- 
formances superseded  the  old  Hysterics  and  Moralities  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Mary,  when  the  boy  actors  were  chiefly  the  acolytes,  who  served  at  mass.  War- 
ton  mentions  that  this  "liberal  exercise  is  yet  preserved,  and  in  the  spirit  of  true 
classical  purity,  at  the  College  of  Westminster.**  Garrick  designed  scenery  for 
these  pieces;  but  the  modem  dresses  formerly  used  were  not  exchanged  for 
Greek  costume  until  1889.  The  plays  acted  of  late  years  have  been  the  Aftdria^ 
Phormio^  Bunuehus^  and  Adelphi,  of  Terence,  with  Latin  prologue  and  epilogue 
ideasantly  reflecting  in  their  humor  events  of  the  day.  Two  new  scenes  were 
drawn  for  the  theatre,  in  1867,  by  Professor  Cockerell,  R.  A. 

Boating  is  a  favorite  recreation  of  the  Westminsters,  who  have  often  contest- 
ed the  championship  of  the  Thames  with  Eton.  On  May  4,*  1837,  the  West- 
minsters won  a  match  at  Eton ;  when,  by  desire  of  William  lY.,  the  victors 
tisited  Windsor  Castle,  and  were  there  received  by  the  good-natured  king. 

RUOBT  SCHOOL. 

Rngby  Grammar  School  was  founded  by  Lawrence  Sheriff,  a  native  of  Rogby^ 
who  had  accumulated  a  large  fortune  in  dealing  with  the  fruits  and  spices  of  the 
West  Indies.  He  was  warden  of  the  Grocers*  Company  in  1566;  and  in  Fox*8 
Book  of  Martyrs  he  is  spoken  of  as  **  servant  to  the  Lady  Eliiabeth,  and  sworn 
tnto  her  Grace,*'  which  seems  to  imply  that  he  was  ** grocer  to  the  Queen:**  he 
kept  shop  "near  to  Newgate  Market** '  Sheriff  died  in  1567,  and  by  his  last 
will,  made  seven  weeks  previously,  bequdkthed  a  third  of  his  Middlesex  estate* 
to  the  foundation  of  "a  fair  and  convenient  schoolhouse,  and  to  the  maintaining 
•f  an  honest,  discreet,  and  learned  man  to  teach  grammar;**  the  rents  of  that 
third,  which  then  amounted  to  SL  annually,  had  swelled  in  1826  to  above  66002. 

Immediately  upon  the  founder*s  death,  the  school  was  commenced  in  a  build- 
Sng  in  the  rear  of  the  house  assigned  for  the  master;  it  consisted  of  one  large 
room,  having  no  playground  attached.  The  first  page  of  the  school  register, 
commencing  in  1675,  shows  that  of  the  26  entrances  in  that  year,  12  were  boys 
•ot  upon  the  foundation,  and  one  of  them  came  even  from  Cumberland.  The 
•chool  now  took  a  higher  ^tamp;  and  early  in  the  list  wo  find  the  Earls  of  Stam- 
ford and  Peterborough,  the  Lords  Craven,  Griffin,  Stawell,  and  Word,  tlie  younger 
tons  of  the  houses  of  Cecil  and  Greville,  and  many  of  the  baronets  of  the  a^ja- 
#ent  counties. 

The  school  buildings  were  from  time  to  time  enlarged;  until  the  Unproved 
tmlue  of  the  endowment  enabled  the  trustees  to  commence,  in  1809,  the  present 
•tructure,  designed  by  Hakewlll,  in  the  Elizabethan  style,  and  built  nearly  upon 
the  same  spot  as  the  first  humble  dwelling.  The  buildings  consist  of  cloisters  on 
three  sides  of  a  court;  the  Great  School,  and  the  French  and  Writing  Schools; 
the  dining  halls,  and  the  chapel;  and  the  master*s  house,  where  and  in  the  town 
Ibe  boys  are  lodged.  The  group  of  buildings  cost  85,000/.,  but  are  of  *'poor 
Gothic.**  A  library  has  since  been  added.  The  only  former  pUyground 
the  churchyard;  but  Rugby  has  now  its  bowling-green  close,  with  its  tall 
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gptral  elms;  and  its  playground,  where  cricket  and  foot-ball  are  followed  out^- 
4oor8  with  no  leas  seat  and  delight  than  literatnre  is  parsued  within.* 

The  inatraotion  at  Ragby  retains  the  leading  characteristics  of  the  old  school, 
being  based  on  a  thoroughly  grounded  study  of  Greek  and  Latin.  But  the  treat- 
ment has  been  much  improYed :  formerly  the  boys  were  illmaed,  half  fanprisoned, 
and  put  on  the  smallest  rations,  a  plentiful  allowance  of  rod  excepted;  and  a 
grim  tower  is  pmnted  out  in  which  a  late  pedagogue,  Br.  Wool],  was  accustomed 
to  inflict  the  birch  unsparingly.  Neyertheless,  in  WooU^s  time  were  added  six 
exhibitions  to  the  eight  already  instituted ;  books  were  first  ^ven  as  prises  for 
composition ;  and  the  successful  candidates  recited  their  poems  before  the  trus- 
tees^ thus  establishing  the  Speeches. 

To  Dr.  Woollf  succeeded  Dr.  Thomas  Arnold,  the  second  and  moral  founder 
of  Rugby.  Of  the  great  change  which  he  introduced  in  the  face  of  education 
hero,  we  can  speak  but  in  brief.  Soon  after  he  had  entered  upon  his  office,  he 
made  this  memorable  declaration  upon  the  expulaon  of  some  incorrigible  pupils: 
**It  is  not  necessary  that  this  should  be  a  school  of  tiiree  hundred,  or  on6  hun- 
dred or  of  fifty  boys ;  but  it  i$  necessary  that  it  should  be  a  school  of  Christian 
gendemen.** 

The  three  ends  at  which  Arnold  aimed  were— first,  to  inculcate  religious  and 
moral  principle,  then  gentlemanly  conduct,  and  lastly,  intellectual  alHlity.  One 
of  his  principal  holds  was  in  his  boy  setnions,  that  is,  in  sermons  to  which*the 
young  congregation  could  and  did  listen,  and  of  which  he  was  the  absolute  in- 
ventor. The  feelings  of  lore,  reTerence,  and  confidence  which  he  inspired,  led 
bis  pupils  to  ]riace  implicit  trust  on  his  decision,  and  to  esteem  his  approbation 
is  their  highest  reward.  His  government  of  the  school  was  no  reign  of  terror: 
he  resorted  to  reasoning  and  talking  as  his  first  step,  which  failiug,  he  applied 
the  rod  as  his  tcMma  ratio^  and  this  for  misdemeanors  ineritable  to  youth  — 
lying,  for  instance, — and  best  cured  by  birch.  He  was  not  opposed  to  fnggingy 
whi(A  boys  accept  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  institution  of  schools,  and  as  the 
servitude  of  thehr  feudal  system;  all  he  aimed  to  do  was  to  regulate,  and,  as  it 
were,  to  legalize  the  exercise  of  it.  The  keystone  of  his  government  was  In  the 
Sixth  form,  which  he  held  to  be  an  intermediate  power  between  the  master  and 
Biasses  of  the  school;  the  value  of  which  internal  police  he  had  learned  from 
the  Prefects  at  Winchester.  But  he  careAidly  watched  over  this  delegated  au- 
thority, and  put  down  any  abuse  of  its  power.  The  Pnepoeitors  themselves 
were  no  less  benefited.  "By  appealmg  to  their  honor,  by  fostering  their  self- 
respect,  and  calling  out  their  powers  of  governing  their  inferiors,  he  ripened 
Iheir  manhood,  and  they  early  learnt  habits  of  command ;  and  this  system, 
Cound  to  woric  so  well,  is  continued,  and  ?rith  many  of  its  excellent  principles,  is 

«  Foot-ball  is  Ifte  aame,  jmt  txeeSence,  of  Rugby,  as  cricket  is  of  Eton.  The  fas- 
cination of  this  gentTe  pastime  is  its  mimic  war,  and  it  is  waged  with  the  iudividual 
Biowess  of  the  Homeno  conflicts,  and  with  the  personal  valor  of  the  Orlandos  of 
^ediseval  chivalry,  before  vUlanous  saltpetre  had  reduced  the  Knight-emst  to  the 
ranks.  The  plav  is  played  out  by  boys  with  that  dogged  determination  to  win,  that 
endurance  of  pun,  that'bravery  of  combative  spirit,  bv  which  the  adult  is  trained  to 
fece  the  cannon-ball  with  equal  alacrity. —  Quarterly  HevieWj  Ko.  204. 

t  Dr.  Wooll  was  small  In  stature,  but  powerful  in  stripes;  and  nnder  his  head- 
mastership  Lord  Lvttleton  suggested  for  the  grim  closet  in  which  the  rods  are  kept, 
the  witty  moUo:—^' Great  Qrw  and  UUk  RPM''— ^  «•  Book  of  Btu^  SduoL  Hi 
BltiorytmdDaa^Life.    1866. 
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n»w  Mted  on  in  moat  of  tko  ohkf  iHibUo  aohoola  of  SngUndL**  Dr.  AiftoW 
died  in  1841»  on  Um  day  preoediag  hiB  for^<M?6nUi  birilidA|»  kniiof  iHnddnd 
OTor  the  aehool  for  fourteen  jenn:  in  the  ehnpel  ei  Kngbj  he  reeli  from  bit 
Uboni  Bunoanded  bj  those  of  hie  pupUs  who  ha^e  been  premnturely  ent  oft 
•'Yet,"*  tottd^mgly  saja  the  Rugbeien  writer  in  the  Q^mitrfy  JUwim,  *«if  they 
hare  known  few  of  the  pleasures  of  this  world,  they  at  least  haTo  not,  like  hii^ 
ftlt  many  of  its  aortowa,  and  death  has  not  aepaimted  thoae  who  in  life  weco 
united.'' 

Dr.  Arnold  prooured  from  the  Crown  a  high  mark  of  royal  &Tor — h»  M^mt 
%j  haying  founded  an  annual  priae  of  a  Gold  Medal,  to  which  aeveral  other  prisBt 
hare  been  added.  Dr.  Arnold  was  suceeeded  in  the  head-mastership  by  the 
Bar.  Dr.  Tait,  who  retired  on  has  appointment  to  the  Deanery  of  Gariisle,  in 
1849;  and  who,  in  1856i,  was  preferred  to  Ihe  bishopric  of  London. 

**In  the  list  of  eminent  Rugbeians  are  the  Rev.  John  Parkhurat,  the  Greek  a»4 
Hebrew  lexKOgrmpheri  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie,  the  heio  of  Alexandria;  Wil* 
liam  Bray,  F.  S.  A.,  the  historian  of  Surrey;  Dr.  Legge,  Bishop  of  Oxford;  Sir 
Henry  Halford,  Bart,  Preddont  of  the  College  of  Physicians;  Dr.  Butler,  editor 
of  .fischylus,  Itc** 

JOHX  LTOK  AXD  HARaOW  80BOOI.. 

At  the  Tillage  of  HarTow<4m«the-HQl,  ten  miles  north-west  of  London, — where 
Lanfimno  built  a  church,  Thomas  4  Beoket  resided,  and  Wolaey  was  rector —in 
the  reign  of  Blixabeth  there  lived  a  substantial  yeoman  named  John  Lyon.  For^ 
many  years  prcTious  to  his  death  he  had  appropriated  SO  marks  annually  to  the 
instruction  of  poor  children;  and  in  1671,  he  procured  letters  patent  and  a  roy^ 
al  charier  from  the  Queen,  recognixing  the  foundation  of  a  Free  Grammar 
School,  for  the  goTcmment  of  which,  in  1692,  he  drew  up  the  orders,  statutes^ 
and  rules.  Thehead-master  is  directed  to  be  "on  no  account,  below  the  dc^prao 
of  Master  of  Arts;*"  or  the  Usher  '«under  that  of  a  Bachelor  of  Arte."  Thay 
are  always  to  be  "single  men,  unmarried.**  Ihe  stipends  of  the  maslen  ai# 
settled ;  the  forma  specified ;  the  books  and  exercises  for  each  form  marked  onl^ 
the  mode  of  oorrection  deaeribed;  the  hours  of  attending  school,  the  Tacationa 
and  play-days  appointed ;  and  the  scholars'  amuaementa  directed  to  be  confined 
to  "driving  a  top,  tossing  a  hand-ball,  running  and  shooting;"  and  for  the  lent 
mentioned  dlTeialon  all  parents  were  required  to  fimisb  their  chiUren  with 
"  bow-strings,  shafta,  and  bracers  to  exercise  shooting."  In  addition  to  scholan 
to  be  educated  freely,  the  aohoolmaster  is  to  receive  the  chiMren  of  parishion* 
eis,  as  well  as  "foreigners;"  firom  the  latter  "he  may  take  sooh  st^psnds  and 
wages  as  he  can  get,  except  that  they  be  of  the  kUidred  of  John  Lyon  the 
founder."  The  sum  of  %0L  was  allotted  for  four  exhibitiona— -two  in  Gonvillt 
and  Caius  College,  Cambridge;  the  others  in  any  college  at  Oxford— which 
scholarships  have  been  increased.  The  revenues  of  the  Sdiool  estates  which 
Lyon  left,  are  now  very  eonsiderahle;  ao  that  one  portion  of  the  priqpeity,  whie^ 
to  yeara  ago  prodnced  only  lOOi.  a  year,  now  retnma  40001. 

Itieaohool  was  built  about  three  yean  after  Lyon'bdeoeaae:*  the  school  room» 

*  John  Lvon  is  buried  In  Harrow  Cfhurch :  the  brass  of  his  tomb  states  "  who  hath 
i^Mded  a  hvb  grsmmar-eehool  In  this  parish  to  have  continuance  for  ever;  and  for 
maintenance  thweof,  and  for  r^leyfl^  of  the  poors,  and  of  some  poors  Khollars  in  Ae 
nnivertityes,  repairing  of  hifihwayes  and  other  |{ood  and  charitable  uses  hath  made 
oonveyaiice  of  lands  of  leood  value  to  a  corporation  granted  for  that  purpo^.  Pratse 
be  to  the  An^orof  all  goodness,  who  makes  us  myndfol  to  foOow  his  good  example.** 
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fifty  feet  in  length,  has  htfge,  sqaare,  heaTy-framed  windows,  and  is  partly  wain- 
tooted  with  oak,  which  is  coTered  with  the  ca^ed  names  of  many  generations 
of  HarroTians.  The  plastered  waUs  abore  the  wainscot  were  formerly  filled 
with  names  and  dates,  bnt  they  hare  been  obliterated  with  whitewash.  Boards 
have  since  been  put  up  on  which  the  names  are  neatly  carved,  in  regular  order 
and  of  uniform  size. 

Among  these  inscriptions  are  the  names  of  Parr;  Sheridan,  (only  the  initials 
B.  B.  a);  W.  Jones,  (Sir  WUUam);  Bennett,  (Bishop  of  Gloyne);  Ryder,  (Bish- 
op of  Lichfield  and  Coventry);  Murray,  (Bishop  of  Rochester);  Dymock,  (the 
CSiainpton);  Ryder,  (Lord  Harrowby);  Temple,  (Lord  Palmerston);  Lord  Byron; 
and  Peel,  (Sir  Robert);  between  the  two  last  letters  of  the  latter  name  is  the 
name  of  Perceval,  as  cut  by  the  lamented  statesman. 

Above  the  school  room  is  the  MonitorB*  Library.  Here  is  a  portrait  of  Dr. 
Parr;  a  portrait  and  bust  of  Lord  Bjrron,  and  a  sword  worn  by  him  when  in 
Greece;  and  a  superb  fancy  archery  dress,  worn  on  the  day  of  shooting  for  the 
silver  arrow,  about  the  year  1766.  Here,  also,  is  a  quarto  volume  of  '*  Speech 
Bills.'*  Near  the  School  is  the  Speech  Room,  built  by  old  Harrovians :  the  win- 
dows are  filled  with  painted  glass,  and  here  is  a  painting  of  Gcero  pleading 
against  Oatiline,  painted  by  Gavin  Hamilton.  There  is  a  Chapel  for  the  accom- 
modatioi)  of  the  scholars  only;  to  which  was  added,  in  1856,  a  ** Memorial 
Chapel,**  in  honor  of  those  officers  who  fell  in  the  Crimean  war,  who  had  been 
educated  at  Harrow  School.*  The  head-master*s  house  is  in  the  street  of  Har- 
row, and  with  the  school  buildings  and  chapel,  is  In  the  Elizabethan  style.  The 
device  of  the  school  is  a  Hon,  rampant,  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  founder, 
and  a  rebus  of  his  name  (motto,  8Ut  Fortuna  Dofnw^)  to  which  have  been  added 
tiro  crossed  arrows,  denoting  the  ancient  practice  of  archery  ei\{omed  by  Lyon ; 
and  on  the  Anniversary,  six  or  twelve  boys  shot  for  a  silver  arrow,  the  competi- 
tors wearing  fancy  dresses  of  spangled  satin.  The  last  arrow  was  contended 
for  in  1771 :  the  butts  were  set  up  on  a  picturesque  spot,  "worthy  of  a  Roman 
amphitheatre,**  at  the  entrance  to  the  village. 

Beyond  the  court-yard  are  courts  for  racket,  a  favorite  game  at  Harrow. 
There  is  likewise  a  cricket-ground,  and  a  bathing-place,  formeriy  known  as  "the 
Dttck  Puddle.** 

The  scholars,  chiefly  the  sons  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  number  about  400. 

Among  the  eminent  Harrovians  are  William  Baxter,  the  antiquary  and  philol- 
ogist; John  Dennis,  the  poet  and  critic;  Bruce,  the  traveller  in  Abyssinia;  Sir 
William  Jones,  the  Oriental  scholar;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Parr;  the  heroic  Lord  Rod- 
ney; Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan;  Viscount  Palmerston ;  the  Marquis  Wellesley ; 
Mr.  Mahhus,  the  political  economist;  Spencer  Perceval;  Earl  Spencer,  who  col- 
lected the  magnificent  library  at  Althorp;  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen;  W.  B.  Proc- 
tor, (Barry  Cornwall,)  the  poet;  Lord  Elgin,  who  collected  the  "Marbles**  from 
the  Parthenon ;  Lord  Chancellor  Cottenham ;  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury ;  and  Lord 
Byron  and  Sir  Robert  Peel,  both  bom  in  the  same  year,  1788. 

Over  the  tomb  is  a  marble  monument  erected  by  Old  HairovianB  in  1818;  the  Latin 
ioscription  written  by  Dr.  Parr;  above,  the  sculptor,  Flazman,  has  represented  a 
master  and  three  pupils,  said  to  be  Dr.  Butler,  the  then  head-master,  and  the  three 
Percevals,  the  sons  of  the  Minister. 

*  In  the  Chapel,  the  Church,  and  the  School,  there  is  no  distinction  of  seats  for  the 
sons  of  noblemen.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  Bufus  King,  the  American  Ambassa* 
dor,  sent  his  sons  to  Harrow,  as  the  only  school  where  no  distinction  was  shown  to 
rank.— OmCft^s  MamdbooL 


XIT.  THE  SCHOOL  AND  TEACHER  IN  UTERATUKE. 


THOIUS  ORAT.     1716—1^11. 


Thomas  Gray,  of  all  English  poets  Uie  most  fiuished  sitist,  was 
biom  in  London^  m  1716,  and  was  the  only  one  of  twelve  children 
who  survived  the  period  of  infiincy.  His  fiither  was  a  money-scrive- 
ner, and  of  harsh  and  violent  disposition,  whose  wife  was  forced  to 
separate  ftoro  him;  and  to  the  exertions  of  this  excellent  woman,  as 
partner  with  her  sister  in  a  millinery  business,  the  poet  owed  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  learned  education,  toward  which  his  fiOher  had  refused 
all  assistance.  He  was  sent  to  be  educated  at  Eton,  where  a  mater- 
aai  unole>  named  Antrobos,  was  one  of  the  assistant-masters.  He 
remained  here  six  years,  and  made  himself  a  good  classic;  he  was  an 
intimate  associate  of  the  accomplished  Richard  West,  this  being  one 
of  the  most  interesting  school-fnendships  on  record.  West  went  to 
Oxford,  whence  he  thus  wrote  to  Gray : — 

*'ToaiiBeiiiever7cnMtt7:  yon  have  sent  me  but  one  letter  since  I  have  been 
St  Oxford,  sad  that  too  sgreesble  not  to  make  me  sensible  bow  great  my  loss  is 
in  not  bsTing  more.  Next  to  seeing  j<m  is  tbe  plessnre  of  seeing  yonr  band- 
writing  ;  next  to  bearing  yon  is  tbe  ptossore  of  bearing  from  yon.  Reslly  snd 
sincmly,  I  wonder  at  yon,  that  yon  thought  it  not  worth  while  to  snswer  my 
Isst  letter.  I  hope  tfiis  will  have  better  snceess  in  behslf  of  your  q^MMidam 
8ehool4bUow;  inbehalf  of  one  who  has  walked  band  in  band  with  yon,  like  the 
two  ohildrsn  in  the  wood, 

Thro*  many  a  flow'ry  path  and  abelly  grot, 
Where  learning  luU'ed  her  in  her  private  maie. 

Tbe  veiy  though^  yon  see^  tips  n^  pen  with  poetry,  and  brings  Eton  to  n^ 
view." 

Another  of  Gray's  assodates  at  Eton  was  Horace  Walpole;  they 
lemoved  together  to  Cambridge;  Gray  resided  at  Peterhouse  from 
1735  to  1738,  when  he  led  without  a  degree.  The  spirit  of  Jacobit- 
iam  and  its  concomitant  hard-drinking,  which  then  prevailed  at  Cam- 
bridge, ill-suited  the  taste  of  Gray ;  nor  did  the  uncommon  proficien- 
cy he  had  made  at  Eton  hold  first  rank,  for  he  compUins  of  college 
impertinences,  and  the  endurance  of  lectures,  daily  and  hourly.  ^  Must 
I  pore  into  metaphysics?**  asks  Gray.  *^Alas,  I  can  not  see  b  the 
dark;  nature  has  not  furnished  me  with  the  optics  of  a  cat  Must  I 
pore  upon  mathematicst  A)as,Ioan  not  see  in  toomudi  light;  I  am 
no  ea^    It »  very  possible  that  two  and  two  maketi>ur,but  I  would 
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Dot  give  four  fietfthiDgs  to  demonstrate  this  ever  so  clebrly ;  and  if 
these  be  the  profits  of  life,  give  me  the  amusements  of  it"  Yet 
Gray  subsequently  much  regretted  that  he  had  never  applied  his  mind 
to  the  study  of  mathematics ;  and  once,  rather  late  in  life,  had  an 
intention  to  undertake  it.  His  time  at  Cambridge  was  devoted  to 
classics,  modem  languages,  and  poetry ;  and  a  few  Latin  poems  and 
English  translations  were  made  by  him  at  this  period.  In  ^  the 
agonies  of  leaving  college,"  he  complains  of  ^  the  dust,  the  old  boxes, 
the  bedsteads,  and  tutors,"  that  were  about  his  ears.  ''I  am  coming 
Hiway,"  he  says,  "all  so  fast,  and  leaving  behind  me,  without  the  least 
remorse,  all  the  beauties  of  Stourbridge  Fair.  Its  white  bears  may 
roar,  its  apes  may  wring  their  hands,  and  crocodiles  cry  their  eyes 
out,  all's  one  for  that;  I  shall  not  once  visit  them,  nor  so  much  as 
take  my  leave." 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  West,  he  says :  "  I  learn  Italian  like  any  dragoi^ 
and  in  two  months  am  got  through  the  10th  Book  of  Tasso,  whom  I 
hold  in  great  admiration ;  I  want  you  to  learn  too,  that  I  may  know 
your  opinion  of  him ;  nothing  can  be  easier  than  that  language  to 
any  one  who  knows  Latin  and  French  already,  and  there  are  few  so 
copious  and  expressive." 

In  1739,  Gray  accompanied  Horace  Walpole  on  a  tour  through 
France  and  Italy ;  but,  as  they  could  not  agree.  Gray  being,  as  Wal- 
pole has  it,  **too  serious  a  companion,"  the  former  returned  to  Eng- 
land in  1741.  He  next  went  to  Cambridge,  to  take  his  degree  in 
Civil  Law.  He  now  devoted  himself  to  the  classics,  and  at  the  same 
time  (Cultivated  his  muse.  At  Cambridge  be  was  considered  an 
unduly  fastidious  man,  and  the  practical  jokes  and  "incivilities'' 
played  off  upon  him  by  his  fellow-inmates  at  Peterhouse — one  of 
which  was  a  false  alarm  of  fire,  through  which  he  descended  from 
his  window  to  the  ground  by  a  rop^-^was  the  cause  of  his  migrating 
to  Pembroke  Hall.  He  subsequenEtly  obtained  the  professorship  of 
Modem  History  in  the  University.  He  usually  passed  the  summeif 
With  his  mother,  at  Stoke,  near  Eton,  in  which  picturesque  locality  he 
composed  his  two  most  celebrated  poems — the  Ode  on  a  Distant  Pros-^ 
pect  of  Eton  College,  and  his  Elegy  written  in  a  Country  Churchyard. 

Gray  continued  to  reside  at  Cambridge,  and  prosecuted  his  studies 
in  natural  hbtory,  as  well  as  in  almost  every  department  of  learning, 
until  1771,  when  he  died,  and  was  buried,  according  to  his  desire,  by 
the  side  of  his  mother,  at  Stoke. 

There  soattered  oft,  the  oarUest  of  the  year, 
Bj  handa  nnaeen,  are  ahowers  of  violets  found. 

The  little  red-bird  bmlda  and  warblea  there, 
And  fiuiy  foot-atepa  lightly  print  the  ground. 
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Tb  diAtMit  Bpiret,  76  antique  towon, 

That  orown  the  wat*iy  glade, 
Where  gmtefbl  adeiiee  atUl  adores 

Her  Henry's  holy  ahsde ; 
And  ye,  thst  tnm  the  stately  brow 
Of  Windsor's  heigfato  th*  expanse  below 
Of  grove,  of  kwn,  of  mead  aorvey, 

Whose  turf,  whose  shade,  whose  floweis  smong 

Wanders  the  hoary  Thames  slong 
His  ^Tsr  winding  wsyl 

Ah  happy  hills  I  ah  pleasing  shade  I 

Ah  fl^ds  belored  in  vain, 
Where  onoe  my  eareless  ohildhood  stny*d 

A  stranger  yet  to  pain  1 
I  feel  the  gales  that  from  ye  blow 
A  momentary  biles  bestow. 
As  waving  fresh  their  glsdsome  wing. 

My  weary  soul  they  seem  to  sooth, 

And,  redolent  of  joy  and  youth, 
To  breathe  a  second  spring. 

Say,  Father  Thames,  fbr  thou  hast  seen 

Full  msny  a  sprightly  race 
Disporting  on  thy  maigent  green 

The  paths  of  pleasure  traoe. 
Who  foremost  now  delight  to  oleave 
With  pliant  arm  thy  glassy  wave  t 
The  oaptivo  linnet  which  enthrall  t 

What  idle  progeny  succeed 

To  ohsse  the  rolling  oirole's  speed, 
Or  urge  the  flying  ball! 

While  s^me  on  earnest  business  bent 

Their  murmuring  labors  ply 
'Gainst  gimver  hours,  that  bring  oonstraint 

To  sweeten  liberty : 
Some  bold  adventurers  disdun 
The  limits  of  their  little  reign. 
And  unknown  regions  dare  desoiy : 

Still  ss  they  run  they  look  l>ehind, 

Thoy  hear  s  voice  in  every  wind, 
And  snstoh  a  fbaii\il  joy. 

Qay  hope  is  theirs,  by  fimcy  fed, 

Less  plessing  when  possest ; 
The  tear  forgot  as  soon  ss  shed. 

The  sunshine  of  the  breast: 
Theirs  buxom  health  of  rosy  hue. 
Wild  wit,  invention  ever-new, 
And  lively  cheer  of  vigor  bom ; 

The  thoughtless  dsy,  the  easy  nighl^ 

The  spirits  pure,  the  slumbers  light, 
That  fly  th'  approaoh  of  mom. 
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AImI  ngardleM  of  th«ir  doom, 

the  little  victims  play  t 
No  MOBe  have  the/  of  ills  to  comei 

Nor  care  be  jond  to-day : 
Yet  see  how  i^  around  'em  wait 
The  MinLBters  of  human  fkte, 
And  black  Mlsfortone's  baleftil  train  1 

Ah,  show  them  where  in  ambnsh  stand 

To  seize  their  prey  the  marth'rons  band ! 
Ah,  toll  them  they  are  men ! 

These  shall  the  fury  Passions  tear. 

The  vultures  of  the  mind, 
Disdainfhl  Anger,  pallid  Fear, 

And  Shame  that  soulks  behind ; 
Or  pining  Love  shall  waste  their  youth, 
Or  Jealousy  with  rankling  tooth. 
That  inly  knaws  the  secret  heart. 
And  Envy  wan,  and  faded  Care, 
Orim-visagod  comfortless  Despair, 
And  Sorrow's  pierdng  dart. 

Ambition  this  shall  tempt  to  rise, 

Then  whirl  the  wretch  ftom  high, 
To  bitter  Scorn  a  sacrifice, 

And  grinning  Infamy. 
The  stiugs  of  Falsehood,  those  shall  try, 
And  hard  nnkindness*  altered  eye. 
That  mocks  the  tear  it  forced  to  flow ; 
And  keen  Remorse  with  blood  defiled, 
And  moody  Madness  laughing  wild 
Amid  severest  woe. 

Lo,  in  the  vale  of  years  beneath 

A  griesly  troop  are  seen,  ^ 

The  painful  family  of  Death, 

More  hideous  than  their  Queen : 
This  racks  the  joints,  this  fires  the  veins. 
That  every  laboring  sinew  strains. 
Those  in  the  deeper  vitals  rage : 
Lo,  Poverty,  to  fill  the  band, 
That  numbs  the  soul  with  icy  hand, 
And  slow-consuming  Age. 

To  each  his  sufferings :  all  are  men, 

Condemned  alike  to  groan ; 
The  tender  for  another's  pain, 

Th»  unfeeling  for  hi*  own. 
Tet  ah  1  why  should  they  know  their  fate! 
Since  sorrow  never  comes  too  late. 
And  happiness  too  swiftly  files. 

Thought  would  destroy  their  paradise. 

No  more ;  where  ignorance  is  bliss, 
»Tis  folly  to  be  wise. 
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A  rEA«MBIIT. 

At  ticUy  pUnti  betny  •  niggmrd  •uth^ 

WhoM  barren  botom  stanret  h«r  gen'foos  birUi» 

Nor  genial  warmth,  nor  genial  juice  retains 

Tlieir  roots  to  feed,  and  fill  their  rerdant  reins ; 

And  as  in  cUmes,  where  Winter  holds  his  reign, 

Die  soil,  though  leitiler  will  not  teem  in  vain. 

Forbids  her  gems  to  swell,  her  shades  to  rise, 

Nor  tnists  her  blossoms  to  the  charlish  skies : 

So  drew  mankind  in  rain  the  vital  aiis, 

Unforqi'd,  unfriended,  by  those  kindly  cares, 

That  health  and  vigaor  to  the  soul  impart. 

Spread  the  young  thought,  and  warm  the  opening  heart : 

So  fond  Instruction  on  the  growing  powen 

Of  nature  idly  lavishes  her  stores. 

If  equal  Justice  with  unclouded  face 

Smile  not  indulgent  on  the  rising  race, 

And  scatter  with  a  free,  though  frugal  hand 

Light  golden  showers  of  plenty  o*er  the  land: 

But  Tyranny  has  fix'd  her  empire  there, 

T9  check  their  tender  hopes  with  chilling  fear. 

And  blast  the  blooming  promise  of  the  year. 

This  spacious  snimated  scene  survey. 
From  where  the  rolling  orb,  thst  gives  the  day, 
His  sable  sons  with  nesrer  coune  surrounds 
To  either  pole,  and  life's  remotest  bounds. 
How  rude  8oe*er  th*  exterior  form  we  find. 
However  opinion  tinge  the  varied  mind. 
Alike,  to  all  the  kind,  impartial  Heaven 
The  sparks  of  truth  and  happiness  has  giv*n ; 
With  sense  to  feel,  with  memory  to  retain, 
They  follow  pleasure,  and  they  fly  from  pain ; 
Their  judgment  mends  the  plan  their  fancy  draws, 
Th'  event  presages,  snd  explores  the  cause ; 
The  soft  returns  of  gretitnde  they  know, 
By  fnod  elude,  by  force  repel  the  foe  ; 
While  mutual  wishes,  mutual  woes  endear 
The  social  smile  and  sympathetic  tear. 

Say,  then,  through  ages  by  what  fate  confined 
To  different  climes  seem  different  souls  assigned? 
Here  measured  laws  and  philosophic  ease 
Fix,  and  improve  the  po1ish*d  srts  of  peace. 
There  industry  and  gain  their  vigils  keep, 
Command  the  winds,  and  tame  th*  unwilling  deep. 
Here  foree  and  hardy  deeds  of  blood  prevail ; 
There  languid  pleasure  sighs  in  every  gsle. 
Oft  o*er  the  trembling  nations  from  afar 
Has  Scythis  breathed  the  living  cloud  of  war; 
And,  where  the  deluge  bunt,  with  sweepy  sway 
Their  arms,  their  kings,  their  gods  were  roll'd  away. 
As  oft  have  issued,  host  impelling  host. 
The  blue-eyed  myrisds  from  the  Baltic  coast 
The  prostnte  South  to  the  destroyer  yields 
Her  boasted  titles  and  her  golden  fields* 
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.  With  grin  deKgbt  dM  brood  of  wiofter  view 
A  brighter  day,  aod  beaveni  of  azara  bae, 
Scent  the  new  fragrance  of  the  breathing  roee. 
And  quaff  the  pendent  vinUge  as  it  grows. 
Proud  of  the  yoke,  and  pliant  to  the  rod. 
Why  yet  doea  Aaia  dread  a  monarch's  nod, 
While  European  freedom  still  withsUnds 
f  h'  encroaching  tide,  that  drowns  her  lessening  lands ; 
And  sees  far  off  with  an  indignant  groan 
Her  native  plains,  and  empires  once  her  own. 
Can  opener  skies  and  suns  of  fiercer  flame 
0*erpower  the  fire  that  animates  our  frame ; 
As  lamps,  that  shed  at  ere  a  cheerful  ray, 
Fade  and  expire  beneath  the  eye  of  day  ? 
Need  we  the  influence  of  the  northern  star 
To  string  our  nerves  and  steel  our  hearts  to  war? 
And,  where  the  face  of  nature  laughs  around. 
Must  sick*ning  virtue  fly  the  tainted  ground? 
Unmanly  thought!  what  seasons  can  control. 
What  &ncied  xone  can  circumscribe  the  soul, 
Who,  conscious  of  the  source  from  whence  she  springs, 
By  reason's  light,  on  resolution's  wings, 
Spite  of  her  frail  companion,  dauntless  goes 
0*er  Lybia's  deserts  and  through  Zembla's  snows? 
She  bids  each  slumb'ring  energy  awake. 
Another  touch,  another  temper  take, 
Suspends  th'  inferior  laws,  that  rule  our  clay : 
The  stubborn  elements  confess  her  sway ; 
Their  little  wants,  their  low  desires,  refine. 
And  raise  the  mortal  to  a  height  divine. 

Not  but  the  humsn  fabric  from  the  birth 
Imbibes  a  flavour  of  its  parent  earth. 
As  various  tracts  enforce  a  various  toil. 
The  roannen  speak  the  idiom  of  their  soil. 
An  iron  race  the  mountain-cliffs  maintain. 
Foes  to  the  gentler  genius  of  the  plain : 
For  where  unwearied  sinews  must  he  found 
With  side-long  plough  to  quell  the  flinty  ground. 
To  turn  the  torrent's  swift-descending  flood. 
To  brave  the  savage  rushing  from  the  wood. 
What  wonder,  if  to  patient  valour  train'd 
They  guard  with  spirit,  what  Ijy  strength  they  gain'd  ? 
Andnvhile  their  rocky  ramparts  round  they  see, 
The  rough  abode  of  want  and  liberty, 
(As  lawless  force  from  confidence  will  grow) 
Insult  the  plenty  of  the  vales  below  ? 
What  wonder,  in  the  sultry  climes,  that  spread, 
Where  Nile  redundant  o'er  his  summer-bed 
From  his  broad  bosom  life  and  verdure  flings. 
And  broods  o'er  Egypt  with  his  wat'ry  wings, 
If  with  advent'rous  oar  and  ready  sail 
The  dusky  people  drive  before  the  gale ; 
Or  on  frail  floats  to  neighb'ring  cities  ride. 
That  rise  and  glitter  o'er  the  ambient  tide. 
•  »  •  *  *  * 


IV.  NATHAN  GUILFORD. 

BT  WILLIAM  T.  OOOOESHALU 
(Ohio  8lat«  Ubnorian.) 


Nathan  Guilford,  the  leader  of  the  moveraeot  bj  which  the  first 
liberal  achooMaw  for  Ohio  was  secured,  was  the  son  of  a  physiciaii, 
and  was  bom  in  Spencer  township,  Worcester  county,  Massachusetts, 
on  the  nineteenth  day  of  July,  1766.  In  his  boyhood  he  worked 
steadily  on  his  fiither^s  fimn,  during  the  spring  and  summer  months, 
and  attended  a  district  school  in  the  (all  and  winter,  of  each  year. 
\  marked  disposition  for  reading  and  study  led  his  &ther  to  deterin- 
me  that  he  should  ha^  a  liberal  education.  Nathan  was  accordingly 
sent  to  a  classical  school,  at  Leicester,  where  he  fitted  himself  for  col- 
lege. He  entered  Yale  College  when  he  was  twenty-two  years  of  age, 
in  1808,  and  graduated  with  a  respectable  position  in  the  class  of 
1812.  He  was  not  distinguished  for  any  special  aptitudes  or  powem, 
but  was  rq;arded  as  a  young  roan  of  good  habits  and  fisir  talent,  who 
would  devote  healthful  enei^es,  of  mind  and  body,  to  some  good  work. 

For  a  few  months  Mr.  Guilford  conducted  a  classical  school  at  Woi^ 
cester,  Massachusetts.  He  then  determined  to  make  the  practice  of 
law  his  business,  and  entered  at  once  upon  the  study  of  his  profession. 
When  he  had  been  admitted  to  the  bar,  looking  toward  what  was 
then  the  goal  of  many  an  earnest  ambition,  he  emigrated  to  the  West^ 
and  settled  in  Kentucky,  with  the  probable  intention  of  entering  act- 
ively into  political  life ;  but  opportunity  did  not  occur,  or  his  inten- 
tions changed,  and  in  1816  he  removed  to  Oindnnati*  There  Mr. 
Guilford  opened  a  law-office ;  but  he  soon  engaged  also  in  other  pur- 
suitB.  Following  those  inclinations  which  led  the  friends  of  his  youth 
to  trust  that  he  would  distinguish  himself  by  useful  identification  with 
some  enterprise  for  public  welfare,  he  became  known  as  a  lealous  ad- 
vocate of  a  liberal  system  of  common  schools.  As  fost  as  his  ac- 
quaintance extended,  he  impressed  his  views  of  what  ought  to  be 
done  for  popular  education  in  Ohio  upon  his  friends,  and  he  opened 
an  extensive  correspondence  with  gentlemen  of  influence  in  the  mid- 
dle and  northern  portions  of  the  state. 

Having  once  fairly  decided  that  his  plans  ought  to  be  accepted,  he 

was  not  disposed  to  give  up  their  advocacy  because  he  found  but  a. 
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few  willing  listenen.  OppositioQ  and  indiffereooe  idike  iu^;<6d  him  to 
closer  thought  and  more  active  efforts.  The  laws  then  existing  were  in- 
competent for,  and  the  people  generally  were  opposed  to,  any  thing  like 
an  active  movement  toward  the  establishment  of  an  efficient  system 
of  free  schools.  Not  satisfied  with  the  slow  progress  his  conversation 
and  his  correspondence  made,  Mr.  Guilford  conceived  the  idea  of  se- 
curing the  attention  of  the  people  by  means  of  an  almanac  *^£M' 
aman  Thrifty* $  Almanac  "  was  immediately  issued.  It  contained  the 
calendar,  the  '*  weather,"  and  the  astronomical  changes,  duly  set  down 
and  certified  to ;  but  in  addition  to  these,  and  to  paragraphs  of  direct 
service  to  the  husbandman,  it  had,  on  every  page,  something  about 
free  education — ^the  value  of  common  schools — ^the  importance  of  gen^ 
era!  intelligence.  It  was  a  good  almanac,  and  for  seven  years  had  an 
extensive  circulation. 

Meantime  Mr.  Guilford  had  opened  a  book-store  in  Cincinnati,  and 
bad  become  a  publisher  of  other  works  as  well  as  *^SolomoH  Thrifif^i 
Almatuu:.**  Wherever  an  opportunity  offered,  or  could  appropriately 
be  taken,  those  works  contained  good  words  for  free  schools. 

In  the  year  1820,  Mr.  Guilford  was  in  correspondence  with  a  con- 
siderable number  of  influential  men  who  sympathized  with,  and  were 
proud  to  act  for,  the  movement  to  which  he  had  been  calling  public 
attention.  The  first  general  school-law  for  Ohio,  authorixing  directors, 
oommittees,  and  clerks,  with  power  to  assess  locid  taxes,  build  school 
houses,  and  employ  teachers,  was  passed  by  the  legislature  of  1820- 
21.  The  next  year  a  committee,  of  which  Caleb  Atwater  was  chair- 
man, recommended  the  appointment  of  seven  commissions,  to  devise 
and  report  an  efficient  system  of  common  schools.  That  committee 
was  authorized ;  and  Governor  Allen  Trimble  appointed  Caleb  At- 
water, Rer.  John  Collins,  Rev.  James  Hoge,  Nathan  Guilford,  Ephraim 
Cutier,  Josiah  Barber,  and  James  Bell.  Atwater,  Collins,  and  Hoge 
agreed  upon  a  report,  and  presented  it  to  the  legislature  of  1823-24. 
It  recommended  a  school  system  based  upon  the  one  then  existing  in 
tiie  8t«te  of  New  York,  miJdng  no  provision  for  a  general  fund,  other 
than  that  which  might  arise  from  the  sale  and  lease  of  school-lands. 
•  Nathan  Guilford  openly  refused  to  co-operate  with  the  committee. 
Be  said  their  plans  were  inadequate.  In  order  that  his  position  might 
be  understood  and  widely  made  known,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
eoromittee,  and  a  memorial  to  the  General  Assembly,  in  which  he 
advocated  with  zeal  and  force  the  assessment  of  a  general  county 
tax,  ad  valorem.  That  was  the  first  public  appeal  in  Ohio  ibr  a  legis- 
lative enactment  requiring  general  taxation  for  school  purposes.  Mr. 
Giiillbrd^s  memorial  was  printed,  by  order  of  the  legislature,  with  the 
report  of  the  committee.    Its  propontionz  were  strenuously  oppoeed 
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by  A  majority  of  the  legislaton,  and  the  sehool-law  of  1821  was  net 
amended. 

But  Mr.  Guilford,  aod  the  few  who  were  willing  to  act  with  him« 
were  not  dieoouraged.  They  appealed  from  the  legislature  to  tha 
people.  Mr.  Guilford  announced  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  stata 
senate,  and  was  elected  by  a  handsome  majority.  When  the  legisla- 
ture organized,  he  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  school  committee. 
He  had  prepared  an  elaborate  report,  arguing  the  cause  of  popular 
education,  and  urging  his  plans  as  not  only  practicable  but  as  eco- 
nomical ;  and  to  that  report  he  added  a  bill,  which  required  a  tax  of 
one  half-mill,  to  be  levied  by  county  commissioners,  made  township 
clerks  and  county  auditors  school  officers,  and  provided  for  school 
examiners. 

This  report  and  bill  were  the  subjects  of  animated  discussion.  Mr. 
Guilford  did  not  content  himself  with  public  defense ;  but  he  devoted 
all  the  hours  he  could  spare  from  other  duties  in  explaining  his  bill 
privately  to  members  of  the  legislature,  and  to  influential  men  at  tha 
capital.  When  the  final  vote  was  taken  in  the  senate,  it  was  an- 
nounced that  the  bill  had  passed,  without  amendment,  by  a  vote  of 
twenty-eight  to  eight 

Immediately  Mr.  Guilford,  most  actively  assisted  by  I^hraim  Gut- 
ter, of  Washington  county,  devoted  his  eneigies  to  the  preparation  of 
the  house  of  representatives  for  proper  attention  to  the  school-bill. 

Various  amendments  were  offered  when  the  bill  was  reported  to 
the  house;  but  so  decidedly  had  all,  who  were  willing  to  take  a  step 
forward  in  school  legislation,  been  impressed  that  what  Mr.  Guilford 
had  prepared  was  wise  and  practicable,  that  his  bill  was  passed,  with- 
out the  change  of  a  word,  by  a  vote  of  forty-six  ayes  to  twenty-four 
nays — twenty-two  majority. 

Mr.  Guilford  returned  to  his  constituents,  in  Hamilton  county^ 
determined  that,  whatever  reception  the  law  might  have  in  other 
portions  of  the  state,  it  should  not  fail  to  be  useful  in  Cincinnati. 

Public  schools  did  not  exist  in  Cincinnati  in  1626.  Privata 
schools  were  numerous.  The  public  money  was  not  sufficient  to  keq^ 
open  the  schools  more  than  six  weeks  in  a  year,  and,  to  make  up  tha 
deficits  in  the  expenses  of  a  term,  rate-bilb  were  assessed  on  all  wh^ 
sent  pupils.  The  law  of  1824-25,  in  a  considerable  degree,  relievad 
the  embarrassments  of  those  who  were  laboring  for  the  estabUshmenl 
of  free  schools,  but  it  did  not  afford  an  income  half  sufficient.  Mr. 
Guilford,  taking  counsel  with  wise  friends,  devoted  himself  to  the 
then  unpromising  labor  of  making  city  free  schooU  popular  and  efli- 
dent  In  1827,  he  called  a  public  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  diseun- 
ing  the  school  wants  of  the  city,  and  devising  ways  aod  means  by 
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which  they  teight  be  provided  for.  Five  gentlemen  attended  the 
meeting.  They  were  all  disoonraged  but  Nallian  Guilford.  He  was 
resolved  that  the  few  present  should  not  shrink  from  service,  and  at 
his  suggestion  the  meeting  was  organized.  Mr.  Guilford  then  moved 
that  a  committee  be  appointed,  to  report  at  an  adjourned  meeting. 
Hie  motion  prevailed,  and  Mr.  Guilford  was  appointed  to  prepare  the 
report  When  the  time  set  for  the  adjourned  meeting  arrived,  three 
gentlemen  assembled  at  the  council-chamber — the  president,  the  sec- 
retary, and  Mr.  Guilford.  The  expected  report  was  ready.  It  recom- 
mended a  special  law  for  Cincinnati ;  set  forth  what  ought  to  be  its 
leading  features ;  and  forcibly  argued  the  growing  necessity  for  free 
schools  for  all  the  children  of  the  city.  The  report  was  tinanimously 
adopted.  It  was  then  signed  by  the  officers  of  the  meeting,  and  a 
petition,  praying  that  the  general  assembly  would  give  it  respectful 
attention,  was  industriously  circulated.  Robert  T.  Lytle  and  Elijah 
Hay  ward  then  represented  Hamilton  county  in  the  general  assembly. 
When  they  received  the  report,  its  suggestions  were  prayed  for  by  a 
large  number  of  the  most  influential  of  their  constituents.  A  bill 
was  immediately  presented  by  Mr.  Lytle ;  and,  without  formidable  op- 
position, became  a  law.  It  authorized  the  city  council  to  levy  a  tax, 
and  provided  for  local  school-directors.  The  law  read,  however,  "  the 
city  council  may  tax."  An  indignation  meeting  was  held,  in  which 
the  legislators  for  Hamilton  county  were  severely  condemned  **for  in- 
creasing the  burden  of  taxation."  Several  large  property-holders  op- 
posed the  execution  of  the  law  with  bitterness ;  and,  for  one  year,  the 
city  council  took  no  action  respecting  it 

Nathan  Ouilford  then  announced  himself  as  a  candidate  for  election 
in  the  dty  council.  Other  candidates  ^came  out  on  the  school  ques- 
tion," and  an  exciting  canvass  was  the  result  The  friends  of  common 
school  progress  triumphed. 

At  the  first  session  of  the  new  council,  Nathan  Guilford  proposed 
a  tax  of  one  per  cent  This  proposition  was  met  with  scorn;  but  Mr. 
Guilford  calmly  presented  the  reasons  why,  in  his  judgment,  such  a 
tax  was  required,  and  the  levy  was  ordered.  By  that  tax  common 
schools  were  supported  one  year.  When  it  was  understood  that  free 
schools  would  be  regularly  open,  a  new  difficulty  met  the  school 
officers.  There  were  no  school-houses.  The  schools  had  to  be  kept 
m  the  basements  of  churches,  and  in  dilapidated  tenements,  which 
could  be  rented  cheap.  Mr,  Guilford  brought  an  ordinance  before 
council,  proposing  a  loan  of  140,000,  to  be  obtained  on  bonds  run- 
ning twenty  years,  bearing  interest,  to  meet  which  a  tax  of  one  mill 
was  suggested.  This  measure  was  adopted,  after  fair  di^cuHsion,  dur- 
iag  wbidi  amendments,  designed  to  divide  the  school-men,  were 
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Hrequentiy  oibred.  Hie  monej  was  obtained  in  Philadelphia,  aii4 
the  first  school-hoQse  site  was  parohasMl.  It  was  on  Raoe  street, 
near  Front  A  substantial  building  was  immediately  erected,  and 
free  schoolflTwere  then  fisdrly  established  in  Cincinnati.  But  the  peo- 
ple did  not  yet  take  general  interest  in  their  prosperity.  Mr.  Guilford 
felt  the  necessity  of  directing  public  attention  to  the  free  school  move- 
ment; and,  upon  consultation  with  a  few  dtixens,  determined  that  a 
procession  of  the  school-children,  with  music  and  banners,  should 
march  through  the  principal  streets.  He  suggested  this  idea  to  the 
teachers.  Without  exception  they  declined  to  participate,  alledging 
that  such  a  demonstration  would  ugnally  tnW  of  the  object  desired, 
and  that  all  who  took  part  in  it  would  be  severely  ridiculed.  Mr. 
Guilford,  however,  went  quietly  on  with  his  preparations ;  and  when 
he  declared  that  the  demonstration  would,  at  all  hazards,  be  made, 
the  teachers  reconsidered  their  resolution  and  informed  him  that  they 
would  co-operate.  Mr.  Guilford  then  applied  to  coundl  for  a  small 
iq[>propriat]on,  to  purchase  banners  and  provide  music  His  aj^Kca- 
tion  was  rejected.  He  ordered  banners  at  his  own  expense,  engaged 
a  band  of  music,  and  employed  all  tlie  sextons  of  the  city  to  ring  the 
bells  of  the  churches  which  they  attended,  at  ten  o^clock  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  day  appointed  for  the  demonstration. 

The  heavens  were  propitious.  Many  children,  who  had  been  in- 
structed to  appear  in  their  best  clothes,  and  who  anticipated  a  happy 
holiday,  looked  up  |^adly  to  the  clear  sky  when  they  aroee^  on  the 
morning  set  apart  for  the  first  common  school  celebration  in  Cineia* 
nati.  At  ten  o^clock  the  church-bells  began  to  ring — groups  of  school- 
children then  crowded  the  sidewalks,  on  their  way  to  Broadway,  where 
the  procession  was  to  be  formed.  There  they  were  met  by  a  band 
of  music ;  each  school  was  presented  with  a  banner,  on  which  was  an 
appropriate  motto ;  and  all  were  marched  in  line  to  Fourth  street,  Nar 
than  Guilford  and  Calvin  Fletcher  leading  the  procession.  The  scene 
was  novel.  The  ringing  of  the  church-bells — the  hurrying  along  the 
streets  of  hundreds  of  well-dressed  children — the  lively  strains  dis- 
coursed by  the  band — all  had  contributed  to  awaken  the  people  of 
the  city  to  a  clear  sense  of  the  fact  that  an  unusual  demonstration 
was  to  be  made,  and  Fourth  street  was  crowded  with  curious,  expect^ 
ant  people.  The  procession  marched  to  the  comer  of  Fourth  and 
Main  streets,  where  the  children  were  conducted  into  the  Presbyterian 
church,  (the  first  edifice  for  religious  services  erected  in  Cincinnati.) 
Every  portion  of  the  large  assembly-room*  was  immediately  crowded. 
Rev.  Joshua  L.  Wilson,  the  pastor,  invoked  the  blessing  of  (rod  upon 
the  children  assembled,  and  upon  the  cause,  to  promote  which  they 
had  been  gathered  together.    Addresses  were  ddivered  by  Mr.  Gail* 
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fcrd  and  by  Bev.  Mr.  Robinson — ^the  band  ,  played  several  lively 
tunes — the  children  were  ^e1ighted-*-and  all  the  people  were  given 
fit  occasion  to  talk  aboat  the  common  schools.  The  newspapers  of 
the  city  all  spoke  in  high  praise  of  the  demonstration  and  its  effect ; 
and  from  that  day  dates  the  interest  in  popular  education  which  has 
made  Cincinnati  distinguished  among  the  cities  of  our  country  for 
liberal  and  thorough  free  schools.* 

Having  secured  good  feeling  for  the  schools,  Mr.  Guilford  next  gave 
his  attention  to  the  improvement  of  text'-books.  He  prepared  an 
Arithmetic,  which  was  for  many  years  almost  universally  used ;  and 
he  published  a  revised  edition  of  Webster's  Spelling-book,  improv- 
ing it,  as  his  friends  have  claimed,  in  many  important  particulars, 
which  have  since  been  recognized  in  other  spelling-buoks. 

Mr.  Guilford,  having  mainly  given  up  the  practice  of  the  law,  was 
engaged  in  Cincinnati,  as  a  bookseller  and  publisher,  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  time  between  1825  and  1843.  He  then  started  the 
^JDuUy  AiUu^*  a  Whig  journal,  of  which  he  was  chief  editor  and 
proprietor  until  1847.  In  1849,  a  law  was  passed  authorizing  the 
Cincinnati  Board  of  School  Visitors  to  elect  a  superintendent  of  the 
etty  schools.  Mr.  Guilford  was  chosen.  His  health  had  become  im- 
paired, but  he  gave  the  best  energies  he  could  command  to  a  work 
which  enlisted  the  warmest  emotions  of  his  heart  He  continued  in 
office  till  ]  852,  when  he  was  elected  to  the  office  of  local  magistrate. 
He  was  an  active  friend  of  the  movement  by  which  the  Hughes  High 
School,  in  1847,  and  the  Woodward,  in  1852,  were  opened,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Cincinnati  School  Board ;  and  in  numerous  other 
good  works,  of  which  we  have  not  sufficient  data  to  give  particulars, 
manifested  those  noble  characteristics  which  his  common  school  labors 
BO  emphatically  evince— -characteristics  which  will  associate  his  mem- 
ory, through  all  the  history  of  Ohio,  with  one  of  her  proudest  and 
most-to-be-cherished  institutions. 

Mr.  Guilford  died  in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  December 
18th,  1854,  lamented  as  an  invaluable  citizen,  a  philanthropist,  and 
an  exemplary  husband  and  father. 

Mr.  Guilford  was  a  tall,  compactly-built  man.  His  face  was 
strongly  marked,  in  his  later  years,  with  lines  which  showed  that  he 
had  been  a  severe  thinker  and  an  earnest  worker. 

*In  hit  firat  report  as  aaperinteadeDt  of  ■cbools,  (1337,)  Samuel  Lewia  taid  tiie  only  frc« 
Mhodli  In  Ohio  wer«  in  CInchinatL 
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I.   PRIMARY  OB  DISTRICT  8CBOOL8. 

Norway  hM  an  area  of  about  6,750  8<iaare  miles»  whereof  about  two- 
fifths  are  unfit  for  any  sort  of  cultivation,  while  of  the  remaining  three- 
fifths,  Urge  tracts  are  covered  with  scanty  wood,  and  scarcely  fifty  geo- 
graphical miles  are  cultiTated  in  corn-fields. 

There  are  in  Norway  about  1,400,000  inhabitants.  Of  these  about 
180,000  dwell  in  the  larger  or  smaller  towns,  while  the  remaining  1,SS0,000 
are  spread  over  the  country  districts.  Generally,  only  one  fimiily  dweUs 
in  each  separate  fium-house  or  cottage,  and  the  distances  of  these  houses 
or  cottages  finom  each  other  are,  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  so  great 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  bring  together  in  any  one  spot  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  children  to  form  a  school  Herein  lies  an  essential  impediment  to 
tha  satisfactory  organization  of  the  systan  of  schools  in  the  country 
districts  of  Norway.  A  sort  of  coerdve  or  compulsory  system,  as  regards 
the  education  of  children,  has  been  in  operation,  according  to  the  Norwe- 
gian law,  since  1789.  The  parents  and  guardians  of  every  child  are  under 
a  legal  obligation  to  instruct^  or  cause  the  child  to  be  instructed,  in  those 
elementary  branches  of  Question  which  are  usually  taught  hi  tlie  district 
schools.  Although  the  law  does  not  usually  bind  parents  to  send  thefar 
children  to  any  school  properly  so  called,  and  still  less  to  any  public 
school  established  by  the  state,  yet  the  result  is  the  same  as  if  it  did  so  as 
regards  the  great  minority  of  the  lower  classes,  who  are  unable  and  have 
not  time  to  instruct  their  children,  nor  means  to  pay  for  their  children's 
instruction  in  private  schools  or  by  private  teachers,  especially  in  the 
country  districts,  where,  as  a  matter  of  course,  cheap  private  schools  can 
not  exist  together  with  the  public  schools.  The  time  during  which  chil- 
dren must  either  go  to  school  or  receive  instruction  at  home,  begins  in  the 
seventh  or  eighth  year  of  their  age,  and  ends  at  the  period  of  their  con- 
firmation, which  usually  takes  pUce  when  they  are  fourteen  or  fifteen 
years  old.  The  number  of  children  hi  the  country  distrtcta,  who  are 
thus  under  the  conditional  obligation  of  going  to  school,  may  be  taken 
to  be  about  198,000,  of  whom  about  4^000  may  be  supposed  to  receive 
instruction  either  at  home  or  in  the  higher  public  or  private  schools,  hi 
the  towns  the  number  of  such  children  is  about  26,000,  of  whom  about 
6,000  may  be  supposed  to  receive  instruction  in  private  or  in  the  higher 
public  sdiools.    The  number  of  the  above-named  children  attending  the 
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district  schools  may  thus  be  estimated  at  about  218,000,  while  the  num- 
ber of  those  not  attending  the  district  schools  may  be  taken  to  be  about 
10,000. 

The  state  having  thus  imposed  on  parents  a  duty  which  they  would  not 
usually  be  able  to  fulfill,  unless  there  existed,  at  proper  intervals  throu^- 
out  the  country,  schools  to  which  the  children  could  be  sent  to  obtain  the 
instruction  required  by  the  law,  it  has  also,  by  the  same  law,  imposed  on 
every  district  (in  the  country  on  every  parish)  the  duty  of  establishing  a 
sufficient  number  of  sudi  schools.  It  must  be  remarked  that  every  toim 
forms  one  municipality,  and  so  does  also  every  parish  in  the  country,  a 
certain  number  of  towns  and  parishes  forming  one  higher  municipal  body, 
called  an  **Amt*'  (county),  of  which  there  are  eighteen  in  the  whole 
country.  This  duty  is,  on  account  of  the  local  peculiarities  of  the  coun- 
try above  described,  connected  with  great  diffloilties ;  and  most  places 
have  hitherto  been  forced  to  make  shift  with  very  scantily  endowed 
schools,  where  instructi<m  is  imparted  only  during  a  short  time  in  the 
course  of  the  year. 

The  schools  in  the  countiy  districts  are  divided  into  stationary  or  per- 
manent, and  circuit  or  itinerating  schools.  Every  stationary  school  is 
attached  to  the  nearest  surrounding  district,  the  children  of  which  (as 
before  mentioned)  must  go  to  the  school,  unless  their  parents  provide  in 
another  manner  for  their  receiving  the  instruction  prescribed  by  law. 
The  distance  which  the  children  have  to  go  to  such  a  school  is  usually  not 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  Norwegian  mile,  or  about  two  English  miles; 
sometimes,  however,  it  is  as  mu<^  as  four  English  miles.  Every  station- 
ary school  has  its  house,  comprising  a  school-room  and  an  apartment  for 
the  master.  Every  master  at  a  stationary  school  has,  moreover,  besides 
his  salary  (which  on  an  average  can  be  reckoned  at  about  90  sp.  drs.*),  a 
free  lodging,  and  a  certain  portion  of  land  for  his  own  use.  The  number 
of  stationary  schools  in  the  country  districts  is  estimated  to  be  about  880, 
and  the  number  of  children  who  attend  them  about  24,000.;  there  are 
thus,  on  an  average,  68  children  to  each  school  The  time  of  instruction 
is  from  16  to  more  than  40  weeks  in  the  year;  on  an  average  it  is  about 
80  weeks  or  180  days  in  the  year.  As  most  of  the  pupils  of  these  schools 
arc  divided  into  two  classes,  which  attend  school  on  alternate  days,  each 
pupil  has  on  an  average,  opportunity  for  receiving  instruction  90  days  in 
the  year. 

The  majority  of  the  children  belonging  to  the  country  population  attend 
the  circulating  or  itinerant  schools.  Every  parish,  which  usually  contains 
several  churches,  with  their  separate  church  districts,  is  divided  into  school 
districts.  Every  such  school  district  not  possessing  one  of  the  above 
described  stationary  schools,  is  again  subdivided  into  several  "Roder" 
(sections  or  circuits),  the  children  of  each  of  which  attend  the  school 
together.  Thus,  although  the  whole  district  only  has  one  teacher,  there 
are  in  reality  as  many  schools  as  there  are  sections  or  circuits  in  each 

*  One  pound  sterling  is  equal  to  four  specie  dollars  and  a  half. 
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qrlburaaoiiona.  Iln  toachw  gooi  immd  flron  om  aaclioii  or  drciik  to 
•hoHmt,  to  kMp  mIiooL  Aooording  to  kw,  tbft  jroulh  of  MMh  dreuit  we 
to  ittoaive  instnaotioii  during  «l  kut  tltrM  imdUm»  or,  wbere  Uiii  is  not 
poonUo,  daring  «l  leott  two  nonths  in  tbo  jmt  ;  bat  tbo  ftct  is»  tbal  in 
aQiM  pkooB  tbo  diUdron  in  tbo  oircoit  aohoola  roooiTo  imlruokion  during 
twdvo  wooka,  Irat  on  an  ftTorago  during  not  BMNre  than  oi|^t  wooka,  ovor  tbo 
iriidio  ooantij.  Tbo  aobool  k  not,  howofor,  kt|it  onintamiptadly  in  tho 
aaae  apotwhik  within  tboUinito  of  thoaaaeeiraut  Ukthodu^oT 
ovary  knnar  (Qaardnand)  or  amall  propriotor  in  tho  oiroait,  oaoh  in  hk 
tarn,  to  prorido  a  propar  aohootroQai  in  hk  own  hooao,  and  to  givo  tho 
taaoher  boaid  and  kdging  kr  a  oartain  tima^  which  k  oaoaUy  in  pmgnt- 
tkn  to  tho  ozlant  of  tho  aatato.  Tba  toadior  aaoally  noToo  with  tho 
aobool  ovary  woak  to  a  now  hooBo.  Iho  Mf^t  woaka  in  aach  yoar,  during 
which  tho  inatrackiQii  koaoaUy  givan  by  thaao  achook  in  aach  oirooit,  avo 
not  oonaaoatiTOi  bat  diatribotad  in  aoraral  tonna  at  varioua  timaa.  ftoon 
OctobertoApril,thatpartof  tho  yoar  within  tho  Hmite  of  which  all  tho 
inatnictionofthocireoitacliookinmQatpkoaabaginBandonda.  loaomo 
plaoea  tho  toachor  of  tho  eircait  aehool  givoa  inatraction  ako  daring  aooio 
of  tho  aummar  montha,  having  oithar  a  diatrict  oonaiating  of  a  graator 
number  of  cirooita  than  oaoal,  or  to  taaoh  in  aach  drauit  during  a  graator 
number  of  weeka  Uian  tho  minimam  required  by  kw.  Theaakrkaof  tho 
eifooit  aohoofanaaten  are  vary  dilkrent  In  aoiaa  parts  of  the  country 
only  12  qK  dra.  are  given,  beaidea  beard  and  lodging  in  aobool  timO|  for  80 
weeka*  toaohing  yearly,  whik  in  otiiar  parte  tho  aakiyk  40  q^dra.  Tho 
whole  number  of  aooh  itinerating  achoohnaatara  k  about  2,000,  and  of  cir> 
Guite  about  7,000l 

According  to  tho  existing  kw  on  district  schook  in  towns,  eveiy  town 
k  bound  to  estobliah  so  many  adiook  that  every  child  can  receive  two 
days*  instruction  per  week  all  tho  year  round,  vrith  ttie  exception  of  the 
usual  vacation,  no  teacher  having  on  the  saaae  day  more  than  60  pupik 
The  district  sdiook  in  towns  are  usually  so  arranged  that  every  child 
receives  two  or  three  days*  instruction  weekly.  In  most  pkoes  each 
school  k  provided  with  only  one  toachor,  vrho,  vrhoro  each  child  k  to 
reottve  three  daya*  instruetion  weekly,  teadies  on  alternate  days  each  of 
the  two  dasaea  into  which  the  diildren  belonging  to  tho  adiool  are  divi> 
ded;  while  in  pkoea  where  each  duM  k  to  receivo  two  days*  instruction 
weekly,  he  teadies  every  tiurd  day  each  of  tho  three  dasses  into  which 
the  diildren  belonging  to  the  adiool  are  in  that  case  divided.  The  divis- 
ion  into  dasses  k  UBuaDy  regukted  by  the  advancement  of  the  pupik  in 
knowledge.  In  pkoea  vrhere  the  diildren  have  aocesa  to  the  schod  two 
days  in  the  vreek,  each  diild  wiO  be  able  to  attend  schod  about  84  days 
in  the  year,  and  in  those  places  where  tho  diQdren  have  access  to  tho 
schod  three  days  in  the  wed:,  about  126  days  in  the  year. 

What  has  been  above  remarked  concerning  the  time  of  instruction  in 
the  diileront  dasaea  of  dktrict  adiook,  vg^^l^m  onfy  to  that  time  during 
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which  tho  diildrMi  have  an  opportunity  of  reeeMag  iBBtniottoii,  tad  ndt* 
to  the  time  of  instructioii  wheroof  the  nuiiorit j  of  the  ohildroii  actoaU^ 
avail  themaelTes.  Pu^nls  can  iodeodf  aooording  to  kw^  be  poniahed  hgr 
the  infliction  of  finea  when  their  children,  from  having  neg^eoted  to  attend 
achool,  have  not  made  auoh  progress  as  they  ought  to  have  made ;  but  in 
practice,  this  measure  is  seldom  or  never  adopted  unless  the  neglect  ap- 
pears to  have  talcen  place  in  a  very  remarlcaUe  degree.  The  fiwt  is,  that 
the  children  who  attend  circuit  schools  do  not  on  an  average  actually 
receive  instruction  during  more  than  fomr  weeks  in  the  course  of  the  year. 
It  must,  however,  be  observed,  that  during  the  year,  or  at  least  the  half- 
year,  immediately  preceding  their  oonfirmation«  which  usually  takes  place 
in  the  interval  between  the  Iburteenth  and  flftecntii  year  of  their  age,  the 
clergyman  of  tiie  place  gives  the  children  who  are  to  be  confirmed  instruc- 
tion in  religion,  several  hours  weekly,  besides  the  instniction  which  they 
receive  at  the  schools.  Moreover,  according  to  the  existing  law  for  tbs 
organisation  of  schools  in  the  country,  all  children  above  twdve  years  of 
age  are  bound,  until  two  years  after  confirmation,  to  appear  in  church  at 
the  public  catechisms  whidi  are  conducted  by  the  clergyman  in  connec- 
tion with  the  usual  divine  service,  and  are  held  sevend  times  a  yetr  in 
each  church.  It  must  also  be  observed  that  in  many  of  tiie  country  dis- 
tricts the  parents  are  anxious,  as  fiur  as  they  are  able,  to  assist  the  school 
in  giving  their  children  religious  insiaruction  particuUu4y.  As  regards 
those  children  who  belong  to  the  permanent  schools  in  the  country,  the 
disproportion  between  the  opportunity  of  receiving  instructicm  and  the 
instruction  actually  received  is  not  so  great  as  it  is  with  respect  to  those 
who  bdong  to  the  circuit  schools.  The  same  remark  may  be,  on  the 
whole,  applied  also  to  the  schools  in  towns. 

According  to  law,  instruction  is  to  be  given  at  the  district  schools,  as 
well  in  the  country  as  in  towns,  in  reading,  religion,  singing,  writing,  and 
arithmetic.  School  begins  and  ends  every  day  with  prayer  or  psalm  sing- 
ing, or  both.  In  a  number  of  circuit  schools,  the  instruction  is  (contrary 
to  law)  limited  to  reading  and  religion,  and  in  the  great  minority  of  circuit 
schools  the  instruction  in  writing  and  arithmetic  does  not  extend  beyond 
the  first  rudiments.  As  the  circuit  schools  are  kept  alternately  in  the 
houses  of  the  several  farmers,  and  very  firequently  in  the  same  rooms 
where  the  inmates  are  engaged  in  their  daily  avocations,  there  exist,  of 
course,  obstacles  to  the  proper  organization  and  successful  operations  of 
the  schools.  Very  frequently  the  room  is  also  extremdy  unwholesome, 
and  especially  it  often  happens  that  all  ventilation  is  impossible,  the  win- 
dows not  even  being  made  to  open.  Drawings  of  rooms  of  itinerating 
schools  in  diflferent  parts  of  the  country,  and  a  drawing  of  the  ferm  where 
one  of  these  rooms  is  found,  were  exhibited  at  the  Educational  Exhibition. 
In  many  permanent  schools,  as  well  in  the  country  as  in  towns,  several 
other  branches  of  instruction  have  been  adopted;  for  instance,  orthogra- 
phy, and  sometimes  a  littie  history  and  geography. 

Some  superior  district  schools  have  been  ktely  established,  in  which 
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the  more  ndrtnoed  difldreo,  not  only  finom  ih»  netrait  snrroonding  dii- 
triot,  but  from  the  whole  ptriiQior  munldptlity,  bendes  receiTtng  instmo- 
tion  in  religion,  writmg^  and  uithmetie,  leirn  the  orthognphy  and  gnun> 
mar  of  their  mother  tongue,  history,  geography,  mensuration,  and  the 
mdtmentaof  natoral  history  and  physics,  also  sometimM  a  foreign  fan* 
goage,  usually  English  or  German.  The  number  of  sodi  schools  is  asyet 
Tery  small,  as  the  munidpalities  or  parishes  are  not  obliged  to  estahliah 
any  sdiool  of  this  kind.  They  however  often  do  so  Yoluntarily,  encooN 
aged  by  the  hope  of  obtaining  some  assistance  from  the  amount  of  moMj 
which  the  Storthing  (the  National  Assembly)  has  granted  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  sudi  higher  district  schools.  In  these  schools  a  small  sum  is 
usually  paid  by  the  pupils;  in  all  other  district  schools  no  payment  is 
taken.  The  expense  of  the  district  schools  in  the  country,  including  the 
outlay  in  kind  of  board  and  lodging  for  the  circuit  schoolmasters,  is  about 
110,000  sp.  drs.  yearly.  Thecostof  the  district  schools  in  the  townsmay 
be  estimated  at  about  89,000  sp.  drs. ;  adding  to  this  the  sum  granted  by 
the  state  to  the  fire  seminaries  for  teachers,  namely  about  8,000  sp.  dra, 
together  with  the  state  subsidies  to  the  poorer  dtetricts,  it  will  i^pear 
that  the  country  derotes  on  the  whole  about  195,000  sp.  drs.  yeariy  to 
the  endowment  and  support  of  the  district  schools,  in  which  about  218,000 
children  recciye  instruction. 

The  district  schools  are,  with  few  exceptions,  but  poorly  supplied  wi^ 
the  means  of  instruction.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  regard  to  the 
circuit  schools,  of  .which  many  haye  (beyond  the  pupils*  own  religbos 
books)  no  other  help  than  some  few  copies  of  the  New  Testament,  a  peafan 
book,  and  a  rude  but  peculiar  instrument  used  in  teaching  singing,  called 
Psalmodicon,  or  Monocord,  which  in  many  places  is  also  used  in  femily 
worship.  These  means  of  instruction,  belonging  to  the  itinerating  sdiooISi 
the  master,  as  a  matter  of  course,  takes  with  him  from  one  form-house  to 
another,  as  he  mores.  All  schools  established  by  law  lie  under  the  joint 
management  of  the  munidpal  authority  (Fomandskabet)  in  the  towns  and 
parishes,  and  the  clergyman  of  the  parish.  No  tax  can  be  levied  towards 
the  support  and  improvement  of  schools,  but  after  a  grant  of  the  munlci> 
pality,  which,  however,  by  the  law  is  bound  to  grant  the  means  absolutely 
necessary  to  establish  and  keep  up  proper  schools.*  The  head  manage- 
ment of  such  schools  is  vested  in  a  board,  called  **  Stifidirectionen,^  which 
cansists  of  the  high  shcriiT  and  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  from  whom  the 
more  important  matters  of  education  are  sent  to  the  <jovcmm«ital  de* 
partment  for  church  and  education,  in  order  to  be  submitted  to  the  deos- 
ion  of  government  Dissenters,  of  which  there  are  but  few  in  Norway, 
may  send  their  children  to  school,  but  they  are  not  obliged  to  let  them 
take  part  in  the  religious  instruction,  but  they,  as  well  as  the  members 
of  the  Established  Church,  are  by  law  bound  to  attend  to  the  proper 
religious  and  temporal  instniction  of  their  children. 

*  It  con^emicntly  depends  od  the  people  themselvw  whAUier  tho  school  Is  to  be 
properly  developed  or  not 
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From  the  above  remarks  about  the  common  schools  in  Norway  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  instruction  given  in  most  of  these  schools  is  of  a  very  indifferent 
kind.  But  still  the  great  bulk  of  the  population  does  not  stand  low  in 
point  of  education  when  compared  with  the  people  of  other  countries ; 
this  is  a  consequence  partly  of  the  fact  that  no  child  grows  up  quite  desti- 
tute  of  education ;  and  partly  to  the  cultivating  and  improving  impulses 
found  within  life  itself  out  of  school  That  the  clergyman  of  the  parish 
has  the  charge  of  the  religious  instruction  of  the  children,  and  that  the 
parents  also  very  often  pay  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  this  point,  has 
been  remarked  above.  The  farms  being  spread  widely  over  the  country 
certainly  increases  the  di£Qcultics  in  properly  arranging  and  fitting  up  the 
school,  and  also  excludes  the  improvement  that  frequent  intercourse  with 
a  great  many  other  people  is  sure  to  bring  about ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  gives  the  life  within  each  fiimily  a  direction  by  which  the  mind  of  the 
individual  is  turned  inwards,  and  creates  a  desire  of  reading,  and  of  think* 
ing  closely  over  what  has  been  read.  The  grandeur  of  the  scenery  in 
many  parts  of  the  country  excites  the  imagination,  and  keeps  up  and 
develops  the  poetic  element  in  the  mind.  Singing  and  narrations  of  old 
stories  and  traditions  from  the  remotest  times — nay,  even  poetical  con- 
tests— therefore,  form  a  peculiar  feature  and  an  essential  part  of  the  social 
entertainment  of  the  peasants  of  Norway,  especially  in  the  mountainous 
parts,  when  they  meet  at  weddings,  and  on  other  festive  occasions.  The 
many  dangers  by  which  nature  has  surrounded  the  Norwegian  peasant, 
and  the  many  difficulties  that  he  has  to  struggle -against  in  various  parts 
of  the  country,  strengthens  his  courage  and  sharpens  his  wit  and  acute- 
ness.  But  more  than  anything  else  the  peculiar  social  and  political 
station  of  the  Norwegian  peasant  contributes  to  promote  the  development 
of  his  mental  faculties,  though  but  inefficiently  begun  in  the  school  Even 
when  the  country  of  Norway  was  during  its  union  with  Denmark  deprived 
of  national  independence,  the  Norwegian  citizen  and  peasant  enjoyed  per- 
sonal liberty  and  social  independence.  The  Norwegian  "bonde,"  or 
yeoman,  has  never  been  oppressed  by  a  predominant  nobility,  who  never 
gained  any  ascendancy  there.  His  feeling  of  liberty  and  independence  is» 
therefore,  strongly  developed.  Add  to  this,  that  the  whole  country  is 
divided  between  a  great  many  small  proprietors,  whose  fiums,  however,  are 
large  enough  to  render  it  necessary  for  them  to  employ  eight  or  twelve 
horses  for  the  proper  cultivation  of  their  fields ;  and  this  affords  an  oppor- 
tunity to  the  proprietor  to  spend  much  of  his  time  in  the  study  of,  more 
or  less,  practical  science.  There  is,  therefore,  comparatively,  speaking,  a 
very  large  number  of  persons  whose  social  position  not  only  allows  but 
induces  them  to  cultivate  their  own  minds,  and  take  care  of  the  education 
of  their  children.  They  are  still  more  induced  to  do  so  by  their  political 
position.  Every  landed  proprietor,  however  little  his  property  may  be, 
has  a  vote,  and  may  himself  be  elected  as  a  member  of  *^  Formandskabet** 
(the  municipal  authority)  and  of  ^*  Storthinget  *'  (the  National  Assembly). 
At  present  more  than  half  the  members  of  the  Storthing  are  peasants,  and 


aii^j  among  them^  who  b«To  rooeived  no  instraction  but  what  the  oom* 
moD  schoola  aboT»-m«ntioiMd  have  been  able  to  giTO  them,  haTe,  by  the 
agencies  of  lift  itself  been  prompted  by  their  own  exertions  to  acquire 
sach  an  amoant  of  knowledge^  and  their  mental  flicultiee  have  been  so 
moch  derelc^ped,  thai  they  in  the  Storthing  make  most  pithy  and  eloqaent 
speeches  upon  idl  political  and  social  subjects. 

II.     BUaOHia  AHD  aXAL  SCHOOLS. 

Of  the  10,000  children  who  do  not  belong  to  the  district  schooki  about 
i,000  may  be  supposed  to  receiTO  instruction  at  home  from  parents,  tutors 
or  governesses.  Of  the  remaining  0,000,  about  one-half  attend  private 
schools,  which  are  about  on  a  par  with,  or  very  little  superior  to,  the  bet* 
ter  dass  of  district  schools  in  the  towns.  The  other  htk,  or  about  8,000, 
may  be  supposed  to  attend  higher  public  or  private  schools,  both  for  giris 
and  boys,  but  principally  the  latter.  Among  these  scho<^  the  so-called 
Buri^er-schools  should  be  first  mentioned,  of  which  there  are  more  than 
twenty  in  different  towns.  There  are  public  schools,  in  many  of  which 
girki  are  also  educated,  but  in  separate  dasses  or  sections.  The  brandies 
of  instruction  in  these  schools,  which  in  the  smaller  towns  have  two  or 
three,  and  in  the  larger  towns  four  or  five  or  more  teachers,  are  usuaUy 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  religion,  orthography  and  grammar  of  the 
mother-tongue,  one  or  more  of  the  foreign  languages — German,  French^ 
and  English,— ^listory,  geography,  the  rudiments  of  mathematics,  and 
sometimes  the  rudimente  of  drawing,  natural  history,  and  physics.  The 
most  oompletdy  endowed  Burgher  schools  are  called  *'Real**  schooku 
Thus,  Christiania,  Trondlyem,  and  Bergen  have  each  a  **Real**  school, 
established  partly  by  the  public,  and  partly  by  private  legacies.  In 
Christiania  there  are  also  several  more  or  less  complete  private  '^Real** 
schools.  The  whole  amount  of  expenses  for  the  Burgher  schools  is 
about  80,000  sp.  doUars. 

m.  LEiainm  sonoots. 
In  deven  towns  there  exists  (usually  instead  of;  but  sometimes  esideS| 
the  Burgher  schools)  public  Real  schools,  estoblished  by  the  State,  whkh 
are  placed  in  connection  with  the  learned  schools  (Latin  schools)  estob- 
lished by  the  State.  The  peculiarity  of  the  arrangement  of  these  sdiools 
is,  that  the  lower  dasses  (until  the  pupils  complete  their  twelfth  year  as  a 
normal  age)  form,as  it  were,  a  common  trunk  or  stem,  from  which  there  after* 
wards  issue  two  brandies,  the  Latin  school  and  the  Real  school  The  first 
of  these,  the  Latin  or  learned  school,  imparte  during  five  or  six  years,  to 
these  who  desire  to  go  to  the  University,  a  special  preparatory  instruction, 
of  whidithedassical  hmguagesand  their  literature  form  an  essential  part 
The  other  brandi,  or  the  Real  school,  imparts  a  suitable  preparatory 
instruction  to  these  pupils  who  are  destined,  after  completing  thoir  fifteenth 
or  sixteenth  year,  to  enter  on  practical  life,or  to  attend  higher  technical  or 
commercial  spedal  sdiools,  (of  which  there  are  searcdy  any  in  this  country,) 
or  to  enter  the  military  sohooL    The  branches  of  instruction  in  the  united 
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Latm  and  Retl  sdiools  are  in  the  common  clusw— the  mother-tongue, 
writing  and  drawing,  singing  and  gymnasties,  arithmetic,  religious  instruc- 
tion, geography,  history,  natural  history,  Germao,  and  French.  In  the 
Latin  classes  of  the  united  schools  the  branches  of  instruction  are  as  fol- 
lows— ^the  mother-tongue,  religious  instruction,  geography,  history,  Ger- 
man, French,  mathematics,  Latin,  Greek,  and  H^rew.  In  the  Real 
classes  the  instruction  is  giyen  in  the  mother-tongue,  religious  instruction, 
geography,  liistory,  natural  history,  German,  French,  English,  mathemat- 
ks,  natoral  philosc^y,  writing,  and  drawing.  In  some  of  these  schools 
the  highest  Real  class  gires  the  pupils  a  special  preparation  for  commer- 
dal  life  by  instruction  in  commercial  correspondence,  book-keeping,  the 
properties  of  goods,  to. 

.  In  Christtania  there  are  some  private  Latin  and  Real  schools,  the  organ- 
iiation  of  whioh  is  in  all  essential  points  the  same  as  the  public  schools. 
It  must,  howeyer,  be  remembered,  that  while  aU  the  classes  in  the  private 
school  described  have  annual  courses,  the  classes  in  the  public  Latin  and 
Real  schools  have  generally  biennial  courses,  whence  it  follows  that  the 
number  of  classes  in  the  latter  is  reduced  to  about  half  the  number 
adopted  in  the  former ;  and  the  total  course  of  the  learned  school  is  like- 
wise, on  account  of  its  less  perfect  organisation  with  biennial  classes, 
aooomplished  in  six  years.  Five  of  these  schools  have  also  a  less  complete 
arrangement  in  the  higher  classes,  the  highest  biennial  Latin  class  being 
wanting ;  they  cui  not,  therefore,  send  pupils  directly  to  the  University, 
and  are  frequently  called,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  others,  ''Middel- 
eg  Real  skoler."  In  the  eleven  public  Latin  and  Real  schools  the  number 
of  pupils  is  altogether  700.  There  are  also  three  public  learned  or  Latin 
sdiools,  which  are  not  connected  with  the  Real  schools,  viz.,  in  Christia- 
nia,  Trondhjem,  and  Bergen.  They  are  destined,  as  well  as  the  Latin 
schools  which  are  connected  with  Real  schools,  to  prepare  those  who 
intend  to  complete  their  education  at  the  University.  Their  organization 
differs  from  that  of  the  united  Latin  schools  pply  inasmuch  as  they  have 
retained  the  old  arrangement  in  the  study  of  languages,  according  to 
which  the  Latin  language  is  to  be  learned  before  the  modern  languages ; 
this  order  being  reversed  in  the  Latin  schools  which  are  connected  with 
Real  schools.  The  number  of  pupils  in  the  three  independent  Latin 
schools  is  altogether  somewhat  over  800.  These  three  schools  are  sup- 
ported by  their  own  resources,  which  they  have  obtained  partly  by  lega- 
cies, and  partly  by  endowments  from  the  State  in  former  times.  Their 
yearly  income  arising  from  interests  and  fit>m  payments  of  pupils  amounts 
altogether  to  about  28,000  specie  dollars,  which  amount  is,  however,  not 
wholly  expended  for  the  necessities  of  the  schools.  Adding  to  this 
d6,000  sp.  drs.,  which  sum  represents  the  income  of  the  combined  Latin 
and  Real  schools,  arising  from  pupils,  payments,  and  contribution's  from 
the  public  and  the  State.  The  result  is  64,000  sp.  drs.  as  the  total  sum 
annually  devoted  to  the  support  of  the  public  learned  and  Real  schools. 
As  to  the  masters  in  the  public  Latin  and  Real  schools,  it  must  be 


obaerTtd  that  nobodj  oia  U  appointad  m  a  ''Bactor**  (or  jnanagor)  of 
auch  a  school  unloss  he  has  first  passed  the  firet  two  examinations^  oooi* 
mon  lor  all  students  in  the  uniTereitj,  namely,  in  the  ancient  and  modem 
languages,  history,  geography,  mathematicSi  and  natural  history,  and 
alter  that  the  so-called  philological  examination.  Vide  **Academiske 
Lore  for  Studerende  red  det  Kongelige  Noiake  Fredriks  Vnirersitet,*' 
p.  18,  sec.  13,  and  p.  40.  Nobody  can  be  appointed  an  ^'OTerlower^ 
unless  he  has  passed  the  examinations  just  mentioned,  or  the  examinatioii 
in  divinity,  or  the  examination  by  law,  of  15th  September,  1851,  required 
to  be  passed  by  all  who  wish  to  be  Real  teadiers. 

The  highest  academy  for  public  instruction  is  the  UniTersity  in  Chiis- 
tiania.  It  has  81  profossors,  a  Tory  considerable  library,  and  several  vain* 
able  collections.  60,000  specie  dollars  per  annum  is  the  amount  devoted 
to  the  Universi^. 

IT.    AETuna  um  spicial  schools. 

Besides  the  schools  hitherto  enumerated,  there  should  also  be  mentioned, 
as  belonging  to  the  general  system  of  education,  the  Asylums,  established 
in  many  towns,  where  little  children  fix>m  two  to  seven  years  old,  stay  dur- 
ing the  daytime,  while  their  parents  are  at  work ;  and  where  they  are  not 
only  taken  care  of;  but  also  instructed  in  the  first  dements.  These  Asy- 
lums are  supported  partly  by  the  public  funds,  but  chiefly  by  voluntary 
annual  contributions.  The  amount  applied  to  the  support  of  Asylums  in 
the  country  can  not,  on  the  whole,  be  estimated  at  more  than  6,000  sp. 
dollars. 

An  institution  for  the  instruction  and  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
has  been  established  by  the  State  at  Trondl^em,  and  there  are  also  three 
private  institutions  for  the  instruction  of  deaf  and  dumb  children,  which 
are  supported  by  the  State. 

Among  those  schools  whose  instruction  takes  a  more  special  direction, 
must  be  named  agricultural  schools,  drawing  schools,  and  sailors*  schools, 
which  are  all  calculated  for  adult  pupils,  who  have  passed  through  the 
ordinary  primary  schools.  Of  agricultural  schools  there  are  fourteen. 
They  receive  young  men  at  the  age  of  about  eighteen  to  twenty  years. 
A  more  comprehensive  account  of  the  organisation  of  agricultural  schools 
may  be  found  in  the  detailed  description  of  the  agricultural  school  at  Munk- 
void,  near  Trondhjem.  Of  public  drawing  schools  there  are  eight,  which 
are  supported  partly  by  the  public,  and  partly  by  the  State.  Their  aim 
is  chiefly  to  impart  to  mechanics*  apprentices  the  necessary  knowledge  of 
drawing;  besides  which  there  are  usually  lectures  on  the  rudiments  of 
practical  i^athematica  and  physics.  The  yearly  cost  of  these  drawing 
schools  is  about  6,000  sp.  dols.,  whereof  one-half  is  applied  to  the  drawing 
school  at  Christianta,  which  on  this  account  is  &r  more  completely 
endowed  than  the  others.  From  this  school,  various  means  of  instruction 
and  several  works  exeriitod  by  the  pupils,  were  exhibited  at  St  Martinis 
HaIL    Of  sailors*  schools,  to  whidi  both  the  state  and  the  respective 
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oommunities  fiimish  oontributions,  there  are  m  yet  only  faw.  In  many 
places,  especially  in  the  towns,  there  are  Sunday  schools,  whose  object  is 
to  impart  to  adults  that  elementary  instruction,  whidi  they  had  not  oppor- 
tunities of  acquiring  in  their  childhood.  For  this  purpose  instruction  is 
usually  giTen  during  a  few  hours  in  the  morning  or  eyening  in  reading, 
writing,  andT  arithmetic,  sometimes  also  in  the  orthography,  and  grammar 
of  the  mother-tongue,  and  likewise  in  history  and  geogn^hy.  Besides 
this,  instruction  is  generally  giren  in  religion,  or  portions  of  Scripture  are 
read.  The  cost  of  the  Sunday  schools  is  rery  inconsiderable,  and  is 
defrayed  either  from  gifts  or  by  public  subscriptioa 

On  establishing  a  calculation  of  what  the  country  dcTotes  on  the  whole 
to  the  support  of  the  lower  and  higher  schools,  both  public  and  private, 
before  mentioned,  the  amount  must  be  supposed  to  be  about  850,000  dels., 
not  including  the  land  possessed  by  the  masters  of  the  permanent  schools 
in  the  country. 
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Thk  following  Paper  was  read  by  Edward  Akroyd,  M.  P^  befoie 
the  ^  National  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Social  Science,^*  io 
1867. 

In  detailing  iny  own  exertions  to  improve  the  intellectual,  moral, 
and  physical  condition  of  my  work-people,  numbering  nearly  5000, 1 
must  premise  that  I  am  not  singular  in  these  efforts,  nor  do  I  take 
credit  to  myself  for  all  that  has  been  done  in  my  establishment  My 
late  father,  who  founded  the  business,  took  an  active  part  in  improv- 
ing the  condition  and  promoting  the  educaUon  of  his  work-people. 
He  built  a  large  school,  attached  to  the  works  at  Halifax,  in  the  year 
1889,  and  personally  instructed  a  Sunday-school  class.  My  brother 
co-operated  with  me  in  every  beneficent  provision  for  those  in  our 
employ,  until  he  withdrew  from  business,  a  few  years  ago.  Other 
manufacturers  also  have  done,  and  are  doing,  their  parts  most  cheer* 
fully  and  energetically  in  the  same  direction. 

My  works  are  situated  at  Copley  and  at  Halifax,  in  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire.  Copley  lies  in  a  valley,  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Calder,  and  the  situation  is  one  of  great  natural  beauty.  The 
trunk-line  of  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway  passes  within  a 
few  yards  of  the  works,  and  parallel  thereto  runs  the  Calder  and 
Hebble  Canal. 

At  Copley  mill,  the  manufactory  is  exclusively  worsted,  and  the 
process  that  of  spinning.  The  works  may  be  called  self-contained ; 
that  is,  they  are  shut  in,  and  form  a  small  hamlet  of  themselves,  in 
which  there  are  no  residents  except  those  in  my  employ.  The  cot- 
tages of  the  work-people  are  intended  to  be  model  cottages ;  fitted  up 
with  every  convenience  required  in  such  habitations,  each  having  its 
garden-plot,  and  the  whole  well  supplied  with  water,  conveyed  to 
each  house  in  pipes.  The  village  is  also  lighted  with  gas.  About 
1000  persons  are  employed  in  the  mill,  and  every  effort  is  made  to 
secure  their  comfort,  and  the  education  of  their  families. 

Many  of  the  work-people  ar^not  residents  in  the  village,  and  a 
large  dining-room,  capable  of  accommodating  700  persons,  baa  been 
provided.  The  room  is  fitted  up  with  every  necessary  and  conven- 
ient apparatus,  and  the  culinary  department  is  presided  over  by  a 
cook  and  assistants.    As  it  has  ever  been  an  object  with  me  rather 

to  develop  the  power,  and  to  encourage  the  self-rdiancSi  of  the  people 
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than  to  snperaede  tbem,  ibis  establishineiit  is  managed  bj  a  oommit- 
tee  of  the  work-people,  appointed  by  and  from  amongst  themselFes. 
It  is  the  duly  of  this  committee  to  see  that  break&st,  dinner,  or  tea 
may  be  procured  at  the  lowest  possible  cost,  and  that  the  quality  and 
cookery  of  the  food  be  good  and  wholesome. 

A  library  is  attached  to  the  works,  to  which  any  of  my  work-people 
have  access,  free  of  charge. 

A  news-room  is  provided,  supplied  with  the  newspapers  of  the 
metropolis  and  of  the  locality,  and  also  with  the  current  periodical 
literature. 

A  band  is  established  at  the  works,  and  its  performances  are  very 
creditable.  It  plays  out  of  doors  occasionally,  when  the  weather  is 
favorable ;  at  other  times  in  a  room  provided  for  that  purpose. 

Allotment-gardens  are  provided  for  the  workmen ;  and,  in  connec- 
tion therewith,  an  horticultural  and  floral  society  has  been  estab- 
lished, to  promote  the  knowledge  and  cultivation  of  fruits,  flowerst 
plants,  and  vegetables.  An  exhibition  is  held  annually,  at  which 
prizes  are  given  for  the  best  productions  of  the  respective  gardens. 

To  strengthen  the  habit  of  observation,  and  to  cherish  a  taste  for 
the  beauties  of  nature,  I  give  prizes  for  the  best  collection  of  wild 
plants  and  ferns  growing  in  the  neighborhood. 

Recreation-grounds  are  provided  for  the  juvenile  and  adult  mem- 
bers of  the  establishment,  and  every  encouragement  is  given  to  the 
practice  of  healthy  out-door  sports  and  athletic  games. 

A  sick  and  funeral  club  is  also  established,  and  means  are  taken  to 
secure  regular  medical  attendance  and  medicines,  for  those  who  desire 
it,  at  a  small  rate  of  subscription.  This  is  easily  accomplished,  by  the 
numbers  who  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  so  offered. 

Such  are  the  arrangements  which  have  been  made  at  the  Copley 
works  for  the  material  comfort  of  the  work-people.  For  their  spirit- 
ual welfare  I  have  made  special  provision.  Divine  service  is  celebra- 
ted every  Sunday  in  the  school-room,  by  a  chaplain  attached  to  the 
works,  and  who  resides  in  the  midst  of  his  flock. 

What  has  been  done  at  Copley  has  been  repeated  at  my  establish- 
ments at  Halifax,  on  a  scale  enlarged  in  proportion  to  the  greater 
number  there  employed;  with  this  difference,  that  as  the  works  at 
Copley  are  in  the  country,  self-contained,  isolated,  and  at  a  distance 
from  any  village,  the  provision  alluded  to  is  necessarily  confined  to 
my  own  work-people,  while  at  Halifax  my  work-people,  forming  part 
of  the  population  of  that  town,  which  numbers  about  83,600  inhab- 
itants, these  institutions,  instead  of  being  confined  to  my  own  woiks, 
are  in  some  measure  thrown  open  to  all  those  who  choose  to  avail 
'  themselves  of  them,  whether  they  may  be  in  my  employ  or  not    I 
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nu7  obaenre  that  ihii  oovat  kit  beta  prodncthre  of  the  hapfMBt  a^i 
moet  enooonging  rosolts. 

The  advaDtages  thus  offered — aueh  as  the  use  of  an  exleimve  libraij 
and  news-room,  medical  dispensary^  sick  and  boriai  clubs,  doihiaig 
sodety,  allotment-gardens,  recreation  society,  hand  and  choral  society — 
are  largely  used  and  highly  appreciated,  and  are  therefore  constantly 
increasing,  both  in  extent  and  efficiency.  Here,  too,  sereral  additional 
arrangements,  of  a  praotieal  eeonomical  character,  have  been  adopted ; 
sach  as  the  establishment  of  a  public  bakehouse^  where  is  made  breed 
of  a  good,  wholesome  quality,  both  better  in  kind  and  more  eoonooBh 
ical  in  the  means  of  its  production  than  is  in  ordinary  cases  to  be  ob- 
tained by  the  poor  of  the  working  classes. 

In  connection  with  the  bakehouse,  I  have  made  arrangements  Cmt 
the  supply  of  tea,  coffee,  and  soup,  during  winter,  at  low  prices.  1 
have  opened  a  coal  dep6t,  at  which  the  poor  only  may  purchase  small 
quantities  of  good  fuel  at  cost  price. 

As  a  political  economist  myself,  I  am  fully  aware  of  the  objectioae 
which  may  be  jusUy  raised  against  any  unwise  interruptions  of  the 
ordinary  channels  of  supply  and  demand.  But  we  must  reooUeet 
that,  upon  the  common  principles  of  trade,  the  prices  of  all  artidea 
of  consumption  are  materially  enhanced  by  the  retailers  to  the  poor, 
who  must  be  compensated  for  their  additional  trouble,  and  for  the 
loss  they  may  sustain  by  the  subdivision  of  their  commodities  inl» 
small  parcels,  and  where  credit  is  given  to  cover  the  extra  risk  of 
pecuniary  loss.  To  meet  this  additional  tax  upon  their  impoverished 
means,  the  working  dasses  have  formed  co-operative  sodeties;  whicbp 
buying  largely  at  wholesale  prices,  are  able  to  retail  to  small  custom- 
ere  upon  lower  terms  than  some  of  the  smaller  shopkeepers  ca» 
offer. 

In  the  establishment  of  the  bakehouse  in  my  own  district,  my  aiat 
lias  been  to  secure  for  the  poor  of  the  working  dasses  a  good,  whole- 
some article,  at  a  moderate  price ;  and,  by  offering  an  advantage  ta 
the  retailers  of  bread,  I  have  secured  to  them  the  almost  entire  dis- 
tribution. 

I  have  also  been  anxious  to  help  and  encourage  working-men  t^ 
form  the  habit  of  saving,  and  I  have  therefore  established  a  penaj 
saungs  bank,  in  which  the  pecuniary  savings  of  juveniles  and  adulta 
are  received.  The  bank  has  been  very  successful,  and  the  number  of 
depositors  steadily  increases.  Many  boys  contribute  to  the  bank^ 
generally  to  scrape  together  the  means  of  gratifying  a  boyish  fancy. 
One  ambitious  lad  wanted  a  watch ;  others,  perhaps,  a  toy  or  instru- 
ment of  sport  An  objection  may  be  taken  that,  to  teach  hoys  t» 
save  for  the  indulgence  of  their  own  pleasures,  is  not  the  way  to  m* 
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odleate  provident  hsbits.  But  there  miut  always  be  an  inducement-^ 
a  special  object  for  which  to  save.  A  married  man  regards  his  wife 
and  family ;  a  single  man  looks  forward  to  being  married  and  becom- 
Mig  a  householder ;  but  a  boj,  who  laughs  at  the  idea  of  sickness  and 
old  1^,  saves,  in  the  first  instance,  for  some  article  of  youthful  de- 
sire. Implant  the  habit  of  saving  in  fresh  young  soil,  and  afterward 
it  will  not  be  difficult  to  train  it  in  the  right  direction. 

At  present  there  remains  one  great  and  important  object  which  I 
have  in  view  Vor  promoting  habits  of  forethought  and  prudence 
amongst  the  working  dasses.  It  is  the  institution  of  a  provident  so- 
ciety, which  shall  place  within  reach  of  an  industrious,  prudent  work- 
man the  following  benefits : — 

I.  The  provisions  of  an  ordinary  sick  club.  2.  Provision  in  cases 
of  protracted  illness.  8.  An  assurance  against  severe  accidents.  4. 
A  pension  for  old  age,  by  means  of  government  annuities.  5.  De- 
ferred sums,  payable  at  any  given  age.  6.  An  ordinary  life  assur- 
ance, to  the  extent  of  £200. 

But  this  object  I  can  not  accomplish  alone.  An  association  some- 
what analogous  to  that  of  an  assurance  company  is  required,  which 
shall  cover  a  sufficiently  large  area  and  variety  of  occupation  to 
produce  an  equable  result  For  this  purpose  I  am  promoting  the 
fermation  of  n  large  society,  upon  a  permanent  representation  basis, 
which  shall  include  the  whole  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  I 
broached  the  scheme  during  the  autumn  of  last  year,  through  the 
medium  of  a  pamphlet,  and  met  with  encouraging  success.  An 
influential  provisional  committee  was  formed,  which  includes  the 
names  of  many  of  Ihe  nobility,  clergy,  gentry,  and  manufacturers  of 
the  Riding,  representing  all  classes  and  parties.  At  present,  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  proposed  society  are  being  matured  by  an 
executive  committee. 

I  employ  about  1100  children  in  my  works,  between  the  ages  of 
eight  and  thirteen,  all  of  whom,  in  accordance  with  the  requirements 
of  that  act,  attend  school  for  ^ve  days  in  the  week,  and  for  three 
hours  each  day.  Now,  although  their  attendance  at  school  can  not 
Irat  be,  under  any  circumstances,  beneficial,  T  have  discovered  that, 
Owing  to  the  entire  ignorance  of  the  children  when  they  first  become 
employed,  and  to  the  too  early  cessation  of  the  period  when  they  are 
by  laV  compelled  to  attend  school,  the  results  are  not  so  satisfectory 
as  could  be  desired.  I  have  endeavored  to  remedy  these  evils  by 
establishing  an  infant  school,  as  a  preliminary  to  factory  education, 
and  for  children  from  three  to  eight  years  of  age.  A  charge  of  two 
pence  per  week  is  made ;  and  since  the  school  has  numbered  380 
iafents  it  has  been  almost  self-supporting. 
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SopptemenUry  to  the  fiiotorj  achoob,  I  have  instituted  a  woiUog- 
man^t  college,  for  the  eduoation  of  ereDing  daasee  of  youths  and 
adults  aboTO  thirteen,  the  period  when  the  factory  education  required 
by  law  ceases.  The  college  is  under  the  superintendence  of  trained 
and  certi6cated  masters,  and  there  are  now  about  150  students. 

Besides  a  working-man^s  college,  I  hare  opened,  with  even  more 
success,  evening  classes  for  young  women ;  reserving  one  evening  in 
each  week  for  industrial  training,  and  for  the  cultivation  of  useful  do- 
mestic arts,  which  are  too  often  neglected  in  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts. About  160  young  women  diligently  attend  these  classes,  which 
are  ooaducled  by  a  well-trained  and  lealous  schoolmistress. 

In  concluding  this  paper,  I  will  only  add,  that  I  am  fuHy  oon* 
▼inced,  by  the  result  of  Uie  experiments  I  have  thus  made,  and  their 
uniform  success,  that  it  is  possible  to  make  the  people  feel  that  thdr 
own  and  their  employer's  interesti  are  identical ;  provided  the  laiterj, 
who  may  be  considered  the  stewards>  under  God,  of  the  commercial 
wealth  of  the  nation,  will  acquit  themselves  of  their  responaibiKtiea 
toward  those  who.  under  the  order  of  Fhmd^ice,  are  intmted  I* 
dieir< 


XYIIL   EDUCATIONAL  MISCELLANY. 


TBB  PRDISR. 

Hie  earliest  printed  book  used  in  the  tuition  of  youth  was  tlie  "iVtm«r  "  (Pri- 
marius,  Latin,)  a  small  prayer-book|  in  which  cliildren  were  taught  to  read,  and 
tlie  Bomish  book  of  devotions  in  tlie  monastic  schools.  At  the  Reformation 
tlie  **Primer"  was  retained,  but  the  requisite  dianges  were  made.  In  1546, 
Heniy  YllL  ordered  to  be  printed  an  Ed^^Mi  "  form  of  Public  Prayer,''  entitled 
the  "^Primer,^^  said  to  be  "set  furth  hj  the  Kinge's  miycstie,  and  his  deiigie^  to 
be  taught,  lemed,  and  red."  A  copy  of  this  rare  book  is  extant :  it  was  once 
the  property  of  Sir  John  Clark,  priest  of  the  chapel  of  Leedsbridge,  and  found- 
er of  the  school  This  appears  from  the  following  autograph  note  in  the  "  Cala> 
4ir:'*  '*This  day  I  began  the  schole  at  Leeds,  July  4, 1S63.'' 
.  It  woidd  be  hard  to  say  when  the  contents  of  the  ^^FHmer^*  were  changed 
%om  lacred  to  secular:  the  change  was  probably  very  gradual,  more  espedaUy 
as  the  primers  printed  to  this  day  contain  occasional  prayers,  the  good  seed 
iriiidi  can  not  be  sown  too  early  in  the  mind  of  childhood.  The  accounts  of  the 
grammar  schools  of  the  sixteenth  century  contain  much  interestmg  evidence  of 
tike  value  attadiied  to  school-books  by  tiie  care  which  is  directed  to  be  taken 
of  them.  Thus,  in  the  corporation  records  of  Boston,  in  Lincolnshire,  in  1678, 
it  was  agreed  that  "  a  Bictionaiye  shall  be  bought  for  the  scollers  of  the  Fl^ee 
Sooole ;  and  the  same  boke  to  be  tyed  in  a  cheque^  and  set  upon  a  desk  in  ther 
tooole,  whereunto  any  acoller  may  have  aooesse  as  occasion  shall  serve."  There 
are  later  entries  of  the  corporation  purchasing  dictionaries  for  the  use  of  the 
school;  besides  presents  of  dictionaries,  lexicons,  grammars^  folio  English 
BiUes,  Ac-^Tkampaon's  History  of  Boston.) 

THB  HOBKBOOK. 

Another  "dumb  teacher"  was  the  Hornbook,  of  whidi  a  specimen  exists,  in 
blade-letter,  of  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth.    It  appears  to  be  at  least  as 
andent  as  1670,  is  mounted  on  wood,  and  protected  with  transparent  horn. 
**  The  letters  may  be  road,  through  the  horrij 
That  makeii  the  story  perfect'' — £en  Johnson. 

There  is  a  laige  cross,  the  crisa-crosst  and  then  the  alphabet  in  large  and  small 
letters.  The  vowels  follow  next,  and  their  combinations  with  the  consonants; 
and  the  whole  is  conduded  with  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Boman  numerals. 
The  Arabic  ntwierals  are  not  given.  Shakspeare  thus  refers  to  the  cross-row 
«if  the  Hornbook:— 

"  He  hearkens  after  prophedes  and  dreams ; 

And  from  the  cross-row  plucks  the  letter  6 ; 

And  says,  a  wizard  told  him  that  by  6 

His  issue  disinherited  should  he.^^—JSiehard  UL 

Again,  in  "£ove'«  hoitowr's  iMif'  act  v.  scene  1,  Moth,  the  page  to  Armado^ 
•ayi^  in  desoribmg  Holofemes  the  schoolmaster, "  He  teaches  boys  the  Hornbook." 


TBI  BO&NBOOK. 


sn 


OotgntTe  hafl,  "£a  Croix  depar  Diei$,  the  Cairirt^aKaww  rowe,  or  AonM-ioo^ 
wherem  a  child  levnee  H; "  and  Florio^  ed.  1611,  p.  93,  '^CbitomoJo,  a  duldes 
horne-hodke  hanging  at  his  girdle." 


OP  TBB  BMBTBBirni  CBNTTBT. 


In  the  collection  of  Sir  Thomaa  Phillipps,  at  Kiddlehill,  are  two  genuine 
Hornbooks  of  the  reigns  of  Charles  I.  and  IL  Locke,  in  his  **  Thotights  oil 
JBinoaUtm,''  speaks  of  the  **  ordinary  road  of  the  Hornbook  and  Primer,"  an4 
directs  that  *'the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Creed,  and  the  Ten  Commandments  he 
should  learn  by  hear^  not  by  reading  them  himself  in  his  Primer,  but  by  some- 
body's repeating  them  before  he  can  read." 

Shenstone,  who  was  taught  to  read  at  a  dame-sdiool,  near  Halesowen,  ia 
Shropshire,  in  his  delightfiilly  quaint  poem  of  the  Schoohnistresa,  commemoratinjf 
his  Tsnerable  preceptress,  thus  records  the  use  of  the  Hornbook: — 

*'  Lo ;  now  with  state  she  utters  her  command ; 
Eftsoonfl  tho  urchins  to  their  tasks  repair; 
Their  books  of  stature  small  they  take  in  hand, 
Which  with  pellucid  horn  aecnred  are 
To  save  flrom  linger  wet  the  letten  fldr.** 
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Gowpw  tfauB  describes  the  Hornbook  of  his  time:— 

"  Neatly  eeeared  from  bein^  soiled  or  torn 

Beneath  a  pane  of  thin  tranalaoent  horn, 

A  book  (to  please  us  at  a  tender  age 

'Tis  called  a  book,  though  but  a  ^gle  page) 

Presents  the  prajer  the  Saviour  designed  to  tesdb, 

Which  children  ose,  and  parsons— when  they  preach." 

Tiro&iniitm^  or  a  Sevitw  of  SchodU^  1784. 

We  have  somewhere  read  a  story  of  a  mother  tempting  her  son  along  the 
cross-row  by  giving  him  an  apple  for  each  letter  he  leami  This  Mngs  ns  to 
the  gingerbread  alphabet  of  our  own  timOi  which  appears  to  hsve  been  common 
a  century  and  a  half  since. 

*^  To  master  John  the  English  maid 
A  Hornbook  gives  of  gingerbread ; 
Andf  that  the  child  may  learn  the  better, 
As  he  can  name,  he  eats  the  letter.**— iVior.< 

An  anecdote  illustrative  of  Lord  Erskine's  feadlness  is  rekited— that,  irhen 
asked  by  a  judge  if  a  single  sheet  could  be  cslled  a  book,  he  replied,  "The 
common  Hornbook,  my  lord." 

In  ''Spednma  if  West  Comtry  Diakcip  the  use  of  the  Hornbook  Is  thus 
shown : — 

^*Commether,  BiUy  CkM,,  an  breng  the  homen  book.  Gee  ma  the  vester  in 
tha  winder,  yon  ih^  Omm/— what!  be  a  sleepid— FU  wike  ye.  Now,  iKZ^, 
there*8  a  good  bway !  Ston  still  there,  end  mind  what  I  da  s&  to  ye,  an  whaur  I 
da  point.  Now ;  eriss-oross,  girt  a,  little  i— b-H>— d.  That's  right  JK^  /  yon*ll 
soon  lorn  the  criss-cross-lain— you'll  soon  auvezgit  Bobby  Jiifr^you'U  soon  be 
a  scholard.    A's  a  pirty  chubby  bway- Lord  love*n  I  *' 

John  BrittoUf  who  was  bom  in  the  parish  of  Kington  8t  Michad's  Wilts,  fxt 
1771,  tells  us,  in  his  ^^Avkbiograjihiy^^*  that  he  was  placed  with  a  schoolmistress. 
"Here,''  he  writes,  "I  learnt  'the  Christ-croes-iow '  fit>m  a  Hornbook,  on  which 
were  the  alphabet  in  large  and  small  letters,  and  the  nine  figures  in  Roman  and 
Arabic  numerals.  The  Hornbook  is  now  a  rarity.'*  Such  a  Hornbook  we 
liave  engraved.  It  was  met  with  in  the  year  1850,  among  the  old  stock  of  a 
bookseller  at  Peterborough,  in  Lincolnshire,  and  is  thus  described:  Its  dimen- 
sions are  9  by  5  inches.  The  alphabet,  ftc.,  are  printed  upon  white  paper, 
which  is  laid  upon  a  thin  piece  of  oak,  and  is  covered  with  a  sheet  of  horn, 
secured  in  its  phice  by  ei^t  tacks,  driven  through  a  border  or  mounting  of 
(yrass;  the  object  of  this  hom-oovering  being  to  keep  the  "bQolc,".or  rather  leaf, 
nnsoiled.  The  first  line  is  the  cross-row;  so  named,  says  Johnson,  "iMcause  a 
cross  is  placed  at  the  beginning,  to  show  that  the  end  of  leanung  is  pietyt" 
.  The  Hornbook  was  not  always  mounted  on  a  board;  many  were  pSsted  on 
the  back  of  the  horn  only. 

^  Such  wss  the  rudeness  of  the  "dumb  teacher"  fi»ineriy  employed  at  the 
dame-school,  and  elsewhere.  It  was,  in  aU  probability,  superseded  by  Br.  Bell's 
sand-tray,  upon  which  the  children  traced  their  own  lettera  Next  osme  tiba 
"  Battledoro  "  and  "  Beading-made-Eaqr ; "  though  the  Spdling-book  is  consider- 
ably older  than  either.  The  Battledore^  by  the  way,  renunds  us  of  a  stntegj 
of  tuition  mentioned  by  Locke :  "  By  pasting  the  vowels  and  consonants  on  the 
sides  of  dice,  he  has  made  this  a  play  for  his  children,  whereby  his  eldest  800 
in  coats  has  played  himself  into  spelling."— 2¥m5'«  "  8th9(A  Daifa,^  <ftc. 


mivttinnr  whom  119^ 


The  Ofisinal  I^mi^  from  whioh  te  OMBbiMge  olMii*liili  Uv*  dwiFad  UmIt 
BMiM%  WM  a  thfe*4egK«d  stool,  oa  which,  oa  Aah-WodMtaay,  a  bMhekr  of 
one  or  two  jmib'  atanding  (oOled  tiMnfrom  the  Badnlor  of  the  StMl)  and 
fiin&er\]r  to  take  hie  aee^  asd  pliQr  the  pact  of  a  pviblio  dispataat  in  the  qonint 
prooeedinge  which  aooompaaied  admfaaton  to  the  degree  of  B.  A.  In  comae  of 
time,  the  name  was  tranafened  from  the  stool  to  him  thai  aat  on  it^  and  the  dia- 
putant  waa  caUed  the  Jl^pov;  thenoe  it  peaaed  to  the  day  when  the  atool  he* 
oanw  a  poet  of  honor;  then  to  the  IM»  pahliahed  on  that  daj,  oontaming  the 
aeniori^of  ooounencing  B.  A.*%  arranged  aooonUng  to  the  pleaaore  of  the  proo 
tora;  and,  ultimately,  it  obtained  the  enlaigod  meaning  now  oniTenaUy  reoo^ 
niaed,  aooording  to  which  it  atanda  Ibr  the  examination,  whether  in  mathe- 
matical daaaica,  moral  or  phyaical  acianee,  aa  wett  aa  tbr  the  Kat  bj  which  the 
leanlt  of  that  eTamination  ia  made  known.— .A^lat  and  Qmtrim^  Na  lit. 

VHimSITT  H0N0B8. 

A  Tei7  preralent  miatake  iaaappoaing  that  men,  who  have  attained  great  dis* 
tinotion  and  high  honors  at  the  two  Bnglish  univeraitiea,  do  not,  in  after-lift^ 
occupy  the  moat  eminent  poaitiona  at  the  bar,  or  the  bench,  and  in  the  aenate. 

OxposD.— Barl  of  Kldon,  RngUah  Priie  Saai^,  mi ;  Lord  Tenterden,  (Lord 
Chief  Justice  of  the  King*a  Bench,)  English  Eaaaj,  lise,  Latin  Terae^  lt84; 
Sir  W.  S.  Ttonton,  (Judge  in  the  Court  of  King'a  Bench,)  Ibigliah  Baaay,  lt9S; 
J.  PhiUimora,  (Ploftaaor  of  CiTil  Law,)  Engliah  Eaaay,  17M;  Sir  a  S.  Gray, 
(Chief  Juatioe  of  Bengal,)  Sngliah  Baaay,  1808;  Sir  J.  T.  Coleridge,  (Judge  In 
Court  of  Queen'a  Bench,)  Bnc^  Baaay,  1818,  Latin  Terae^  1810,  Latin  Baaay, 
1813,  latdMaaaaaica,  1818;  Heiman  Merivale^  (Frofeaaor  of  FoUtioal  Boono- 
my,)  Kngli9h  Baaay,  1830,  let  daaa  OaaaiQa,  1827;  BouadeU  Pdmer,  (Deputy 
Steward  of  the  UniTcvaity,)  Uthi  Baaay,  183S,  Uthi  yana,  1831,  BngUah 
Ter8e,1838,  latdMaClaaaraa,  183i;  Laid  Oolcheatar,  Latin  vera^  1777 ;  Sir  J. 
Biohardaon,  (Judge  in  Common  Plena,)  Latin  veiae,  1793;  Sir  Chiiatopher  Pulr 
ler,  (Chief  Juatioe  at  Cakntta,)  Latin  toim^  1794;  O.  K.  Bickard%  (Proftaaor  of 
Political  Bconomy,)  Bngliah  vene,  1830,  2nd  daaa  ClaaaioB^  1833;  Nteaau  W. 
Senior,  (Proftaaor  of  Political  Bconomy,)  lat  dMa  daaaica,  1811;  Sir  Bichard 
BetheU,  (Attorney-General,  UniTeiai^  Counael,)  lat  daaa  daaaica,  1818;  Hon- 
orable J.  C.  Talbot,  (Deputy  High  Steward,)  lat  daaa  daaaica^  1826;  Traveia 
Twiaa,  (Regtua  Profeaaor  of  dvil  Law,)  2nd  daaa  Claaalca,  1830, 

Caxbridqi.— Sir  F.  IIaaare%  (Baron,  Bzchequer,)  4th  Wrangler,  1762,  Senior 
lledaliit;  Sir  Biyah  Imper,  (Chief  Justice,  Bort  WiUiam,  Bengal,)  2nd  Senkir 
Optime,  1756,  Jonior  Hedaliat;  Sir  J.  Wilaoa,  (Judge,  Comaaon  Pleni,)  Semor 
Wrangler,  1761 ;  Lord  Alvanley,  (Chief  Juatioe,  Common  Pleaa,)  12tii  Wrai^ 
kr,1766;  tiie  tote  Lord  BUenberoiigh,  (Chief  Juatioe^  King%  Bench,)  3rd  Wrai^ 
ler,  1771,  Senior  HedaUat;  Sir  &  Lawrenoe^  (Judge,  Common  Pleaa,)  7th 
Wrangler,  1771;  Sir  ILBuaadl,  (Judge  in  India,)  dtiiSenkarOptinMi,  1772;  tiie 
kto  Lord  liannera,  (ChanceUor  of  Ireland,)  6th  Wran^,  1777 ;  Chief  Juatioe 
Warren,  of  Cheater,  9th  Wrangler,  1785 ;  the  late  John  Bell,  Senior  Wrangler, 
1786,  Senior  SmithVi  Priaeman;  Sir  J.  UUledale,  (Judge  hi  Court  of  Queen'a 
Bench,)  Senior  Wrangler,  1787,  Senior  Smith's  Priieman;  Lord  Lyndhurst, 
(late  Lord  diancellor,)  2nd  Wrangler,  1794,  Junior  Smith's  Priaeman;  Sir  John 
Beckett,  (Judge  Advocate,)  6th  Wrangler,  1795;  the  late  Sir  John  Williamfl, 
(Judge,  Queens  BendO  18th  Senior  Optime,  1798;  tiie  late  Sir  N.  a  Tindal^ 
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(Ghifif  Jcutioe^  Gommon  Fleas,)  8th  Wrangle,  lt99,  Senior  Medalist;  the  late 
Br  L.  ShadweU,  (Vioe-ChanoeUor  of  England,)  1th  Wrangler,  1800,  Junior  Med- 
alist; Starkie,  (Dowmng  Professor  of  Law,  Univendtf  Gounsel,)  Senior 
Wrangle,  1808,  Senior  Medalist;  the  late  Sir  T.  Coltman,  (Judge,  Common 
Pleas,)  13th  Wrangler,  1803;  Lord  Chief  Baron  Pollock,  Senior  Wrangler,  1806, 
Senior  Smith's  Prizeman;  Lord  Langdale,  Senior  Wrangler,  1808,  Senior  Smith's 
Prizeman;  the  late  Btfon  Alderson,  Senior  Wrangler,  1809,  Senior  Smith's 
Prizeman,  and  Senior  Medalist;  Sir  W.  H.  Maale,  (Judge,  Common  Pleas,)  Sen- 
ior Wrangler,  1810,  Senior  Smith's  Prizeman;  Baron  Piatt,  (Exchequer,)  5th 
Junior  Optime,  1810;  Chambers,  (Judge  of  Supreme  Court,  Bombay,)  5th 
Wrangler,  1811;  Lord  Cranworth,  17th  Wrangler,  1812;  Mirehouse,  (Author 
of  Law  of  Tithes,  and  Common  Sergeant  of  dtj  of  London,)  13th  Senior  Op- 
time,  1812 ;  Sir  J.  Bomillj,  (Downing  Professor  of  Law,  and  Professor  of  Law, 
tJniversily  College,  London,)  4th  Wrangler,  1813 ;  Vioe-Chancellor  Kindersleyt 
4th  Wrangler,  1814;  Sir  B.  H.  Malkin,  (Chief  Judtice  of  Prince  of  Wales'  Isl- 
and,) 3rd  Wrangler,  1818 ;  Lord  Justice  Turner,  9th  Wrangler,  1819 ;  the  late 
R.  C.  Hadyard,  (Queen's  Coimsel,)  12th  Senior  Optime,  1823;  Mr.  John  Cow- 
ling, Q.  C,  M.  P.,  (University  Counsel,  and  Deputy  High  Steward,)  Senior 
Wrangler,  1824,  Senior  Smith's  Prizeman;  yice-Chancellor  Wood,  24tli 
Wrangler,  1824;  Vioe-Chanoellor  Parker,  7th  Wrangler,  1825;  Mr.  Loftus  T. 
Wigram,  Q.  C,  (M.  P.  for  tJniyersity,)  8th  Wrangler,  1825;  Chief  Justice  Mar- 
tin, (New  Zealand,)  26th  Wrangler,  1829,  3rd  in  1st  class  Classics,  and  Junior 
Medalist— IV771&9  ''  School  Days,"" 

THB  BRITISH  XUSEDIC. 

The  British  Museum  has  been  the  growth  of  a  century,  between  the  purchase 
of  Montague  House  fi)r  the  collection  in  1753  and  the  completion  of  the  new 
buildings.  The  Museum  originated  in  a  suggestion  in  the  will  of  Sir  Hans 
ffloane,  (d.  1753,)  offering  his  collection  to  parliament  for  £20,000,  it  havmgcost 
him  £50,000.  The  offer  was  accepted;  and  by  an  Act  (26th  George  II.)  were 
purchased  alt  Sir  Hans  Skmne's  "  library  of  books,  drawings,  manuscripts,  prints, 
medals,  seals,  cameos  and  intaglios,  precious  stones,  agates,  jaspers,  vessels  of 
agate  and  jasper,  crystals,  matliematical  instruments,  pictures,"  Ac.  By  the 
same  Act  was  bought,  for  £10,000,  the  Harleian  Library  of  MSS.,  (about  7600 
volumes  of  rolls,  charters,  Ac ;)  to  whidi  were  added  the  Cottonian  Library  of 
MSS.,  and  the  library  of  Major  Arthur  Kdwards.  By  the  same  Act  also  was 
raised  by  lotteiy  £100,000,  out  of  which  the  Sloane  and  Harleian  collections 
were  paid  for;  £10,250  to  Lord  Halifax  for  Montague  House,  and  £12,873  for 
its  repaira ;  a  fVind  being  set  apart  for  the  payment  of  taxes  and  salaries  of  o(&- 
eeri.  Trustees  were  elected  from  persons  of  rank^  station,  and  literary  attain- 
ments; and  the  institution  was  named  The  Brttibh  Museum.  To  Montague 
House  were  removed  the  Harleian  collection  of  MSS.  in  1755 ;  other  collections 
in  1756;  and  the  Museum  was  opened  to  the  publto  January  15,  1759, 

Robert  Beoorde  was  the  ^t  who  wrote  on  Arithmetic,  and  the  first  who 
wrote  on  Geometry,  in  English ;  the  firet  who  introduced  Algebra  into  England ; 
the  first  who  wrote  on  Astronomy  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Sphere  in  England ; 
and,  finally,  the  first  Englisliman  (in  all  probability)  who  adopted  the  system  of 
Copernicus.  Recorde  was  also  the  inventor  of  the  present  method  of  extract- 
ing tlie  square-root;  the  inventor  of  the  sign  of  equality;  and  the  inventor  of 
the  method  of  extracting  tlie  square-root  of  multinomial  algebraic  quantities. 
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Tbibtt  jmn  ago^  a  rery  kiw  eoqwnaiTe  foreign  worics  were  the  oolj  books 
of  referenoe  aooeoBible  to  the  Americui  scholar.  Bat  so  rapid  has  been  onr 
progress  as  a  nation  in  this  respect  that  there  now  exists,  not  a  complete  Amori- 
oan  scientiflc  and  learned  apparatus,  bat  an  exceedingly  yaluable  and  creditable 
oollection  of  Amerioan  books  of  reference,  extcnsiye  enough  for  most  purposes 
of  the  teacher,  the  aohoiar,  the  literary  man,  the  man  of  businesB,  and  the  general 
reader. 

With  a  view  to  afford  our  subscribers  some  uaefhl  directions  for  seleetkm 
among  sudi  books,  we  have  collected  the  following  list  of  Amerioan  Reforenos 
Books.  The  names  of  ssTeral  others,  which  have  already  been  noticed  in  this 
Journal,  are  given  at  the  end  of  the  list 

The  Hew  Amariean  CydoptML  BHidd  hy  Gsorgs  Riplxt  and  C.  A.  Daxa. 
YoLVm.  Fugger— HajnwL  Kew  York.  D.  Applelon  k  Go.  1859.  Boy. 
•to.,  pp.  788. 

We  have  already  twice  referred  to  this  greatest  American  literary  enterprise 
of  the  day,  with  hearty  commendation.  We  know  of  no  encydopaedia  more 
certain  to  be  needed  every  day  by  eycry  man.  The  mastery  of  half  the  work 
would  alone  constitute  a  man  of  extended  general  information. 

J^ppltUnCs  IHcikmary  ofMachmea,  JfecAoatcs,  t^tginMoarkf  and  Bngmeermg. 
New  Toik :  D.  Appleton  4  Oa    3  vols.,  roy.  Sya,  pp.  960  each. 

A  very  valuable  and  convenient  manual  for  the  medumfcian.  Its  treatises 
contain  mudi  that  is  interesting  to  all;  the  artides,  &  g^  on  the  Groton  Aqueduct 
and  the  Brooklyn  Dry  Dodc,  both  aflbrd  the  engineer  his  professional  infonna- 
tion  and  contain  narratives  of  two  enterprises  in  whidi  every  American  may 
take  justifiable  pride.  Large  masses  of  technical  informatkm,  and  many  valuable 
tables^  and  dear  and  detailed  cuts^  are  throughout  given. 

A  OrUieal  Dktitmary  of  ElitgliALiierahtrtf  and  BrUith  and  Ameriean  Awfh&n. 
By.  &  Ausnir  Alubovi.  YoL  L  Philadelphia:  ChiUs  k  Peterson,  18M. 
Boy.  8V0.,  ppi  1005. 

This  work  fills  a  new  place  in  literature.  We  have  had  ciydopndias  of  biogra- 
phy, and  of  books;  but  none  of  the  book-makers'  lives  and  works  together. 

The  list  of  names  is  very  satis&ctorily  fiill;  for  no  such  list  will  ever  be  pei^ 
feet  The  bibUogn^cal  lists  of  eadi  author's  works  are  also  remarkably  ftiU 
and  correct  The  indexes,  wfaidi  Mr.  Allibone  proposes  to  add,  will  oonttitnte 
an  eztansivo  apparatus  for  referring  to  literature.  In  riMN%  the  work  prnmises 
^  be  indispensable  to  every  man  of  letters  or  literary  cnltare  or  kisora. 

Ammiean  Ahnanac  and  R^o&Uonf  cf  ^^^  Xmiritdg$  far  1990,  Boston: 
Qraeby,  Kkdkols  4  Co.    ISmo,  pp.  391. 

This  invaluable  annual  has  now  completed  a  series  of  thirty-one  numberm. 
The  thirty  volumes  contain  a  mass  of  general  and  detailed  information  respect- 
ing the  flnandal,  politica],  inteUectual,  and  social  condition  of  the  country  and 
the  skates  nowhere  dse  so  compact  and  accessible.  Each  year's  number  fiimlriiis 
llie  owner  with  the  means  of  a  solid  knowledgo  of  tho  condition  of  the  oonntiy 
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for  tliat  jear.  Its  meteorological  and  scientific  discussions  are  of  a  high  order 
of  value ;  and  the  almanac  is  prepared  by  Mr.  Geo.  P.  Bond,  of  Cambridge,  one 
of  the  most  competent  persons  in  the  United  Statea  The  obituaiy  notices  alone^ 
which,  as  well  as  the  miscellaneous  matter,  may  be  referred  to  hj  the  indexes 
in  the  Tolumes  for  1838, 1^9,  and  1868,  constitute  a  great  body  of  biographical 
information. 

A  Copma  and  Critical  LtUm-EngUth  Lexicon^  founded  on  ike  Icerger  Latm-Gtr' 
nam  Lexicon  of  Dr,  W.  Frsukd.  By  £.  A.  Anobews,  LL.D.  New  York: 
Harper  &  Brothers.     1860.    Imp.  8yo.,  pp.  1663. 

There  are  many  living  graduates  of  our  colleges  who  had  no  Latin  Lexicon, 
except  the  venerable  school  edition  of  Ainsworth;  and,  until  the  publication  of 
Pro£  Andrews'  work,  no  other  was  accessible  to  the  American  student,  except 
Levereti  Pro£  Andrews'  Lexicon  is  a  vast  advance  upon  either  of  these,  and 
is  beyond  all  comparison  the  best  for  the  present  student  There  is  no  other 
Latin  Lexicon  which  we  should  recommend  to  him.  It  contains  all  the  substance 
and  much  of  the  detail  of  the  vast  and  conscientious  learning  and  labor  of 
Freund,  judiciously  condensed;  and  the  prominent,  heavy-faced  type  of  the 
vocabulary  words  and  directing  figures  is  a  most  convenient  guide  to  the  eye  of 
the  oonsulter. 

A  Copioim  and  CWMmU  J%i0lid^2xi<mXeagtoi,>btiR<i0doA  (he  Didionary  of  Ik, 
Gboboes.  By  Riddlb  and  Arnold,  first  American  edition,  revised  by 
Chablbs  Ahthon.    New  York:  Harper  k  Brothers.    Imp.  8vo.,  pp.  16Z. 

It  is  impossible  to  be  a  really  good  Latin  scholar  without  being  able  to  speak 
and  write  decent  Latin.  It  is  only  within  a  fow  years  that  this  department  of 
the  study,  formerly  so  predominant,  has  a  little  been  revived  in  some  American 
colleges.  The  wretdbed  English-Latm  department  of  Ainsworth,  reprinted  by 
Leverett,  fiimished  the  only  and  inadequate  vocabulary.  The  present  work  is 
thej<HntresultoffirBtK3lass  scholars  of  three  nations.  It  will  be  found  an  indis- 
pensable assistant  in  the  study  of  Latin. 

A  Olaarieal  JHcUonmry;  ooniaining  an  account  of  ihe  principal  proper  names 
mentioned  in  ancient  authore.  Together  with  an  account  of  coina^  weights^  and 
Tneasures.  By  Ghables  ABTBOir.  New  York:  Harper  k  Brothers.  1859. 
Boy.  8vo.,  pp.  1461. 

The  standard  work  of  its  class  for  the  American  student  Prof  Anthon's 
reputatioa  for  fikithfiilnees  and  ability  is  too  high  to  be  increased  by  our  praise. 
This  fimrfh  edition  testifies  to  his  standing  with  the  public.  This  vcdume  beloogs 
to  the  apparatus  of  reference,  without  which  the  student,  confined  to  his  dry 
text  and  drier  gnunmar,  will  gain  but  a  scant  and  misymmetrical  measure  of 
learning.    It  is  preceded  by  a  useftd  list  of  authorities  used  in  compih'ng  it 

A  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Bonum  AnHqaUies,  .Edited  by  Willi ak  Smitr. 
Thh^  American  edition,  revised  by  ChablbS  Anthov.  New  York:  Harper 
k  Brotiiors.    Boy.  8vo.,  ppu  1134. 

The  work  of  Smith  is  of  estaUiahed  repotatioii,  and  is  here  variously  impioved 
in  arrangement  and  increaBsd  in  materials,  for  the  better  aooommodalaoB  of  th» 
Amerioan  aoholar.  As  thus  edited,  it  belongs  to  the  same  group  of  necessary 
raforence-books  as  the  ClasBical  Dictionary  notioed  above^  and  the  Geography: 
ootbed  below. 

A  System  of  Ancient  and  Mediceval  Geography^  for  (he  Use  cf  SchooU  and  M- 
kgee.  By  Chables  Amthov.  New  York :  B^uper  k  Brothen.  18M.  6va» 
pp.  t69. 

Ab  tbejHitfaor  remarics  in  his  pre&oe,  ancient  hiatoiy  and  andent  geogn^j 
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ought  tlmyn  to  be  stodied  tog»th«r.  This  Talune  la  an  ample  mantial  ibr  all 
the  porpooea  of  American  school  and  ooUegiate  students.  It  is  also  a  reference- 
book  of  great  valne  to  the  general  reader.  Like  the  author's  Claancal  DktioD* 
aiy,  it  contains  a  convenient  list  of  authoritiee  on  the  subject 

Ihe  Orwnmar  of  EngUth  Chrmnmara,  By  Goold  Bbown.  Second  edition, 
rsTised  and  enlarged.  NewYoric:  S.  a  and  W.  Wood.  1867.  B07. 8yo.,pp. 
1070. 

Iliis  great  monument  of  the  author's  induatiy  ODntaina  his  theuy  of  BngUsh 
grmmmar,  worked  out  into  most  fhll  and  oonscientioua  detail,  and  with  soflh 
numerous  references  to  authorities^  and  to  other  grammatical  writers,  as  render 
it,  in  addition,  a  remaricablj  useful  storehouse  of  materials  for  opinions  on  the 
SQlject    It  contains  a  good  list  of  writers  on  English  Grpunar. 

MathemaUcal  Didiomiry  tmd  OydopcsdiaofMaOiemaUoal  Scimce,  Bj  Cbabub 
Dayiw  and  Willulm  Q.  Pick.  New  York:  A.  &  Barnes  and  Buir.  1859. 
Syo.,  pp.  592. 

A  valuable  and  oomprehensive  compendium  for  students.  It  will  be  found 
still  more  oonvenient,  as  a  book  of  referenoe,  by  those  who  may  feel  an  occaskmal 
desire  to  refresh  or  correct  half-forgotten  studies.  The  deflnitkms  and  descrip- 
tions are  remarkably  clear ;  and  the  mathematical  prooesses  quite  soffleient  in 
extent  for  the  puipoees  of  the  vroric 

The  AmeriocM  Faarmtr^B  Nneydopaiiia;  being  a  eomplde  OuUh  far  Oe  (Tattipa- 
Hem  of  every  variety  of  Garden  and  Field  Orope,  By  Qoutjernbvr  Bkubok. 
New  York:  A.  0.  Moore.    1858.    Roy.  8vo.,  pp.  1179. 

An  extensive  collection  of  information  on  agricultural  topics.  It  contains 
•Yeiy  much  that  ought  to  interest  and  aid  every  fenner. 

A  Ckuskal  Adas,  to  IBuetrate  Ancient  Otographg.  By  Aubxakdsb  G.  Findlat. 
New  York:  Haiper  ft  Brothers. 

Twenty-five  good  maps  and  an  extensive  index  of  geographical  names.  It  is 
as  gross  an  error  to  study  ancient  histoiy  or  the  daaaics  without  constant]^  oon- 
sulting  a  work  of  this  nature,  as  it  would  be  to  study  modem  geograplqr  with- 
out maps. 

Other  American  Beferenoe  Books,  heretofore  noticed  in  this  Journal,  are  as 
follows: — the  volume  and  page  of  the  notice  being  given  with  it 

CompUAe  Prowunemg  Qaaettoer.  'Sj  J.  Tbohas,  T.  Baldwdt,  and  others. 
Vol.  IL,p.739. 

AppteknCe  -Oydopcediia  of  Biography.    Da 

EngUi^Grammair.    By  W.  C.  Fowleb.    Do. 

The  Microscope^  and  ila  Revdationa,    By  W.  B.  Cabpektsb.    Da 

AUaaofClassuxdOtognj^y,  ByW.HnoHBB.  Edited  by  Gbobgb  Loire.   Da 

Qoography  of  NaJture.    By  Vulubt.    Translated  ftom  French.    Do,  p.  740. 

TreaJUoe  on  Engiieh  PWneftia^um.    By  Jobn  WiLSoy.    Da,  p.  741. 

mgUfrieatAOae.    By  J.  £.  WottCESTEB.    Da,  p.  745. 

Oydopoodia  of  American  Literature.  By  E.  A.  and  G.  L.  Dutckxhok.  Do.,  p. 
746. 

XHcUonary  of  Medical  Science.    By  It  DmrGuaox.    Do,  p.  320. 

AMnerionn  Edncationnl  reat-Bock.    VoL  IT.,  p.  833. 

American  Eloquenee.    By  Fbakk  Uoorb.    Da 

CleodanePs  Oompendimn  of  American  Literature,    ToL  Y.,  p.  318. 
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Of  books  on  educational  histoiy,  theory,  or  art^  published  during  1869,  w« 
hare  the  following.    It  is  not  improbable  that  others  hare  fiuled  to  reach  us. 

FetialoaU  and  Ptslahzzianwn,  Bj  Hjbnby  Babkabd.  New  York:  ]?,  C* 
BrownelL    8yo.,  pp.  238  and  230. 

Educational  Biography.  Part  L  Memoirs  of  Teadters  and  Eduoaiors,  Vol  L 
United  Staiea.  By  Hbnby  Babnabd.  New  York:  F.  G.  BrowneU.  8to.,  pp. 
524. 

Biffher  Christian  Education.  Bj  Benjamin  W.  Dwight.  New  York:  A.  S. 
Barnes  k  Burr.    12mo.,  pp.  347. 

Works  of  PhUip  LindsUy,  D.  D.  Vol  I.  Educational  Discourses.  Philadel- 
phia: J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.    8yo.,  pp.  688. 

Jubilee  at  Mount  St.  Maby's,  Errmeisburgh^  ifdL,  Oct  6^  1858.  New  York : 
Dunigan  &  Brother.    12mo.,  pp.  288. 

TJie  Tsachei^s  Assistant;  or^  ffinis  and  Methods  in  Schqol  IHscipUne  and  in- 
siruciion.  By  Ghables  Nobthbnd.  Boston:  Grosbj,  Nichols  &  Co.  12mo., 
pp.  358. 

Lectures  on  Mental  and  Moral  Culture.  By  Samuxl  P.  Batu.  New  Yoik: 
A.  8.  Barnes  &  Burr.    12mo.,  pp.  319. 

Bittory  and  Progress  of  Education  By  PmLomBLitTS.  With  Introduction  hy 
Hbnby  Babnabd.    New  York:  A.  S.  Barnes  ft  Burr.    12mo.,  pp.  310. 

ITie  Normal;  or^  Methods  of  Jhaching  the  Common  Branches.  By  Alfbbd 
HoiiBBOOE.    New  York:  A.  S.  Barnes  &,  Burr.    12mo.,  pp.  456. 

Bimrs  with  my  Pupils.  By  Mrs.  Lincoln  Phelps.  New  York:  C.  Scribnen 
12mo.,  pp.  263. 

School  Amusements;  or,  How  to  make  the  School  Interesting.  By  N.  W.  Tat- 
LOB  Boot.    New  York:  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Burr.    12mo.,  pp.  226. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  make  an  accurate  comparison  between  the  two  years 
thus  selected,  on  account  of  the  labor  and  detaU  of  estimating  the  very  exten- 
sire  yariety  of  public  and  institutional  reports  and  other  documents,  which 
should,  strictly,  be  included.  Bat  the  following  summaries  are  certfunly  within 
the  truth,  viz: — 

Books,  txoelve;  public  documents,  say  fen  yolumes ;  journals,  each  a  volume  a 
year,  at  least  twenty.  Total,  in  1859,  forty-two,  against  three;  a  fourteen-fold 
increase  in  twenty-fiye  years. 

The  following  works,  tliough  not  falling  within  the  class  of  those  above 
mentioned,  may  be  named  here,  for  the  sake  of  hiformation,  as  useful  recent 
educational  publications. 

Art  of  Extempore  Speaking.  By  M.  Bautain.  Translated  fh)m  French,  and 
with  additions  by  a  member  of  the  New  York  Bar.  New  York:  Scribner. 
1859.     12mo.,  364  page& 

Ihe  Microscopisfs  Compamon;  with  a  dossory  of  Microscopic  Tfcrro*.  By 
John  Kino,  M.  D.    Cincinnati:  Rickey,  Mallory  ft  Co.    1859.    8yo.,  308  pages. 

Biography  of  Samud  Lewis.  By  Wm,  G.  W.  Lewis.  Cincinnati :  Methodist 
Book  Concern.     1857.     12mo..  429  pages. 

Memoir  of  the  Life  of  Banid  Brakes  M.  D.    By  E.  D.  Mansfield.    ChicmnatI : 

Applegato  k  Co.    1855.     12mo.,  408  pages. 
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Thb  pfogwas  of  edttoatioii  in  this  ooixntiy)  Rnd  the  incroMe  of  jx^NiIar  intar^ 
est  in  i^  are  strikingly  and  nnenringly  shown  bj  the  remaikaUe  and  rapid  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  publications  (not  inchiding  text^books)  on  the  subject 
This  appears  from  the  contrast  between  the  educational  publications  of  a  year, 
a  quarter  of  a  oentuiy  agO|  and  those  of  the  year  18G9,  just  dosed. 

In  the  fonner  year  was  published  one  single  educational  journal,  the  "  ^ii- 
nab  i^ EimcaHim  ;**  a  Taluable  work,  but  maintained  not  by  its  subscribers,  but 
by  the  pecuniary  and  personal  sacrifices  of  a  fbw  disinterested  friends  of 
education. 

No  volume  on  education  was  published,  except  the  annual  volume  of  collected 
lectures  issued  by  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction. 

At  that  time,  instead  of  a  State  Department,  with  a  superintendent  of  schools 
at  its  head,  such  as  now  exists  in  almost  every  state  in  the  Union,  there  was  no 
such  department  or  office,  except  In  a  few  states  a  nominal  one^  annexed  to 
some  other  department  of  the  government 

There  were  but  a  Ibw  states  where  any  annual  public  document  of  any  kind 
referred  to  the  sdK)ols;  and,  in  most  of  these,  some  financial  officers  merely  reg- 
istered and  reported  the  yearly  appropriations  and  neoessaiy  statistics.  In  Mas- 
sachusetts, fer  instance,  the  secretary  of  state  reported  school  statistics.  In 
Connectksut,  the  commlsBioner  of  tlio  school  flind  did  the  same,  in  reporting  on 
the  state  and  use  of  the  Aind;  and  similar  ex-officio  statements  were  given  in 
Virginia.  The  first  report  on  Pennsylvania  schools,  in  that  year,  was  two  pages 
of  mere  announcements.  In  New  York  alone  the  secretaxy  of  state  published 
yearly  an  able  and  valuable  report  upon  the  condition  and  needs  of  the  schools. 

Except  in  New  York,  these  were  not  educational  documents  in  any  proper 
sense  of  the  word;  and  wo  may  thus  state  the  total  number  of  educational  pub- 
lications, except  occasional  addresses^  Ac,  in  183i,  as  one  periodical,  one  vol- 
ume of  lectures,  and  one  public  document ;  total,  three. 

Now  observe  the  change.  During  1 859,  educational  monthlies,  of  octavo  sise, 
and  each  forming  an  annual  volume  of  considerable  thickness,  have  been  pub- 
lished in  eighteen  of  the  states,  nearly  all  of  them  being  on  a  permanent  basis; 
and  in  several  of  the  states  one,  two,  or  more  additional  ones  are  also  published. 

The  public  documents  of  the  various  states  for  that  year  would,  all  togetlier, 
constitute  ten  or  twelve  large  8vo.  volumes.  The  annual  report  on  schools  of 
Pennsylvania,  for  instance,  is  of  more  than  300  pages ;  that  of  Illinois  (a  biennial 
report,  however,)  of  423  pages;  and  with  these  should  be,  at  least,  mentioned 
the  numerous  and  valuable  reports  published  by  the  school  authorities  of  Bos- 
ton, New  York,  and  many  other  cities. 

But  the  extent  of  the  matter  thus  published  is  not  its  greatest  merit  These 
diiforent  series  of  publications  contain  very  mudi  valuable  discusskm  of  educa- 
tional principles  and  practice^  by  the  best  and  most  competent  minds  of  the 
different  states;  and  great  masMS  of  various  and  carefVilly-prepared  statistic^ 
bearing  upon  the  subject 
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I  oommenoed  the  pablioation  of  the  ^'Am^rietm  Joumtl  ^  JSchicaUon,^  la 
1855,  from  the  belief  that  siioh  a  Periodicol,  national  and  oatholio  in  aim  and 
apirit,  of  aaf&cient  extent  to  admit,  in  each  issae,  of  ftill  diBooBaionB  of  the  Hia- 
toiy.  Biography,  Art,  and  Sdenoe  of  EdooatioB,  and  of  the  oiganiaati<m,  admin- 
iatration,  and  atatistica  of  ita  Institutions  and  Sygtema,  waa  deuraUe  and  even 
neoessaiy  as  a  means  of  establishing  the  foundation  and  shaping  the  snpentmot- 
nre  of  our  American  civilization. 

It  waa  not  commenced  as  an  individual  enterprise  until  efforts  had  been  made, 
during  several  years,  first  to  induce  state  and  national  educadonal  bodies  to  un- 
dertake it,  and  then  to  enlist  the  co-operation  of  individual  educators  and  public- 
spirited  oitisens.  It  waa  never  supposed  that  the  work  would  be  a  source  of 
profit ;  but  the  first  number  waa  not  issued  without  oonnting  the  coat,  nor  with- 
out fixing  a  period  during  which  the  undertaking  would  be  carried  on  aingle- 
handed,  if  neoessaiy.  This  period  was  five  of  the  best  years  of  my  life ;  which  I 
was  from  the  first  prepared  to  give  to  the  work,  without  the  slightest  expectation 
of  receiving  any  compensation  for  time  or  editorial  services. 

The  first  year's  experience  convinced  me  that  but  a  v^;ry  small  ^ropoction  of 
those  engaged  in  teaching  either  high  or  elementaiy  schools,  or  in  administex^ 
lug  state  or  city  systems,  or  of  professed  friends  of  popular  education,  would 
labor,  spend,  or  even  subscribe  for  a  work  of  this  character ;  and  indeed  that 
the  regular  subscription  list  would  not  meet  the  expense  of  printing  and  paper. 
But,  in  the  hope  that  the  completed  series  of  volumes  would  be  regarded  as  a 
valuable  contribution  to  the  permanent  educational  literature  of  the  country,  I 
have  still  gone  forward,  notwithstanding  a  formidable  and  increasing  deficit 

I  am  still  so  reluctant  to  relinquish  an  enterprise  carried  so  fiur,  and  for  which 
I  have  sacrificed  so  much,  that  I  have  concluded  to  make  one  more  appeal,  to  per- 
sonal friends,  professional  teachers,  and  educational  laborers,  for  their  new  or  re- 
newed subscriptions  to  the  Journals,  to  enable  me  to  add  at  least  three  more  vol- 
umes to  the  series. 

I  wish  particularly  to  embrace  in  these  three  volumes  a  large  amount  of  material 
illustrative  of 

I.  The  history  imd  present  condition  of  Normal  Schools  an^JL  other  Spedol  In- 
stitutions and  Agendes  for  the  Professional  Training  and  improvement  of 
Teachers. 

II.  The  organization  and  characteristic  features  of  Polytechnic  Schools,  and 
other  institutions  for  the  education  of  persons  destined  for  other  pursuits  than 
those  of  Law,  Medicine,  and  Theology. 

in.  The  history  and  courses  of  instruction  of  the  oldest  and  most  flourishing 
Colleges  ond  Universities  in  Europe  and  America. 

IV.  The  most  recent  as  well  as  the  oldest  successful  Methods  of  Teaching  the 
elementaiy  and  the  higher  branches  of  learning. 

y.  The  life  and  services  of  many  Teachers  and  Promoters  of  Education, 
whose  labors  or  benefoctions  ore  associated  witii  the  foundation  and  development 
of  institutions,  systems,  and  methods  of  instruction. 

HENRY  BABNABD, 
JBdiior  ami  l¥ppri4i<n' <^  tk€  Jm^rietui  Journ^ 
Habtvobd,  Coitk., 

Jamutrv  I9ih,  1860. 
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BARNARD'S  EDUCATIONAL  WORKS. 

F.  B.  P£RKiN8,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  F.  C.  Brownell,  (iV^o. 
1 2,  Appl€torC$  Building^  New  York,  will  supply  the  trade  or  individuals 
with  the  following  recent  publications  bj  Hon.  Henrt  Barnard,  LL.D. 
PESTALOZZI  AND  PESTALOZZIANISM. 

A  Memoir  or  John  Henry  Pestalozzi,  with  selections  from  his  £dacr 
tional  publications ;  together  with  Biographical  Sketches  of  several  of  hi 
Assistants  and  Disciples,  with  a  portrait  of  Pestalozzi.  460  pages.  Paic 
per  cop7  $2,  strongly  sewed,  and  bound  in  paper  covers ;  and  $2.50  in  hal 
morocco. 

This  volome  gives  tlie  iVdIest  account  of  the  life  and  system  of  the  great.  Bwii 
Edaestor  which  has  appeared  in  the  English  lanaraa^,  and  the  most  comprehei 
sive  survey  of  the  work  done  by  him  and  his  Assistants  and  Disciples  in  an 
language. 

THE  GERMAN  UNIVERSITIES. 

Contributions  to  tbb  History  and   Improvement  of  the  Germa 
Uniyersitibs.    hy  Karl  van  Baumtr.    250  pages.    Price  $1.50  per  copy, 
strongly  sewed,  and  bound  in  neat  paper  covers ;  and  |2  bound  in  half 
morocco. 

This  first  American  Edition  of  the  Fourth  volame  of  Prof.  Banmer's  elabonUe 
^^IRsUny  of  Btdaqocy*'*  contains  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  origin  and  pecn- 
liar  constitution  o/  tiie  great  universitiea  of  Germany  j  a  minute  and  idocumentary 
aooount  of  Uie  old  customs  and  the  modem  societies  of  the  students,  of  the 
Deposition,  Pennalism,  Nationalism,  and  the  Burschenschaften :  the  Wartbuig 
Festival,  the  assassination  of  Kotzeoue,  and  the  execution  of  Sand;  together 
with  a  number  of  Essays  on  topics  connected  with  college  and  university  improve- 
ments, now  agitated  in  this  country  as  well  as  in  Europe. 

EDUCATIONAL  BIOGRAPHY. 
Memoirs  or  Eminent  TEACHUts,  Benefactors,  and  Promoters  of  Educa- 
tion, wiUi  twenty-one  Portraits  from  engravings  on  steel  by  the  best 
artists.    524  pages.    Pricb  for  the  illustrated  ^ition,  printed  on  thick 
paper,  and  bound  in  antique  morocco,  $8.50.  — -^-^v 

.    REFORMATORY  EDUCATION  AND  INSTITUTIOlJS. 

Papers  on  Preventive,  CoRREcnoNAL,  and  Reformatory  iNkrrcnoNS 
AND  Agencibb,  in  different  countries.  864  pages.  Price  per  cc^^y,  bound 
in  paper  covers,  $1.25 ;  and  in  cloth,  $1.50.  [ 

This  volume  contains  a  minute  account  of  the  Mettraj  Reform  I)Wrm  School, 
(ColonU  AgricoU  et  PmiUntiair^^)  founded  hy  Demetz,  in  France ;  o|f  the  Bough 
jSouse  (Baulu  Mavs^)  at  Horn,  near  Hambuig;  of  the  Beformatorj' IpsUtutlon  at 
Buysselede,  in  Belgium ;  of  the  Bed  Hill,  the  Bed  Lodjpe,  and  Halrdwicke  Be- 
formatories  in  England;  with  a  comprehensive  and  practical  survey  \of  this  class 
of  schools  and  agencies  in  other  countries. 

TRIBUTE  TO  GALLAUDET.  j 

A  Memoir  of  Thomas  Hopkins  Gallaudet,  with  a  Histoi^j^./  Beat 
Mute  Instruction,  and  account  of  the  American  Asylum  for  thieaf  and 
Dumb  in  Hartford ;  with  a  Portrait  and  Selections  from  the  'VtTitings  of 
Dr.  GhtUaudet  Second  Edition.  224  pages.  Pricb  per  cop}f,  bound  in 
cloth,  $1.50. 

THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION.  ; 

The  first  Series  of  this  "Encyclopedia  of  Education,"  embracing  five  volomea, 
each  eontuning  on  an  average  over  800  pages,  with  thirty  portraits  of  emhiant 
teachers,  educators,  and  benenctors  of  education,  literature,  andscienee,can  now 
be  furnished  for  $12.50  bound  in  cloth,  and  $15  bound  in  half  oalf  or  moroooo. 

BuBsoBiPTioir  to  the  same,  for  the  year  1859,  embracinf  four  numhen|  or  two 
volumes,  of  624  pages  each,  with  ten  portraits,  fh>m  engraving!  on  steel  by  the 
best  artists,  $4,  payable  in  advance. 

Barnard's  ^^ School  Architbcturb,*  aitd  "National  Eoccatiov  zn 
CuROFB,"  will  be  Aimished— the  former  for  $2,  and  the  ktter  for  $3,  pw 
copy. 
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Thb  following  circolar  is  addressed  in  answer  to  numerous  inquiries  on  one 
or  more  of  the  points  brieflj  treated  of 

Specdcek  Nuicbxbs.  To  person]^  applying  for  specimen  numbers  of  Bamanffa 
Amariean  Journal  of  Eckcaiion^  with  «  view  of  becoming  subdcriben^  a  oopjr  of 
the  last  number  issued  will  be  mailed,  on  receipt  of  seyenty-flve  oents^  half 
the  price  at  which  single  numbers  are  sold,  and  twelve  cents  in  stamps  for  pgr&* 
payment  of  postage,  at  the  office  of  publication: 

Postage.  The  law  applicable  to  postage  on  this  quarterly  periodical  is  as 
follows :  "  For  each  periodical,  not  exceeding  three  ounces  in  weight,  to  any  part 
of  the  United  States,  one  cent;  for  every  additional  ounce  or  fraction  of  an  ounoe^ 
one  cent  If  paid  quarterly  or  yearly  in  advance,  at  the  office  where  the  same  is 
either  mailed  or  delivered,  then  half  the  above  rates  are  charged."  The  weight 
of  each  number  of  this  Journal  is  from  thirteen  to  seventeen  ounoes;  making 
full  postage  fiK>m  eleven  to  fifteen  cents  per  number,  or  from  fbrty-focff  to  sixty 
cents  a  year;  and  postage  paid  in  advance,  at  either  end  of  the  route^  Mx  to 
eight  cents  a  number,  or  from  twenty-two  to  thirty  cents  a  year. 

Mailxnq.  The  numbers  of  the  Journal— done  up  in  single  wrapper  of  stout 
post-office  paper,  and,  when  addressed  beyond  New  England  and  Kew  York, 
tied  up  with  strong  twine— are  mailed  to  the  post-office  address  of  each  sub- 
scriber who  has  paid  up  .his  subscription  for  the  year,  on  or  before  the  day  of  pub- 
lication of  each  number,  viz.,  the  15th  of  Ifarcli,  June,  September,  and  Decem- 
ber. .  If  a  number  does  not  reach  its  destination  in  due  time,  the  iault  is  not 
with  this  office. 

EzCHAKOES.  The  publisher  looks  for  the  usual  courtesy  of  a  notioe  of  the 
reception,  and  a  specification  at  least  of  the  mitjecU  of  (he  several  articks,  from 
those  journals  which  have  solicited  an  exchange ;  and  an  omission  of  this  cour- 
tesy is  supposed  to  indicate  that  no  further  exchange  is  desired. 

The  First  Series.  A  general  index  {sixty-four  pages,  nonpareil,  double 
columns,)  of  the  topics  treated  of  in  the  first  five  volumes  of  the  Journal,  will 
be  sent,  free  of  expense,  to  the  address  of  any  person  making  application  for  the 
same. 

JIemoir  of  Pestalozzi,  and  IlAUiiER*s  German  Universities.  Subscrib- 
ers and  purchasers  of  complete  sets  of  the  American  Journal  of  Education  are 
advised,  that  nearly  all  of  the  contents  of  these  separate  worica  have  been,  ox 
win  be,  embraced  as  articles  in  the  Journal ;  and  that,  unless  they  wish  to  have 
them  in  a  compact  and  convenient  form,  they  need  not  purchase  them. 

FREDERIC  B.  PERKINS, 
Publisher  of  Bamard^s  American  Journal  of  Education. 

Hartford,  Conn.,  June  1,  1859. 
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John  Qrisooii,  long  m  most  suooessfiil  and  useful  teacher  and 
school-officer,  and  extensively  interested  and  influential  in  the  im- 
jprovements  in  education,  and  in  juvenile  reform,  of  the  last  half* 
centurj,  was  descended  from  Quaker  forefathers,  of  whom  the  first 
emigrants  to  America  were  among  the  earliest  settlers  of  Philadelphia. 
He  was  born  at  Hancock's  Bridge,  near  Salem,  N.  J.,  where  his 
parents  were  living,  Sept  27th,  1774. 

Young  Griscom  learned  his  alphabet  without  books,  from  his 
fathey,  who,  while  working  at  his  trade  of  saddlery,  taught  him  partly 
by  the  help  of  the  makers'  names  stamped  on  his  tools.  This  primi- 
tive instruction  was  succeeded  by  the  common  country  schooling  of 
the  period,  in  the  log  school-house  of  the  district,  under  a  bewildering 
succession  of  teachers ;  with  one  of  whom,  a  Hungarian,  who  had 
come  over  as  a  Hessian  soldier,  he  commenced  studying  Latin,  and 
learned  a  few  words  of  French.  His  first  ** reading-book'*  was  an 
JEaop^  with  cuts,  whose  fables  and  pictures,  and  some  of  the  "  mor* 
als  "  too,  made  lasting  impression  upon  his  mind. 

In  an  autobiography,  which  furnishes  some  of  Uie  most  interesting 
materials  of  the  memoir  by  his  son,  Profl  Griscom  thus  describes  his 
first  experiment  as  a  teacher : — 

**In  the  year  1791,  or  the  fiill  of  1700,  at  the  age  of  seventeen, 
I  was  applied  to  by  some  of  our  neighbors  to  open  a  school  for  Uie 
instruction  of  their  children.  This  mark  of  confidence  was  the  result 
of  some  little  reputation  for  steadiness  of  deportment,  and  a  love  of 
learning  rather  superior  to  the  other  youths  of  the  vicinage.  '  'Twas 
certain  I  could  write  and  cipher  too ; '  but  in  reality,  as  to  my  pen- 
manship, alUiough  it  might  have  been  superior  to  that  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  it  was  very  awkward  and  clumsy,  for  I  had  never  had  a 
teacher  who  had  inspired  me  with  any  ambition  to  acquire  a  good 
hand.  I  had  ciphered  nearly  through  Dilworth's  Assistant,  and  was 
considered  rather  more  ready  in  'doing  sums'  than  most  of  my 
school-mates ;  but  as  to  any  knowledge  of  the  principles  on  which 
the  different  rules  are  constructed,  neither  myself  nor  any  of  my 
teachers,  as  I  apprehend,  ever  had  tlie  curiosity  or  ambiUon  to  attain 
to  it" 

•  TiM  prMent  wtlcl«  is  oMelly  compiled  or  wtraetcd  from  Um  tntercflllnf  **  MrmWr  9fMkm 
Oriaeom,"  N.  T.,  ISM :  Cvter  *  BroUier*.  8vo^  pp.  4Sr.  Bj  hl«  aon,  John  B.  GrlMoaa, 
II.D.   AToliaBOMlmlnbljadaipitd  to  School  Ubnrtoik 
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**  As  my  father  had  a  claim  upon  my  services  at  this  age,  I  readily 
agreed  to  share  with  him  the  profits  of  the  school.  The  price  fixed 
upon  per  quarter  for  each  pupil  was  a  French  crown,  or  eight  shillings 
and  four  pence,  Jersey  currency.  The  place  of  this  my  debut  in  the 
art  of  pedagogy  was  a  log  school-house  on  Mannington  Hill,  about 
three  miles  from  the  town  of  Salem,  on  the  Philadelphia  road,  and 
one  and  a  half  miles  from  our  residence.  I  found  upon  trial  that  my 
new  employment  was  more  easy,  and  more  to  my  taste,  than  the 
hard  work  upon  the  farm ;  and  I  could  scarcely  refrain  from  consid- 
ering myself  a  little  more  elevated  in  the  scale  of  operative  employ- 
ment than  the  common  day-laborer,  or  the  farmer^s  son,  who  thinks 
only  of  working  at  the  soil.  My  father's  views,  however,  of  the  virtue 
of  industry  rendered  it  necessary  for  me  to  employ  the  long  mornings 
of  summer,  before  breakfast,  in  active  labor  on  the  farm,  as  usual,  and 
again  in  the  evening,  after  the  school  had  closed.  But  to  rise  with, 
or  before,  the  dawn,  to  work  hard  till  eight  o'clock,  and  then  walk 
one  and  a  half  miles,  seemed  to  me  rather  lessening  to  the  dignity  of 
my  new  sphere ;  and  it  was  not  until  after  some  little  altercation  with 
my  father  on  this  point  that  he  relinquished  his  claim,  and  allowed 
me  to  pursue  my  own  inclinations." 

The  success  of  this  undertaking,  and  the  congeniality  of  the  em- 
ployment, induced  young  Griscom  to  adopt  instruction  as  his  future 
profession ;  and  with  a  view  to  render  himself  fitter  for  it,  he  entered, 
in  1793,  the  "  Friends'  Academy  "  at  Philadelphia,  a  school  founded 
by  William  Penn,  and  then  taught  by  William  Waring,  a  good 
mathematician.  Here  the  young  man  studied  diligently  mathematics, 
and  his  favorite  modern  language,  French.  But  the  yellow  fever 
soon  drove  him  away,  breaking  up  the  school,  and  carrying  off  the 
teacher.  In  the  healthy  air  of  his  country  home  he  however  soon 
recovered,  taught  school  during  the  next  winter  with  marked  success, 
and  in  the  spring  was  strongly  urged  to  accept  tlie  charge  of  two 
different  schools  in  New  Jersey.  Af^er  personal  examination,  he  de- 
cided to  accept  the  application  from  Burlington,  with  a  guaranteed 
salary  of  £100,  Pennsylvania  currency,  ($226{,)  his  board  being 
offered  him  at  10«.  6d.  ($1.40)  a  week.  The  school  was  not  in  a 
pros|)erous  state,  and  he  opened  it  with  but  three  scholars.  For  this 
scanty  attendance  he  thus  accounts : — 

^  Brought  up  altogether  in  the  country,  (except  during  the  four 
months  spent  in  Philadelphia  as  a  recluse  student,)  I  had  had  very 
few  social  advantages,  and  my  appearance  and  manners  were  obvi- 
ously those  of  a  rustic  youth,  uninitiated  in  the  polished  forms  of 
society.  Burlington  had  been  distinguished,  from  its  early  settle- 
ment)  as  the  abode  of  several  of  the  higher  class  of  British  emigranta, 
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and  for  the  reBpeoUbility  and  polish  of  its  more  wealthy  inhabitants. 
For  such  a  youth  as  myself  to  assume  the  office  of  teacher,  with  very 
slender  advantages  of  preparatory  education,  in  such  a  place,  was,  in 
some  measure,  to  plunge  into  a  current  whose  swiftness  and  eddies 
exposed  me  to  no  little  hazard.  I  was  more  closely  scrutinized  than 
I  ever  had  been  before ;  and,  no  doubt,  the  rusticity  of  my  dress  and 
manners  caused  a  suspension  of  opinion,  with  respect  to  the  expediency 
of  patronizing  the  school,  on  the  part  of  many  of  the  inhabitants. 
At  the  close  of  the  first  year,  the  tuition-fees  '^  (the  rate  dT  teaching 
being  17«.  6d.  per  quarter)  ^^fell  somewhat  short  of  the  profiered 
amount,  and  the  deficiency  was  paid  me  by  the  treasurer.  After 
that  it  was  independent  of  the  treasury  as  long  as  I  remained  in 
Burlington." 

Under  the  judidous  management  of  the  rustic  young  teacher,  how- 
ever, the  institution  soon  began  to  improve.  The  autobiography  then 
refers  to  the  views  and  principles  of  the  young  principal,  and  to  the 
prevailing  opinions  on  educational  subjects. 

*^  The  school  continued  to  prosper.  In  about  three  months  after 
the  commencement,  the  number  of  scholars  was  thirty-five.  The 
occupation,  I  may  say,  was  not  uncongenial  to  my  taste ;  but  I  felt, 
almost  continually,  that  education,  as  an  art  and  still  more  aa  a  sci- 
ence, was  in  its  infimcy ;  or,  perhaps,  to  speak  more  properly,  that,  as 
hx  as  my  own  skill  extended,  and  my  knowledge  of  other  schools 
enabled  me  to  judge,  there  was  a  great  want  of  better  rules,  and  a 
more  enlightened  practice.  This  induced  me  to  change  the  organi- 
zation of  my  school  as  often  as  I  thought  it  could  be  done  with  ad- 
vantage, and  without  incurring  the  imputation  of  fickleness;  and  it 
induced  me  to  neglect  no  saitable  opportunity  of  looking  into  other 
sdiools,  and  obtaining  useful  hints  fur  the  exercise  of  my  own  disd- 
pline  and  modes  of  instruction.  Happy  indeed  should  I  have  thought 
myself,  had  there  been,  during  my  residence  in  Burlington,  that 
general  or  public  concern  for  the  improvement  of  schools  which  char- 
acterizes the  present  age.  The  numerous  valuable  publications  which 
now  fiicilitate  the  duties  of  the  teacher,  not  only  by  smoothing  the 
way  to  learning,  but  by  traching  him  how  to  teach  and  to  gov- 
ern, would  have  been  hailed  as  invaluable  auxiliaries.  I  was  ever  on 
the  look-out  for  books  and  publications  which  might  throw  light  upon 
my  path,  and  availed  myself  of  some  access,  through  a  friend,  to  the 
Philadelphia  Library  for  that  purpose.  Those  means  of  government, 
which  may  be  justly  styled  mora/,  in  contradistinction  to  phj^tiealy  or 
the  discipline  of  /ear,  are  now  so  much  better  understood  and  prac- 
ticed than  they  were  twenty-five  years  ago,  that  there  is  &r  less  ex- 
cuse for  the  severe  exercise  of  the  rod  than  at  a  time  when  the 
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general  impression  was  that  compulsion  should  be  promptlj  resorted 
to  in  all  ordinaiy  cases  of  neglect  or  obstinacy. 

^  Fondness  ibr  children  is  a  sentiment  which  I  believe  exists  in  my 
nature ;  and  very  dear  to  me  were  those  of  my  pupib  whose  disposi- 
tion and  habits  commended  them  to  my  esteem ;  but  I  am  now  sat- 
isfied that  I  was  scarcely  ever  sufficiently  aware  of  the  value  and 
importance  of  lave  as  a  Christian  duty  on  the  part  of  teachers.  I  do 
not  know  that  I  can  accuse  myself  of  any  positive  violation  of  it.  I 
am  not  aware  that  I  ever  inflicted  chastisement  of  any  kind  but  with 
a  view  to  its  corrective  and  ameliorating  influence.  It  is  very  possible 
that  irritated  feeling  may  have  interfered,  and  partly  influenced  my 
corrections  in  various  instances.  The  motive,  as  &r  as  I  reroemberi 
was  always  the  desire  to  benefit,  first,  the  pupil,  and,  second,  the 
school,  by  sustaining  the  authority  which  I  consider  to  be  essential  to 
good  discipline ;  but  I  now  believe  that,  in  common  with  most  of  my 
fellow-teachers  and  ootemporaries,  I  did  not  justly  and  fully  appreci- 
ate the  potentiality  of  Christian  love,  nor  study  its  resources  in  the 
development  of  means  for  overcoming  evil,  and  alluring  into  the  paths 
of  virtuous  obedience  the  perverse  and  refractory  minds  of  children. 
I  have,  indeed,  so  fat  succeeded  in  this  kind  of  influence  as  to  have 
no  occasion  for  striking  a  blow  for  three  months  at  a  time,  in  a  large 
school  of  boys.  I  would  not  insist  on  the  formal  proscription  of  cor- 
poreal punishment  in  a  large  school,  and  especially  a  day  school.  In 
the  latter,  teachers  have  not  always  time  to  apply  the  whole  force  of 
moral  suasion ;  and  there  may  be  cases  in  which  some  prompt  re- 
medial or  punitive  process  seems  absolutely  necessary,  both  for  the 
welfare  of  the  offending  subject  and  that  of  the  school." 

Mr.  Griscom,  now  firmly  established  in  his  profession,  married,  in 
1800,  a  daughter  of  John  Hoskins,  an  excellent  man,  and  leading 
member  of  the  Friends*  denomination;  the  trustees  of  the  school 
ftimished  a  house  for  his  residence,  which  was  soon  filled  with  board- 
ers ;  and  until  the  spring  of  1807  he  continued  at  Burlington,  work- 
ing hard  in  the  school,  yet  finding  time  to  lay  out  and  cultivate  a 
large  garden,  and  to  accomplish  a  considerable  share  of  miscellaneous 
reading,  of  the  solid  and  useful  kind,  which  he  almost  exclusively 
preferred.  So  decided  and  comprehensive  was  his  opposition  to  ficti- 
tious literature,  that  he  was  clearly  of  opinion  that  Scott's  novels  did 
more  harm  than  good ;  that,  **  as  the  most  dignified  and  powerful 
supporter  of  public  dramatic  exhibitions,  Sbakspeare  is  to  be  regarded 
as  a  prince  of  mischief;"  and  that  his  writings^  ^* taken  in  their  to- 
tality, demoralize  society  to  a  great  extent." 

During  his  stay  in  Burlington,  Mr.  Griscom  organized  a  reading* 
dub,  which  induded  Elias  Boudinot,  Dr.  C.  H.  Wharton,  Wm.  Coxe» 
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Joshaa  M.  Wallaoe*  and  several  others ;  which  subscribed  to  a  number 
of  the  best  English  scientific  and  literary  periodicals^  and  existed,  with 
advantage  to  its  members,  for  several  years. 

Mr.  Grisoom  had  always  been  interested  in  natural  philosophy; 
and,  while  at  Burlington,  procured  an  air-pump  and  some  other  ap* 
paratus,  which  he  used  with  much  pleasure.  Being  eager  to  master 
the  subject  of  chemistry,  he  endeavored  in  vain  to  do  so  with  the  help 
of  Henry^s  Epitome,  but  gave  it  up  in  despair.  A  little  afterwardi 
however,  a  friend  lent  him  a  translation  of  Lavoisier^s  Chemistry, 
which  he  read  and  comprehended  with  delight,  sent  to  England  for 
some  apparatus,  attended  a  lecture  by  Prof.  Woodhouse,  at  Phila- 
delphia, became  acquainted  with  him,  and  very  soon,  receiving  his 
apparatus  and  more  books  from  England,  fitted  up  a  Uboratory  in  hia 
house,  and  worked  in  it  with  great  enjoyment,  instructing  his  ad- 
vanced pupils  in  the  study,  for  the  first  time  in  any  public  school  ia 
that  part  of  the  United  States.  So  great  was  his  success  as  an  ex- 
perimenter that,  in  the  autumn  of  1806,  he  delivered,  in  his  school- 
room, a  successful  course  of  public  lectures  on  chemistry. 

The  restriction  of  his  school  at  Burlington  to  Friends'  children 
only,  was  now  felt  as  a  narrow  limitation  to  his  prospects  and  efforts ; 
and  the  charge  of  the  boarding-house  and  of  his  own  increasing  fam- 
ily began  to  be  too  burdensome  to  Mrs.  Griscom.  Receiving,  there- 
fore, an  offer  from  friends  in  New  York  city,  he  closed  the  school  at 
Burlington,  in  March,  1807,  and  removed  to  New  York,  having  a 
guaranteed  income  of  t2,260  for  his  first  year's  services  as  a  teacher, 
besides  a  school-room. 

In  this  new  situation,  Mr.  Griscom's  success  was  better  than  he  had 
expected.  During  the  next  winter  he  gave  a  very  successful  course 
of  chemical  lectures,  with  experiments.  This  was  the  first  attempt  of 
any  importance  to  furnish  popular  information  in  this  department 
of  science,  with  the  exception  of  some  courses  of  private  lectures  on 
philosophy  and  chemistry  by  George  Chilton,  father  of  the  well- 
known  chemist,  James  R.  Chilton,  M.  D. 

Several  of  the  gentlemen  who  had  guaranteed  his  salary  failed 
during  the  winter  of  1807-8;  and,  b^ng  unable  to  renew  their  en- 
gagement for  the  next  year,  Mr.  Griscom  leased  a  lot  of  land  on 
Little  Green  street,  and  erected  a  school-house  for  himself — ^  a  sub- 
stantial brick  building,  80  by  40  feet,  two  stories  high,  with  an  arched 
ceiling,  and  a  small  observatory  on  the  top — at  a  cost  of  $2,525, 
The  upper  room  was  designed  for  the  double  purpose  of  a  school-room 
and  a  lecture-room — a  furnace  with  separate  flues,  a  pneumatic  troughi 
with  jars,  boxes,  tables,  dpc,  being  supplied  for  the  latter  purpose.  A 
prospectus  of  this  institution  was  issued;  and*  in  December,  1808,  it 
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was  opened  by  an  introductory  lecture,  with  a  very  flattering  attend- 
ance and  prospects  of  success.  A  number  of  medical  acquaintance 
gave  him  their  countenance,  and  the  undertaking  thus  made  to  erect 
a  private  school  of  physical  and  experimental  science,  independent  of 
any  corporate  body,  or  collegiate  institution,  proved  eventually  a  sub- 
stantial and  important  one  in  many  respects." 

Mr.  Griscom's  own  labors  in  this  school  covered  the  period  from 
1808  to  that  of  his  departure  for  Europe,  in  1818.  The  school  was 
in  two  departm^its — male  and  female — each  under  an  assistant 
One  of  his  most  efficient  assistants  was  Goold  Brown,  the  well-known 
grammarian.  During  all  this  period,  Mr.  Griscom  was  exceedingly 
active,  not  only  in  his  place  as  principal,  but  in  pushing  his  own 
studies  in  natural  science,  especially  in  chembtry,  and  in  preparing 
and  delivering  the  numerous  courses  of  lectures  which  were  so  long 
a  popular  institution  in  New  York.  These  were  rendered  more  valu- 
able and  interesting  by  the  uncommonly  complete  apparatus  used  in 
experimenting. 

In  January,  1812,  Mr.  Griscom  received  the  appointment  of  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry  in  the  medical  school  established  by  Dr.  Ro- 
mayne  and  others,  as  the  medical  faculty  of  Queen's  College,  at  New 
Brunswick,  in  consequence  of  a  secession  from  the  established  medical 
school  at  New  York,  under  the  regents  of  the  university.  ProL 
Griscom  lectured  under  this  appointment  until  the  dissolution  of  the 
school. 

Mrs.  Griscom  died,  of  puerperal  fever,  April  3d,  1816,  leaving  her 
husband  very  desolate,  and  with  a  large  family  of  eight  young 
children.  During  a  year  or  two  subsequent  to  this  bereavement, 
Prof.  Griscom,  flnding  his  health  somewhat  failing  under  the  pressure 
of  his  occupations,  left  his  school  more  to  the  care  of  his  very  compe- 
tent assistants,  and  devoted  himself  more  to  his  favorite  pursuit  of 
lecturing  on  natural  science.  His  son  thus  gracefully  describes  the 
diaracter  of  these  lectures,  delivered  in  the  *'01d  Alms  House  *' 
building,  then  extending  am'oss  the  north  end  of  the  Park,  along 
Chambers  street 

**In  apartments  in  this  building,  Prof.  Griscom  continued  for  a 
long  series  of  years  to  impart  to  large  popular  audiences,  with  the 
aid  of,  probably,  the  most  extensive  and  costly  apparatus  and  cabinet 
then  owned  in  this  country,  instruction  in  Chemistry,  Natural  Phi- 
losophy, Astronomy,  Mineralogy,  etc^  Special  audiences  were  gotten 
up,  from  time  to  time,  from  various  classes  of  society.  Merchants, 
mechanics,  apprentices,  professional  men,  females — each,  as  the  propo- 
sals were  made  to  them,  contributed  to  fill  hie  benches,  and  swell  the 
<  tide  of  popularity  with  which  his  efiforts  to  extend  the  benefits  of  sci- 
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entifie  knowledge  among  the  masses  were  hailed.  To  enhance  the 
gratification  of  hie  audiences,  and  the  pleasnre  with  which  his  appear* 
ance  in  the  lecture-room  was  always  greeted^  his  efiectiYe,  though 
easy,  ooUoquial  style  of  delivery,  and  the  evident  satisfaetion  with 
which  he  himself  always  enjoyed  the  surprise  of  his  auditory  at  each 
striking  experiment,  contributed  not  a  little.  As  fiir  as  possible,  every 
statement  of  a  scientific  hoi  was  illustrated  by  an  eiperiment,  with  a 
tact  and  success  rarely  surpassed^  to  which  his  genial  and  benevolent 
smile  lent  an  additional  grace. 

''In  the  gracefully  flowing  stanias  of  « Fanny,'*  FiU  Green  Halleck 
has  oommemorated  the  scene,  and  something  of  the  characto',  of 
these  popular  philosoj^c  reunions : — 

" '  And,  therefore,  I  am  eilent    It  remaiiM 

Tb  ble«  die  hovr  the  OorporatioD  took  it 
Into  tlieir  heeds  to  ghre  the  rich  in  hreias 

Hie  woni-oat  msiwion  of  the  poor  in  pocket, 
Once  **  The  Old  Almt  Uoon,"  now  a  eehool  of  wadon, 
Sacred  to  Seudder's  ahellB  and  Dr.  Grisoon. 


She  was  among  the  firrt  and  warmeit  patrooa 

Of  Grieoom't  cMieerMl>oM«,  whore, 
In  rainbow  groape,  our  bright-eyed  maids  and  matrons, 

On  Scienoe  bent,  assemble — to  prepare 
IlMQaslves  far  acting  weH,  in  fife,  their  part 
As  wives  and  mothers.    There  aho  learned  by  htmi 

Words  to  the  witches  in  Macbeth  unknown — 

MydrmmUe9^  Hytfrsstahct,  and  fatamefiet, 
OMflrMt,  Ojrttca,  Kmt9firi€9,  Gsriea, 

CAIsKm,  and  /e^iae,  and  .A99tmiie9; 
Also— why  frogs,  Cm*  want  of  air,  expire ; 
And  how  to  set  the  TH»pan  sea  oa  fire.' " 

We  add  to  this  testimony  the  spirited  deooriptxA  of  Pro!  Gria> 
com*s  manner  and  success  in  lecturing,  given  by  that  well-known 
veteran  physician  and  genial  remembrancer  in  local  history  and  bi- 
ography, John  W.  Franda,  M.  D.,  in  his  Introductory  Diaoourse,  at 
Bellevue  Hospital,  Qct  18,  185a 

''In  1307,  Oridcom  diose  New  York  aa  the  theater  of  his  aetkm; 
and  in  the  fiill  of  that  year  received  such  countenance  that  he  opened 
a  course  of  public  teaching  in  diemioal  philoaophy.  His  suooess  waa 
ao  great  that  he  prepared  for  a  more  eztmsive  demonstration  of  his 
peculiar  talents.  He  now  erected  a  large  lecture-room  in  Little 
Green  street;  imported  ample  apparatus  from  AUen^  of  London ;  and, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  wintei^aession  of  1808,  his  projected 
winter-coune  was  listened  to  by  an  audience  audi  as  had  never  befara 
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assembled  for  a  like  purpose  in  New  York.  His  opening  address 
was  a  triumph.  The  leading  teachers  of  divers  seminaries  were 
present ;  the  professors  of  the  rival  schools  of  physic  were  there  con- 
gregated ;  and  Hosack  and  Miller,  Seaman  and  Bruce,  with  Dewitt, 
I  remember  to  have  seen  listening  to  the  conscientious  instructor  with 
delight.  He  had  great  simplicity  and  clearness  in  diction.  Such  an 
auditory  was  competent  authority  to  give  renown  to  his  maiden 
effort ;  he  was  at  once  pronounced  a  man  of  acquirements,  and  an 
able  and  lucid  teacher.  It  was  apparent  that  he  had  chosen  a  theme 
congenial  with  his  mental  reflections ;  that  chemistry  was  that  branch 
of  science  which  to  him  had  special  charms  above  other  departments 
of  physical  study.  The  nitrous  oxide  of  Davy,  moreover,  had  now 
become  a  topic  of  popular  consideration,  and  many,  doubtless,  crowded 
the  lecture-room  to  witness  its  extraordinary  influence,  who  otherwise 
before  might  have  had  little  desire  to  encounter  the  intricacies  of 
chemical  investigation.  For  thirty  years  Dr.  Grisoom  was  the  ac- 
knowledged head  of  all  other  teachers  of  chemistry  among  us,  and  its 
great  expositor.  Benjamin  Dewitt,  a  scholar  and  a  man  of  superior 
talents,  was,  indeed,  at  the  time  of  Dr.  Grisoom's  first  essay,  a  pro- 
fessor of  the  same  branch  in  the  newly-created  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons,  but  a  marvelous  indolence  seemed  to  obtain  a  mastery 
over  hira.  As  a  colleague  in  Rutgers*  Medical  College,  I  know  that 
Dr.  Griscom^s  teachings,  and  his  experiments,  were  appreciated  at  no 
common  estimate,  both  by  the  professors  and  by  the  classes. 

"  It  deserves  to  be  stated,  that  this  conscientious  professor  kept  pace 
with  the  flood  of  light  which  Davy,  Murray,  Gay  Lussac,  and  Tben- 
ard,  and  others,  shed  on  the  progress  of  chemical  philosophy  at  that 
day ;  and  that  the  vexed  questions  on  chlorine,  the  compound  nature 
of  muriatic  acid,  the  Bakerian  lectures,  and  the  many  other  novelties 
which  the  new  nomenclature  of  the  time  introduC'ed,  received  from 
Dr.  Griscom  that  attention  which  his  pledges  to  his  students,  and  his 
honest  purposes  through  life,  imposed  on  his  labors.  He  had  the 
satisfaction  to  see  the  rewards  of  his  great  toil  in  the  progress  of  the 
science  among  us.  His  calm  spirit,  his  deliberate  and  grave  utter- 
ance, his  exact  diction,  the  simplicity  of  his  manner,  and  his  unosten- 
tatious life,  were  the  characteristics  which  marked  him.  In  brief,  he 
had  an  easy  and  manly  rhetoric,  and  he  evinced  a  clear  and  distinct 
comprehension.  He  was  incapable  of  any  ungenerous  sentiment,  and 
was  cherished  with  regard  by  every  order  of  students.'* 

Prof.  Griscom  had  long  frequently  spent  his  summer  vacations  in 
journeys  in  various  parts  of  his  own  country,  which  he  greatly  en- 
joyed, and  was  accustomed  to  use  in  extending  his  topographical  and 
mineralogical  knowledge,  and  to  record  briefly  in  a  diary.     His 
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health  continuiDg  to  fiul,  h»  phjsiciana  and  fK«&d8  advised  him  to 
make  a  voyage  to  £uro|>e. 

It  was  a  aenoas  matter  to  separate  himself  for  so  long  a  time  as 
this  would  require,  from  a  family  of  eight  children,  (the  oldest  but 
17 ;)  but  it  was  happily  in  his  power  to  leave  them  comfortably  pro- 
vided for,  with  judicious  relatives,  (such  as  were  of  proper  age,  at 
boardings-school;)  and  after  reflection  on  the  proposition,  with  the 
solemnity  which  it  properly  demanded,  and  having  the  consent  of  hia 
family,  and  leaving  his  school  under  the  care  of  his  assistants,  he  con- 
cluded to  accede  to  it  He  sailed  about  the  first  of  April,  and  landed 
in  Liverpool  on  the  first  of  May.  His  tour  embraced  England,  France, 
Switzerland,  tlie  northern  part  of  Italy,  Belgium,  Holland,  Scot- 
land, and  Ireland.  Perhaps  few,  if  any,  similar  journeys  have  been 
undertaken,  either  before  or  ^nce,  which  had  precisely  the  same  ob- 
jects in  view.  The  matters  which  claimed  his  attention  varied  ma- 
terially from'those  which,  in  general,  are  most  attractive  to  strangers 
and  travelers.  Instead  of  theaters,  ball-rooms,  dinner-parties,  and 
spectacles  of  amusement,  his  desire  was  to  study  the  prisons,  hospitals, 
manufactories,  and  institutions  of  learning  and  charity.  Instead  of 
nobles,  statesmen,  political  leaders,  eminent  actors,  and  cantatrices, 
he  was  more  anxious  to  become  acquainted  with  penons  eminent  in 
literature  or  science,  or  in  works  of  philanthropy.  Morals  and  religion 
were  topics  at  all  times  interesting  to  him;  and,  regarding  public  in- 
stitutions as  among  the  most  intelligible  evidences  of  tlie  genius  and 
character  of  the  people,  these  engaged  his  attention  primarily. 

Few  persons  of  renown  in  the  world  of  science,  literature,  or  phi* 
lanthropy,  who  were  within  his  reach,  but  contributed  to  the  pleasure 
and  usefulness  of  his  tour ;  and  many  of  the  benevolent  and  literary 
institutions  which  he  inspected  furnished  him  with  hints  for  the  sub- 
sequent improvement  of  those  of  similar  character  in  his  own  land. 

According  to  his  almost  invariable  custom  when  traveling,  de- 
termined by  a  sense  of  duty  to  those  left  at  home,  notes  were  taken 
of  every  thing  of  interest ;  the  writing  out  of  which,  in  full,  occupied 
much  of  his  time  after  his  return.  The  result  was  an  extended  and 
minute  journal,  which  was  published  under  the  title  of  ^'A  Year  im 
JFtirope.** 

This  work  is  now  out  of  print  It  was  extensively  popular,  two 
editions  of  it  having  been  sold,  and  its  profits  covered  the  expenses 
of  tlie  journey.  It  contains  a  singularly  judicious  and  interesting  ac- 
count of  life  and  manners  abroad,  and  especially  of  numerous  institu- 
tions which  Prof.  Griscom  so  assiduously  visited,  as  they  existed  at 
that  day.  The  space  available  for  this  article  will  not,  however,  allow 
us  to  give  any  extracts  from  the  book.    He  arrived  at  New  York,  on 
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his  return,  June  8th,  1619,  bringing  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  p1ea»* 
ant  recollections  and  valuable  information,  and  having  become  ac- 
quainted with  a  lai^  number  of  eminent  literati,  philanthropiata,  and 
men  of  science,  with  many  of  whom  he  afterward  corresponded. 

Prof.  Griscom,  not  content  with  individual  studies  in  science,  had 
already  become,  in  1814,  an  original  corporator  of  the  Literary  and 
Philanthropic  Society  of  New  York,  of  which  DeWitt  Clinton  was 
president.  He  was  an  active  member  and  officer  of  this  society,  and 
a  contributor  to  its  publications.  Nor  was  his  attention  confined 
merely  to  his  own  occupations  and  to  the  cause  of  science. 

^  Prior  to  his  defurtare  for  Europe,  in  the  midst  of  His  engngenieDtt  in  hisfloar- 
ishiog  school,  his  scieutiBc  studies,  and  his  numerous  lectures,  he  yet  found  time 
for  the  consideration  of  the  welfare  of  his  fellow-creatures  in  other  respects.  The 
subject  of  Pauperitm,  its  rapid  and  alarming  increase,  and  its  numerous  causes, 
became  frequent  topics  of  conversation  between  him  and  some  of  his  friends. 
Not  content  with  simply  discussing  this  difficult  question  in  private,  it  was  re- 
solved to  attempt  the  solution  of  the  still  more  difficult  problem  of  its  posBible  re- 
tardation. For  the  more  efficient  accomplishment  of  this  purpose,  it  was  determ- 
ined to  form  an  association ;  and  in  the  private  parlor  of  the  quaint  tenement 
occupied  by  John  Griscom,  in  William  street,  was  germinated  the  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Pauperimnf  which,  though  destined  itself  to  a  brief  exist- 
ence, proved  to  be  the  mother  of  one  of  the  noblest,  as  it  has  grown  to  be  one  of 
the  most  important  and  essential,  of  the  philanthropic  institutions  of  modem  times. 
The  personal  ft-iends  most  active  with  him  in  the  establishment  of  this  society 
were  Thomas  Eddy  and  John  Pintard,  under  whose  influence  a  considerable 
number  of  distinguished  citizens  united  for  the  advancement  of  its  objects. 

The  society  was  publicly  organised  on  the  16th  of  December,  1817,  at  the  New 
York  Hospital,  at  a  meeting  of  which  Gen.  Mathew  Clarkson  was  chairman, 
and  Divie  Bethune,  secretary.  Immediately  after  the  organization,  a  committee 
was  appointed  *^  to  prepare  a  constitution,  and  a  statement  of  the  prevailing  causes 
of  pauperism,  with  suggestions  relative  to  the  most  suitable  and  efficient  remedies." 
This  committee  consisted  of  John  Griscom,  (chairman.)  Brockholst  Livingston, 
Garrett  N.  Bleecker,  Thomas  Eddy,  James  Eastburn,  Rev.  Cave  Jones,  ^ha- 
riah  Lewis,  and  Divie  Bethune. 

On  the  6th  of  February  following,  the  report  of  that  committee,  from  the  pen 
of  its  chairman,  was  presented,  cordially  approved,  and  one  thousand  copies  or- 
dered to  be  printed.    The  constitution  defined  the  objects  of  the  society  as  follows : 

*To  Investigate  the  circnmBtances  and  habits  of  the  poor;  to  devise  means  for 
improving  their  situation,  both  in  a  physical  and  moral  point  of  view ;  to  suggest 
plans  for  calling  into  exercise  their  own  endeavors,  and  afford  the  means  otrnv- 
ing  them  increased  effect :  to  hold  out  inducements  to  economy  and  saving,  from 
the  fVnits  of  thoir  own  inanstry,  in  the  seasons  of  greater  abundance ;  to  discoun- 
tenance, and,  08  far  as  possible,  prevent,  mendicity  and  street  begging ;  and,  iu 
fine,  to  do  every  thing  which  may  tend  to  meliorate  their  condition,  by  stimula- 
ting their  industry  and  exciting  tneir  own  energies.' 

The  **  Report  '*  was  a  reeumi  of  the  causes  of,  and  remedies  for,  pauperism ;  of 
which  the  following  is  a  synopsis:  The  causes  were  stated  to  be,  1st.  Ignorance, 
Sd.  Idleneae.  3d.  Intemperance  in  Drinking.  4th.  Want  of  Economy,  6th. 
Imprudent, and  Hasty  Marr tag e»,  6th.  Lotteriee.  7th.  PatonbrokerB.  8th. 
Housee  of  Ill-Fame,  9th.  The  numerous  charitable  institutions  of  the  city. 
10th.  War,  ^*  during  its  prevalence  one  of  the  most  abundant  sources  of  poverty 
and  vice." 

These  were  commented  and  enlarged  upon,  more  or  less  at  length,  in  a  manner 
which  showed  how  thoroughly  the  writer  nad  studied  both  their  theory  and  ap- 
plication. His  enumeration  c^  the  remedies  was  equally  lucid,  and  his  comments 
upon  them  equally  cogent.  They  were  as  follows :  1st.  House  to  house  visitation, 
by  membera  of  the  society,  the  city  being  divided  into  small  districts  for  the  pur- 
pose ;  to  advise  the  indigent  with  respect  to  their  business,  the  education  of  their 
ehildren,  domestic  economy ;  and,  by  obtaining  their  ooniidenoe  by  an  open,  can- 
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did,  and  friendly  Sntar<ooiine  with  them,  tD  eioite  them  to  toeh  «  coono  of  oondnot 
M  will  bett  promote  their  physical  mnd  moral  welfiire.  2d.  To  encoarage  aud  as- 
mat  the  laboring  dawea  to  promote  the  MUbliahment  of  aavinga-baiika,  benefit  so- 
cietiea,  life  inauraDoea,  eto>  Sd.  To  prevent  the  accem  of  paupers  not  entitled  to 
o  reaidenee  in  the  city,  which  was  believed  to  have  been  (aa  now)  praotictni  to  no 
inconsiderable  extent  4th.  To  unite  with  the  corporate  aathoritiee  in  the  entire 
inhibition  of  street  begging.  5th.  To  aid  in  ftirnishing  employment  to  the  poor. 
6th.  To  advise  and  promote  the  opening  ofjplaoea  of  worship,  especially  in  piacvs 
where  licentionaneas  is  most  prevalent.  The  argument  on  thia  suggestion  ^*aa 
given  more  m  extraao,  and  concluded  with  thia  aentence:  **  Can  there  be  a  more 
painfhl  reflection  in  the  mind  of  a  humane  juror,  than  the  thought  of  consigning 
.  to  death,  or  to  perpetual  exclusion  from  the  enjiiyment  of  virtuous  society,  a  fel- 
low-creature, for  Crimea  that  have  evidently  teanlted  from  that  condition  of  vioiooa 
ignorance  to  which  he  haa  ever  been  exposed,  without  any  attempts  on  the  part 
(?  the  community  to  rescue  him  from  it  T  "  7th.  To  promote  the  advancement  of 
Sonday-school  instruction,  both  of  children  and  adulu.  8th.  To  contrive  a  plan, 
if  possiblt?,  by  which  all  the  spontaneoua  charities  of  the  town  may  flow  into  one 
channel,  whereby  it  was  believed  deception  might  be  prevented,  and  other  indi- 
rect evila  obviated.  9th.  To  obtain  the  abolition  of  the  greater  number  of  sbopa 
in  which  spirituous  liquors  are  sold  bv  licenoe.  It  was  estimated  that  each  of  the 
1,600  reUilers  then  in  the  city  sold  to  the  amount  of  at  least  $2.50  per  day. 
equal  to  $1,460,000  a  year;  a  sum  aaffioient  to  build  annually >/<y  Aeuact  s/ 
loaraAiD,  at  $30,000  each,  and  leave  a  aurplus  more  than  sufficient  to  erect 
school -nousca,  and  provide  amply  for  the  education  of  every  child  in  the  city. 

Thia  document — ^which  waa  one  of  the  earliest,  if  not  the  first,  of  the  essays  at 
a  discussion  of  the  subject  of  pauperism  and  its  preventives  which  have  appeared 
in  the  city  of  New  Tork— was  widely  disseminated,  and  attracted  no  inconsiderable 
attention.  Its  author,  a  few  weeks  after  its  appearance,  departed  on  hia  visit  to 
Europe,  taking  with  him  a  few  copiea,  which  served  him  an  excellent  purpose  oa  an 
introduction  to  the  aociety  of  men  eminent  in  philanthropy,  and  political  and  civic 
economy ;  and  greatly  fiicilitated  his  access  to,  and  examinations  of,  eleemosynary 
and  penal  institutions,  both  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  Continent.  It  waa  read 
with  interest  by  Dr.  Thomas  Chalmen,  who  had  himself  undertaken  the  immense 
labor  of  the  district  visitation  and  inspection  of  the  whole  city  of  Glasgow,  and 
whose  Urge  work  on  the  "  Civic  Economy  of  Lorgt  Toionu  "  is  an  honorable 
monument  of  his  talents,  seal,  and  industry.  In  G^va,  our  traveler  feund  that 
a  priie  had  been  offered  some  time  before,  by  the  **  Eeonomnal  Society  "  of  that 
place,  for  Uie  best  essay  ^  Oa  the  means  of  obviating  the  evils  of  Pauperism.*' 
The  prise  committee  had  received  twenty-six  papers  from  diflerent  placea,  but 
had  not  yet  had  time  to  read  them  all.  Professor  Pictet,  who  waa  one  of  the 
committee,  on  reading  this  document  of  the  New  York  Society,  waa  so  much 
pleased  with  it  that  he  had  it  immediately  translated. 

The  second  annual  report  of  thia  society,  written  and  presented  by  John  Gria- 
oom,  in  December,  1819,  speaks  of  having  obtained  a  charter  for  a  savings-bank, 
which  commenced  operations  in  July,  under  iu  auapices ;  and  also  of  their  sue- 
oeesAil  application  to  the  legislature  tot  a  hiw  in  relation  to  lotteries,  and  much  in- 
formation as  to  emigrant  population  and  other  subjects. 

An  effort  had  previously  been  made  (in  November,  1816^  for  the  establishment 
of  a  saviufff-bank,  by  a  public  meeting  called  for  this  specid  purpose,  at  which 
Thomaa  Eddy  presided ;  when,  after  a  brief  and  pertinent  explanation  of  the  ob- 
ject by  James  Eastbum,  on  motion  of  John  Griscom,  seconded  by  Dr.  Watta,  it 
waa  Rtoslzcdy  That  it  is  expedient  to  establish  a  sarings-bank  in  the  city  of  New 
Tork.  A  constitution,  which  was  submitted  by  Zach.  Lewis,  was  unanimously 
adopted,  and  a  board  of  twenty-eight  direotom  appointed,  with  William  Bayard 
for  president 

The  institution  did  not,  however,  commence  operations  till  July  3d,  1819— 
the  <$seiffy/or  tht  Prfvention  of  PaMpcriom  having  been  In  the  mean  time 
established,  and  acted  upon  thia  subject — ^Thomas  Eddy,  John  Murray,  Jr.,  and 
John  Pintiird  being  its  warmest  and  most  efficient  advocates  and  promoters. 
Hie  deposits  of  the  first  evening  for  exceeded  in  number  and  amount  the  most 
sanguine  hopes  of  the  truatees--^3,807  being  received  (hmn  eight}*  depositors,  in 

•  It  appears  ihst  at  tbst  tirns,  ihouirh  Boston,  Pliilsdelphls,  and  BaltlflBors  had  eaoh  a 
saTinff«.bank,  N«w  Tork  was  destitute  of  that  impoitant  iostitutioo. 
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tnins  TaryiDg  from  9300  to  ^3.  Of  the  ori«:inal  body  of  directotv,  appointed  in 
1816,  but  one  now  is  living — ^the  venerable  Najor  Ta^'lor,  who  has  oontinued  his 
connection  with  the  insUtntion  to  the  present  date. 

The  fonrth  annual  report,  by  John  Orisoom,  was  read  and  accepted  in  January, 
1821.  In  addition  to  a  careful  revision  of  the  usual  subjects,  it  speaks  of  the  furni- 
atiMi  of  the  Apprentices'  Library,  and  a  collection  of  five  thousand  volumea 
since  it  commenced  in  18)9. 

The  fifth  annual  report  of  the  society,  from  the  pen  of  Eleazer  Lord,  and  pre- 
sented in  December,  1821,  is  a  very  able  one,  with  much  valuable  information, 
and  alludes  to  the  Fuel  Saving  Institution. 

Though  subsequent  a  short  time  to  its  formal  dissolution,  yet  among  the  same 
class  of  citizens,  there  wus  established,  in  1825,  the  *^  Society  for  the  Encourage- 
ment of  Faithful  Domestic  Servants,"  of  which  John  Grisoom  was  the  first 
president. 

The  condition  of  juvenile  convicts,  and  the  inevitable  ruin  which  it  was  per- 
ceived awaited  them  by  their  incarceration  in  company  with  adult  criminals,  was 
one  of  the  subjects  which  early  cUimed  the  attention  of  this  society.  The  auto- 
biography relates  tiiat,  between  himself  and  his  friends,  (among  whom  he  espe- 
cially mentions  Isaac  Collins,)  Several  conversations  occurred  on  the  practicability 
and  means  of  attempting  the  establishment  of  a  separate  institution  for  their  re- 
ception and  reformation ;  and  they  felt  convinced  that,  if  the  iacts  connected  with 
this  source  of  juvenile  degradation  were  fiiirly  and  forcibly  placed  before  the  view 
of  the  citizens  generally,  there  would  be  found  sufficient  charity  among  them  to 
lay  the  foundation  of  a  separate  refuge  for  all  of  this  class  of  offendera.'' 

Resuming  his  place  as  secretary,  and  his  interest  as  a  member,  of 
the  Pauperism  Society,  on  his  return  home  from  abroad,  his  fellow- 
members  were  reanimated,  on  this  subject,  by  the  recital  of  his  ob- 
servations and  experience  among  foreign  institutions.  The  agitation 
of  the  very  serious  question,  as  to  what  should  and  can  be  done  with 
the  rising  generation  of  criminals,  now  almost  wholly  abandoned  to 
the  unrestrained  education  in  vice  and  wretchedness,  excited  the  at- 
tention alike  of  magistrates  and  private  citizens.  The  evils  of  the 
then  existing  system  of  penitentiary  discipline  were  thoroughly  probed 
and  investigated ;  and,  in  a  few  months  afterward — viz.,  on  the  29th 
December,  1810 — in  the  second  annual  report  of  the  society,  allusion 
was  made  to  the  necessity  of  this  reform,  under  the  head  of  ''  The 
Defects  in  the  Penitentiary  System?^ 

The  friends  of  reform  and  prevention  among  the  younger  class  of 
convicts  and  persons  morally  endangered  made  persevering  efforts  to 
procure  some  action  by  the  community  of  New  York ;  but,  during 
several  years,  could  advance  no  further  than  to  that  important  but 
somewhat  discouraging  preliminary  labor  of  gradually  arousing  atten- 
tion and  producing  conviction.  It  was  but  fit  that  the  hand  which 
planted  the  seed,  and  nourished  the  growing  plant  through  every 
irevolving  year  till  it  reached  maturity,  should  be  the  one  to  gather 
the  ripened  fruit.  John  Griscom,  the  founder  of  the  society,  in  1817, 
the  author  of  its  first  paper,  and  of  several  of  its  reports,  for  six  years 
its  secretary,  and  the  original  suggester  of  the  necessity  of  a  separate 
institution,  was  appropriately  delegated  by  his  associates  to  present 
the  matter  directly  to  his  fellow* citizens,  by  an  appeal  to  their  intelli-  . 
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genoe,  to  their  huraanitv,  and  to  their  liberality.  On  the  12th  of 
June,  1823,  he  was  appointed  chairman  of  a  committee — consiating 
besides  of  Isaac  Collins,  Cornelius  Dubois,  James  W.  Gerard,  lliram 
Eetchum,  Daniel  Lord,  Jun.,  and  Wm.  M.  Carter — ^to  prepare  a  doc- 
ument  for  tlie  presentation  of  the  subject  to  the  public 

In  the  performance  of  this  duty  he  took  a  step  in  advance  of  all 
the  previous  recommendations — the  onlj  one  that  could  meet  the  full 
requirements  of  the  case.  This  was,  thai  the  children  of  neglectful, 
intemperate,  vicious  parents,  and  those  which  are  trained  to  sin, 
should  be  davmi /wm  prison^  even  though  they  may  have  been  guilty 
of  actual  crime. 

The  proposed  means  of  reaching  the  desired  result  were  thus  stated 
in  tlie  committee's  appeal : — 

'^From  the  exposition  thus  given  of  the  subjects  referred  to  their 
oonsideration,  the  committee  can  not  but  indulge  the  belief  that  the 
inference  which  will  be  drawn  by  every  citiaen  of  New  York,  from 
the  facts  now  laid  before  him,  will  be  in  perfect  accordance  with  their 
own — that  it  is  highly  expedient  that  a  House  of  Rjbfcqb  for  Jr- 
VENiLS  Dblikqcbnts  should,  as  soon  as  practicable,  be  established 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  tliis  city.** 

Prof.  Griscoiu*8  own  account  of  his  agency  in  this  undertaking  n 
as  follows : — 

^On  visiting  some  of  the  eleemosynary  institutions  of  England, 
and  especially  those  whose  object  is  to  rescue  unfortunate  and  mi»er^ 
able  youth  from  the  contaminations  to  which  they  are  eiposed,  I  (elt 
persuaded,  on  ray  return  to  New  York,  that  an  institution  was  want- 
ing  in  which  juvenile  delinquents  might  be  taken  care  of,  and  rescued 
from  the  inevitable  ruin  which  awaits  them  when  thrown  into  bride- 
wells and  prisons,  in  company  with  adult  criminals.  This  subject  had 
claimed  the  attention  of  Uie  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Pauper- 
ism  in  the  outset,  but  uotliing  had  been  done.  My  friend  Isaac 
Collins  and  myself  had  several  conversations  on  the  practicability  and 
the  means  of  attempting  the  establishment  of  a  house  of  refuge  for 
this  class  of  offenders.  Wo  both  concluded  that,  if  the  facts  cim- 
nected  with  tliis  source  of  juvenile  degradation  were  fairly  and  foit^i- 
bly  placed  before  the  view  of  the  citiiens  generally,  there  would  be 
found  suflicii*nt  charity  in  the  city  to  lay  the  foundation  of  such  an 
institution.  It  was,  therefore,  laid  upon  mei  pretty  ui^ntly,  by  a  few 
friends,  to  prepre  an  essay  on  the  subject,  yrith  a  view  to  its  being 
distributed  throuffh  the  city.  When  finished,  the  essay  was  approved 
by  the  few ;  and,  being  afterward  sanctioned  at  a  large  though  still 
private  meeting,  held  at  the  New  York  Hospital,  it  was  printed  in 
the  form  of  a  pamphlet^  and  a  public  meeting  of  citiiens  was  invited 
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at  the  large  assembly-room  of  the  City  Hotel,  to  decide  upon  the 
measures  to  be  adopted.  This  meeting  was  largely  attended ;  the 
pamphlet  was  read,  approved,  and  ordered  to  be  distributed,  and 
committees  appointed,  in  all  the  wards  of  the  city,  to  collect  subscrip- 
tions for  the  establishment  of  a  House  of  Refuge  for  Juvenile  Delin- 
quents. The  eventual  result  of  this  application  to  the  bounty  of  the 
public  was  a  subscription  list  amounting  to  about  $17,000.  A  site 
was  selected,  including  an  arsenal  belonging  to  the  United  States,  on 
ground  which,  when  relinquished  by  the  government,  was  to  revert 
to  the  corporation  of  the  city.*  To  obtain  this  relinquishment,  I 
went  to  Washington,  and  urged  our  claim  before  the  authorities 
there.  The  object  was  highly  approved,  and  measures  were  devised 
to  give  up  the  arsenal  for  a  certain  sum  to  be  paid  to  the  government 
The  good-will  of  the  corporation,  with  the  requisite  privilege,  was  ob- 
tained by  petition ;  and  the  buildings  were  prepared  for  the  reception 
of  prisoners,  and  a  house  for  the  superintendent  and  family. 

'*The  institution  was  opened  on  the  1st  of  January,  1826,  by  an 
address  to  those  who  had  assembled  for  the  purpose,  by  Hugh  Max- 
well, Esq.  Nine  subjects  were,  on  that  occasion,  admitted.  The 
Refuge  has  since  advanced  with  almost  unvarying  prosperity.  Insti- 
tutions of  a  similar  character  have  since  been  erected  in  Philadelphia 
and  Boston." 

The  beneficial  effects  of  the  House  of  Refuge  for  Juvenile  Delin- 
quents were  immediate  and  conspicuous,  and  are  now  matter  of  his- 
tory, as  well  as  the  spread  of  the  system  inaugurated  by  it  through- 
out the  United  States.  We  insert,  from  the  proceedings  of  the  Con- 
vention of  Managers  of  Houses  of  Refuge,  at  New  York,  May,  .1851, 
the  accompanying  valuable  table,  to  show  the  rapid  growth  of  the 
system,  and  some  of  its  results. 

Prof.  Griscom  thus  states  his  first  conception  of  the  Monitorial  High 
School  in  New  York,  the  next  important  enterprise  in  which  he  was 
prominent ;  and  whose  origination  and  progress  were,  indeed,  partly 
cotemporary  with  those  of  the  House  of  Refuge. 

**  Prior  to  the  opening  of  the  House  of  Refuge,  I  had  conceived  the 
project  of  a  High  School  in  the  city  of  New  York ;  based  upon,  and 
connected  with,  the  intention  of  rendering  the  course  of  instruction 
at  once  cheap  and  thorough ;  and  the  eminent  success  which,  prior 
to  my  visit  to  Europe,  had  attended  the  application  of  the  Lancaste- 
rian  or  monitorial  system  of  instruction  in  the  public  schools  of  New 
York,  had  suggested  the  possibility  of  its  being  applicable  to  the 

higher  schools,  and  to  every  branch  of  instruction.     *    *     •     On 
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*  Tbia  Bite,  then  at  ihe  junction  of  the  Bloomingdale  and  Old  Post  roads,  and  well  out  in  the 
coiintiji  if  the  present  Madiaon  Square. 
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visiting  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh,  and  becoming  acquainted 
vith  its  gifted  principal,  Professor  Pillans,  ray  doubts  of  the  possi- 
bility of  applying  the  system  to  classical  education  with  entire  success 
were  fully  removed. 

^^  My  attention  in  the  choice  of  a  partner  was  early  turned  to  Dan- 
iel H.  Barnes,  a  private  teacher  of  classics  in  the  city.  My  two 
younger  sons  had  been  for  some  time  pupils  in  his  school.  Though 
doing  pretty  well  as  a  private  teacher,  he  readily  acceded  to  the  pro- 
posal of  uniting  with  me  in  the  joint  labors  and  responsibilities  of  the 
projected  undertaking.    ♦    *    * 

**  The  price  of  tuition  was  fixed  at  $3  per  quarter  for  the  Introduc- 
tary,  $5  for  the  Junior,  and  $7  for  the  Senior  departments. 

*^  Never  had  there  been  in  the  city  a  pay-school,  undertaken  as  an 
adventure,  in  which  so  liberal  an  expenditure  and  such  an  ample 
provision  for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  pupils  had  been  provided. 

^The  school  was  opened  on  the  1st  of  3d  month,  1825,  with  about 
250  scholara ;  and  so  rapidly  was  it  filled  to  its  utmost  limits,  in  the 
course  of  a  short  time,  that  several  hundred  applications  were  una- 
vailingly  made,  and  had  to  wait  for  vacancies,  as  they  might  occur  by 
the  secession  of  those  who  had  entered.  When  entirely  full,  the 
three  apartments  contained  650  boys.  This  was  quite  too  large  a 
number  for  an  effective  commencement  of  the  institution ;-  which  was 
to  be  organized  upon  a  system  differing  in  many  respects  from  that 
to  which  the  pupils  had  been  accustomed,  and  against  which  many 
very  strong  prejudices  existed  in  the  public  mind.  Many  of  the 
private  teachers  in  the  city  had  exerted  themselves  to  increase  the 
prejudice.  The  monitorial  system  was  decried  as  inefficient,  baseless, 
ridiculous.  It  might  be  well  enough  in  charity  schools,  in  which 
cheapness  of  instruction  was  the  main  point — ^amount  of  learning  in 
a  given  time  of  less  importance.  So  incensed  were  some  of  the 
teachers  against  the  two  principals,  that,  at  a  meeting  of  the  New 
York  Teachers'  Society,  a  vote  of  censure,  and  (if  I  remember  rightly) 
of  expulsion,  was  issued  against  us.  Several  teachers,  however,  there 
were  in  the  city,  whose  views  and  deportment  toward  us  were  very 
urbane  and  liberal.  They  were  satisfied  with  the  correctness  of  our 
motives,  and  wished  success  to  an  undertaking  designed  to  improve 
and  render  more  thorough,  as  well  as  to  cheapen,  the  courses  of  in- 
struction given  in  our  common  schools.  Several  private  schools  were 
broken  up  by  the  immoderate  fiow  of  pupils  to  the  High  School ; 
and,  while  this  tended  to  aggravate  the  feeling  against  us  on  the  part 
of  the  teachers  and  patrons  of  those  schools,  it  served  to  exaggerate 
the  defects,  or  partial  failures,  unavoidably  incident  to  a  new  under- 
taking on  so  large  a  scale.    *    *    ♦ 
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*Tfae  reputation  of  the  aohool  became  such  as  to  render  it  one  of 
the  lions  of  the  city  to  those  who  inclade  educaUon  as  an  object  of 
inqnirj.  It  was,  when  at  ita  h^ght  of  prosperity,  the  most  interest- 
ing and  agreeable  school  I  ever  knew.  The  goTemment  became 
easy.  So  large  a  number,  when  onoe  brought  into  order,  had  a  pow- 
erfully controlling  influence  over  unruly  minds.  Turbulent  boya^ 
when  introduced,  soon  learned  that  they  had' no  power  to  disturb  so 
large  a  number,  and  the  sooner  learned  they  to  submit  We  had 
Tisitora  from  almost  all  parts  of  our  own  country,  and  many  distin- 
guished ones  from  Europe.  I  was  compelled  to  engage  in  a  corres- 
pondence, and  answer  letters  of  inquiiy  respecting  our  school  and 
system,  from  scTeral  cities  and  towns  of  the  United  States. 

*^The  school  was  continued  until  about  the  close  of  the  year  1831. 
Its  operation  may  be  considered  as  decidedly  successful.  There  were 
about  400  pupils  in  it  at  the  time  of  its  closing,  and  among  them 
were  children  of  the  most  respectable  fiiroilies  in  the  city.  It  was,  I 
believe,  at  the  Ume  of  its  institution,  the  first  and  the  only  pay-echool 
in  this  country  established  on  the  profitmd  principle  d  cheap  and 
efficient  instruction,  based  on  the  condition  of  the  adoption  and  em- 
ployment of  the  monitorial  system,  by  which  one  teacher  can  com- 
municate his  knowledge  to  large  numbers  of  pupils.** 

The  discontinuance  of  this  school  was  mainly  owing  to  the  fret 
that  the  Sodety  of  Mechanics  and  Tradesmen  of  New  York — ^the 
rooms  of  their  school  in  Ghambere  street  having  become  too  small— 
roado  so  liberal  an  offer  to  the  trustees  of  the  High  School  tor  their 
premises  that  they  decided  to  aocept  it  But  its  influence  was  per- 
manently valuable.  Indeed,  to  the  operation  of  the  High  School, 
during  the  several  years  of  its  continuance,  conjoined,  as  it  was,  with 
lectures  on  Natural  Philosopliy,  Mechanics,  Chembtry,  Astronomy, 
Geology,  Mineralogy,  Physiology,  Ac^  with  the  aid  of  apparatus  that 
hsd  cost,  from  time  to  time,  nearly  #4,000,  delivered  to  the  higher 
dasses  of  pupils,  may  be,  in  some  measure,  ascribed  that  pervading 
and  quickened  attention  to  the  important  subject  of  popular  education 
which  now  so  increasingly  engages  the  mass  of  the  thinking  members 
of  our  communities. 

During  the  prevalence  of  yellow  fever,  in  1822,  Prof.  Orisoom  took 
an  acti\'e  part  in  the  discussions  relative  to  the  origin  and  proper 
remedies  of  the  disease,  and  in  the  practical  measures  pursued. 

About  1827,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  chemistry  in  Rutgers* 
Medical  College,  an  institution  established  by  Drs,  Hosack,  Mott, 
Francis,  and  McNeven,  seoedere  firom  the  New  York  Medical  School, 
in  consequence  of  a  disagreement  with  the  r^nts  of  the  university. 
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Bat  this,  like  its  predecessor  fifteen  years  before,  was  after  a  short 
time  discontinued. 

In  consequence  of  a  visit  to  Providence,  R.  I.,  Prof.  Griscom  accept- 
ed, in  December,  1832,  the  appointment  of  literary  principal  of  the 
Yearly  Meeting  Boarding-School,  a  Friends'  institution  at  that  place ; 
having  had  no  regular  employment  since  the  closing  of  the  High 
School.  He  held  this  appointment  about  two  years,  exercising  a  gen- 
eral supervision  of  the  school,  and  lecturing  on  natural  science  before 
some  societies  in  Providence.  But  at  the  end  of  this  time,  some  dif- 
ficulties, arising  from  the  excessive  amount — as  some  of  the  mana- 
ging committee  of  the  school  considered  it — of  his  salary,  $1,500, 
and  from  some  matters  connected  with  the  Hicksite  controversy,  in- 
duced him  to  resign ;  although,  at  the  request  of  the  committee,  he 
remained  six  months  longer,  until  midsummer  of  1835. 

In  the  spring  of  1836,  Prof.  Griscom  went  to  reside  with  his  son- 
Sou  of  in-law,  Samuel  J.  Gummere,^he  author  of  a  well-known  text-book 
on  surveying,  and  then  professor  of  mathematics  and  natural  philoso- 
phy in  the  school  at  West  Haverford,  Penn.  Here,  in  a  pleasant 
situation  among  beloved  friends,  and  within  a  convenient  distance 
from  Philadelphia,  Prof.  Griscom  remained  a  few  years,  occupying 
himself  in  revising  the  proof-sheets  of  the  Journal  of  the  Franklin 
Institute ;  but  the  death  first  of  one  daughter,  and  then  of  another, 
broke  up  the  ^milies  there.  A  third  daughter  died  of  the  same  dis- 
order, a  pulmonary  aflection,  in  1840.  In  January  of  1841,  he  lec- 
tured, by  invitation,  before  the  New  York  Lyceum,  on  the  connection 
between  geology  and  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation,  with  suc- 
cess. That  winter  he  spent  in  Philadelphia,  lecturing  there  also,  and 
at  Burlington.  His  course  at  the  Ifetter  place,  where,  after  more  than 
thirty  years,  he  reappeared  in  the  character  of  an  instructor,  excited 
so  much  interest  that  a  Lyceum  was  erected,  and  for  some  years  used 
as  a  place  for  delivering  lectures  on  various  subjects. 

In  the  spring  of  1841,  Prof.  Griscom  once  more  established  his 
residence,  as  he  had  before  conteniplated  doing,  at  Burlington,  where 
he  resided  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  not  engaged  in  any  con- 
tinuous and  laborious  employment,  but  never  losing  his  activity  or 
industry,  and  always  interested  in  all  that  pertained  to  the  good  and 
happiness  of  man.  In  1842,  he  attended,  with  great  satisfaction,  the 
convention  of  the  county  school  superintendents  of  New  York,  held 
at  Utica,  where  he  met  and  became  acquainted  with  Horace  Mann, 
George  B.  Emerson,  and  other  eminent  educators.  He  extended  his 
journey  to  Rhode  Island,  and  while  absent  was  chosen  one  of  the 
board  of  school  trustees  of  Buriington,  which  office,  or  that  of  town 
superintendent,  he  continued  to  fill  until  nearly  up  to  his  death. 
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In  addition  to  the  private  and  public  course  of  leotares  which  are 
spoken  of  in  the  autobiography,  there  were  many  others  to  which  no 
aJlusion  is  made  therein,  and  it  is  silent  also  respecting  several  insti- 
tutions of  benevolence  and  philanthropy  with  which  it  is  well  known 
he  was  connected,  and  in  which  he  took  deep  interest 

On  the  11th  Maix^h,  1617,  the  New  York  Hbtorical  Society  ap- 
pointed him  lecturer  on  chemistry  and  natural  philosophy. 

In  November  of  the  same  year,  he  was  chosen  a  manager  of  the 
New  York  Auxiliary  Colonisation  Society,  in  the  progress  and  labors 
of  which  he  took  an  active  interest  for  many  years. 

In  1820,  he  was  elected  an  honorary  member  of  the  Cornwall  Lit- 
erary and  Philosophical  Society.  In  January,  1622,  he  was  elected 
a  VMMager  of  the  New  York  Mechanics*  Association.  In  November, 
1823,  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the  New  York  Bi- 
ble Society,  and  continued  his  connection  with  that  body  until  his 
removal  from  the  city. 

In  May,  1829,  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  directors  of  the  American 
Peace  Society.  In  all  of  these  institutions  he  manifested  a  warm 
concern. 

The  following  extract  from  the  autobiography,  respecUng  his  con- 
nection with  the  lecturing  system,  is  interesting. 

"  From  the  attendance  of  lectures  in  the  different  cities  and  towns 
of  Europe,  wherever  opportunity  for  it  occurred,  my  conviction  of  the 
benefits  of  this  mode  of  imparting  and  receiving  instruction,  as  well 
as  my  taste  for  such  pursuits,  was  considerably  sharpened.  I  made 
some  valuable  additions  to  my  apparatus  in  London,  Paris,  and  Dub- 
lin ;  and,  in  the  autumn  after  my  return,  reopened  my  course  of 
lectures  on  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry.  They  were  very 
respectably  attended ;  but  I  was  convinced  that  a  much  more  general 
devotion  to  these  sources  of  knowledge  might  be  excited  than  had 
ever  been  the  case  in  New  York,  were  the  right  methods  pursued  of 
drawing  public  attention  to  them.  I  resolved  therefore  to  try  the 
effect  of  appliances  to  the  uprit  dt  corps— ih^  clannish  spirit  which 
is  known  to  operate  forcibly  among  certain  classes  of  society.  It  was 
this,  in  some  degree,  which  had  &vored  my  success  in  a  young  ladies' 
class,  prior  to  my  going  abroad.  I  first  proposed  a  mechanic*'  class. 
Consulting  some  of  the  most  intelligent  and  influential  of  the  me- 
chanics of  the  city,  I  was  encouraged  by  them  to  believe  that  some- 
thing might  be  done,  although  upon  the  whole  they  deemed  the  low 
state  of  knowledge,  and  the  general  destitution  of  taste,  among  the 
working  classes  to  be  very  inimical  to  the  prospect  of  much  success. 
I  ventured,  however,  to  give  a  public  invitation  to  a  general  meeUng 
of  the  mechanics  at  my  lecture-room,  for  the  purpose  of  devising  a 
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plan  for  their  benefit  The  meeting  was  largely  attended,  and  espe- 
cial Ij  by  the  most  judicious  and  well-inforined  master-mechanics. 
ThQ  result  was  an  attendance  larger  than  the  room  would  conven- 
iently accommodate.  In  addition  to  this,  a  class  of  mechanics*  appren- 
tices  was  formed,  which  also  filled  the  room. 

**  The  success  of  these  incipient  measures  induced  me  to  try  the 
same  mode  of  procedure  with  respect  to  merchants.  A  meeting  was 
invited,  it  was  well  attended,  the  project  was  advocated,  and,  as  in 
the  former  case,  committees  were  appointed  to  secare  the  patronage 
of  a  class.  The  success  was  easy,  and  the  dass  was  large  and 
respectable. 

^  Perhaps  it  may  not  involve  too  much  of  self-gratulation  to  believe 
that  the  plans  thus  suggested  and  pursued  contributed  to  furnish,  or 
at  least  to  foster,  the  germs  of  those  flourishing  mechanics'  and  mer- 
cantile library  lectures  which  now  distinguish  the  commercial  empo- 
rium, and  the  taste  for  instruction  by  lectures  which  is  now  so  preva- 
lent in  Philadelphia  and  Boston.*' 

His  last  effort  as  a  lecturer  was  a  course  on  chemistry,  delivered 
before  the  lyceum  company  of  Salem,  N.  J.,  his  native  town,  at  their 
request. 

His  wide-spread  sdentific  reputation  brought  him  numerous  appli- 
cations for  his  opinion  upon  a  great  variety  of  topics;  while  his  well- 
known  interest  in  every  movement  connected  with  the  progress  of 
education  and  virtue  among  the  masses,  and  in  every  way  tending  to 
improve  their  moral,  educational,  or  physical  condition,  created  a  de- 
sire, among  the  originators  and  promoters  of  philanthropic  move- 
ment*), that  his  name  should  be  associated  with  theirs. 

To. every  thing  connected  with  either  of  his  favorite  sciences — 
Chemistry,  Natural  Philosophy,  or  Mineralogy — ^he  was  earnestly 
attentive ;  and  we  can  not  doubt  that  the  industry,  energy,  and  en- 
thusiasm displayed  by  John  Griscom,  in  his  repeated  and  successful 
efforts  in  this  direction,  by  his  familiar  popular  lectures  among  all 
classes — especially  mechanics  and  apprentices — had  an  influence  in 
promoting  this  happy  change  equal  to  if  not  greater  than  that  of  any 
other  individual  of  his  time  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  watchful  care  and  supervision  exercised  by  him,  in  his  capacity 
as  school-visitor,  at  Burlington,  over  the  schools  committed  to  his 
charge,  the  frequency  of  his  visits,  the  minuteness  and  ability  with 
which  he  entered  into  all  the  details  of  discipline  and  study,  the  truly 
parental  regard  which  marked  his  intercourse  with  both  teacher  and 
pupil,  the  discrimination  observed  in  the  selection  of  teachers,  the 
fullness  and  freedom  of  his  comments,  the  pleasure  with  which  he 
was  wont  to  commend  those  deserving  of  praise,  the  delicacy,  and 
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jtt  earnestiieMy  of  his  reproof  and  euggesttons  of  amendroeut— all 
these,  which,  from  a  knowledge  of  his  character,  would  be  matters  of 
inference,  are,  in  faol,  also  matters  of  record.  Within  the  period  of 
five  years,  including  many  months  of  infirmity  and  sickness,  tlie 
books  of  the  schools  show  that  he  has  recorded  157  ofiknai  visits,  and 
some  of  these  were  made  even  after  he  was  prevented,  by  the  failure 
of  his  eyesight,  from  noUng  his  observations  with«his  own  hand.  In 
all  these  respects  he  has  left  an  example  of  the  conscientioi»  discharge 
of  a  voluntary  and  patriotic  duty  worthy  of  all  oommendation* 

As  a  partial  exponent  of  Prof.  Griscom*s  views  on  education,  we 
insert  the  answers  which  he  returned  to  the  Circular*  i^ned  by  Mr. 
Mann,  in  1647,  to  eight  of  the  most  eminent  practical  teachers  of  the 
United  States,  asking  evidence  on  p<Mnts  reUtive  to  certain  contem- 
plated changes  in  the  Massachusetts  school  system. 

^  I  advert,  aow,  to  the  e^  kmmimim  qoMtSoas.  Many,  like  myMtf,  may  be  at  a 
Ion  for  gmd  dsts  in  giving  the  jkt  ctmtmgt. 

**  Itt  My  course  emhnicen  s  period  of  practionl  tenching  of  !brly-two  or  three 
yean.  Ii  inolndM,  firit,  one  or  two  ycera  in  (log)  oonnU'y  aohool^bovMe^  in  n 
■onthem  coonty  of  this  Slate ;  thirteen  veer*  in  the  little  citv  of  BurlioglMi,  N» 
J.,  where  I  now  reside ;  twenty-five  in  the  city  of  New  York,  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  n  yenr  spent  in  Europe  on  accoont  of  h^th ;)  and  two  and  s  half  years  in 
the  literary  charge  of  s  hQarding*schtM>l  of  the  SodelY  of  Friends,  at  Providence, 
It  I.  TwelTe  years  haYe  etopsed  sines  1  rdiaqnished  the  pcaition  last  mentionedy 
and  the  preo^  of  teaching. 

^  Sd»  bttring  most  of  the  tame,  both  sexes  were  ander  my  snnenrision,  inelod- 
ing  an  averagv  nomher,  prohahlv.  of  one  hundred.  For  seToril  years,  a  seltoul 
of  live  huadml  to  sevnn  hundred  and  fifty  boya  same  ander  my  dailv  charge  of 
inaoeotion  and  teaohing;  and,  during  a  portion  of  the  same  time,  I  had  the  task 
of  leoturing  to^  and  overseeing,  the  upper  elsssEs  of  a  school  of  three  hundred 
girls, 

^*  The  whole  namher  I  caa  searoe^  geeea  at  Several  thoaaawdw  of  the  juvenile 
race  roost  have  passed  under  my  care  and  instraction. 

^  This  does  not  indode  very  numerous  clamse  of  aduHa  and  youth  that  attended 
courses  of  pnhlio  lectures,  which  I  gave  daring  twenty  years  in  the  city  of  New 

''My  belief  is  that,  ander  the  eonditinns  mentioBed  in  the  questkm,  not  more 
than  two  per  cent  would  be  irreobimable  nuiaanees  to  society,  and  tliat  nint  ly- 
five  per  cent  would  be  supporters  of  the  moral  welfare  of  the  community  in  which 
they  resided,    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

''Finally.  In  the  Medicament  hat  slated  in  the  CirQalar,and  snppomng the 
teachers  to  be  imbnea  with  the  Gospel  spiriti  I  believe  then  would  not  be  mors 

*  Aftff  df fininf .  Id  the  author '■  Um  and  Tiforoos  ityU,  eertmtn  vices  which  iuttm  society, 
siKh  Ml  pro&ne  twcerf nf ,  latempeniDce,  sluMkr  or  de&msliom  lyh\gt  dlaboMtly  la  dcttUnf, 
end  others,  the  CircuUr  submits  the  following  specific  iiiqulri«s>~ 

**  1.  How  msity  yesrt  hare  you  beeu  •ofiged  Is  ichooKktepinf ,  sad  wbtlbtr  la  tbe  coun- 
try or  is  populous  towns  or  cities  1 

**a  About  bow  sMsy  cbUdrsn  bsve  you  bad  imdsr  your  esrs}  of  wblch  ssx,  sad  bcrwsen 
whatsfeeY 

**S.  Should  sll  our  schools  b«  kept  by  tescbers  of  high  imellectusl  sod  morsl  qosttficstions» 
and  should  all  ihe  obUdrea  la  tbs  cosMDunay  be  brought  wiibta  tatss  sebools.  Ibr  tea  months 
In  «  yesr,  from  the  sge  of  ibor  to  thsl  of  sixteen  yssn ;  then  what  proportten^wbat  per  ctQt> 
age— of  such  childreo  as  you  have  under  your  care  could.  In  your  opinion,  be  so  edoeaicd 
and  trained  that  their  extstsaos,  on  going  out  late  tbs  world,  would  bs  n  benefit  nod  noi  a 
detriment,  an  honor  and  not  a  shame,  to  society  Y  Or.  lo  state  the  qucstioo  in  a  general  form, 
If  all  children  were  brought  within  the  mhitAry  and  auapicioaa  influences  I  hare  here  sup. 
posed,  wliat  per  oaatage  of  them  should  you  prooouaet  to  bs  Imelslmabis  and  bopeism  ** 
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than  Mi'kalfofone  per  cent,  of  the  children  ednoated  on  whom  a  wise  jodga 
would  bo  compelled  to  pronoanoe  tlie  doom  of  hopeleasneflB  and  irreolaimability. 

^  In  nothing  which  I  have  advanced,  has  it  been  my  intention  to  advocate  any 
aeotarian  instroction  in  oor  loboolt,  or  any  thing  advene  to  the  statutory  limits 
of  the  Maasacfanaetts  school  system.  I  therefore  expressly  disavow  any  intention 
to  recommend  tniths  or  doctrines,  as  part  of  the  moral  instruction  to  be  given  in 
public  schools,  which  any  believer  in  the  Bible  would  reasonably  deem  to  be 
aectarian." 

Perhaps  no  more  fitting  conclusion  of  this  brief  review  of  Professor  Griseom^s 
public  school  hibors  can  be  made,  than  by  commending  to  the  attention  of  teachers, 
every  where,  his 

Rrcipb  for  the  Regulation^  Reetifieatum,  and  Stimulation  of  a  Small  School, 

"  I.  Let  the  different  parts  be  collected  together  precisely  at  the  appointed  hour 
in  the  morning.  If  any  are  in  the  habit  of  being  tardy,  give  them,  just  before 
their  separation  at  the  close  of  the  school,  a  lecture  on  the  importance  of  punctu- 
ality, and  make  them  repeat  in  concert  several  wise  proverbs  on  the  benefits  of 
punctuality  and  the  evils  of  procrastination,  &c  But,  especially,  give  those  who 
are  always  punctual  some  little  privilege,  which  they  will  value. 

"  n.  When  the  hour  has  arrived,  let  the  door  be  shut,  and  spend  a  few  minutes, 
first,  in  reading  a  short  portion  of  Scripture — adding  any  remarka  that  may  oocur, 
by  way  of  advice  or  encouragement.  It  would  be  well  to  mention  the  aggregate 
number  of  bad  marks  that  nad  been  entered  the  day,  or  sometimes  the  week, 
previous,  and  note,  with  pleasure,  any  diminution.  If  an  increase  b  apparent,  let 
sorrow  and  regret  be  the  predominant  expression. 

**  III.  Consider  every  indication  of  refractoriness,  obsthiacy,  and  perversenev 
as  a  mental  disease,  requiring  the  best  exercise  of  the  physician^s  skill,  and  that 
the  best  fee  is  the  pleasure  of  a  perfect  cure.  Regard  idleness  as  the  want  of  a 
healthy  circulation  in  the  system,  which  will,  in  all  probability,  be  remedied  by 
agreeable  stimulants — not  spirituous  but  spiritual,  not  caustic  but  pungent,  not  so 
much  Inflictive  as  snaave— and  not  forgetting  the  wonderful  effect  of  untiring 
perseverance. 

**  IV.  The  best  general  maxims  in  goyemment  are  oumriter  in  modo,  fortiter 
in  re  ;  and  amor  vineit  omnia.  The  best  kind  of  argument  is  the  argumentum 
ad  hominem ;  that  is,  to  find  out  the  peculiar  bias,  turn,  temperament,  foible,  and 
▼irtue  of  each  subject,  and  administer  accordingly.  Hence,  private  admonition  is, 
in  general,  by  far  the  roost  efficacious.  Regard  every  victory  as  a  triumph  that 
may  extend  beyond  the  limits  of  time. 

**  V.  Render  every  study  as  pleasant  as  possible  to  the  scholar ;  try  different 
methods ;  make  them  believe  that  they  are  improving ;  let  the  older,  or  the  more 
advanced,  sometimes  teach  those  below  them,  in  order  to  encourage  and  stimulate 
both. 

'*  VI.  Spend  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  at  the  close  of  the  school,  or  of  the 
morning-session,  in  a  lecture  on  some  subject  or  department  of  knowledge  which 
the  larger  portion  may  understend.  Use  the  black-board  as  a  substitute  for  ap- 
paratus. Every  teaober  may  render  this  exercise  pleasant  and  useful  two  or  three 
times  a  week. 

*'  VII.  Let  all  those  who  can  write  learn  to  express  their  thoughte  on  paper, 
and  encourage  them,  at  stated  periods,  to  deoeribe  themoelvee^  or  to  express  their 
own  views  of  their  own  improvement  in  learning,  in  industry,  in  good  habits  and 
dispoeiiions,    This  exercise  has  sometimes  led  to  reformation. 

'*  VIII.  Preserve,  as  far  as  practicable,  a  pleasant  intercourse  with  the  parents. 
With  a  small  school,  this  may  be  done  by  calls  made  once  in  a  while,  if  only  for 
a  few  minutes.'' 

During  the  two  last  years  of  his  life.  Prof.  Oriscoro's  power  of  vision 
gradually  failed  him,  and  he  becaooe  unable  to  read.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  1852,  the  bronchial  difficulties,  which  had  for  a  considerable 
time  troubled  him,  began  to  become  serious,  and  he  showed  evident 
signs  of  yielding  to  thoracic  disease.  He  resisted  the  disorder  until 
the  26th  of  February,  when  he  died,  peacefully  and  apparently  with- 
out pain,  in  the  seventy-eighth'  year  ^f  his  life. 
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He  was  interred  in  the  city  of  Burlington,  on  the  first  of  March,  tho 
funeral  ser\*ices  being  held  in  the  Friends*  meeting-house,  the  gallery 
of  which  was  occupied  by  the  pupils  of  the  public  schools,  in  charge 
of  the  trustees,  llis  worthy  friend  and  oompanion  from  his  youth 
up,  Richard  Mott,  paid  an  eloquent  tribute  to  his  character  as  a  man 
and  a  Christian ;  and  at  the  grave,  Eliaa  Gumey,  in  a  short  address, 
made  feeling  allusion  to  the  infirmity  of  vidon  of  hn  latter  years, 
which  she  said  was  sent  to  him  in  mercy,  that  he  might  more  clearly 
discern  the  beauties  of  the  Heavenly  Kingdom  with  his  spiritual  eye. 


11.   PRIMARY  EDUCATION  IN  GERMANT. 


B1BTORICAL.    DETBLOmCNT. 


To  Germany,'*'  as  a  whole,  as  one  people,  and  not  to  any  particular 
state  of  (Germany,  as  now  recognized  on  the  map  of  Europe,  helongs  the 
credit  of  first  thoroughly  organizing  a  system  of  puhlic  education  under 
the  administration  of  the  civil  power.  Here,  too,  education  first  assumed 
the  form  and  name  of  a  science,  and  the  art  of  teaching  and  training 
children  was  first  taught  systematically  in  seminaries  established  for  this 
special  purpose. 

But  not  to  Germany,  or  to  any  one  people  or  any  civil  authority  any 
where,  but  to  the  Christian  Church,  belongs  the  higher  credit  of  first  in- 
stituting the  public  school,  or  rather  the  parochial  school,  for  the  elemen- 
tary education  of  the  poor,  which  was  the  earliest  form  which  this  mighty 
element  of  modem  society  assumed.  Af\er  the  third  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  whenever  a  Christian  church  was  planted,  or  religious  in- 
stitutions established,  there  it  was  the  aim  of  the  higher  ecclesiastical 
authorities  to  found,  in  some  form,  a  school  for  the  nurture  of  children  and 
youth  for  the  service  of  religion  and  duties  of  society.  Passing  by  the 
ecclesiastical  and  catechetical  schools,  we  find,  as  early  as  529,  the  council 
of  Vaison  strongly  recommending  the  establishment  of  village  schools. 
In  800  a  synod  at  Mayence  ordered  that  the  parochial  priests  should  have 
1      ■■ 

*Mr.  W.  E.  Hickton,  in  bis  Taluable  pamphlet,  entitled  ^  Dutch  and  Chrman  Sehoottt" 
published  in  London  in  1840,  well  aavs : 

**  We  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  German  states,  although  under  different  jgrovemments,  are 
not  nations  as  distinct  from,  and  independent  of  each  other,  as  France  and  Spain,  or  as  Russia 
and  Great  Britain.  Each  of  the  German  states  is  influeuced  more  or  less  by  every  other ;  the 
whole  lying  in  close  Jazta-position,  and  being  linlced  together  b^  the  bond  of  a  common  Ian- 

Sage  and  literature.  The  boundary  line  that  separates  Prussia  from  Hesse  on  one  side,  or 
im  Saxony  on  another,  is  not  more  defined  than  that  of  a  county  or  parish  In  England.  A 
stone  in  a  field,  or  a  post  painted  with  stripes,  in  a  public  road,  iniorms  the  traveler  that  he  is 
passing  from  one  state  into  another,  that  these  territorial  divisions  malce  no  change  in  the  great 
characteristics  of  the  people :  whatever  the  name  of  the  state,  or  the  color  of  tne  stripes,  the 
people,  with  merely  provincial  differences,  are  the  same  :  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Adriatic,  they 
are  still  Germans.  The  national  spirit  mav  alwavs  be  gathered  from  the  national  songs,  and  in 
Germany  the  most  popular  are  those  which  speak  of  all  Germans  as  brothers,  and  allGerman 
states  as  belonging  to  one  common  country,  as  may  be  gathered  firom  the  following  passags  of 
a  song  of  M.  Arndt  :— 


"  What  country  does  a  German  claim  1 
His  Fatherland ;  know'st  thou  its  namel 
Is  it  Bavaria,— <8azony  1 
An  Inland  state,  or  on  the  seal 
There«  on  the  Baltic's  plains  of  sandl 
Or  mid  the  Alps  of  Switzerland  1 
Austria,  the  Adriatic  shores  1 
Or  where  the  Pmcsfan  eagle  soars  1 
Or  where  hills  covered  by  ibe  rina, 


Adorn  the  landscape  of  the  Rhine  1 
Oh  no,  oh  no,  not  there,  alone. 
The  land,  with  pride,  we  call  our  Own. 
Not  there.    A  German's  heart  or  mina 
Is  to  no  narrow  realm  confined. 
Where'er  he  hears  his  native  tongue. 
When  hymns  of  praise  to  God  are  suo|^ 
There  is  hit  Fatherland,  and  he 
Has  but  one  country— Germany  I" 
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•ehools  in  the  towm  and  villages,  that  the  little  children  of  all  the  faitlh 
ibl  might  learn  letten  from  them ;  "  let  them  receive  and  teach  theeo 
with  the  utmost  charity,  that  they  themselves  may  shine  as  the  stars  for 
ever.  Let  them  receive  no  remuneration  from  their  scholars,  unless  what 
the  paronts  through  charity  may  voluntarily  o£fer."  A  council  at  Rome, 
in  896,  under  Eugene  II.,  ordained  that  there  should  be  three  kinds  of 
schools  established  throughout  Christendom;  episoopai,  parochial  in 
towns  and  villages,  and  others  wherever  there  could  be  found  place  and 
opportunity.  In  896,  Lothaire  I.  promulgated  a  decree  to  establish  eight 
public  schools  in  some  of  the  principal  cities  of  Italy,  **  in  order  that  oppor- 
tunity may  be  given  to  all,  and  that  there  may  be  no  excuse  drawn  from 
poverty  and  the  difficulty  of  repairing  to  remote  places."  The  third 
council  of  Lateran,  in  1179,  says :  "  Since  the  Chureh  of  God,  as  a  pious 
mother,  is  bound  to  provide  that  opportunity  for  learning  should  not  be 
withdrawn  from  the  poor,  who  are  without  help  from  patrimonial  riciiesi 
be  it  ordained,  that  in  every  cathedral  there  should  be  a  master  to  teach 
both  clerks  and  poor  scholars  gratis."  This  decree  was  enlarged  and 
again  enforced  by  Innocent  III.  in  the  year  1215.  Hence,  in  all  colleges 
of  canons,  one  bore  the  title  of  the  scholastic  canon.  The  council  of 
L^'ons.  in  1315,  decreed  **  that  in  all  cathedral  churches,  and  others  pro- 
vided with  adequate  revenues,  there  should  be  established  a  school  and  a 
teacher  by  the  bishop  and  chapter,  who  should  teach  the  clerks  and 
other  poor  scholars  gratis  in  grtunmar,  and  for  this  purpose  a  stipend 
should  be  assigned  him."* 

Such  was  the  origin  of  the  popular  school,  as  now  generally  under- 
stood— every  where  the  ofispring,  and  companion  of  the  Church ;  slmring 
with  her,  in  large  measure,  the  impeifectnns  which  attach  to  all  new 
institutions  and  all  human  instrumentalities ;  encountering  peculiar  diffi- 
culties from  the  barbarism  of  the  age  and  people  through  which  it  passed, 
and  which  it  was  its  mission  to  enlighten ;  and  every  where  crif^ed  by 
insufficient  endowments,  unqualiGed  teachers,  and  the  absence  of  all  text 
books,  and  necessary  aids  to  instruction  and  illustration.  The  discovery 
of  the  art  of  printing,  in  1440,  and  the  consequent  multiplication  of  books  at 
prices  which  brought  tliem  more  within  reach  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
people ;  the  study  and  use  of  the  vcrpacular  language  by  scholars  and 
divines,  and  particularly  its  employment  in  the  printing  of  the  Bible, 
hymns,  popular  songs,  school  books,  and  in  religious  instruction  gener- 
ally ;  the  recognition  by  the  mumcipal  authorities  of  cities,  and  at  a  later 
period  by  the  higher  civil  power,  of  the  right,  duty  and  interest  of  the 
state,  in  connection  with,  or  independent  of  the  diurch,  to  provide  liberally 
and  efficiently  for  the  education  of  all  children  and  youth;  and  above  all, 
the  intense  activit)*  given  to  the  human  mind  by  the  religious  movement 
of  Luther,  in  tlie  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  the  assertion  of  the 
right  of  private  judgment  in  the  interpretation  of  the  scriptures ;  the  break- 
ing up  of  existing  ecclesiastical  foundations,  and  the  diversion  of  funds 

*  IMct>r*«  MorM  Cttliolid. 
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from  religious  to  educational  purposesj — all  these  causea,  combined  with 
the  general  progress  of  society,  coKiperated  to  introduce  an  advantageous 
change  in  the  organization,  administration,  instruction  and  discipline  ot 
the  popular  school.  But  the  progress  actually  made  from  year  to  year, 
and  century  even  to  century,  was  slow,  and  after  three  hundred  years  of 
effort,  there  is  much  yet  to  be  done  even  in  those  states  and  communities 
which  have  accomplished  the  most  toward  improving  the  outward  or- 
ganization and  instrumentalities  of  the  schools,  and  above  all  its  internal 
life  m  the  improved  qualification  and  position  of  the  teachers — for  as  is 
the  teacher,  so  is  the  school.  A  brief  reference  to  a  few  of  the  more 
prominent  names  in  the  history  of  popular  education  in  Germany,  and 
through  Germany,  of  Modern  Europe,  is  all  that  can  be  attempted  at 
this  time  and  in  this  connection.  Among  these  names  stands  prominent 
that  of  Martin  Luther. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  in  the  year  1526,  Luther  says:* 

"Since we  are  all  reqaired,  and  especially  the  magistrates,  above  all  other 
things,  to  educate  the  youth  who  are  born  and  are  growing  up  among  us,  and 
to  train  them  up  in  the  fear  of  Crod  and  in  the  ways  of  virtue,  it  is  needful  that 
we  have  schools  and  preachers  and  pastors.  If  the  parents  will  not  reform, 
they  must  ^o  their  way  to  ruin,  but  if  the  young  are  neglecied,  and  left  without 
education,  it  is  the  fault  of  the  stale;  and  the  effect  will  be  that  the  country 
will  swarm  with  vile  and  lawless  people,  so  that  our  safety,  no  less  than  the 
command  of  God  requireth  as  to  foresee  and  ward  off  the  evil."  He  maintains 
iu  that  letter  that  the  government,  *'  as  the  natural  guardian  of  all  the  young," 
has  the  right  to  compel  the  people  to  support  schools.  "  What  is  necessary  to 
the  well-being  of  a  state,  that  should  be  supplied  by  those  who  enjoy  the  privi- 
lege of  such  state.  Now  nothing  is  more  necessary  than  the  training  of  those 
who  are  to  come  after  us  and  bear  rule.  If  the  people  are  too  poor  to  pay  the 
expense,  and  are  already  burdened  with  taxes,  then  the  monastic  funds,  which 
were  originally  given  for  such  purposes,  are  to  be  employed  in  that  way  to  re- 
lieve the  people.^'  The  cloisters  were  abandoned  in  many  cases,  and  the  diffi- 
cult question,  what  was  to  be  done  with  their  funds,  Luther  settled  in  this  judi- 
cious manner.  How  nearly  did  he  approach  to  the  policy  now  so  extensively 
adopted  in  this  country,  of  supporting  schools  partly  by  taxation  and  partly  by 
funos  appropriated  for  that  purpose. 

In  1524  he  wrote  a  remarkable  production,  entitled  ''  An  Address  to  the 
Common  Councils  of  all  the  Cities  or  Germany  in  behalf  of  Christian  Schools," 
from  which  a  few  passages  may  here  be  extracted.  After  some  introductory 
remarks,  he  comes  direcUy  to  his  point,  and  says  to  his  countrymen  collec- 
tively : 

"  I  entreat  you,  in  God's  behalf  and  that  of  the  poor  youth,  not  to  think  so 
lightly  of  this  matter  as  many  do.  It  is  a  grave  and  serious  thing,  affecting 
the  interest  of  the  kingdom  or  Christ,  and  of  all  the  world,  that  we  apply  our- 
selves to  the  work  of  aiding  and  instructing  the  young If  so 

much  be  expended  every  year  in  weapons  of  war,  roads,  dams,  and  countiess 
other  ihinofs  of  the  sort  for  the  safety  and  prosperity  of  a  city ;  why  should  not 
we  expend  as  much  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  ignorant  youth,  to  provide  them 
with  skillful  teachers  1  God  hath  verily  visited  us  Germans  in  mercy  and 
given  us  a  truly  golden  year.  For  we  now  have  accomplished  and  learned 
young  men,  adorned  witn  a  knowledge  of  literature  and  art,  who  could  be  of 
great  service  if  employed  to  teach  the  yoimg.    .    .    . 

Even  if  the  parents  were  qualified,  and  were  also  inclined  to  teach,  they  have 
80  much  else  to  do  in  their  business  and  household  affairs  that  they  can  not  find 
the  time  to  educate  their  children.    Thus  there  is  a  necessity  that  public  teach- 

*  The  foHowtnf  extracts  are  taken  from  Or.  Sears'  "Zi(^a  fif  Martin  Luther,"  published  bf 
the  American  Sunday  School  Union. 
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en  be  provided.  Otherwise  etch  ooe  would  have  to  teach  his  own  cJiildrea, 
which  would  be  for  the  common  people  too  great  a  burden.  Many  a  fine  boy 
would  be  neglected  on  account  of  poverty ;  and  many  an  orphan  would  suffer 
from  the  negligence  of  guardians.  And  those  who  have  no  children  would 
not  trouble  themselves  ai  ail  about  the  whole  matter.  Therefore  it  becometh 
rulers  and  magistrates  to  use  the  greatest  care  and  diligence  in  respect  to  the 
education  of  the  young. 

The  diligent  and  ptoos  teacher  who  property  instracteth  and  traineth  the 
young,  can  never  be  mlly  rewarded  with  money.  If  I  were  to  leave  my  office 
as  J  reacher,  I  would  next  chose  that  of  schoolmaster,  or  teacher  of  boys;  for  I 
know  that,  next  to  preaching,  this  is  the  greatest,  best,  and  most  useful  voca- 
tion ;  and  I  am  not  quite  suro  which  of  the  two  is  the  better;  for  it  is  hard  to 
lefonn  old  sinners,  with  whom  the  preacher  has  to  do,  while  the  young  tree 
can  be  made  to  bend  without  breaking." 

In  1527,  a  visitation  was  made  of  the  charehea  and  echools  of  the  elec- 
torate of  Saxony,  in  which  more  than  thirty  men  were  employed  a  whole 
year.  The  result  in  respect  to  education  was,  that  the  ^*  Saxon  school 
eystem,''  as  it  was  called,  wits  drawn  up  by  the  Joint  labors  of  Luther  and 
Melancthon ;  and  thus  the  foundation  was  laid  for  the  magnificent  orguo- 
isation  of  schools  to  which  Germany  owes  so  much  of  her  present  fame. 

In  a  letter  to  Margrave  George,  of  Bradenburg,  July  18, 1529: — 

*'  I  will  tell  you  what  Melancthon  and  myself,  upon  mature  consideration, 
think  best  to  be  done.  First,  we  think  the  cloisters  and  foundations  may  con- 
tinue to  stand  till  their  inmates  die  out Secondly,  it  would  he 

exceedingly  well  to  esublish  in  ooe  or  two  places  in  the  principality  a  learned 
school,  in  which  shall  be  taught,  not  only  the  Holy  Scriptures,  but  law,  and  all 
the  arts,  from  whence  preachers,  pastors,  clerks,  counselors,  &c.,   may  be      ^ 
taken  for  the  whole  principality.    To  this  object  should  the  income  ot  the      V 
jdoisters  and  other  religious  foundations  be  applied,  so  as  to  give  an  honorable      * 
support  to  learned  men ;  two  in  theology,  two  m  law.  one  in  medicine,  one  in 

mathematics,  and  four  or  five  for  grammar,  logic,  rhetoric,  iVc 

Thirdly,  in  all  the  towns  and  villages,  good  schools  for  children  should  be  es* 
tablished,  from  which  those  who  are  adapted  to  higher  studies  might  be  taken 
and  trained  up  for  the  public" 

Under  these  instructions  and  appeals  a  school  law  was  adopted  in 
Wirtemberg  in  1559,  and  modified  in  1565 ;  in  Saxony  in  1560,  and 
improved  in  1580;  in  Hesse  in  1505;  and  in  Brandenberg,  still  earlier; 
il^ich  recognised  and  provided  for  tlie  classification,  inspection,  and  sup- 
port of  public  schools  on  substantially  the  same  plan  which  prevails  to 
this  day  throughout  Germany. 

The  pedagogical  work  of  Luther— his  labors  to  improve  the  method  of 
instruction — were  continued  by  Trotzendorf,*  in  Goldberg,  from  1530  to 
1556;  by  Sturm,  in  Strasbourg,  from  1550  to  15S9;  by  Neander.  in  Ile- 
feld.  fiom  1570  to  1595,  whose  schools  were  all  Normal  Schools,  in  the 
original  acceptation  of  the  term,  pattern  or  model  schools,  of  their  time. 
They  were  succeeded  by  Wolfgang  Ratich,  bom  at  Wilster,  in  Holstein, 
in  1571 ;  by  Christopher  Helwig,  bom  near  Frenkfbrt,  in  1581 ;  and  by 
Amos  Comenius,  bom  at  Comna,  in  Moravia,  in  1592;  who  all  labored,  * 
by  their  writings,  and  by  organizing  schools  and  courses  of  instruction,  to 
disseminate  improved  methods  of  teaching.  Comenius  was  invited  by 
an  act  of  parliament  in  1631,  to  visit  England  for  the  purpose  of  intro- 

*  Trotsendorf  pncticfd  fb«  monitorial  ttytlein  of  iMtmetion  two  hundred  and  fifty  yean  !>#• 
ibrt  l>r.  Bell  or  Joccph  Lanca«t«r  WC  up  tbtir  claims  for  Its  diaoovcry. 
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ducing  his  method  into  the  public  institutions  of  that  country.  But  in* 
ternal  commotions  inWrupted  and  ultimately  defeated  his  plans. 

In  1618,  the  religious  war — known  as  the  TTurty  Yecan^  war — broke  out 
in  Germany,  and  for  an  entire  generation  swept  over  the  land,  wasting 
harvest  fields,  destroying  cities,  tearing  fathers  from  the  protection  ot 
their  families,  scattering  teachers  and  schools,  and  arresting  the  progress 
of  all  spiritual  and  educational  improvement  At  the  close  of  the  war,  and 
m  some  of  the  smaller  states  during  its  progress,  the  civil  government  be- 
gan to  take  effectual  steps  to  secure  the  attendance  of  children  at  school, 
by  making  it  compulsory  on  parents,  on  penalty  of  fine  and  imprisonment 
for  neglect,  to  send  them  during  a  certain  age.  This  was  first  attempted 
in  Golha,  in  1643 ;  in  Heildeeheim,  in  1663 ;  and  in  Prussia,  in  1669 ;  and 
Calemberg,  in  1681.  About  this  period,  two  men  appeared,  Philip  J. 
Spener,  born  in  the  Alsace  in  1635,  and  Augustus  Herman  Franks,  bom 
at  Li'tbeck  in  1663 ;  who,  the  first  by  the  invention  of  the  catechetic 
method,  and  the  last,  a  pupil  of  the  former,  by  the  foundation  of  the 
orphan-house  at  Halle  in  1696,  were  destined  to  introduce  a  new  era  in 
the  history  of  education  in  Germany. 

The  history  of  the  orphan-house  at  Halle,  is  a  beautiful  illustration  of 
practical  Christian  charity,  and  the  evsi^xtending  results  of  educational 
labor.  While  pastor  of  Glaucha,  a  suburb  of  Halle,  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  distributing  bread  to  the  poor,  with  whose  poverty  and  ignorance  he 
was  equally  distressed.  To  relieve  at  once  their  physical  and  spiritual 
destitution,  he  invited  old  and  young  into  his  house,  and  while  he  distributed 
alms,  he  at  the  same  time  gave  oral  and  catechetical  instruction  in  the 
principles  of  the  Christian  faith.  To  benefit  the  orphan  children  still 
more,  he  took  a  few  into  his  family  in  1694,  and  to  avail  himself  of  the 
gifls  of  the  charitable,  he  resorted  to  the  following  expedient,  according 
to  his  biographer,  Dr.  Guerike : 

"  He  caused  a  box  to  be  fastened  np  in  the  parlor  of  the  parsona^-hoase, 
and  wrote  over  it,  *  Whoso  hath  this  world's  goods,  and  seeih  his  brother  have 
need,  and  shatteth  np  his  bowels  of  compassion  from  him,  how  dwelleth  the 
love  of  God  in  him  V  (1  John  iii.  17,)  and  underneath,  '  Every  one  according  as 
he  purposcth  in  his  heart,  so  let  him  give;  not  grudgingly  or  of  necessity;  for 
Grod  loveth  a  cheerful  giver,'  (2  Cor.  ix.  17.)  This  box,  which  was  destined 
for  the  reception  of  the  casual  gifts  of  those  who  visited  Franks,  was  fixed  up 
at  the  commencement  of  1G95;  and  not  in  vain.  The  passage  (2  Cor.  ix.  8j 
had  fallen  in  his  way,  a  short  time  before  this  circumstance,  and  now  occurred 
the  incident  related' in  his  letter  to  Schad6.  *  This,'  says  he,  *  served  to  show 
me,  how  God  is  able  to  make  us  abound  in  every  good  work.* 

'  After  the  poor's-box  had  been  fixed  up  in  my  dwelling  about  a  quarter  of  a 
year,*  relates  Frank6,  *a  certain  person  put,  at  one  lime,  four  dollars  and  six- 
teen groschen  into  it  On  taking  this  sum  into  my  hand,  I  exclaimed  with 
great  liberty  of  faith, — This  is  a  considerable  sum,  with  which  something  really 
good  must  be  accomplished ;  I  will  commence  a  school  with  it  for  the  poor. 
Without  conferring,  therefore,  with  flesh  and  blood,  and  acting  under  the  im- 
pulse of  faith,  I  made  arrangement  for  the  purchase  of  books  to  the  amount  of 
two  dollars,  and  engaged  a  poor  student  to  instruct  the  poor  children  for  a  couple 
of  hours  daily,  promising  to  give  him  six  groschen  weekly  for  so  doing,  in  the 
hope  that  God  would  meanwhile  grant  more;  since  in  this  manner  a  couple  of 
dollars  would  be  spent  in  eight  weeks.' 

Franke,  who  was  ready  to  offer  up  whatever  he  had  to  the  service  of  his 
neighbor,  fixed  upon  the  ante-chamber  of  his  study,  for  the  school-ioom  of  the 
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poor  ebfldren,  who  begmn  regularly  to  receire  tostraedon  at  Easter,  1696.  la 
this  school-room,  he  caosed  a  second  box  to  be  fixed  up,  with  the  ioscrlption, 
*  For  the  expenses  of  the  instraciioD  of  the  child reo,  neeoful  books,  Ace.,'  and  un- 
derneath, '  He  that  hath  pity  upon  the  poor,  lendeth  to  theXjord;  and  that  which 
he  hath  given,  will  he  pay  him  Bfam/(Fror.  xix.  17.) 

At  Whitsuntide,  Franks  was  visited  by  some  friends,  who  were  much  pleased 
at  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  poor,  to  which  they  contributed  a  few  dollars. 
Others  also  gave  small  donatloBs,  from  time  to  time,  to  the  school-box.  Soon 
alter  Whitsuntide,  when  some  of  the  townspeople  saw  how  regularly  the 
children  of  the  poor  received  instruction,  ihey  became  desirous  of  sending  their 
children  likewise  to  the  .same  teacher,  and  offered  to  pay  him  weekly  a  gros- 
chen  for  each  child ;  so  that  the  teacher  now  received  sixteen  groschen  weekly 
for  a  five-hours'  daily  instruction.  The  number  of  his  scholars,  that  summer, 
amounted  to  between  fifty  and  sixty,  of  which  the  poor,  besides  gratuitous  in- 
struction, also  received  alms,  twice  or  thrice  a-week,  to  incite  them  to  attend 
school  the  more  willingly.  Donations  in  money,  and  linen,  for  8hirt»for  the 
poor  children,  began  now  to  arrive  from  other  places. 

About  Whitsuntide  of  the  same  year,  Frank6  laid  also  the  first  foundation 
for  what  was  subseanently  called  the  royal  school.  The  widow  of  a  nobleman 
desired  him  to  send  her  a  domestic  tutor  for  her  own,  and  one  of  her  friend's 
children.  He  found  no  one  who  was  sufficiently  far  advanced  in  his  studies, 
and  therefore  proposed  to  the  parents,  to  send  their  children  to  Halle,  and  that 
he  would  then  provide  for  their  education,  by  able  teachers  and  guardians. 
The  parents  agreed  to  this  plan ;  and  a  few  months  afterward,  an  additional 
namber  of  youths  were  sent,  and  thus  originated  the  seminary  above  mentioned, 
which,  in  1709,  consisted  of  an  inspector,  twenty-three  teachers,  and  seventy- 
two  scnolars ;  and  in  1711,  by  means  of  Frank^'s  exertions,  had  a  building  ap- 
propriated exclusivelv  to  it 

In  the  summer. of  the  same  year,  1695,  Frank6  unexpectedly  and  unsolicit- 
edly  received  a  very  considerable  contribution ;  for  a  person  of  rank  wrote  to 
him  with  the  offer  of  five  hundred  dollars,  for  the  purpose  of  distribution  among 
the  poor,  and  especially  among  the  indigent  students.  This  money  was  shortly 
afterwani  paid  over  to  him.  He  then  selected  twenty  poor  students,  whom  he 
assisted  with  a  weekly  donation  of  four,  eight,  or  twelve  groschen;  *and  this,' 
says  he,  *  was  in  reality  the  origin  of  the  poor  students'  participating  to  the  pres- 
ent hour,  in  the  benefits  of  the  orphan-house.' 

In  the  autumn  there  was  no  longer  sufficient  room  in  the  parsonage  for  the 
increasing  number  of  scholars ;  he  therefore  hired  a  school-room  of  one  of  his 
neighbors,  and  a  second  in  the  beginning  of  the  winter.  He  then  divided  the 
scholars  into  two  classes,  and  providea  a  separate  teacher  for  the  children  of 
the  townspeople,  and  another  for  the  children  of  the  poor.  Each  teacher  gave 
fonr  hours  instruction  daily,  and  received  a  guilder  weekly,  besides  lodging 
and  firing  gratis. 

But  Franks  was  soon  made  to  see,  that  many  a  hopeful  child  was  deprived, 
when  out  of  school,  of  all  the  benefit  he  received  in  it.  The  idea  therefore 
occurred  to  him,  in  the  autumn  of  1695,  to  undertake  the  entire  charge  and  edu- 
cation of  a  limited  number  of  children ;  *  and  this,'  says  be,  *  was  the  first  in- 
citement I  felt,  and  the  first  idea  of  the  erection  of  an  orphan-house,  even  before 
I  possessed  the  smallest  funds  for  the  purpose.  On  mentioning  this  plan  to 
some  of  my  friends,  a  pious  individual  felt  induced  to  fund  the  sum  of  five 
.  hundred  dollars  for  that  purpose, — twenty-five  dollars  for  the  interest  on  which 
were  to  be  paid  over  every  Christmas,  wliich  has  also  been  regularly  received. 
On  reflecting  upon  this  instance  of  the  divine  bounty,  I  wished  to  seek  out  some 
poor  orphan  child,  who  might  be  supported  by  the  yearly  interest.  On  this, 
four  fatherless  and  motherless  children,  all  of  the  same  family,  were  brought  to 
me.  I  ventured,  in  confidence  upon  God,  to  receive  the  whole  four ;  but  as  one 
of  them  was  taken  by  some  other  good  people,  only  three  were  left ;  but  a  fourth 
soon  appeared  in  the  place  of  the  one  that  had  been  taken.  I  took  therefore 
these  four;  placed  them  with  religious  people,  and  gave  them  weekly  half  a 
dollar  for  the  bringing  up  of  each.  On  tnis,  it  happened  to  me,  as  is  generally 
the  case,  that  when  we  venture  to  give  a  groschen  to  the  poor  in  faith,  we  feel 
afterward  no  hesitation  in  venturing  a  dollar  upon  the  same  principle.  For 
alter  having  once  begun  in  God's  name,  to  receive  a  few  poor  orphans  without 
nny  human  prospect  of  certain  assistance,  {for  the  interest  of  the  five  hundred 
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dollars  was  not  safficient  to  feed  and  clothe  a  single  one,)  I  boldly  left  it  to  the 
Lord  to  make  up  for  whatever  might  be  deficient.  Hence  the  orphan-house  was 
by  no  means  commenced  and  founded  upon  any  certain  sum  in  hand,  or  on  the 
assurances  of  persons  of  rank  to  take  upon  themselves  the  cost  and  chaiges,  or 
upon  any  thing  of  a  similar  nature,  as  was  subsequently  reported,  and  as  some 
were  inclined  to  suppose;  but  solely  and  simply  in  reliance  on  the  living  God 
in  heaven. 

*  The  day  after  I  had  undertaken  the  charge  of  the  four  orphans  aboye-men- 
tioned,  two  more  were  added ;  the  next  day,  another ;  two  days  afterward,  a 
fourth,  and  one  more  after  the  lapse  of  a  week.  So  that,  on  the  I6ih  November, 
1695,  there  were  already  nine,  wno  were  placed  with  pious  people.'  He  fixed 
upon  Gteorge  Henry  Nenbaner,  a  student  of  divinity,  to  have  the  oversight  of 
their  education  and  their  bringing  up.  *  Meanwhile,'  continues  he, '  the  faithful 
God  and  Father  of  the  fatherless,  who  is  able  to  do  abundantly  above  what  we 
can  ask  or  think,  came  so  powerfully  to  my  aid,  that  foolish  reason  could  never 
have  expected  it.  For  he  moved  the  hearts  of  those  persons  of  rank,  who  had 
given  me  the  five  hundred  dollars  already  mentioned,  to  present  me  with  an 
additional  sum  of  a  thousand  dollars  in  the  beginning  of  the  winter.  And  in 
the  middle  of  the  winter,  another  person  of  rank  was  incited  to  send  me  three 
hundred  dollars  to  enable  me  to  continue  my  attention  to  the  poor.  Another 
individual  gave  a  hundred  dollars,  and  others  gave  donations  or  smaller  sums.' 

Frank6  had  hitherto  distributed  the  money  destined  for  the  poor  students 
weekly ;  but  in  1696,  the  idea  occurred  to  him,  instead  of  a  weekly  allowance, 
to  give  them  dinner  gratuitously ;  *  in  the  firm  confidence  in  Grod,  that  he  would 
from  time  to  time  send  such  supplies,  as  to  enable  this  arrangement  to  be  con- 
tinued.' By  this  he  expected  to  be  of  greater  service  to  Uie  poor  students ;  he 
could  also,  m  this  manner,  become  better,  acquainted  with  them,  and  possess  a 
better  insight  into  their  life  and  conduct ;  and  lastly,  restrain  the  applications 
of  the  less  needy,  *  who  would  gladly  have  been  more  delicately  led.'  Two 
open  tables  were  therefore  provided*— each  for  twelve  poor  students ;  and  that 
one  thing  might  assist  the  other,  he  selected  the  teachers  of  the  charity-school 
from  them.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  teachers'  seminary,  which  afterward 
gradually  arose  out  of  it. 

The  schools  of  the  children  of  the  townspeople  who  paid  a  certain  sum  for 
their  instruction,  though  inadequate  to  the  expense,  were  separated  from  the 
school  for  the  poor,  at  the  request  of  the  townspeople  themselves ;  and  in  Sep- 
tember, 1697,  another  school  was  added  for  those  tradesmen's  children  who 
were  instructed  in  the  elements  of  superior  science.  About  this  time  abH>,  more 
classes  were  reouired  in  the  orphan  school,  on  account  of  the  increased  number 
of  the  pupils.  The  boys  and  girls  received  separate  instruction,  and  when  any 
of  the  former  manifested  abilities,  they  were  again  separated  from  the  rest,  and 
instructed  in  languages  and  the  sciences  by  particular  teachers.  In  May,  1699, 
Franks  united  this  class  of  the  orphan  children  with  the  class  of  the  trades- 
men's children,  who  likewise  received  superior  instruction.  These  arrange- 
ments for  imparting  a  more  learned  education,  show  us  the  rudiments  from 
whence  the  Latin  school  or  Gymnasium  afterward  developed  itself  in  Franke's 
institutions,  which  in  1709  was  attended  by  two  hundred  and  fifty-six  children, 
of  whom  sixty-four  were  orphans,  divided  into  seven  classes ;  and  in  1730, 
by  more  than  five  hundred  pupils. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  the  Orphan  House,  or  Hallische  Waisen- 
haas,    embraced  all  the  institutions  which  now  belong  to  it 

1.  The  Orphan  Asylum,  established^  in  1694,  in  which  over  5,000  or- 
phans had  been  educated,  up  to  1838,  gratuitously.  Such  of  the  boys  as 
manifest  peculiar  talent,  are  .prepared  for  the  university,  and  supported 
there. 

2.  The  Boyal  PcBdagogium,  founded  in  1696,  for  the  education  of 
children  of  rich  and  noble  families.  Up  to  1839,  2,850  individuals  had 
been  educated  in  this  boarding  iiutitution.  The  profits  of  this  school  art 
paid  ovAr  to  the  orphan  asylum. 
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3.  The  LaHn  School,  Mtabliahed  id  1697,  for  popib  from  abroad,  of 
lees  wealthy  condition  than  the  former,  and  for  boya  of  the  city  of  Halle. 

4.  The  German  School,  for  boys  and  girls  whose  parents  do  not  wish 
to  give  them  a  classic  education. 

These  several  schools  number  from  3,000  to  4,000  popilB,*of  every  age, 
and  in  every  study.  Besides  these  schools  there  are  other  features  in  the 
institution. 

5.  The  Camtein  Bible  /Vest,  established  in  1712,  to  furnish  the  Bible 
at  a  cheap  rate.  The  profits  on  the  sale  of  an  editbn  are  applied  to 
diminish  the  expense  of  the  next  edition. 

6.  A  Library,  commenced  by  Franke  by  setting  apart  his  own  books 
for  the  use  of  his  schools,  and  which  now  number  20,000  volumes. 

7.  An  Apothecary^a  ^op,  commenced  by  Franks  as  a  medicine  chest 
ibr  the  poor,  cuid  the  profit  of  which,  after  furnishing  the  wants  of  the 
orphan-house,  are  applied  to  the  support  of  the  institution. 

8.  A  Book  Eetahlishmeni,  in  which  the  classics,  and  school  books,  are 
published  at  a  low  price,  not  only  for  the  institution,  but  for  the  trade 
generally. 

9.  A  house  for  widows. 

We  have  dwelt  on  the  labors  of  Franks,  because  he  proved  his  faith  in 
God  by  his  works,  and  because  he  was  an  educator  in  the  largest  and 
best  sense  of  that  designation. 

According  to  his  biographer,  the  first  teachers'  class  was  founded  by 
Franks  in  1697,  by  providing  a  table  or  free  board  for  such  poor  students 
as  stood  in  need  of  assistance,  and  selecting,  a  few  years  later,  out  of  the 
whole  number,  twelve  who  exhibited  the  right  basis  of  piety,  knowledge, 
skill  and  desire  for  teaching,  and  constituting  them  his  "  Seminarium 
Preceptorum,"  Teachers'  Seminary.  These  pupil  teachers  received 
separate  instructkm  for  two  years,  and  obtained  a  practical  knowledge  of 
methods,  in  the  classes  of  the  several  schools.  For  the  assistance  thus 
rendered  they  bound  themselves  to  teach  for  three  years  in  the  institution 
after  the  close  of  their  course.  In  1704)  according  to  Raumer,  this  plan 
was  matured,  and  the  supply  of  teachers  for  all  the  lower  classes  were 
drawn  from  this  seminary.  But  besides  the  teachers  trained  in  this 
branch  of  Frank^'s  great  establishment,  hundreds  of  others,  attracted  by 
the  success  of  his  experiment,  resorted  to  Halle,  from  all  parts  of  Rurope, 
to  profit  by  the  organisation,  spirit  and  method  of  his  vark>us  schools. 
Among  the  most  distinguished  of  his  pupils  and  disciples,  may  be  named, 
Count  Zinxendorf,  the  founder  of  the  communities  of  United  Brethren, 
or  Moravians,  in  Hermhut,  in  1722 ;  Steinmetz,  who  erected  a  Normal 
School  in  Klosterbergen,  in  1730;  Hecker,  the  founder  of  the  first  Real 

*  It  It  iDterestisf  to  a  Tttitor  to  remartt  in  the  chief  cItiM  of  Germuiy,  daring  certain  hours 
the  rilence  of  the  aireels,  wHh  their  entire  dowition  by  childrem  and  the  eoatraat  of  the  ehann 
nrodticed  by  the  clock  etrikinff  twelve.  The  road  and  ibotway  then  aiiddenly  vwarm  with 
children,  carry  inf  books  and  alaiea,  and  returnlog  from  the  atodfec  of  the  mominf  .  The  nioit 
■rikinf  tight  of  the  kind  «e  ever  witnewed  wat  at  naltof  where,  at  we  approached  a  lafga 
educational  etfablbhment.  caUed  the  "BaOtehe  Waltenhaua ,*•  the  whole  of  ita  juTenile  In. 
Matea,  3JXU  in  number,  burst  forth  into  the  itreet.  and  filling  up  the  entire  roadway,  formad 
an  tinbioken  alream  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  In  length.~J7ioUtii't  Dmlck  amd  GtnM»  .Stftiih. 
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School  in  Berlin,  to  vdiich  a  seminary  for  teachers  was  attached  in  1748 ; 
Rambalt,  who  lectured  in  the  Universiries  in  Jena  and  Gieseenin  pedagogic, 
and  reformed  the  schools  in  Hesse-Darmstadt ;  Fetbiger,  who  reorgan- 
ized the  schools  of  Silesia,  and  aflerward  those  of  Austria ; — these,  and 
others  scarcely  less  distinguished,  were  among  the  most  eminent  and  suc- 
cessful teachers  pf  the  day,  and  were  known  as  the  school  of  Pietists. 

The  educational  school  of  Franke  was  followed  by  Basedow,  (bom  at 
Hamburg,  in  1723,)  Campe,  and  Salzman,  who  acquired  for  themselves 
a  European  reputation  by  the  Philanthropinum,  founded  by  the  former  at 
Dessau,  in  1781. 

This  institution  gave  its  name  to  the  school  of  educationists,  known 
as  Philanthropinic,  and  which  prevails  at  this  day  in  some  sections  of  Ger 
many.  Its  earliest  development  on  the  continent  was  made  by  Rous- 
seau, in  his  *^  Emile,"  and  by  John  Locke,  in  England,  in  his  ^*  Thoughts 
on  Education."  Its  great  aim  was  the  formation  of  a  practical  charac- 
ter, and  this  was  to  be  accomplished  by  following  the  indications  of  na- 
ture. The  body,  as  well  as  the  mind,  was  to  be  hardened  and  invigora- 
ted, and  prepared  to  execute  with  energy  the  designs  of  the  mind.  The 
discipline  of  the  family  and  school  was  soflened  by  constant  appeals  to 
the  best  principles  in  Uie  child's  nature.  Particular  attention  was  paid  to 
instruction  in  language,  music,  and  the  laws  and  objects  of  nature.  Many 
of  these  principles  became  engrafled  on  to  the  teachers  of  Normal  Schools, 
and  through  their  pupils  were  introduced  into  the  common  schools. 

About  this  time  appeared  Henry  Pestalozzi,  who  followed  in  the 
track  of  the  Philanthropinic  School,  and  by  his  example  and  writings,  dif- 
fused a  new  spirit  among  the  schools  of  primary  instruction,  all  over  Eu- 
rope.   Although  born  in  Switzerland,  at  Zurich,  in  1746,  and  although 
his  personal  labors  were  confined  to  his  native  country,  and  their  immedi- 
ate influence  was  weakened  by  many  defects  of  character,  still  his  gen- 
eral views  of  education  were  so  sound  and  just,  that  they  are  now  adopted 
by  teachers  who  never  read  a  word  of  his  hfe  or  writings,  and  by  many 
who  never  heard  of  his  name.    When  the  Prussian  govemment,  in  1809, 
undertook  systematically  the  work  of  improving  the  elementary  schools, 
as  a  means  of  creating  and  diffusing  a  patriotic  spirit  among  the  people, 
the  fame  of  Pestalozzi  was  at  its  height     To  him  and  to  his  school,  to  his 
method  and  to  his  disciples,  the  attention  of  the  best  teachers  in  the  king- 
dom was  turned  for  guidance  and  aid.    Several  enthusiastic  young  teach- 
ers were  sent  to  his  institution  at  Yverdun,  to  study  his  methods  and  im- 
bibe his  spirit  of  devotion  to  the  children  of  the  poor.     Through  them, 
and  others  who  went  directly  to  Pestalozzi,  these  principles  and  methods 
were  transplanted  not  only  into  various  parts  of  Prussia,  but  also  into  the 
schools  and  seminaries  of  other  states  in  Germany. 

The  schools  of  most  of  the  teachers  and  educators,  whose  names  have 
been  introduced,  were  in  reality  Teachers'  Seminaries,  although  not 
so  designated  by  themselves  or  others.  Their  establishments  were  not 
sunply  schools  for  children,  but  were  conducted  to  test  and  exemplify 
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prineiples  and  methoda  of  educatton,  aod  theso  were  perpetuated  and 
dineminated  by  meane  ofbooke  in  which  they  were  embodied,  or  ofpupilii 
and  disciples  who  traneplanted  them  into  other  places. 

As  has  been  already  stated,  on  the  authority  of  Fmnk6's  biographer, 
and  of  Schwarts,  Ranmer,  and  other  writers  on  the  history  of  education 
in  Germany,  the  first  regolarly-organised  Teachers'  Seminary*  or  Normal 
School,  (not  normal  in  the  sense  in  which  the  word  was  originally  used, 
as  a  school  of  children  so  conducted  as  to  be  a  wMdd  or  paitem  lor  teach- 
ers to  imitate,  bat  a  sdbool  o^yowif  Man,  who  had  already  passed  through 
an  elementary,  or  even  a  superior  school,  and  who  were  preparing  to  be 
teachers,  by  making  additional  attainments,  and  acquiring  a  knowledge 
of  the  human  mind,  and  the  principles  of  education  as  a  science,  and  of  its 
methods  as  an  art,)  was  established  in  Halle,  in  a  part  ol*  Hanover,  prior 
to  1704.  About  the  same  period,  Steinmets  opened  a  class  for  teachers 
in  the  Abbey  of  Kkisterberge,  near  Magdeburg,  and  which  was  continued 
by  ResewitB,  by  whom  the  spirit  and  method  of  Franks  and  the  pietists 
were  transplanted  Into  the  north  of  Germany.  In  1790,  lectures  on 
philokigy  and  the  beat  methods  of  teaching  the  Latin,  Qreek  and  German 
languages,  were  common  in  the  principal  universitiei  and  higher  schoobi 
The  first  regularly-oigaDized  seminary  for  this  purpose,  was  established 
at  Gottingen,  in  1738,  and  by  its  success  led  to  the  institution  of  a  similar 
course  of  study  and  practice  in  Jeiui,  Helle,  Helmstadt,  Heidelberg,  Ber- 
lin, Munich,  &c 

In  1735^  the  first  seminary  for  primary  school  teachers  was  established 
in  Prussia,  at  Stettin,  in  Pomerania.  In  1748,  Hecker,  a  pupil  of  Franki, 
and  the  founder  of  burgher,  or  what  we  should  call  hi^  schools,  estab- 
lished an  institutbn  for  teachers  of  elementary  schools,  in  Berlin,  in  which 
the  king  testified  an  interest,  and  enjoined,  by  an  ordinance  in  1752,  that 
the  country  schools  on  the  crown  lands  in  New  Mark  and  Pomerania 
should  be  supplied  by  pupil  teachers  from  this  institution  who  had  learned 
the  culture  of  silk  and  mulberries  in  Hecker's  institution,  with  a  view  of 
carrying  forward  industrial  instructk>n  into  that  section  of  his  kingdom. 
In  1757,  Baron  von  FOrstenberg  established  a  seminary  for  teachers  at 
Monster,  in  Hanover.  In  1767,  the  Canan  von  Rochow  opened  a  school 
on  his  estate  in  Rekane,  inBrardenburg,  where,  by  lectures  and  practicei 
he  prepared  schoohnasters  for  country  schools  on  his  own  and  neighboring 
properties.  To  these  schools  teachers  were  sent  from  all  parts  of  Ger- 
many, to  be  trained  in  the  principles  and  practice  of  primary  instruction. 
In  1770,  Bishop  Felbinger,  organised  a  Normal  (wMdd)  School  in  Vienna, 
with  a  course  of  lectures  and  praotice  for  teachers,  extending  through 
four  months ;  and  about  the  same  time  the  deacon  Ferdinand  Kinder- 
maan,  or  von  Sehulstein,  as  he  was  oalled  by  Maria  Theresa,  converted 
«  sohool  in  Kaplits,  in  Bohemia,  into  a  Normal  Institution.  Between 
1770  and  1800,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  Table,  teachers'  semina* 
ries  were  introduced  into  nearty  every  German  state,  which,  in  all  but 
three  instances,  were  supported  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  government 
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Ab  the  demand  for  good  teachers  exceeded  the  supply  furnished  hy  these 
seminaries,  private  institutions  have  sprung  up,  some  of  which  have  at- 
tained a  popularity  equal  to  the  public  institutions.  But  in  no  state  have 
such  private  schools  been  able  to  sustain  themselves,  until  the  gov- 
ernment seminaries  and  the  public  school  system  had  created  a  demand 
for  well-qualified  teachers.  And  in  no  state  in  Europe  has  the  experi- 
ment of  making  seminaries  for  primary  school  teachers  an  appendage  to 
a  university,  or  a  gymnasium,  or  any  other  school  of  an  academic  char- 
acter, proved  successful  for  any  considerable  period  of  time,  or  on  an  ex- 
tensive scale. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  there  were  about  thirty 
teachers'  seminaries  in  operation.  The  wars  growing  out  of  the  French 
Revolution  suspended  for  a  time  the  movements  in  behalf  of  popular  ed- 
ucation, until  the  success  of  the  new  organization  of  schools  in  Prussia, 
commencing  in  1809,  arrested  the  attention  of  governments  and  individ- 
uals all  over  the  continent,  and  has  led,  within  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century,  not  only  to  the  establishment  of  seminaries  nearly  sufficient  to 
supply  the  annual  demand  for  teachers,  but  to  the  more  perfect  organiza- 
tion of  the  whole  system  of  public  instruction. 

The  cardinal  principles  of  the  system  of  Primary  Public  Instruction  as 
now  organized  in  the  German  states,  are. 

First,  The  recognition  on  the  part  of  the  government  of  the  right,  duty 
and  interest  of  every  community,  not  only  to  co-operate  with  parents  in 
the  education  of  children,  but  to  provide,  as  far  as  practicable,  by  efficient 
inducement  and  penalties,  against  the  neglect  of  this  first  of  parental 
obligations,  in  a  single  instance.  The  school  obligation, — the  duty  of  pa- 
rents to  send  their  children  to  school,  or  provide  for  their  instruction  at 
home, — was  enforced  by  law  in  Saxe-Gotha,  in  1643 ;  in  Saxony  and 
Wirtemberg,  in  1659;  in  Hildesheim  in  1663 ;  in  Calemberg,  in  1681 ;  in 
Celle,  in  1689  ]  in  Prussia,  in  1717 ',  and  in  every  state  of  Germany,  before 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  But  it  is  only  within  the  last  thirty 
years,  that  government  eneu^tments  have  been  made  truly  efficient  by  en- 
listing the  habits  and  good  will  of  the  people  on  the  side  of  duty.  We 
must  look  to  the  generation  of  men  now  coming  into  active  life  for  the 
fruits  of  this  principle,  universally  recognized,  and  in  most  cases  wisely 
enforced  in  every  state,  large  and  small,  Catholic  and  Protestant,  and 
having  more  or  less  of  constitutional  guaranties  and  forms. 

Second,  The  establishment  of  a  sufficient  number  of  permanent  schools 
of  different  grades,  according  to  the  •  population,  in  every  neighborhood, 
with  a  suitable  outfit  of  buildings,  furniture,  appendages  and  apparatus. 

7%ird,  The  specific  preparation  of  teachers,  as  fiir  as  practicable,  Tor 
the  particular  grade  of  schools  for  which  they  are  destined,  with  oppor- 
tunities for  professional  employment  and  promotion  through  life. 

Fourth.  Provision  on  the  part  of  the  government  to  make  the  schoob 
accessible  to  the  poorest,  not,  except  in  comparatively  a  few  instances, 
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and  those  in  the  most  deepotio  goTernmentB,  by  making  them  (bee  to  the 
poor,  hot  cheap  to  alL 

fyih,  A  syetem  of  inspection,  varioasly  organized,  hot  ooostant,  gen- 
eral, and  recponsible — reaching  every  locality,  every  school  every 
teacher,  and  pervading  the  whole  state  from  the  central  government  to 
the  remotest  district 

The  success  of  the  school  systems  of  Germany  k  nnivenally  attributed 
by  her  own  educators  to  the  above  features  of  her  school  law--especially 
those  which  relate  to  the  teacher.  These  provisions  respecting  teachers 
may  be  summed  up  as  follows : — 

1.  The  recognition  of  the  true  dignity  and  importance  of  the  office  of 
teacher  in  a  system  of  public  instruction. 

2.  The  establishment  of  a  sufficient  number  of  Teachers'  Seminaries,  or 
Normal  Schools,  to  educate,  in  a  special  course  of  instruction  and  practice, 
all  persons  who  apply  or  propose  to  teach  in  any  public  primary  school, 
with  aids  to  self  and  professional  improvement  through  life. 

3.  A  system  of  examination  and  inspection,  by  which  incompetent  per- 
sons are  prevented  from  obtaining  situations  as  teachers,  or  are  excluded 
and  degraded  from  the  ranks  of  the  profession,  by  unworthy  or  criminal 
conduct* 

i«  A  system  of  promotion,  by  ^ich  ftiithful  teachers  can  rise  in  a  scale 
of  lucrative  and  desirable  situations. 

5.  Permanent  employment  through  the  year,  and  for  life,  with  a  social 
position  and  a  compensatkm  which  compare  ftivorably  with  the  wages 
paid  to  educated  labor  in  other  departments  of  business. 

6.  Preparatory  schools,  in  which  those  who  wish  eventually  to  become 
teachers,  may  test  their  natural  quahties  and  adaptation  (or  school  teach- 
ing before  a{^ying  lor  admission  to  a  Normal  School. 

7.  Frequent  conferences  and  associations  for  mutual  improvement,  by  an 
interchange  of  opinion  and  sharing  the  benefit  of  each  othera*  experience. 

8.  Exemption  from  military  service  in  time  of  peace,  and  reoognition, 
in  social  and  civil  life,  as  public  functionaries. 

9.  Aj^uniary  allowance  when  sick,  and  proviskm  for  years  of  infinnity 
and  old  age,  and  for  their  families  in  case  of  death. 

10.  Books  aqd  periodical  by  which  the  obscure  teacher  is  made  par- 
taker in  all  the  miprovements  of  the  most  experienced  and  distinguished 
members  of  the  profession  in  his  own  and  other  countries. 

With  this  brief  and  rapid  survey  of  the  history  and  conditkm  of  Popu- 
lar Education  in  Germany,  we  will  now  pass  to  a  more  particular  descrip- 
tion of  primary  schools  in  several  stales,  with  special  reference  to  the  or- 
ganization and  eoQfse  of  instnietion  of  Nonnal  Seminaries,  and  other 
means  and  agencies  for  the  professkmal  training  of  teachers.  Before 
doing  thist  we  publish  a  table,  prepared  from  a  variety  of  school  docu- 
ments, exhibiting  the  number  and  bcation  of  Normal  Schools  in  Germany, 
with  the  testimony  of  some  of  our  best  educators  as  to  the  result  of  this 
Nonnal  School  system. 
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TABLE. 

mmBBB  AND  LOOATIOH  OF  NOBMAL  SBMUIABIB8  IM  THV  DXFFBRBHT  STATn  OF  8BIUIAHT, 

The  following  Table  has  been  compiled  from  recent  official  documents 
and  school  joumalS}  and  without  being  complete,  is  accurate  as  far  as  it 
goes.  Calinich,  in  an  article  in  Reden's  Magazine,  estimates  the  whole 
number  of  public  and  private  seminaries  in  Germany,  at  one  hundred  and 
fidy-siz,  and  the  preparatory  schools  at  two  hundred  and  six. 


PRUSSIA, 45 

8UPBRIOR   SEMINARIES. 

Stettin,  founded  1736 ;  Potsdam,  foon. 
1748;  BresloQ,  fonn.  17G5;  Hal- 
ber&iadt,  f.  1778;  Magdebure,  f. 
1790;  Weissenfels,  f.  1794;  Kara- 
lene,  f  1811;  Braunsberg,  f.  1810; 
Marieabaig,  f  1814;  Graodenz,  f. 
1816;  Neuzelle,  f.  1817;  Berlin,  f. 
1830;  Cdslin,  f.  1806;  Bnnzlan,  f. 
1816;  Brombeig,  f  1819 ;  Paradies, 
f.  1838;  ErTart,  f.  1890;  BAren,  f. 
1825;  Menrs,  f.  1830;  Neuwied,  f 
1816;  BrfkhL  f.  1823;  Kempen,  f. 
1840;  Koni^berg,  re-organized, 
1809;  Ober-Glogau,  re-or.,  1815; 
Posen,  f.  1804 ;  Soest,  f.  1818;  L5w 
en,  f.  1849. 

SMALL,  OR  SECONDART  SEMINARIES. 

Angeiburg,  f.  1829;  Muhlhausen, 
Greifswald,  f.  1791;  Kammin,  f. 
1846 ,  Pyritz,  f.:i827 ;  Trzemesseo,  f. 
1^9;  GardeleeeD,f.  1821 ;  Eisleben, 
f  1836;  Petershagen,  f.  1831 ;  Lan- 
genhorst,  f.  1830;  HeiligeostadI, 
Eylaa,  Alt-Dobem,  Siralsnnd. 

FOB  FfiMALB  TEACHERS. 

MOnsterj  Paderbom;  prirate  semi- 
naries  in  Berlin,  (Bonnann) ;  Ma- 
rienwerder,  (Albert! ;)  iLaisers- 
werlh,  (Fleidner.) 

AUSTRIA, :    11 

Vienna,  f.  1771 ;  Prague,  Trieste,  Salz- 
burg, Inspruck,  Graz,  Gorz,  Klag- 
enfart,  Laibach,  linz,  Brfinn. 

SAXONY, 10 

Dresden,  f.  1785 ;  Fletcher's  seminary, 
£1826;  Freiberg,  f.  1797;  Zitton, 
Badissin,  Plauen,  Grimma,  Anna- 
berg,  Pima,  Waldenbarg. 

BAVARIA. 9 

Bamberg,  f.  17T7;  Elchsttldt,  Spever, 
Kaiserslantem,  Laningen,  Attdorf, 
Schwabach. 

WIRTEMBERG, 8 

Esslingen,  Gehringen,  Gmfind,  Nar- 
tingen,  Stuttgart,  Weingarten,  Tu- 
bingen. 


HANOVER, 7 

Alfeld,  f.  1750;  Hanover,  Hildes- 
heim,  OsnabrAck,  Siade;  one  for 
Jewish  teachers  in  Hanover. 

BADEN. 4 

Carlsruhe,  f.  1768;  Ettlingen,  Meeis- 
burg,  Mftllheim. 


Hessb-Cassel, 3 

Fulda,  Homberg,  Schlichtem. 

HBSSB-DARMSTAnr, 9 

Friedbeig,  Bensheim. 
Anralt, 3 

Bembnrg,  C5then,  Dessan. 
Reuss. 3 

Greiz,  Gera,  Schleiz. 
Saxb  Coburg-Gotha,     .    •    •    •    •    3 

Cobnrg;  Gotba,  f.  1779. 
Saxb  Mbiningbn, 

Hildbargbansen. 
Saxb  Weimar, •    •    i 

Weimar,  Eisenach. 
OLnENBURO •    •    •    . 

Oldenburg,  Birkenfeld. 
Holstein, •    •    •    ( 

Segeberg,  f.  1780. 

SAXE-ALTENVimO,  , 

Altenbaiig. 
Nassau, , 

Idsiem. 
Brunswick,    •••••••• 

WolfenbtltteL 
Luxemburg,  •••••••«< 

Lnxembuiig. 
LrppE, •    •    , 

Detmold. 
' Mecklenburg  Schwerin,   •    •    •    < 

Ludwigslust. 
Mecklenburg  Strbuts,     •    *    •    i 

Mirow. 

SCHWARZBURG, •     , 

RadolstadL 

LUBBCK, •     •     •     •     < 

Bremen, •    •    •    < 

Hamburg, •    •    < 

Frankfort    ••••••••, 


RESULTS  OF  NORMAL  SCHOOL  STBTEM. 

Alexander  Dallas  Bache,  LL.  D.,  Superintendent  of  the  United  States 
Coast  Survey,  in  a  "  Report  on  Education  in  Europe^^  to  the  Trustees  of  the 
Girard  College  of  Orphans,  Philadelphia,  in  1838,  remarks  as  follows : 

"  When  education  is  to  be  rapidly  advanced,  Seminaries  for  Teachers  offer  the 
means  of  securing  this  result.  An  eminent  teacher  is  selected  as  Dh-ector  of  the 
Seminary  ;  and  by  the  aid  of  competent  assistants,  and  while  benefiting  the  com- 
munity by  the  instruction  given  in  the  schools  attached  to  the  Seminary,  trains, 
yearly,  from  thirty  to  forty  youtlis  in  the  enlightened  practice  of  his  methods ; 
these,  in  their  turn,  become  teachers  of  schook,  which  they  are  fit  at  once  to 
conduct,  without  the  failures  and  mistakes  usual  with  novices ;  for  though  begin- 
ners in  name,  they  have  acquired,  in  the  course  of  the  two  or  three  years  spent  at 
the  Seminary,  an  experience  equivalent  to  many  years  of  unguided  efforts.  This 
result  has  been  full  v  realised  m  the  success  of  the  attempts  to  spread  the  meth- 
ods of  Pestalozzi  and  others  through  Prussia,  llie  plan  has  been  adopted,  and  is 
yielding  its  appropriate  fruits  in  l£)lland,  Switserland,  France,  and  Saxony ;  while 
m  Austria,  where  the  method  of  preparing  teachers  by  their  attendance  on  the 
primary  schools  is  still  adhered  to,  the  schools  are  stationary,  and  behind  those  of 
Northern  and  Middle  Germany. 

These  Seminaries  produce  a  strong  etprit  dt  corps  among  teachers,  whidi 
tends  powerfully  to  interest  them  in  their  profession,  to  attach  them  to  it,  to  ele- 
vate it  in  their  eyes,  and  to  stimulate  them  to  improve  constantly  upon  the  at- 
tainments with  whidi  they  may  have  commenced  its  exercise.  By  their  aid  a 
standard  of  examination  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  instruction  is  furnished, 
which  may  be  fairly  exacted  of  candidates  who  have  chosen  a  different  way  to 
obtain  access  to  the  profession." 

Hon.  Horace  Mann,  in  his  *^  Seventh  Annual  Report  a$  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Education  in  Massachusetts^^  in  which  he  gives  an  account  of  an 
educational  tour  through  the  principal  countries  of  Europe  in  the  summer 
of  1843,  says : 

**  Among  the  nations  of  Europe,  Prussia  has  long  enjoyed  the  most  distin- 
gubhed  reputation  for  the  excellence  of  its  scliools.  In  reviews,  in  seeches,  in 
tracts,  and  even  in  graver  works  devoted  to  the  cause  of  education,  its  schools 
have  been  exhibited  as  models  for  the  imitation  of  the  rest  of  Christendom.  For 
many  years,  scarce  a  suspicion  was  breathed  that  the  geaeral  plan  of  education 
in  that  kingdom  was  not  sound  in  theory  and  most  beneficial  in  practice.  Re- 
cently, however,  grave  charges  have  been  preferred  against  it  by  high  authority. 
The  [)opular  traveler,  Laing,  has  devoted  several  chapters  of  his  large  work  on 
Pru^ia  to  the  disparagement  of  its  school  system.  An  octavo  volume,  entitled 
*  The  Age  of  Great  Cities,'  has  recently  appeared  in  England,  in  which  that  sys- 
tem is  strongly  condemned  ;  and  during  the  pendency  of  the  fiunous  '  Factories' 
Bill'  before  the  British  House  of  Commons,  in  1848,  numerous  tracts  were  issued 
from  the  English  press,  not  merely  calling  in  question,  but  strongly  denouncing, 
the  whole  pmn  of.  education  in  Prussia,  as  being  not  only  designed  to  produce, 
but  as  actually  producing,  a  spirit  of  blind  acquiescence  to  arbitrary  power,  in 
things  spiritual  as  well  as  temporal — as  being,  in  fine,  a  system  of  education 
adapted  to  enslave,  and  not  to  enfranchise,  the  human  mind.  And  even  in  some 
parts  of.  the  United  States — the  very  nature  and  essence  of  whose  institutions 
consist  in  the  idea  that  the  people  are  wise  enough  to  distinguish  between  what 
is  right  and  what  is  wrong — even  here,  some  have  been  illiberal  enough  to  con- 
demn, in  advance,  every  thing  that  savors  of  the  Prussian  system,  because  that 
system  is  sustained  by  arbitrary  power. 

•  ••  •«  «  «  «  « 

But  allowmg  all  these  charges  against  the  Prussian  system  to  be  true,  then 
were  still  two  reasons  why  I  was  not  deterred  from  examining  it 
In  the  first  phice,  the  eviU  imputed  to  it  were  easily  and  naturally  separable 
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from  the  good  which  it  was  not  denied  to  poMeas.  If  the  Prnsuan  scfaoolmatter 
has  better  methods  of  teaching  reading,  writing,  grammar,  geography,  arithme- 
iic,  ^,  Bo  that,  in  half  the  time,  he  produces  greater  and  better  results^  surely 
we  ma^  copy  his  modes  of  teacbing  these  elements  without  adopting  his  notions 
of  passive  obedience  to  government,  or  of  blind  adherence  to  tne  articles  of  a 
church.  By  the  ordinance  of  nature,  the  human  faculties  are  substantiaJly  the 
same  all  over  the  world,  and  hence  the  best  means  for  their  development  and 
growth  in  one  phice,  must  be  substantially  the  best  for  their  development  and 
growth  everywhere.  The  spirit  which  sliaU  control  the  action  of  these  faculties 
when  matured,  which  shall  train  them  to  self-reliance  or  to  abject  submission, 
which  shall  lead  them  to  refer  all  questions  to  the  standard  of  reason  or  to  that 
of  authority, — this  spirit  is  wholly  distinct  and  distinguishable  from  the  manner 
in  which  the  faculties  tliemselves  ought  to  be  trained ;  and  we  maj  avail  our- 
aelves  of  all  improved  methods  in  the  earlier  processes,  without  being  contami- 
nated by  the  abuses  which  mav  be  made  to  follow  them.  The  best  style  of 
teaching  arithmetic  or  spelling  has  no  necessary  or  natural  connection  with  the 
doctrine  of  hereditary  right ;  and  an  accomplished  lesson  in  geography  or  gram- 
mar commits  the  human  intellect  to  no  particular  dogma  in  reli^on. 

In  the  second  place,  if  Prussia  can  pervert  the  bemgn  influences  of  education 
to  the  support  of  arbitrary  power,  we  surely  can  employ  them  for  the  support 
and  perpetuation  of  republican  institutions.  A  national  spirit  of  liberty  can  bo 
cultivated  more  easily  than  a  national  spirit  of  bondage ;  and  if  it  may  be  made 
one  of  the  great  prercgatives  of  education  to  perform  the  unnatural  and  unholy 
work  of  making  slaves,  then  surely  it  must  be  one  of  the  noblest  instrumentali- 
ties for  rearing  a  nation  of  freemen.  If  a  moral  power  over  the  understandings 
and  affections  of  the  people  may  be  turned  to  evu,  may  it  not  also  be  employed 
Hdt  the  highest  good  I 

Besides,  a  generous  and  impartial  mind  does  not  ask  whence  a  thing  oomeSf 
but  what  it  is.  Those  who,  at  the  present  day,  would  reject  an  improvement 
because  of  the  place  of  its  origin,  belong  to  the  same  school  of  bigotry  witli  those 
who  inquired  if  any  good  could  come  out  of  Nazareth ;  and  what  infinite  bless- 
ings would  the  world  have  loet  had  that  party  been  punished  by  success! 
Throughout  my  whole  tour,  no  one  principle  nas  been  more  frequently  exempli- 
fied than  this, — ^that  wherever  I  have  found  the  best  institutions,— educational, 
reformatory,  charitable,  penal,  or  otherwise, — there  I  have  always  ibund  the 
greatest  desire  to  know  how  similar  institutions  were  administered  among  our- 
selves ;  and  where  I  have  found  the  worst,  there  I  have  found  most  of  the  spirit 
of  self-complacency,  and  even  an  offensive  disitidination  to  hear  of  better 
methoda 

•    •*••••••••• 

All  the  subjects  I  have  enumerated  were  taught  in  all  the  schools  I  visited, 
whether  in  city  or  country,  for  the  rich  or  for  the  poor.  In  the  lowest  sduMil  in 
the  smallest  and  obscurest  village,  or  for  the  poorest  class  in  overcrowded  cities ; 
in  the  schools  connected  with  pauper  establishments,  with  houses  of  correction, 
or  with  prisons, — ^in  aU  these,  tnere  was  a  teaclier  of  mature  age,  of  simple,  unaf- 
fected, and  decorous  manners,  benevolent  in  his  expression,  kind  and  genial  in 
his  intercourse  with  the  young,  and  of  such  attainments  and  resources  as  qualified 
'  him  not  only  to  lay  down  the  abstract  principles  of  the  above  range  of  studies, 
but,  by  familiar  illustration  and  apposite  example,  to  commend  them  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  diildren. 

I  speak  of  the  teachers  whom  I  saw,  and  with  whom  I  had  more  or  less  of 
personal  intercourse ;  and,  after  some  opportunity  for  the  observation  of  public 
assemblies  or  bodies  of  men,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  if  tliose  teachers  were 
brought  together,  in  one  body,  I  believe  they  would  form  as  dignified,  intelligent, 
benevolent-lookiug  a  company  of  men  as  could  be  collected  from  the  same  amount 
of  population  in  any  country.  They  were  alike  free  from  arrogant  pretension 
and  from  the  affectation  of  humility.  It  has  been  often  remai'ked,  botn  in  Eng- 
land and  in  this  country,  that  the  nature  of  a  scbool-teacher*s  occupation  exposes 
him,  in  some  degree,  to  overbearing  manners,  and  to  dogmatism  in  the  statement 
of  his  opinions.  Accustomed  to  the  exercise  of  supreme  authority,  moving 
among  tnoee  who  are  so  much  his  inferiors  in  point  of  attainment,  perhaps  it  is 
proof  of  a  very  well-balanced  mind,  if  he  keeps  himself  free  from  assumption 
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in  opinion  and  haughtiness  of  demeanor.  Especially  are  sach  Ikalts  or  yices  ap* 
to  spring  up  in  weak  or  ill-fumistied  minds.  A  teacher  who  cannot  rule  by  lova, 
must  do  so  by  fear.  A  teacher  who  cannot  supply  material  for  the  activity  of 
his  pupils*  minds  by  his  talent,  must  put  down  that  activity  by  force.  A  teadier 
who  cannot  answer  all  tiie  questions  and  solve  all  the  doubts  of  a  scholar  as  they 
i^ise,  must  assume  an  awful  and  mysterious  air,  and  must  expound  in  oradea» 
which  themselves  need  more  explanation  than  the  original  dimcultv.  When  a 
teacher  knows  much,  and  is  master  of  his  whole  subject,  he  can  afford  to  be  mod* 
est  and  unpretending.  Bat  when  the  head  is  the  only  text-book,  and  the  teacher 
has  not  been  previously  prepared,  he  must,  of  oourse,  have  a  small  library. 
Among  all  the  Prussian  and  Saxon  teachers  whom  I  saw,  there  were  not  half  a 
dosen  instances  to  remind  one  of  those  unpleasant  characteristics, — what  Lord 
Bacon  would  call  the  *  idol  of  the  tribe,'  or  profession, — ^which  sometimes  de- 
cade the  name  and  disparage  the  sacred  calling  of  a  teacher.  Generally  speak- 
mg,  there  seemed  to  be  a  strong  love  for  the  employment,  always  a  devotion  to 
duty,  and  a  profound  conviction  of  the  importance  and  sacredness  of  the  office 
they  filled.  The  only  striking  instance  of  oisingenuonsness  or  attempt  at  decep- 
tion, which  I  saw,  was  that  of  a  teacher  who  looked  over  the  manuscnpt  books  of 
a  large  class  of  his  scholars,  selected  the  best^  and,  bringing  it  to  me,  said, '  In 
seeing  one  you  see  alL 

Whence  came  this  beneficent  order  of  men,  scattered  over  the  whold  ooon- 
try,  molding  the  character  of  its  people,  and  carrying  them  forward  in  a  career 
of  civilization  more  rapidly  than  any  other  people  m  uie  world  are  now  advany 
ing  f  This  is  a  question  which  can  be  answered  only  by  giving  an  account  of  the 
Seminaries  for  Teachers. 

From  the  year  1820  to  1880  or  1886,  it  was  customary,  m  all  accounts  of 
Prussian  education,  to  mention  the  number  of  tiiese  Seminaries  for  Teachers. 
This  item  of  information  has  now  become  unimportant,  as  there  are  seminariea 
sufficient  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  whole  country.  The  stated  term  of  resi- 
dence at  these  seminaries  is  three  years.  Lateljr,  and  in  a  few  places,  a  daas  of 
preliminary  institutions  has  sprung  up, — ^institutions  where  pupils  are  received 
m  order  to  determine  whether  they  are  fit  to  become  candidates  to  be  candir 
dates.  As  a  pupil  of  the  seminary  is  Uable  to  be  set  aside  for  incompetency, 
even  after  a  tJiree  years'  course  of  study ;  so  the  pupils  of  these  prelinunary  in- 
stitutions,  after  having  gone  through  with  a  shmrter  course,  are  liable  to  be  set 
aside  for  incompetency  to  become  competent 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  guards  and  secnrities  which,  in  that  oountrr, 
environ  this  sacred  calling.  In  the  first  pUice,  the  teacher's  professioa  holds  suoi 
a  high  rank  in  public  estimation,  that  none  who  have  fiuled  in  other  employments 
or  departments  of  business,  are  encouraged  to  look  upon  school-keepinp^  as  an 
ultimate  resource.  Those,  too,  who,  from  any  cause,  despair  of  success  in  other 
departments  of  business  or  walks  of  life,  have  very  slender  prospects  in  lookinff 
forward  to  this.  These  considerations  exclude  at  once  all  that  inferior  order  of 
men  who,  in  some  countries,  constitute  the  main  body  of  the  teachers.  Then 
come,— though  only  in  some  parts  of  Prussia, — ^these  preliminary  schools,  where 
those  who  wish  eventually  to  become  teachers,  go,  in  order  to  have  their  natural 
qualities  and  adaptation  for  school-keeping  tested ;  for  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  a  man  may  have  the  most  unexceptionable  character,  may  be  capable  of 
mastering  all  the  branches  of  study,  may  even  be  able  to  make  most  brilliant 
recitations  from  day  to  day ;  and  yet,  from  some  coldness  or  repulsiveness  of 
manner,  from  harshness  of  voice,  from  some  natural  defect  in  his  person  or  in  one 
of  his  senses,  ho  may  be  adjudged  an  unsuitable  model  or  archetype  for  children 
to  be  conformed  to,  or  to  ^row  by ;  and  hence  he  may  be  dismissed  at  the  end  of 
his  probationary  term  of  su  months.  At  one  of  these  preparatory  schools,  whidi 
I  visited,  the  list  of  subjects  at  the  examination,^a  part  of  which  I  saw, — ^was 
divided  into  two  classes,  as  follows : — 1.  Readiness  in  tninking,  German  language^ 
including  orthography  and  composition,  history,  description  of  the  earth,  knowl- 
edge of  nature,  thorough  bass,  (»]ligraphy,  drawui^.  2.  Religion,  knowledge  of 
the  Bible,  knowledge  of  nature,  mental  arithmetic,  singing,  violin-playing,  and 
readiness  or  facility  in  speaking.  The  examination  in  all  the  branches  of  the  first 
class  was  conducted  in  writing.  To  test  a  pupil's  readiness  in  thinking,  for  in- 
stance, several  topics  for  oompoaitiaa  are  given  out^  and,  after  the  U^pse  of  »  cc^ 
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tain  number  of  minutes,  whatever  has  been  written  mnst  be  handed  in  to  th« 
examiners.  So  questions  in  arithmetic  are  given,  and  the  time  occupied  by  the 
pupils  in  solving  them,  is  a  test  of  their  quickness  of  thought,  or  power  of  com- 
manding their  own  resourcea  This  facility,  or  fiEicultv,  is  considered  of  great  im- 
portance in  a  teacher.*  In  the  second  class  of  subjects  the  pupils  were  ezam- 
med  orally.  Two  entire  days  were  occupied  in  examining  a  dass  of  tliirty  pupils, 
and  only  twenty-one  were  admitted  to  tne  seminary  school ; — that  is,  only  about 
two-thirds  were  considered  to  be  eligible  to  become  eligible^  as  teachers,  after 
three  years'  further  study.  Thus,  in  this  first  process,  the  diaff  is  winnowed  out, 
and  not  a  few  of  the  lighter  grains  of  the  wheat. 

It  is  to  be  understood  that  those  who  enter  the  seminary  directl^f,  and  with 
out  this  preliminary  trial,  have  already  studied,  under  able  masters  in  the  Com- 
mon Schools,  at  least  all  the  branches  I  have  above  described.  The  first  two  of 
the  three  years^  they  expend  mainly  in  reviewing  and  expanding  their  element- 
ary knowledge.  The  German  language  is  studied  in  its  relations  to  rhetoric 
and  logic,  and  as  sssthetic  literature ;  arithmetic  is  carried  out  into  algebra  and 
mixed  mathematics;  geograf^y  into  commerce  and  manufactures,  and  into  a 
knowledge  of  the  various  botanical  and  zoological  productions  of  the  diflferent 
quarters  of  the  globe ;  linear  drawing  into  perspectivo  and  nuichine  drawing, 
and  the  drawing  from  models  of  all  kinds,  ana  from  objects  in  nature,  Ac  The 
theory  and  practice,  not  only  of  vocal,  but  of  instrumental  music,  occupy  much 
time.  Every  pupU  must  play  on  the  violin ;  most  of  them  play  on  the  organ, 
and  some  on  other  instruments.  I  recollect  seeing  a  Kormal  class  engaged  in 
learning  the  principles  of  Harmony.  The  teacher  first  exph&ined  the  prmciples 
on  which  they  were  to  proceed.  He  then  wrote  a  bar  of  music  upon  tne  black- 
board, and  called  upon  a  pupil  to  write  such  notes  for  another  part  or  acoompa- 
niment,  as  would  make  harmony  with  the  first  So  he  would  write  a  bar  with 
certain  intervals,  and  then  require  a  pupil  to  write  another,  with  such  intervals 
asy  according  to  the  principles  of  musiod  science,  would  correspond  witli  the  first 
A  thorough  course  of  reading  on  the  subject  of  education  is  undertaken,  as  well 
as  a  more  general  course.  Bible  history  is  almost  committed  to  memory.  Con- 
nected with  all  the  seminaries  for  teachers  are  lai^  Model  or  Experimental 
Schools.  During  the  last  part  of  the  course  much  of  the  students*  time  is  spent 
in  these  schools.  At  first  they  go  in  apd  look  on  in  silence,  while  an  accom- 
plished teacher  is  instructing  a  class.  Then  they  themselves  commence  teaching 
under  the  eye  of  such  a  teacher.  At  last  they  teach  a  class  alone,  being  respon* 
siblo  for  its  proficiency,  and  for  its  condition  as  to  order,  <&&,  at  the  end  of  a  week 
or  other  period.  During  the  whole  course,  there  are  lectures,  discussions,  com* 
positions,  &C.,  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching.  Tlie  essential  qualifications 
of  a  candidate  for  the  office,  his  attainments,  and  the  spirit  of  devotion  and  of 
religious  fidelity  in  which  he  should  enter  upon  his  work ;  the  modes  of  teachtuff 
the  different  branches ;  the  motive-powers  to  be  applied  to  the  minds  of  diif 
dren ;  dissertations  upon  the  different  natural  dispositions  of  children,  and,  con- 
sequently, the  different  ways  of  addressing  them,  oi  securing  their  confidence  and 
affection,  and  of  winning  them  to  a  love  of  learning  and  a  sense  of  duty ;  and  es- 
pecially the  sacredness  .of  the  teacher's  profession, — the  idea  that  he  stands,  for 
the  time  being,  in  tlie  place  of  a  parent,  and  therefore  that  a  parent's  responsi- 
bilities rest  upon  him,  that  the  most  precious  hopes  of  society  are  committed  to 
his  charge,  and  that  on  him  depends,  to  a  great  extent,  the  temporal  and  per^ 
haps  the  future  well-being  of  hundreds  of  his  fellow-creatures, — these  are  the 
conversations,  the  ideas,  the  feelings,  amid  which  the  candidate  for  teaching 
spends  his  probationary  years.  This  is  the  daily  atmosphere  he  breathes.  These 
are  the  sacred,  elevating,  invigorating  influences  constantly  pouring  in  upon  hit 
aoul.  Hence,  at  the  expiration  of  his  course,  he  leaves  the  seminary  to  enter 
npon  his  profession,  glowing  with  enthusiasm  for  the  noble  cause  he  has  espoused, 
and  strong  in  his  resolves  to  perform  its  manifold  and  momentous  duties. 

Here,  then,  is  the  cause  of  the  worth  and  standing  of  the  teachers,  whom  I 
bad  the  pleasure  and  the  honor  to  see.    As  a  body  of  men,  their  characttsr  is 

*  The  above  (kflcribed  It  a  very  oommon  method  oT  examining  in  Uie  gymnasia  and  higher 
aeroinaritv  of  Pniwia.  Certain  aealed  aubjecia  fbr  an  exercise  are  given  to  the  stiidentB ;  they  :irs 
then  locked  up  In  a  room,  each  by  himselt;  and  at  the  expiration  of  a  given  time,  they  are  eB> 
IttVPd,  and  tt  Is  mmi  what  each  one  has  been  able  to  make  out  of  bis  ftealties. 
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more  enviable  than  that  of  either  of  the  three,  so-calSed,  *  profesNona.  They 
have  more  benevolence  and  self-sacrifice  than  the  legal  or  medical,  while  they 
have  less  of  sanctimoniousness  and  aasterity,  less  of  indisposMon  to  enter  into 
all  the  innocent  amusements  and  joyous  feelings  of  childhood,  than  the  clerical 
They  are  not  unmindful  of  what  belongs  to  men  while  they  are  serving  Gkxl ;  nor 
of  the  duties  they  owe  to  this  world  while  preparing  for  another. 

On  reviewing  a  period  of  six  weeks,  the  greater  part  of  which  I  spent  in 
visiting  schools  m  the  north  and  middle  of  Prussia  and  in  Saxony  (excepting,  of 
course,  the  time  occupied  in  going  from  place  to  place),  entering  the  scnools  to 
hear  the  first  recitation  in  the  morning,  and  remaining  till  the  last  was  completed 
at  night,  I  call  to  mind  three  things  about  which  I  cannot  be  mistaken.  In  some 
of  my  opinions  and  inferences  I  may  have  erred,  but  of  the  following  facts  there 
can  be  no  doubt : 

1.  Durbg  all  this  time,  I  never  saw  a  teacher  hearing  a  lesson  of  any  kind 
(excepting  a  reading  or  spelling  lesson),  with  a  book  in  his  hand 

2.  I  never  saw  a  teacher  silting  while  hearing  a  recitation. 

8.  Though  I  saw  hundreds  of  schools,  and  thousands,— I  think  I  may  say, 
within  bounds,  tens  of  thousands  of  pupils, — /  never  taw  one  child  undergoing 
punishment,  or  arraigned  for  miaeonduct  I  never  eaw  one  child  in  tear*  from 
having  been  punished,  or  from  fear  of  beinq  punished 

During  the  above  period,  I  witnesseii  exercises  in  geography,  ancient  and 
modem ;  in  the  Qerman  language, — ^from  the  explanation  of  the  simplest  words 
up  to  belles-lettres  disquisitions,  with  rules  for  speakuig  and  writing ; — in  arith- 
metic, algebra,  geometry,  surveying,  and  trigonometry ;  in  book-keeping ;  in  civil 
history,  ancient  and  modem ;  in  natural  philosophy  ;  in  botany  and  zoology ;  in 
mineralogy,  where  there  were  hundreds  of  specimens ;  in  the  endless  variety  of 
the  exercises  in  thinking,  knowledge  of  nature,  of  the  world,  and  of  society ;  in 
Bible  history  and  in  Bible  knowledge ; — and,  as  I  before  said,  in  no  one  of  these 
cases  did  I  see  a  teacher  with  a  book  in  his  hand.  His  book, — ^his  books, — hia 
library,  was  in  his  head.  Promptly,  without  pause,  without  hesitation,  from  the 
rich  resources  of  his  own  mmd,  he  brought  forth  whatever  the  occasion  demand- 
ed I  remember  calling  one  morning  at  a  country  school  in  Saxony,  where  every 
thing  about  the  premises,  and  the  appearance,  both  of  teacher  and  children, 
indicated  very  narrow  pecuniary  circumstances.  As  I  entered,  the  teacher  was 
just  ready  to  commence  a  lesson  or  lecture  on  French  history.  He  gave  not 
only  the  events  of  a  particular  period  in  the  history  of  France,  but  mentioned,  as 
he  proceeded,  all  the  contemporary  sovereigns  of  neighboring  nations.  The  or- 
dinary time  for  a  lesson  here,  as  elsewhere,  was  an  hour.  This  was  somewhat 
looker,  for,  toward  the  close,  the  teacher  entered  upon  a  train  of  thought  from 
which  it  was  difficult  to  break  off,  and  rose  to  a  strain  of  eloquence  which  it  was 
delightful  to  hear.  The  scholars  were  all  absorbed  in  attention.  Tliey  had  pa- 
per, pen,  and  ink  before  them,  and  took  brief  notes  of  wliat  was  said.  When  the 
lesson  touched  upon  contemporary  events  in  other  nations, — ^which,  as  I  suppose, 
had  been  the  subject  of  previous  lessons, — the  pupils  were  questioned  concern- 
ing them.  A  small  text-book  of  history  was  used  by  the  pupils,  which  they 
studied  at  home. 

I  ought  to  say  further,  that  I  generally  visited  schools  without  guide,  or  let- 
ter of  introduction, — presenting  myself  at  the  door,  and  asking  the  favor  of  ad- 
mission. Though  I  had  a  general  order  from  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction, 
commanding  all  schools,  gymnasia,  and  universities  in  the  kingdom  to  be  opened 
for  my  inspection,  yet  I  seldom  exhibited  it,  or  spoke  of  it, — at  least  not  until  I 
was  about  departing.  I  preferred  to  enter  as  a  private  individual,  an  uncom- 
mended  visitor. 

I  have  said  that  I  saw  no  teacher  sitting  in  his  school  Aged  or  young,  all 
stood.  Nor  did  they  stand  apart  and  aloof  in  sullen  dignity.  Tliey  mingled 
with  their  pupils,  passing  rapidlv  from  one  side  of  the  class  to  the  other,  animat- 
ing, encouraging,  sympathizmg,  Weathing  life  into  less  active  natures,  assuring 
tlie  timid,  distributing  encouragement  and  endearment  to  all.  The  looks  of  the 
Prussi:in  teuclier  often  have  the  expression  and  vivacity  of  an  actor  in  a  play. 
He  gesticulates  like  an  orator.  His  body  assumes  all  the  attitudes,  and  his  face 
puts  on  all  the  variety  of  expression,  which  a  public  speaker  would  do  if  har 
ranguing  a  large  assembly  on  a  topic  vital  to  their  interests 
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It  may  seem  Bin^abtr,  and  perhaps  to  some  almost  ludicroas,  that  a  teacher 
in  expounding  the  iirst  rudiments  of  handwriting,  in  teaching  the  difference  be- 
tween a  hair-streke  and  a  ground-stroke,  or  how  an  I  may  be  turned  into  a  6,  or 
a  u  into  a  10,  should  be  able  to  woiic  himself  up  into  an  oratorical  fervor ;  should 
attitudinize,  and  gesticulate,  and  stride  from  one  end  of  the  class  to  the  other, 
and  appear  in  every  way  to  be  as  intensely  engaged  as  an  advocate  when  argu- 
ing an  unportant  cause  to  a  jury  ;-«but,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  is  neverthe- 
less true ;  and  before  five  minutes  of  such  a  lesson  had  elapsed,  I  have  seen  the 
children  wrought  up  to  an  excitement  proportionally  intense,  hanging  upon  the 
teacher's  lips,  catchmg  every  word  he  says,  and  evincing  great  elation  or  depres- 
sion of  spirits,  as  they  had  or  had  not  succeeded  in  following  his  instructions.  So 
I  have  seen  the  same  rhetorical  vehemence  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  and  the 
same  interest  and  animation  on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  during  a  lesson  on  the 
original  sounds  of  the  letters,^-that  is,  the  difference  between  the  long  and  the 
short  sound  of  a  vowel,  or  the  different  ways  of  opening  the  mouth  in  soundipg 
the  consonants  b  and  p.  The  seal  of  the  teacher  enkindles  the  sdiolars.  He 
charges  them  with  his  own  electricity  to  the  p>oint  of  explosioa  Such  a  teacher 
has  no  idle,  mischievous^  whispering  children  around  him,  nor  any  occasion  for  the 
rod.  He  does  not  make  desolation  of  all  the  active  and  playful  impulses  of 
childhood,  and  call  it  peace ;  nor,  to  secure  stillness  among  his  scholars,  does  he 
find  it  necessary  to  ride  tiiem  with  the  nightmare  of  fear.  I  rarely  saw  a  teacher 

!mt  questions  with  his  lips  alone.  He  seems  so  much  interested  in  his  subject 
though  he  might  have  been  teaching  the  same  lesson  for  the  hundredth  or  five 
kundredth  time),  that  his  whole  body  is  in  motion ; — eyes,  arms,  limbs,  all  con- 
tributing t-o  the  impression  he  desires  to  make ;  and,  at  the  end  of  an  hour,  both 
he  and  his  pupils  come  from  the  work  all  glowing  with  excitement 

Suppose  a  lawyer  in  ono  of  our  courts  were  to  plead  an'  important  cause  be- 
fore a  jurv,  but  instead  of  standing  and  extemporizing,  and  showing  by  his  ges- 
tures, and  by  the  energy  and  ardor  of  his  whole  manner,  that  he  felt  an  interest 
in  his  theme,  instead  of  rising  with  hia  subject  and  coruscating  with  flashes  of 
genius  and  wit,  he  should  plttit  himself  lazily  down  in  a  chair,  read  from  some 
old  book  which  scarcely  a  member  of  the  panel  could  fully  understand,  and,  after 
droning  away  for  an  hour,  should  leave  them,  without  having  distinctly  impressed 
their  minds  with  one  fact,  or  led  them  to  form  one  logical  conclusion ; — would  it 
be  any  wonder  if  he  left  half  of  them  joking  with  each  other,  or  asleep ; — would 
it  be  any  wonder, — provided  he  were  followed  on  the  other  side  by  an  advocate 
of  brilliant  parts,  of  elegant  diction  and  attractive  manner, — who  should  pour 
sunslune  into  the  darkest  recesses  of  the  case, — ^if  he  lost  ^not  only  his  own  repu- 
tation, but  the  cause  of  his  client  also  I 

These  incitements  and  endearments  of  the  teacher,  this  personal  ubiquity,  as 
it  were,  among  all  the  pupils  in  the  dass,  prevailed  much  more,  as  the  pupils 
were  younger.  Before  the  older  classes,  the  teacher's  manner  became  calm  and 
didactic.  The  habit  of  attention  being  once  formed,  nothing  was  left  for  subse- 
quent years  or  teachers,  but  the  easy  task  of  maintaining  it  Was  there  ever 
such  a  comment  as  this  on  the  practice  of  hiring  cheap  teacners  because  the  school 
is  young,  or  incom{>etGnt  ones  because  it  is  backward  1 

In  Prussia  and  in  Saxony,  as  well  as  in  Scotland,  the  power  of  commanding 
and  retaining  the  attention  of  a  class  is  held  to  be  a  tine  qua  non  in  a  teacher's 
qualifications.  If  he  has  not  talent,  skill,  vivacity,  or  resources  of  anecdote  and 
wit,  sufficient  to  arouse  and  retain  the  attention  of  his  pupils  during  the  accus- 
tomed period  of  recitation,  he  is  deemed  to  have  mistaken  his  calling,  and  re- 
ceives a  significant  hint  to  change  his  vocation. 

Take  a  group  of  little  children  to  a  toy-shop,  and  witness  their  outbursting 
eagerness  and  delight  They  need  no  stimulus  of  badges  or  prizes  to  arrest  or 
sustain  their  attention ;  they  need  no  quickening  of  their  faculties  bj  rod  or 
ferule.  To  the  exclusion  of  food  and  sleep  they  will  push  their  inquiries,  until 
shape,  color,  quality,  use,  substance,  both  external  and  internal,  of  the  objects 
around  them,  are  eidiausted ;  and  each  child  will  want  the  show-man  wholly  to 
himself.  But  in  all  the  boundless  variety  and  beauty  of  nature's  works ;  in  that 
profusion  and  prodigality  of  charms  with  which  the  Creator  has  adorned  and  en- 
riched every  part  of  his  creation ;  in  the  delights  of  affection ;  in  the  ecstatic  joys 
of  benevolence ;  in  the  absorbing  interest  which  an  unsoj^Ucated  conscience 
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■Mrtmt^iTitly  takM  in  all  quMtioiM  of  right  uod  wro^ ;— io  all  theae,  it  tliare  not 
M  much  to  challei^  ami  oommand  the  attention  of  a  little  child,  as  in  the  curi- 
oaities  of  a  toj-«hop !  When  as  much  of  human  art  and  ingenuity  shall  haTO 
been  expended  upon  teaching  as  upon  toya^  there  will  be  lees  difiiBrenoe  between 
the  cases. 

The  third  cireumstanoe  I  mentioned  aboTe  was  the  beautiful  relation  of  har- 
mony and  afiection  which  subsisted  between  teadier  and  pupils^  I  cannot  say 
that  the  eztraordinarv  &ct  I  have  mentioned  was  not  the  result  of  diance  or  ao- 
cklent  Of  the  fMrobaoility  of  that,  others  must  judge.  I  can  only  say  that,  dur- 
iQg  all  the  time  mentloQed,  I  nerer  saw  a  blow  stnu^  I  noTer  heard  a  sharp 
rebuke  giTon,  I  nsTer  saw  a  child  in  tears,  nor  arraigned  at  the  teacher^s  bar  rar 
any  alleged  auscondnet  On  the  oontrarr.  the  relation  seemed  to  be  one  of  duty 
first,  and  then  affisction,  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,— of  affsction  first,  and  then 
duty,  on  the  part  of  the  scholar.  The  teadier's  manner  was  better  than  parent- 
al, for  it  had  a  parent's  tenderness  and  Tigilance,  without  the  foolish  dotioga 
or  indulgences  to  which  parental  affection  is  prone.  I  heard  no  diild  ridiculea, 
sneered  at,  or  sodded,  for  making  a  mistake.  On  the  contrary,  wheneTer  a  mia- 
take  was  made,  or  there  was  a  want  of  promptness  in  giring  a  reply,  the  ezprea- 
sion  of  the  teacher  was  that  of  grief  and  disappointment,  as  though  there  had 
been  a  failure,  not  merely  to  answer  the  Question  of  a  master,  but  to  comply 
with  the  expectations  of  a  friend.  No  diud  was  disconcerted,  disabled,  or  oe- 
reft  of  his  senses,  through  fear.  Nay,  generally,  at  the  ends  of  the  answer?,  the 
teacher's  practice  is  to  encourage  him  with  the  exclamation,   *sood,*  *  right,* 

*  wholly  right,*  ^ec,  or  to  chock  bim,  with  his  slowly  and  painfuUy  articulated 

*  no  ;*  and  tliis  is  done  with  a  tone  of  Toice  that  marks  oTory  degree  of  piu9  and 
mimu  in  the  scale  of  approbation  and  regret  VThen  a  difficult  question  lias 
been  put  to  a  young  chuo,  which  tasks  all  his  energies,  the  teadier  approadiea 
him  with  a  mingled  look  of  oonoem  and  encouragement ;  he  stands  before  him, 
the  li^t  and  shsdo  of  hope  and  fear  altematelv  crossing  his  countenance ;  he 
lilts  his  arms  and  turns  his  body, — as  a  bowler  wno  has  given  a  wrong  direction 
to  his  bowl  will  writhe  his  person  to  briog  the  ball  back  upon  its  tiack ; — and 
finally,  if  the  little  wrestler  with  difficulty  triumphs,  the  teacher  felicitates  him 
upon  his  success,  periiaps  seixes  and  shakes  him  by  the  haml,  in  token  of  con- 
gratulation ;  and,  when  the  difficulty  has  been  reaUy  fonnidable,  and  tho  effiirt 
triumphant,  I  haye  seen  the  teadier  catdi  up  the  child  in  his  arms  and  embraM 
him,  as  though  he  were  not  able  to  contain  his  joy.  At  another  time,  I  haye 
seen  a  teacher  actually  dap  his  hands  yriUi  delinit  at  a  bright  reply ;  and  all 
this  has  been  done  so  naturally  and  so  unafleotedly  as  to  excite  no  other  feeling 
in  the  residue  of  the  diildren  than  a  desire,  by  the  same  means,  to  win  the  same 
caresses.  What  person  worthy  of  beng  called  by  the  name,  or  of  sustaining  the 
■acred  relation  of  a  parent,  would  not  giye  any  thiitg,  bear  any  thmg,  saorifice 
any  thinf,  to  haye  his  children,  during  e^t  or  ita  years  of  the  period  of  their 
duldhood,  surrounded  by  circumstanoesi  and  breathed  upon  by  sweet  and  ha- 
manixin«r  influences,  like  theae  T 

The  Rev.  Egerton  Ryerson,  D.  D.,  Chief  Superintendent  of  Schools,  in 
a  ""RepoH  on  a  S^&iem  of  PmbHc  Eiemeni€ary  Aufnicfum  far  Upper 
Omada^  alter  quoting  the  aboye  paaaages  from  Mr.  Mann's  report,  re- 
marks : 

*'  Id  the  aboye  snmmary  and  impoitant  sutements  on  this  subject,  by  the 
able  Secreury  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education,  I  fully  concur,  with 
two  slight  exceptions.  In  one  instance  I  did  see  a  boy  in  tears  (in  Beriin)  when 
removed  to  a  lower  class  on  account  of  negligenoe  in  his  school  preparations. 
I  did  see  one  or  two  old  men  sitting  occasUmUhf  in  school.  With  \hist  excep- 
tions, my  own  similar  inouiries  and  experience  of  nearly  three  months  in  South- 
ern and  Western,  as  well  as  Northern  and  Middle  Germany,  and  I  might  add 
a  longer  period  of  like  investigations  in  Swineriand,  Holland,  Belsium  and 
Prance— enable  roe  not  only  to  sabscribe  to  the  statements  of  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Mann,  but  would  enable  me,  were  it  necessary,  to  illustrate  them  by  various 
details  of  visits  to  individual  schools." 
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Professor  Lemuel  Stephens,  now  of  Girard  College  of  Orphans,  Phihb- 

delpliia,  in  a  "  Letter  addressed  to  Hon.  F.  R.  Shunky  Superintendent  of 
Common  Schools  in  Pennsylvania^"  from  Berlin,  in  1843,  remarks: 

"  To  determine  absolately  the  influence  which  teachers'  seminaries  have  had 
upon  the  stale  of  popular  eaucalion  in  Germany,  would  be  a  matter  of  great 
difficulty,  owing  to  the  gradual  growth  of  these  institutions.  One  thing  is  cer- 
tain, that  the  improvement  of  the  schools  has  followed,  hand  in  hand,  the  mul- 
tiplication and  improvement  of  the  seminaries.  Perhaps  the  raiue  of  these  in- 
stituiioDs  can  be  shown  in  no  light  so  advantageously,  as  by  comparing  the 
class  of  common  school  teachers  in  Germany,  at  the  present  moment,  with  the 
same  class  in  England  and  America.  In  this  countiy  one  is  struck  with  the 
zeal  and  common  spirit  which  a  common  education  has  imparted  to  the  whole 
body.  They  have  been  for  three  or  four  years  under  the  instruction  of  men 
practically  and  scientifically  acquainted  with  the  best  principles  of  teaching; 
and  what  is  an  indispensable  part  of  their  preparation,  they  have  had  the  op- 
portunity of  testing  the  value,  and  of  becoming  familiar  with  the  application  of 
these  principles  in  practice.  During  the  latter  pan  of  their  course  they  have 
been  accustomed,  under  the  eye  of  their  teachers,  to  instruct  a  school  of  child- 
ren, by  which  means  the  art  and  the  theory  have  kept  pace  with  each  other. 
Some  knowledge  of  the  human  mind,  and  some  just  conception  of  the  great 
problem  of  education  which  tbev  are  engaged  in  solving,  inspires  them  with 
self-respect,  with  earnestness  and  love  of  their  profession.  Once  raised  above 
tlie  idea  that  education  consists  alone  in  drilling  children  in  a  few  useful  ac- 
complishments, a  sense  of  the  dignitv  of  the  work  of  operating  on,  and  forming 
other  minds,  causes  them  to  overlouk  the  humble  outward  conditions  of  a  viU 
lage  school,  and  fortifies  them  against  the  seductions  of  false  ambition. 

Leaving  out  of  the  question  the  great  immediate  benefit  of  these  seminaries 
in  fitting  teachers  better  to  fill  their  office,  I  believe  that  the  professional  spirit, 
the  esprit  du  corps^  which  they  create,  is  productive  of  results  which  are  alone 
sufficient  to  recommend  these  institutions.  It  is  this  common  spirit  which  se- 
cures the  progress  of  the  voung  teacher  afler  he  has  entered  into  active  service, 
and  saves  him  from  the  besetting  sin  of  rusting  into  a  mechanical  routine,  bv 
keeping  up  a  lively  interchange  of  opinions,  and  making  him  acouainted  with 
the  successes  and  improvements  of  other  teachers.  The  means  for  this  inter- 
course, are  conferences  and  periodicals  of  education.  In  every  German  city,  in 
which  I  have  made  the  inquiry,  I  have  learned  that  the  leacners  from  the  dif- 
ferent schools  are  accustomecf  to  come  together,  at  stated  times,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  mutual  improvement:  even  in  the  villages  ofHes.se,  and  the  mountain- 
ous part  of  Saxony,  I  focmd  that  the  teachers,  from  villages  miles  apart,  held 
their  monthly  conferences  for  debate  and  lecture. 

In  Germany  there  are  no  less  than  thirty  periodicals  devoted  exclusivelv  to 
education.  In  these  all  questions  of  interest  to  teachers  are  discussed ;  the  best 
method  of  instructing  explained,  all  new  school  books  noticed  and  criticised : 
the  arrangements  and  organizations  of  distinguished  schools  described,  and  ac- 
counts given  from  time  to  time  of  the  progress  of  education  in  other  states. 
The  General  School  Gazette,  which  has  particularly  attracted  my  attention, 
has  a  list  of  more  than  one  hundred  regular  contributors.  The  journals  are 
open  to  all  teachers  to  make  known  their  experience,  or  to  ask  for  informa- 
■  tion.  The  able  director  of  the  seminary  in  this  city,  who  is  at  the  same  iimc 
the  conductor  of  one  of  these  periodicals,  informs  me  that  one  or  more  of  them 
finds  its  way  to  every  common  school  teacher.  They  are  furnished  so  low  that 
he  can  generally  afford  to  lake  them,  or  if  not,  they  are  taken  by  the  district  for 
his  benefit.  By  these  means  an  active  spirit  of  inquiry  is  kept  up ;  the  improve- 
ments of  individuals  become  the  property  of  all :  the  obscure  village  teacher 
feels  that  he  is  a  member  of  a  large  and  respectable  class,  engaged  in  the  great 
work  of  human  improvement ;  and  love  and  zeal  for  his  profession  are  enkindled. 
There  is  union,  sympathy,  generous  emulation  and  mutual  improvement 
Among  the  members  of  a  profession,  there  is  a  common  principle  of  life.  It  is 
a  type  of  organic  life,  which  contains  within  itself  the  principle  of  development 
and  growth. 

A  valuable  ordinance  passed  in  Prussia,  in  1826,  and  renewed  in  1846,  re- 
quires a  director  of  a  seminary  to  travel  about  once  a  year,  and  visit  a  certain 
part  of  the  schools  within  his  circuit.    He  makes  himself  acquainted  wiih  the 
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State  of  the  school,  listeos  to  the  instnictlon  given,  takes  part  himself  in  the 
same,  and  gives  to  the  teacher  such  hints  for  improvement  as  his  observation 
may  sagrgest.  The  results  of  his  vearly  visits  hejpresents  in  the  form  of  a  re- 
port to  the  school  authorities  of  tlie  provioce.  This  occasional  visitation  is 
venr  useful  in  clearing  up  the  dark  comers  of  the  land,  correcting  abuses,  and 
giving  an  impulse,  from  time  to  time,  to  teachers,  who  might  otherwise  sink  into 
apathy  and  neglect  To  render  the  efficacy  of  the  seminaries  more  complete, 
it  is  provided  that  at  the  end  of  three  years  after  leaving  the  seminary,  the 
y  jung  teachers  shall  return  to  pass  a  second  examination.  And  further,  by  an 
ordinance  In  1896,  it  is  provided,  'To  the  end,  that  the  beneficial  influence  of 
the  seminarv  may  extend  itself  to  those  teachers  already  esiablinhed,  who  either 
require  Airther  instruction,  or  who  in  their  own  cultivation  and  skill  in  oflice 
do  nut  advance,  perhaps  even  recede;  it  is  required  that  such  teachers  be  re- 
called into  the  seminary  for  a  shorter  or  longer  time,  as  may  be  needful  for 
them,  in  order,  either  to  pass  through  a  whole  methodical  course,  or  to  prac- 
tice themselves  in  particular  departments  of  instruction.'  By  this  organization 
it  is  very  easy  to  see  that  the  whole  system  of  popular  instruction  is  brought 
under  the  influence  of  the  most  able  teachers ;  their  skill  is  made  to  tell  upon 
the  character  of  the  class;  and  the  assurance  is  given  that  the  work  of  educa- 
tion is  advancing  surely  and  consequently  toward  perfection. 

It  is  only  by  the  distinct  division  of  the  objects  of  human  industry  and  knowl- 
edge, into  separate  arts  and  sciences,  that  their  advancement  can  be  insured. 
The  necessity  for  the  division  of  labor  in  the  mechanic  arts  is  well  enough  un- 
derstood. A  necessity  for  this  division,  in  intellectual  pursuits,  exists  in  a  by 
BO  means  less  degree.  So  long  as  the  science  of  education  depends  for  its  de- 
velopment upon  the  casual  contributions  of  men  of  all  professions,  without 
being  made  the  business  of  any,  it  must  grope  its  way  hither  and  thither  by  the 
light  of  occasional  flashes,  instead  of  being  guided  on  by  a  steady  flame. 

The  views  of  certain  men  on  education  are  known  among  u.s,  but  so  far  is 
pedagogics  firom  being  cultivated  as  a  science,  we  feel  oumelves  as  yet  hardly 
authorized  to  use  the  word.  I  am  far  from  denyingthat  we  have  many  very 
good  teachers :  but  they  stand  separate  and  alone.  Their  influence  rarely  ex- 
tends beyond  the  sphere  of  their  own  schools.  Their  experience  has  furnished 
them  with  excellent  practical  rules  for  their  own  procedure,  but  these  rules 
have  perhaps  never  oeen  expressed  in  words,  mucn  less  their  truth  demon- 
strated by  a  reduction  of  the  same  to  scientific  principles.  They  are  content  to 
be  known  as  possessing  the  mysterious  talent  of  a  skillful  teacher,  and  their 
wisdom  dies  with  them.  It  is  owing  to  the  isolated  position  in  which  teachers 
by  profession  find  themselves,  that  the  didactic  skill  they  may  have  acouired, 
even  when  it  rises  above  the  character  of  a  blind  faculty,  and  is  founaed  on 
the  enlightened  conclusions  of  science,  still  remains  almost  without  influence 
on  the  wrong  Ideas  in  education  which  may  be  in  vogue  around  them.  To 
quote  a  remark  of  Dr.  Hamisch :  '  we  have  had,  now  and  then,  capable  teach- 
ers without  possessing  seminaries:  we  still  find  such  singiff  in  states  which  yet 
have  no  seminaries,  but  it  can  not  be  denied  that  seminaries  are  most  efiectual 
levers  for  elevating  the  condition  of  common  schoolSi  and  such  they  have  sufii- 
eienily  proved  themselves  to  be  in  latter  years.'" 

************ 

"  How  far  may  we  avail  ourselves  of  the  German  plan  of  popular  education  1 
It  will  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  Prussian  system  is  so  far  volunury  that  it  is 
left  entirely  to  the  parent  where,  and  in  what  manner,  his  child  shall  be  edu- 
cated, only  requiring  that  the  years,  irom  six  till  fourteen,  shall  be  devoted  to 
instruction,  and  that  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge  shall  be  obtained.  The 
Swiss  republics  have  placed  their  public  schools  on  the  same  basis  that  the 
German  states  have  done,  their  laws  are  essentially  the  same,  and  teachers 
have  therefore,  there  as  well  as  in  Germany,  the  character  of  public  servants. 
The  great  feature  of  the  Prussian  system,  which  it  is  both  suitable  and  highly 
desirable  for  us  to  imitate,  is  that  which  I  have  already  described,  namely :  the 
provision  therein  made  for  the  education  of  common  school  teachers.  This 
appears  to  me  the  only  radical  refonm,  and  the  only  means  of  putting  public 
education  in  a  steadv  and  consequent  train  of  improvement. 

To  apply  to  ourselves  the  advantages  which  I  have  already  stated  as  flowing 
from  this  measure— It  will  raise  the  employment  of  teaching  among  us  to  a 
fegular  profession,  and  introduce  generally  con.sistent  and  rauonal  methods  of 
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instrncting.  It  will  create  among  teachen,  devotion  to  their  office,  and  a  de- 
sire for  co-operatioa.  This  desire  will  manifest  itself  in  the  oi^ganization  of 
unions  for  conference,  and  in  the  establishment  and  support  of  many  periodicals. 
The  higher  character  of  teachers,  and  the  improved  state  of  the  schoolS:  will 
bring  them  respect,  and  a  better  remaneratiou  for  their  services.  The  higher 
value  set  upon  education,  ihe  immense  contrast  between  the  efficac]^  of  a  con- 
stant, and  that  of  a  half-yearly  school,  and  I  must  add,  the  impassiMUh/  of  get- 
ting good  Uachjersfor  the  latter,  will  gradually  do  away  with  this  great  evil  under 
whicli  our  school  system  suffers.  The  permanent  settlement  of  teachers,  ren- 
dering much  less  the  annual  accession  to  tlie  profession  necessary  4o  keep  the 
schools  supplied,  will,  as  I  have  shown,  obviate  all  difficulty  on  the  score  of 
numbers.  The  science  of  the  human  mind  and  its  cultivation,  this  vitally  im- 
portant branch  of  a  nation's  literature,  will  be  developed  among  us,  and  its 
Dlessings  will  be  richly  manifested  in  the  better  cultivation  of  all  the  sciences 
and  arts  of  life. 

Such  is  a  scanty  outline  of  the  benefits  which  the  experience  of  other  coun- 
tries, and  reason,  show  us  will  follow  the  proper  education  of  our  teachers.  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  Germany  has  already  realized  all  th&se  benefits.  It  is 
important  to  observe  that  the  reform  in  education  in  this  country,  goes  out  from 
the  government,  not  from  the  people  themselves,  who  rather  passively  submit 
to  its  operation,  than  actively  co-operate  in  giving  it  efficacy.  This,  with  other 
grounds  before  stated,  necessarily  make  popular  educ4ition  m  Germany  produc- 
tive of  less  results  than  in  our  own  countiy.     *     * 

In  the  establishment  of  teachers*  seminaries,  their  utility  and  success  will  de- 
pend entirely  upon  their  appropriate  and  perfect  organization.  False  economy 
nas  oAen  attempted  to  provide  for  the  education  of  primary  teachers,  by 
making  the  semmary  an  appendage  to  a  high  school,  or  an  academy.  Thirty 
years  ago  this  arrangement  was  not  uncommon  in  Germany :  and  later  the  experi- 
ment has  been  tried  in  the  State  of  New  York.  *  *  If  it  were  needed,  to 
strengthen  the  evidence  of  the  inefficiency  of  this  system,  I  might  easily  quote 
the  testimony  of  the  most  able  teachers  of  Germany  to  this  effect.  Perhaps  no 
department  of  education  requires  a  more  peculiar  treatment,  and  more  calls  for 
the  undivided  zeal  and  energy  of  those  who  have  the  conduct  of  it,  than  the 
preparation  of  teachers. 

Every  thing  depends  on  making  the  seminaries  for  teachers,  separate  and 
independent  establishments,  with  a  careful  provision  for  a  thorough,  theoretical 
and  practical  preparation  for  all  the  duties  of  the  common  school.  In  the  ex- 
periment of  introducing  teachers*  seminaries  into  our  country,  there  is  a  dan- 
Ser  that  we  shall  be  too  sparine  in  the  number  of  teachers  employed  in  con- 
ucting  them.  Seminaries  conducted  by  one  or  two  teachers  can  not  be  other- 
wise than  imperfect;  and  while  but  little  good  would  come  from  them,  there  is 
great  danger  that  their  failure  would  serve  to  bring  the  cause  into  disrepute." 


IE  COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Uf  THB  PUMARY  SCHOOLS 
or  •BuiAinr. 


Rev.  Calvia  E.  Stowe,  D.D.,ia  1839,  whUe  Professor  of  Biblical 
Literature  in  Lane  Seminary,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  visited  Eorope,  and  on 
his  retura  submitted  to  the  Greneral  Assembly  of  Ohio,  in  December, 
1839,  a  "  Report  on  Elementary  Public  Instruction  in  Europe,"  in  whicl^ 
he  thus  describes  the  course  of  instruction  pursued  in  the  Primary 
Schools  of  Germany,  particularly  of  Prussia  and  Wirtemburg. 

The  whole  ooam  oompriaet  eisfat  yean,  sod  inoliidee  ohildren  from  tfce  ngm 
of  MX  tt>  fourteen ;  and  it  ii  diyided  into  four  psrte,  of  two  years  each.  It  is  a 
first  principle,  that  the  children  be  well  accommodated  as  to  house  and  fomiture. 
The  school-room  most  be  well  oonstruoted,  the  seats  convenient,  and  the  scholara 
made  comfortable,  and  kept  interested.  The  younger  pupils  are  kept  at  school 
but  four  hours  in  the  day — ^two  in  the  morning  and  two  in  the  evening,  with  a 
reoess  at  the  dose  of  eadi  hour.  The  older,  six  hours,  broken  by  recesses  m 
often  as  is  necessaiy.  Most  of  the  school-houses  have  a  bathing-plaoe.  a  garden, 
and  a  mechanic's  shop  attached  to  them,  to  promote  the  cleanliness  and  h^th  or 
the  children,  and  to  aid  in  mechanical  anid  agricultural  instruction.  It  will  ba 
seen  by  the  schedule  which  foUows,  that  a  vast  amouut  of  instruction  is  given 
during  these  eight  years;  and  lest  it  should  seem  that  so  many  branches  must 
confuse  the  young  mmd,  and  that  they  mast  necessarily  be  but  partially  taught,  I 
will  say,  in  the  outset,  that  the  industry,  skill,  and  energy  of  teachers  regularly 
trained  to  their  business,  and  depending  entirdy  upon  it ;  the  modes  of  tcMhing^ 
the  habit  of  always  finisning  whatever  is  begun  ;  the  petisot  method  which  ispre> 
served;  the  entire  puDCtualiiy  and  regularity  of  attendance  on  the  partof  tha 
scholars ;  and  other  things  of  this  kind,  fiieilitate  a  rapidity  and  exactness  of  ao* 
quisition  and  discipline,  which  may  well  seem  incredible  to  those  who  have  never 
witnessed  it 

The  greatest  care  is  taken  that  acquisition  do  noi  go  beyond  discipline ;  and 
that  the  taxation  of  mind  be  kept  entirdy  and  dearly  within  the  oonstitutiQiial 
capacity  of  mental  and  physical  endurance.  The  stupes  must  never  weaiy,  but 
always  interest ;  the  appetite  for  knowledge  must  never  be  doyed,  but  be  kept 
always  sharp  and  eager.  These  purposes  are  gradually  aided  by  the  fluent 
interchange  of  topics,  and  by  lively  conversational  exercises.  Before  the  cmld  Is 
even  permitted  to  learn  his  letters,  he  is  under  conversational  instruction,  fre- 

Juently  for  six  months  or  a  year ;  and  then  a  single  week  Is  snffident  to  mtro- 
uee  him  into  intdligible  and  accurate  plain  reading. 

Every  week  is  systematically  divided,  and  every  hour  appropriated.  Hie 
scheme  for  the  week  is  written  on  a  large  sheet  of  paper,  and  fixed  in  a  promi- 
nent part  of  the  schod-room,  so  that  every  scholar  knows  what  his  business  will 
be  for  every  hour  in  the  week ;  and  the  phm  thus  marked  out  is  rigidly  followed. 

Tliroogh  all  the  parts  of  the  course  there  are  firequent  reviews  and  repetitiona, 
that  the  impreauons  left  on  the  mind  may  be  distinct,  lively,  snd  permanent. 
Tlie  exercises  of  the  day  are  always  commenced  and  dosed  widi  a  short  prayer ; 
and  the  Bible  and  hymn-book  are  the  first  Tdumes  put  into  the  pupils*  hands ; 
and  these  books  they  alwaya  retain  and  keep  in  constant  use  during  the  whola 
progress  of  their  educatkm. 

Tlie  generd  outline  of  the  dght  Years'  course  is  neariy  as  follows : 

I.  jPVrfl  part^  •/  two  ysort,  induding  eiUdrtnfrom  wis  to  eight  yean  Ms 
fiur  frineipal  ftrancAf a ,  namely : 

1.  Logical  exercises,  or  ord  teaching  in  the  exercise  of  the  powers  of  ubsaifa» 
tkm  and  expression,  including  rdigknis  insiniotioQ  and  tha  singbg  of  hynma 

8.   Elements  of  reading. 

8.  Elementa  of  writing. 

4.   Elements  of  number,  or  arithmetic 
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n.  Second  partj  of  two  yearo^  including  children  from  eight  to  ten  yeart 
old — eeven  principal  branchee^  namely  : 
!.   Exercises  in  reading. 

2.  Exercises  in  writing. 

3.  Religious  and  moral  instroctton,  in  seleot  Bible  narntiTea, 

4.  LAngoage,  or  grammar. 

5.  Numbers,  or  arithmetic. 

6.  Doctrine  of  space  and  form,  or  geometry. 

7.  Singing  by  note,  or  elements  of  music. 

III.  Third  part,  of  two  yearOy  including  children  from  ten  to  twelve  yeare 
old — eight  principal  branehee,  namely : 

1.  Exercises  in  reading  and  elocution. 

2.  Exercises  in  ornamental  writing,  preparatoiy  to  drawing. 

3.  Religious  instruction  in  the  connected  Bible  history. 

4.  Language,  or  grammar,  with  parsing. 

5.  Real  instruction,  or  knowledge  of  Nature  and  the  external  world,  including 
the  first  elements  of  the  sciences  and  the  arts  of  life — of  geography  and  history. 

6.  Aritbtbetic  continued  through  fractions  and  the  rules  of  proportion. 

7.  Geometry — doctrine  of  magnitudes  and  measures. 

8.  Singing  and  science  of  yocal  and  instrumental  music. 

IV.  Fourth  part,  of  two  years,  including  children  from  ten  to  twelve  yeare 
old — eix  principal  oraneheOj  namely : 

1.  Religious  instruction  in  the  religions  obseiration  of  Nature;  the  life  and 
discourses  of  Jesus  Christ ;  the  history  of  the  Christian  relirion,  in  connection 
with  the  contemporary  civil  history ;  and  the  doctrines  of  Christianity. 

2.  Knowledge  of  the  world,  and  of  mankind,  indudmg  civil  society,  elements 
of  law,  agriculture,  mechanic  arts,  manufactures,  &c, 

3.  Language,  and  exercises  in  composition. 

4.  Application  of  arithmetic  and  the  mathematics  to  the  bnsinesB  of  fife, 
including  surveying  and  civil  engineering. 

5.  Elements  of  drawing. 

6.  Exercises  in  singing,  and  the  science  of  music. 

We  subjoin  a  few  specimens  of  the  mode  of  teaching  under  several  of  the  aboTO 
divisions. 

I.   First  part — children  from  eix  to  eight  yeare  of  age. 

1.  Conversations  between  the  teacher  and  pupils,  intended  to  exercise  the 
powers  of  observation  and  expression. 

The  teacher  brings  the  children  around  him,  and  engages  fhem  in  a  familiar 
conversation  with  himself.  He  generally  addresses  them  all  together,  and  they 
all  reply  simultaneously ;  but,  whenever  necessary,  he  addresses  an  individual, 
and  requires  the  individual  to  answer  alone.  He  first  directs  their  attention  to 
the  di&rent  objects  in  the  school-room,  their  position,  form,  color,  size,  materials 
of  which  they  are  made,  &c.,  and  requires  precise  and  accurate  descriptions.  He 
then  requires  them  to  notice  the  various  objects  that  meet  their  eye  in  the  way  to 
their  respective  homes  ;  and  a  description  of  these  objects,  and  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  saw  them,  will  form  the  subject  of  the  next  raoming^s  lesson. 
Tlien  the  house  in  which  they  Ifve,  the  shop  in  which  their  father  works,  the 
garden  in  which  they  walk,  &c.,  will  be  the  subject  of  the  successive  lessons; 
and  in  this  way  for  sii  months  or  a  year,  the  children  are  tauffht  to  study  thinge^ 
to  use  their  own  powers  of  observation,  and  speak  with  readiness  and  accuracy, 
before  books  are  put  mto  their  hands  at  all.  A  few  specimens  will  make  the 
nature  and  utility  of  this  mode  of  teaching  perfecUy  obvious. 

In  a  school  in  Berlin,  a  boy  has  assigned  him  for  a  lesson,  a  description  of  the 
remarkable  objects  in  certain  directions  from  the  school-house,  which  is  situated  in 
Dttle  Cathedral  street.  He  proceeds  as  follows :  "  When  I  come  out  of  the 
school-house  into  Dttle  Cathedral  street,  and  turn  to  the  right,  I  soon  pass  on  my 
left  hand  the  Maria  Place,  the  Gymnasium,  and  the  Anklam  Gate.  When  I 
oonie  out  of  littie  Cathedral  street,  I  see  on  my  left  hand  the  White  Parade 
Place,  and  within  that,  at  a  Cttle  distance,  the  beautiful  statue  of  Frederick  the 
Great,  King  of  Prussia.  It  is  made  of  white  marble,  and  stands  on  a  pedestal  of 
▼arie|p&ted  marble,  and  ii  fenced  in  with  an  iron  railing.    From  here,  I  have  on 
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my  fight  «  woaaA  plaoft,  which  »  «  oontiDaatkm  of  the  Burade  Flaoe ;  and  at  the 
end  of  thb,  near  the  walLI  see  St.  Peter*i  Charoh,  or  the  Wall-street  Chiiroh« 
aa  it  b  aometimes  oaOed.  Thb  charoh  has  a  green  yard  bdbre  it,  planted  with 
tfwa,  which  m  called  the  Wall  Charoh  Yard.  St.  Peter^s  Charoh  is  the  oldest 
charoh  in  the  city ;  it  has  a  little  round  tower,  which  looks  groen,  beoaose  it  is 
mostly  corered  with  copper,  which  is  made  gmn  by  exposare  to  the  weather. 
When  I  go  oat  of  the  school-house  to  the  lower  part  of  Little  Cathedral  street, 
by  the  Ottl-market,  through  Shoo  street  and  Carriage  street,  I  come  to  the 
(>k9Ue.  The  Castle  is  a  brge  building,  with  two  small  towers,  and  is  built  around  n 
square  yard,  which  is  called  the  Castle-yard.  In  the  Castle  there  are  two  churoheS| 
and  the  King  and  his  Nfinisters  of  State,  and  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  the  Consistory  of  the  Church,  hold  their  meetings  there.  Fhmi  the 
Coal-market,  I  go  through  Shoe  street  to  the  Ilay-market,  and  adjoining  thia  is 
the  New-market,  which  was  formed  after  St  Nicholases  Church  was  burnt,  which 
formerly  stood  in  that  place.  Between  the  llay-market  and  the  New-market  is 
the  City  Ilall,  where  the  officers  and  magistrates  of  the  city  hold  their  nieetinga." 

If  a  garden  is  given  toacbtts  for  « lesson,  they  are  asked  thesiieof  the  garden; 
its  shape,  which  they  may  draw  on  a  sla^  with  a  pencil }  whether  tbere  nre 
trees  in  it ;  what  the  dU&rent  parts  of  a  tree  are  }  what  parts  grow  in  the  spring, 
and  what  parts  decay  in  autumn,  and  what  parte  remain  the  same  throQghoot  the 
winter ;  whether  any  of  the  trees  are  fruit  trees ;  what  fhiits  they  hemt ;  when 
they  ripen ;  how  thejr  k)ok  and  taste ;  whether  the  fruit  be  wholesome  or  other- 
wise ;  whether  it  is  prudent  to  cat  much  of  it ;  what  plants  and  roots  there  are  in 
the  garden,  and  what  use  ia  made  of  them  ;  what  flowers  there  are,  and  how  they 
look,  &C.  The  teacher  may  then  read  them  the  description  of  the  garden  of 
Edtm  in  the  second  chapteiwof  Genesis — sing  a  hymn  wiUi  them,  the  imi^ry  of 
which  is  taken  from  the  fruits  and  blossoms  S  a  garden,  and  explain  to  them  how 
kind  and  bountiful  God  ia«  who  gives  us  such  wholesome  plants  and  fruits,  and 
inch  beautiful  6owers  for  our  nourishmont  and  gratiScation. 

The  external  heuTcns  also  make  an  interesting  lesson.  TTie  sky — its  appear- 
ance and  color  at  diftrent  times ;  the  douds— their  color,  their  Tarying  form  and 
movements ;  the  sun — its  risinff  and  setting,  its  oonoealment  by  clouds,  its  warm- 
ing the  earth  and  giving  it  lin  and  fertility,  its  great  heat  in  summer,  and  th» 
danger  of  being  expiaed  to  it  unprotected  ;  the  moon — its  appearance  by  nioht,. 
fttU,  gibbous,  h«rned ;  its  occasional  absence  from  the  heavens ;  the  stars  their 
shining,  diflR»rence  among  them,  their  number,  distance  from  ns,  &c  In  thi» 
connection  the  teacher  may  read  to  them  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  IWma^ 
and  other  passages  of  Scripture  of  that  kind,  sing  with  them  a  hymn  celebrating 
the  glory  of  GtM  in  the  creation,  and  enforce  the  moral  bearing  of  such  contei»- 
plations  by  appropriate  remarks.  A  very  common  lesson  is,  the  fomily  and  fomily 
duties,  love  to  parents,  love  to  brothers  and  sisters,  conduding  with  appropriate 
passsgps  from  Scripture,  and  ainging  a  ftmily  hymn. 

2.  Elements  of  reading. 

After  a  suitable  time  spent  in  the  exercises  above  described,  the  children  pro- 
ceed to  learn  the  elements  of  reading.  The  first  step  is  to  exercise  the  organs  of 
sound  tiU  they  have  perfect  command  of  their  vocal  powers ;  and  this,  after  the 
previous  discipline  in  conversation  and  singing,  is  a  task  soon  accomplished.  They 
are  then  taught  to  utter  distinctly  all  the  vowel  sounds.  The  characters  or  letters 
representing  these  sounds  are  then  shown  and  described  to  them,  till  the  form 
and  power  of  each  arc  diatinctly  impressed  upon  their  memories.  The  same 
process  is  then  gone  through  in  resoect  to  dipthongs  and  consonantsi  Last  of  all, 
after  having  acquired  a  definite  and  distinct  view  of  the  different  lounds,  and  of 
the  forms  of  the  letters  which  respectively  represent  these  sounds,  they  are  tansht 
the  names  of  these  letters,  with  the  distinct  understanding  that  the  ncsw  of  a  wt- 
ier  and  the  power  of  « letter  are  two  very  difierent  things. 

They  are  now  prepared  to  commence  reading.  The  letters  are  printed  in  hurge 
form,  on  square  cards ;  the  class  stands  up  before  «  sort  of  Tack ;  the  teacher 
holds  the  cards  in  his  hand,  nlaoes  one  upon  the  rack,  and  a  conversation  of  thia 
kind  passes  between  him  and  hia  pupils :  What  letter  is  that  7  H.  He  pfawea 
another  on  the  rack.  What  letter  is  that  T  A.  I  now  put  these  two  letters  to- 
gi'ther,  thus,  (moving  the  cards  close  together,)  11  A.  What  aound  do  these  two 
letters  signify  t  ifa.    There  is  another  letter,    \llkat  letter  ia  that?  (pntlii^  it  OA 
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the  nek.)  R  I  now  pai  this  third  letter  to  the  other  two,  thns,  HAR.  What 
•ouDd  do  the  three  letters  make  T  Har.  There  ii  another  letter.  What  is  it  ? 
D.  I  join  this  letter  to  the  other  three,  thus,  HARD.  What  do  they  all  make  ? 
Hard.  Then  he  proceeds  in  the  same  wav  with  the  lettAv  F-I-S-T;  joins  these 
foar  letters  to  the  preceding  fbur,  HARD-'FIST,  and  the  pnpib  pronounce,  Hard- 
fut  Then  with  Uie  letters  S  and  D,  and  joins  these  two  to  the  proceeding  eighL 
'  and  the  pupils  pronounce,  Hard-JUted.  In  this  way  they  are  taught  to  read 
words  of  any  length,  (for  you  may  easily  add  to  the  above,  N-E-S-S,  and  make 
Hard'fistedne§»)^-^e  longest  as  easily  as  the  shortest ;  and  in  fiict  tliey  learn 
thdr  letters ;  they  leam  to  read  words  of  one  syllable  and  of  several  syllables,  and 
to  read  in  plain  reading,  by  the  same  process,  at  the  same  moment  After  having 
completed  a  sentence,  or  several  sentences,  with  the  cards  and  rack,  they  then 
proceed  to  read  the  same  words  and  sentences  in  their  spelling-books. 

3.  Elements  of  writing. 

Tlie  pupils  are  Srst  taught  the  right  position  of  the  arms  and  body  in  writing, 
the  proper  method  of  holding  the  pen,  &c. ;  and  are  exercised  on  these  points  till 
their  habits  are  formed  correctly.  The  different  marks  used  in  writing  are  then 
exhibited  to  them,  from  the  simple  point  or  straight  line,  to  the  most  complex 
figure.  The  variations  of  form  and  position  which  they  are  capable  of  assuming, 
and  the  different  parts  of  which  the  complex  figures  are  composed,  are  carefully 
described,  and  the  student  is  taught  to  imitate  them,  beginning  with  the  most 
simple ;  then  the  separate  parts  of  the  complex,  then  the  joining  of  tne  several 
parts  to  a  whole,  u'.th  his  pencil  and  slate.  After  having  acquired  ftcility  in  this 
exercise,  he  u  prepared  to  write  with  his  ink'  and  paper.  The  copy  is  written 
upon  the  blackboard ;  the  paper  is  laid  before  each  member  of  the  class,  and 
each  has  his  pen  ready  in  his  hand,  awaiting  the  word  of  his  teacher.  If  the 
copy  be  the  simple  point,  or  line  |  ,  the  teacher  repeats  the  syllable  one^  one,  slow- 
ly at  first,  and  with  gradually  increasing  speed,  and  at  each  repetition  of  the  sound 
die  pupils  write.  In  this  way  they  learn  to  make  the  marik  both  correctly  and 
rapidly.  If  the  figure  to  be  copied  consists  of  two  strokes,  (thns,  ;,)  the  teacher 
pronounces  one,  two — one,  twOy  slowly  at  first,  and  then  rapidly,  as  before ;  and 
the  pupils  make  the  first  mark,  and  then  the  second,  at  the  sound  of  each  syllable, 
as  before.  If  the  figure  consist  of  three  strokes,  (thus,  t,)  the  teacher  pronounces 
ofie,  two,  three,  and  the  pupils  write  as  before.  80  when  they  come  to  make  let- 
ters, the  letter  a  has  five  strokes,  thus,  a.  When  that  is  the  copy,  the  teacher 
says,  deliberately,  one,  two,  three,  four,  five,  and  at  the  sound  of  each  syllable  the 
diflerent  strokes  composing  the  letter  are  made  ;  the  speed  of  utterance  is  grad- 
ually accelerated,  till  finally  the  a  is  made  very  quickly,  and  at  the  same  time 
neatly.  By  this  method  of  teaching,  a  pkun,  neat,  and  quick  hand,  is  easily 
acquired. 

4.  Elemento  of  number,  or  arithmetic. 

In  this  branch  of  instruction  I  saw  no  improvements  in  the  mode  of  teaching 
not  already  substantially  introduced  into  the  best  schools  of  our  own  country.  I 
need  not,  therefore,  enter  into  any  details  respecting  them,  excepting  so  (ar  as  to 
say  that  the  student  is  taught  to  demonstrate,  and  perfectly  to  tmderstand,  the 
reason  and  nature  of  evenr  rule  before  he  uses  it 

n.  Second  part — ehilmnfrom  eight  to  ten  yearo  of  age, 

1.  Exercises  in  reading. 

The  object  of  these  exercises,  in  this  part  of  the  course,  is  to  acquire  the  habit 
of  reading  with  accuracy  and  readiness,  with  due  regard  to  punctuation,  and  with 
reference  to  orthography.  Sometimes  the  whole  class  read  together,  and  some- 
times an  individual  by  himself,  in  order  to  accustom  them  to  both  modes  of  read- 
ing, and  to  secure  the  advantages  of  both.  The  sentence  is  first  gone  through 
with  in  the  class,  by  distinctly  spelling  each  word  as  it  occurs ;  then  by  pronounc- 
ing each  word  distinctly  without  spelling  it ;  a  third  time  by  pronouncing  the 
words  and  mentioning  the  punctuation  points  as  they  occur.  A  fourth  time,  the 
sentence  is  read  vrith  the  proper  pauses  indicated  by  the  punctuation  points,  with- 
out mentioning  them.*  Finally,  the  same  sentence  is  read  with  particular  attention 
to  the  intonations  of  the  voice.  Thus  one  thing  is  taken  at  a  time,  and  pupils 
must  become  thorough  in  each  as  it  occurs,  before  they  proceed  to  the  next 
One  great  benefit  of  the  class  reading  together  is,  that  each  individual  has  the 
same  amount,  if  erereiiie  v  ^  be  were  the  only  one  tmder  instniotion,  his  attentwift 
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Oftn  never  fiilter,  and  no  pert  of  the  lenon  eaoapes  liiin.  A  skillful  teacher,  once 
accostomed  to  this  mode  of  reading,  can  ss  easily  detect  any  foult,  mispronuncia- 
tion, or  negligence,  m  any  individiud,  as  if  that  individoal  were  reading  alone. 

llie  process  is  tometimes  shortened,  and  the  sentence  read  only  three  times, 
namely  :  **  according  to  the  words,  according  to  the  ponctnation,  according  to  the 
life." 

2.  Exercises  in  writing. 

The  pnpils  proceed  to  write  copies  fai  jcining-faand,  both  large  and  small,  the 
principles  of  teaching  being  essentially  as  described  in  the  first  part  of  the  course. 
Tlie  great  object  here  is,  to  obtain  a  neat,  swift,  bnsineas  hand.  Sometimes,  with- 
out a  copy,  they  write  ih>m  the  dictation  of  the  teacher ;  and  in  most  cases  in- 
struction in  orthography  and  punctuation  is  combined  with  that  in  penmanship. 
They  are  also  taught  to  make  and  mend  their  own  pens,  and  in  doing  this  to  be 
economical  of  their  qullb. 

3.  Religtoos  and  moral  instruction  in  select  Bible  narrAtives. 

In  this  branch  of  teaching  the  methods  are  various,  and  the  teacher  adopts  the 
method  best  adapted,  in  his  judgement,  to  the  particular  circumstances  of  his  own 
school,  or  to  the  special  objects  which  he  may  have  in  view  with  a  particular  class. 
Sometimes  he  calls  the  class  around  him,  and  relates  to  them  in  hb  own  language, 
some  of  the  simple  narratives  of  the  Bible,  or  reads  it  to  them  in  the  words  of 
the  Bible  itself,  or  directs  one  of  the  children  to  read  it  aloud ;  and  then  follows  a 
friendly,  familiar  conversation  between  him  and  the  class  respectinff  the  narrative ; 
their  little  doubts  are  proposed  and  resolved,  their  questions  put  and  answered,  and 
the  teacher  unfulds  the  moral  and  religious  instruction  to  be  derived  from  the  les- 
son, and  illustrates  it  by  appropriate  quotations  from  the  didactic  and  preceptive 
parts  of  the  Scripture.  Sometimes  he  explains  to  the  class  a  particular  virtue  or 
vice,  a  truth  or  a  duty ;  and  after  having  clearly  shown  what  it  is,  he  takes  some 
Bible  narrative  which  strongly  illustrates  the  point  in  discussion,  reads  it  to  them, 
and  directs  their  attention  to  it,  with  special  reference  to  the  preceding  narrative. 

A  specimen  or  two  of  these  different  methods  will  best  show  what  they  are. 

(a)  Read  the  narrative  of  the  birth  of  Christ,  as  given  by  Luke,  ii.  1-20.  Ob- 
serve, Christ  was  born  for  the  salvation  of  men,  so  also  for  the  salvation  of  chil- 
dren. Christ  is  the  children's  friend.  Heaven  rejoices  in  the  good  of  men. 
Jesus,  though  so  great  and  glorious,  makes  his  appearance  in  a  moat  humble  con- 
dition.   He  is  the  teacher  of  the  poor,  as  well  as  of  the  rich. 

With  these  remarks  compare  other  texts  of  the  Bible. 


Joo  ill  16.    "  For  God  so  loved  the  world  that  be  fsve  bis  onlf  begotten  Son,  that  \ 
ever  believeth  In  him  should  not  perish,  bat  have  everlattlnjr  life." 

1.  J  no.  !▼.  9  » la  thin  was  manifealed  the  love  of  God  toward  us ;  because  that  God  sent 
bis  only  begotten  Bon  into  the  world,  that  we  mif  ht  live  through  him." 

Mark  x.  14.  15.  **  But  when  Jesus  saw  it  be  was  much  displeased,  and  said  unto  them, 
Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  me,  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  God.  Verihr  I  mj  unto 
you.  whosoever  ahall  nol  receive  the  kingdom  of  God  as  a  little  child,  b«  riMll  not  enter 
therein." 

And  the  lesson  is  concluded  with  singing  a  Christmas  hymn. 

Jesus  feeds  five  thousand  men  :  Jno.  vi.  1-14. 

God  can  bleas  a  little  so  that  It  will  do  great  good. 

Economy  su^rs  nothing  to  be  k)st— other  texts:  I^  cxlv.  15, 16. 

**  The  ejes  of  all  wait  upon  thee ;  and  thou  givest  them  their  meat  In  due  season." 
**Thou  openeet  thy  hand,  and  aatisHest  the  desire  of  every  living  thing." 
Matt.  vi.  31-33.  **  Therefore  take  no  thoocht,  eaylng,  what  ahall  we  eati  or,  What  shsll 
we  drink  1  or,  Wherewithtil  ahall  we  be  clothed  1  (for  aAer  all  these  things  do  the  Gentiles 
seek  :)  for  vour  heavenly  Father  knoweth  that  ye  have  need  of  all  these  thUin.  Dut  wek  ye 
first  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  his  rlghteouaaen ;  and  all  these  things  shall  be  added  unto 
you." 

Story  of  Cain  and  Abel.    Gen.  iv.  1-16. 

R§mark9. — Two  men  may  do  the  same  thing  externally,  and  yet  the  merit  of 
their  acts  be  very  difl&rent.  God  looks  at  the  heart  Be  careful  not  to  cherish 
envy  or  ill  will  in  the  heart  You  know  not  to  what  crimes  they  may  lead  you. 
Remorse  and  misery  of  the  fratricide — other  texts.  Matt  'xv.  19.  Heb.  xi.  4. 
1  Jno.  iii.  12.    Job.  xxxiv.  32. 

•*  For  out  of  the  heart  proceed  evil  Iboughts,  murders,  sdutterics,  fomlcstions,  thefts,  talss 
witness,  blasphemies." 
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**  Bj  iaith  Abel  offered  unto  God  a  more  excellent  sacrifice  than  Cain,  by  which  he  obtalDed 
witneM  that  he  was  rif hteoua, Ood  testtfyinc  of  his  gifts:  and  by  it  be,  being  dead, yet 
S|>ealceth." 

"  Not  as  Cain,  who  was  of  that  wicked  one,  and  slew  his  brother.  And  wherefin-e  slew  he 
him  1    Because  his  own  works  were  eTil,  and  his  brother's  righteous." 

Story  of  Jesos  in  tbe  temple.    Luke  li.  41-52. 

Jesus  in  his  childhood  was  very  fond  of  learning,  (he  heard  and  asked  ques- 
tions.) God*s  word  was  his  delight,  he  undersUxM  what  he  heard  and  read, 
(men  were  astonished  at  his  understanding  and  answers.)  He  carefully  obeyed 
his  i)arent8y  (he  went  with  them  and  was  subject  to  them.)  And  as  be  grew  up, 
his  good  conduct  endeared  him  to  God  and  man.  Other  texts.  £ph.  ▼!.  1-4. 
Prov.  ill.  1-4. 

"Children!  obey  your  parents  in  tbe  Lord;  for  tbts  Is  right.  Honor  thy  father  and 
mother,  (which  is  tbe  first  commandment  with  promise.)  that  it  may  be  well  with  thee,  and 
thou  mayest  live  long  on  the  earth.  And  ye  fathers  !  provoke  not  your  children  to  wrath, 
but  bring  them  up  In  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord." 

'•  My  son,  forget  not  my  law  ;  but  let  thine  heart  Iceep  my  commandments:  For  length  of 
days,  and  long  fife,  and  peace*  shall  they  add  to  thee.  Let  not  mercy  and  truth  forsake  thee  :  - 
bind  them  about  thy  neck;  write  them  upon  tbe  table  of  thine  heart:  So  shalt  thou  find 
favor  and  good  uuderstkuding  In  the  sight  of  God  and  man.*' 

On  the  other  mode  of  teaching,  tbe  teacher,  for  example,  states  the  general 
truth,  that  God  protects  and  rewards  the  good,  and  punishes  the  bad.  In  illustra- 
tion of  this  he  reads  to  them  the  narrative  of  Daniel  in  the  lions*  den,  and  the 
death  which  overtook  his  wicked  accusers.  Dan.  vi.  In  illustration  of  the  same 
truth,  the  escape  of  Peter,  and  the  miserable  death  of  his  persecutes,  Herod,  may 
be  read.    Acts  xii. 

The  teacher  may  impress  upon  the  mind  of  his  class,  that  Hiligenoe,  scrupulous 
fidelity,  and  conscientious  self-control,  are  the  surest  guarantees  oi  success  in  life ; 
and,  in  illustration  of  the  statement,  read  the  narrative  of  Joseph^s  conduct  in  his 
master-s  house  in  Egypt,  and  in  the  prison,  and  the  results  of  it.  Cren.  xxxix. 
So,  also,  various  incidents  in  the  life  of  Jesus  may  be  used  to  great  advantage  in 
illustrating  difierent  virtues. 

It  is  recommended  that  tbe  teacher  employ,  in  his  instructioDs,  the  translation 
of  the  Scriptures  in  general  wse  among  the  people;  but  that  he  occasionally  take 
the  original  Scriptures  and  read  to  the  children,  in  his  own  translation,  and  some- 
times use  simple  translations  fh>m  different  authors,  that  children  may  early  learn 
to  notice  the  diversities  in  different  fiuthful  translations,  and  see  what  they  really 
amount  to. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe,  that  a  teacher  who  understands  his  business, 
and  is  faithful  to  his  trust,  will  scrupulously  abstain  fh)m  sectarian  peculiarities,  or 
from  casting  odium  on  the  tenets  of  any  of  the  Christian  denominations.  A  man 
who  bos  not  magnanimity  or  enlargement  of  mind  enough  for  this,  is  not  fit  to  be 
employed  as  a  teacher,  even  in  the  humblest  branches  of  knowledge. 

4.  I.iangaage,  or  grammar. 

The  knowledge  of  the  native  tongue,  the  ability  to  use  it  with  correctness,  facility, 
and  power,  is  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  c^m- 
mon  school  instruction.  It  is  the  principal  object  of  the  logical  exercisea^  or,  as 
they  may  be  justly  termed,  the  exercises  in  thinking  and  speaking^  already  des- 
cribed as  the  first  subject  of  study  in  the  first  part  ^  the  course,  l^fore  the  child 
has  begun  to  use  his  book  at  all. 

In  this  second  part  of  the  course,  grammar  is  taught  directly  and  scientifically, 
yet  by  no  means  in  a  dry  and  technical  manner.  On  the  contrary,  techni<»l 
terms  are  carefully  avoided,  till  the  child  has  become  familiar  with  the  nature  and 
use  of  the  things  designated  by  them,  and  he  is  able  to  use  them  as  the  names  of 
Ideas  which  have  a  definite  existence  in  his  mind,  and  not  as  a^ful  sounds,  dimly 
shadowing  forth  some  mysteries  of  science  into  which  he  has  no  power  to 
penetrate. 

The  first  object  is  to  illustrate  the  different  parts  of  speech,  such  as  the  noun, 
the  verb,  the  adjective,  the  adverb ;  and  this  is  done  by  engaging  the  pupil  in 
conversation,  and  leading  him  to  form  sentences  in  which  the  particular  parts  of 
speech  to  be  Vamcd  shall  be  the  most  important  word,  and  directing  his  attetittou 
to  the  nature  and  use  of  the  word  in  the  place  where  he  uses  it  For  example, 
let  us  suppose  the  nature  and  use  of  the  adverb  are  to  be  taught     The  teaclier 
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writes  upon  the  blackboard  the  words  "  here,  there,  netr,'*  Ae.  He  then  «ji, 
**  Children,  we  are  all  together  in  thie  room  ;  bv  whioh  of  the  words  on  the  black- 
board can  yoa  ezprees  thisf*  Children,  ^  We  are  all  here,"  Teacher,  *'  Now 
look  out  of  the  window  and  aee  the  church ;  what  can  yon  say  of  the  church 
with  the  second  word  on  the  blackboard  V*  Children.  **  The  chnroh  is  there," 
Teoeher,  ^  The  distance  between  ns  and  the  church  is  not  great ;  how  will  yon 
express  this  by  a  word  on  the  blackboard  T"  Children,  "  The  church  is  near," 
The  htsi  that  these  diflforent  words  express  the  same  sort  of  relations  is  then  ex- 
plained, and,  accordingly,  thai  they  belong  to  the  same  class,  or  are  the  same  pert 
of  speech.  The  yariations  of  these  wor£  are  next  explained.  **  Children,  you 
say  the  church  is  near,  but  there  is  a  shop  between  ns  and  the  church  :  what  will 
you  say  of  the  shop  7*'  Children.  ^  The  shop  is  nearer."  Teacher.  "  But  there 
is  a  fence  between  ns  and  the  shop.  Now  when  you  think  of  the  distance 
between  us,  the  shop  and  the  fence,  what  will  you  say  of  the  fence  f*  Children, 
"  The  fence  is  neareet,"  So  of  other  adverbs.  "  The  lark  sings  well.  Compare 
the  singing  of  the  lark  with  that  of  the  canary  bird.  Compare  the  singing  of  the 
nightingale  with  that  of  the  canary  bird."  Alter  all  the  difierent  sorts  of  adverbs 
and  their  variations  have  in  this  way  been  illustrated,  and  the  pupils  understand 
that  all  words  of  this  kind  are  called  adverhe,  the  definition  of  the  adverb  is  given 
as  it  stands  in  the  g^rammar,  and  the  book  is  put  into  their  famda  to  study  the 
chapter  on  this  topic.  In  this  way  the  pupil  understands  what  he  is  doing  at 
every  step  of  his  progress,  and  his  memory  is  never  burdened  with  mere  names, 
to  which  he  can  attach  no  definite  meaning. 

The  mode  of  teaching  the  subsequent  branches  is  fiiunded  on  the  aame  general 
principles,  and  it  may  not  be  neoeaaary  to  give  particular  examples. 

5.  Numbers,  or  arithmetic. 

6.  Doctrine  of  space  and  form,  or  geometry. 

7.  Singing  by  note,  or  elements  of  music. 

The  method  of  teachiuff  music  has  already  been  sucoessfully  rotroduoed  into  our 
own  State,  and  whoever  visits  the  schools  of  Messrs.  Mason  or  Solomon,  in  Cincin- 
nati, will  have  a  much  better  idea  of  what  it  is  than  any  description  can  give ; 
nor  will  any  one  who  visits  these  schools  entertain  a  doubt  that  all  children  from 
six  to  ten  years  of  age,  who  are  capable  of  learning  to  read,  are  capable  of  learn- 
ing to  sinff,  and  that  this  branch  of  instruction  can  be  introduced  into  all  our 
common  sonoob  with  the  greatest  advantage,  not  only  to  the  comfort  and  disci- 
pliue  of  the  pupils,  but  also  to  their  progress  in  their  other  studies. 

The  students  are  taught  fhun  the  blackboard.  The  different  sounds  are  repre- 
aented  by  lines  of  difierent  lenflths,  by  letters,  by  figures,  and  by  musical  notes ; 
and  the  pupib  are  thoroughly  drilled  on  each  successive  principle  before  proceed- 
ing tt>  the  next 

ni.  Third  parij  of  twa  year9 — children  from  ten  to  twelve. 

1.  Exercises  in  reading  and  elocution. 

The  objects  of  these  exercises,  in  this  psrt  of  the  coarse,  is  to  aecostom  the 
pupils  to  read  in  a  natural  and  impressive  manner,  so  as  to  bring  the  ftill  force  of 
the  sentiment  on  those  to  whom  they  read.  They  are  examined  in  modulation, 
emphasis,  and  the  various  intonations,  and  they  often  read  sentences  from  the 
blsckboard  in  which  the  various  modulations  are  expressed  by  musical  notes  or 
curved  lines* 

The  evils  of  drawling,  and  monotone  are  prevented  in  the  outset  by  the  method 
of  teaching,  particular^  the  practice  of  the  whole  class  reading  together  and 
keeping  time.  Short  and  pithy  sentences,  particularly  ihe  Book  of  Ptoyerbs,  ara 
recommended  as  admirably  adapted  to  exercises  of  this  kind. 

2.  Ornamental  writing,  introductory  to  drawing. 

The  various  kinds  of  ornamental  letters  are  here  practiced  upon,  giving  aceuraoy 
to  the  eye  and  steadiness  to  the  hand,  preparatory  to  skill  in  drawing,  which  comes 
into  the  next  part  of  the  course.  The  pupils  also  fmotioe  writing  sentences  and 
letters,  with  neatness,  rapidity,  and  correctness. 

3.  Religious  instruction  in  the  connected  Bible  history. 

The  dcwgn  here  is  to  give  to  the  student  a  full  and  oonneotad  view  of  the  whda 
Bible  histMy.  For  this  purpose  large  tables  are  made  out  and  bung  belore  the 
studenti.  These  taUea  are  generally  arranged  in  four  oolumns,  the  first  contain- 
ing the  names  of  the  distinguished  men  during  a  particular  period  of  Bible  history ; 
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the  seoond,  the  dates ;  the  third,  a  chrouological  register  of  eventB ;  and  the 
fourth,  the  particular  paMSges  of  the  Bible  where  the  history  of  theee  persons 
and  events  may  be  found.  With  these  tables  before  the  pupils,  the  teacher  him- 
self, in  his  own  words,  gives  a  brief  conversational  outline  of  the  principal  char- 
acters and  events  within  a  certain  period,  and  then  gives  directions  that  the  scrip- 
tural passages  referred  to  be  carefully  read.  Aftw  this  is  done,  the  usual  recita^ 
tion  and  examination  takes  place.  Some  of  the  more  striking  narratives,  such  as 
the  finding  of  Moses  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile ;  Abraham  offering  his  son  ;  the 
journey  of  the  wise  men  to  do  homage  to  Christ ;  the  crucifixion ;  the  conversion 
of  Paul,  &C.,  are  committed  to  memory  in  the  words  of  the  Bible,  and  the  recita- 
tion accompanied  with  the  singing  of  a  hymn  alluding  to  these  events.  Tie 
moral  instruction  to  be  derived  from  each  historical  event  is  carefully  impressed 
by  the  teacher.  The  teacher  also  gives  them  a  brief  view  of  the  history  between 
the  termination  of  the  Old  and  the  commencement  of  the  New  Testament,  that 
nothing  may  be  wanting  to  a  complete  and  systematic  view  of  the  whole  ground. 
Thus  3ke  whole  of  the  historical  pert  of  the  Bible  is  studied  thoroughly,  and  sys- 
tematically, and  practically,  without  the  least  sectarian  bias,  and  without  a  moment 
being  spent  on  a  single  idea  that  will  not  be  of  the  highest  use  to  the  scholar 
during  all  his  future  life. 

4.  Language  and  grammar. 

There  is  here  a  continuation  of  the  exercises  in  the  preceding  parts  of  the 
course,  in  a  more  scientific  form,  together  with  parsing  of  connected  sentences, 
and  writing  from  the  dictation  of  the  teacher,  with  reference  to  grammar,  orthog- 
raphy, and  punctuation.  The  same  principal  alluded  to  before,  of  avoiding  tech- 
nical terms  till  the  thmgn  represented  by  those  terms  are  clearly  perceived,  is  here 
carefully  adhered  to.  A  single  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  the  modes  and 
tenses  of  the  verb  are  taught  may  be  sufficient  to  illustrate  my  meaning.  The 
teacher  writes  on  the  blackboard  a  simple  sentence,  as,  ^*  The  scholars  learn  well ;" 
and  asks  the  class  what  sort  of  a  sentence  it  is.  They  reply  that  it  is  a  direct 
statement  of  a  &ct  (Teach.)  Put  it  in  the  form  of  a  command.  (Gaas.)  Schol- 
ars, learn  well  I  (Teach.)  Put  it  in  a  question  form.  (Class.)  Do  the  scholars 
learn  well  ?  (Teach.)  Of  a  wish.  (Class.)  May  the  scholars  learn  well ! 
(Teach  )  Of  an  exclamation.  (Class.)  How  well  tlie  scholars  learn !  (Teach.) 
The  conditional  form.  (Class.)  If  the  scholars  learn  well ;  or,  should  {he  scholars 
learn  well.  (Teach.)  Of  necessity.  (Class.)  The  scholars  must  learn  well. 
(Teach.)  Of  ability.  (Class.)  The  scholars  can  learn  well,  &c.,  4S:c.  They  are 
then  taught  that  the  direct  statement  is  called  the  indicative  mode  of  the  verb ; 
the  command,  the  imperative  mode  *,  the  conditional,  the  subjunctive  mode ;  the 
wish,  the  potential  mode,  &c.,  &c. ;  and  after  this,  the  book  is  put  into  their 
hands,  and  they  study  their  lesson  as  it  stands.  After  this  the  different  tenses  of 
the  several  modes  are  taught  in  the  same  way. 

5.  Real  instruction,  or  knowledge  of  Nature  and  the  external  world,  including 
the  first  elements  of  the  natural  sciences,  the  arts  of  life,  geography,  and  history. 
Instruction  on  this  head  is  directed  to  the  answering  of  the  following  questions, 
namely : 

(a)  What  is  man,  as  it  respects  his  corporeal  and  intellectual  nature  T 

Here  oomc  anatomy  and  physiology,  so  far  as  the  structure  of  the  human  body 

is  concerned,  and  the  functions  of  its  several  parts. 

Also  the  simple  elements  of  mental  philosophy.    In  this  connection  appropriate 

texts  of  Scripture  are  quoted,  as  Gen.  ii.  7.    Ps.  cxxxix.  14-16.     An  appropriate 

hymn  is  also  sung. 

"  And  the  Tx)rd  God  formed  msu  of  the  dust  of  the  ground,  and  breathed  into  his  nostrils 
the  breath  of  life ;  and  man  became  a  living  soul." 

"  I  will  pnd^  thee :  fbr  I  am  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made :  marvellous  are  thy  worki ; 
and  that  my  :k>ul  knoweth  right  well.  My  eubstance  was  not  hid  from  thee,  when  I  was 
made  in  secret,  and  curiously  wrought  in  the  lowest  parts  of  the  earth.  Thine  eves  did  see 
my  aubstanee,  y^  being  imperfect ;  and  in  thy  book  all  my  members  were  written,  which  ia 
•ontinuanee  were  fashioned,  when  as  yet  there  was  none  of  them." 

(5)  What  does  man  need  for  the  preservation  and  cheerful  emojrment  of  life, 
as  it  respects  his  body  and  mind  ?  For  his  body  he  needs  foca ;  the  different 
kinds  of  fof)d,  and  the  mode  of  preparing  them,  are  here  brought  to  view ;  the 
unwholesomeness  of  some  kinds  of  food  •,  injuriousness  of  improper  food ;  cooking  | 
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•rik  of  gjattony.  The  difierent  kinds  of  dothmg  and  modes  of  preparing  them  : 
what  aort  of  dres  ia  neoanaiy  to  health ;  folly  and  wiokednen  of  vanity  and 
eztraTaganoe.  IhoeUingt^  materials  of  whioh  houses  are  oonstmcted  \  mode  of 
oonstrocting  them  ;  difierent  trades  employed  in  their  oonstmction. 

For  the  mind,  man  needs  asciety,  the  fiunily  and  its  duties ;  the  neighborhood 
and  its  dnties.  Intelleolaal,  moral,  and  rdigioos  onltiTatiott ;  the  school  and  iti 
doties;  theehoroh  and  itodatiesL  For  the  body  and  mind  both,  he  needs  atcvrity 
of  person  and  property ;  the  goTemment  {  the  legislature;  the  ooarta,  4te. 

(c)  Where  and  how  do  men  find  the  means  to  anpply  their  wants,  and  make 
themselves  oomlbrtable  and  happy  in  this  lifeT 

The  TegetaUe,  the  mineral,  and  the  animal  kingdoma  are  here  brought  to  view, 
for  materials ;  together  with  i^oultore  and  manulhstures,  as  the  means  of  oon- 
▼erting  these  materiab  to  our  use.  Geography,  with  apecial  reference  to  the  pro- 
dnotiuns  of  countries,  and  their  oiYil,  literary,  and  religious  institutions ;  towns, 
their  organitation  and  empbymenta.  Geography  is  oometimes  taught  by  blank 
charts,  to  which  the  students  are  required  to  affix  the  names  of  the  several  conn- 
tries,  rivers,  mountains,  principa]  towns,  &c.,  and  then  state  the  productions  and 
institutions  for  which  they  are  remarkable.  Sometimes  the  names  of  countries, 
rivers,  &o.,  are  given,  and  the  pupil  is  required  to  construct  an  outline  chart  of 
their  kjcalitiea 

In  respN^t  to  all  the  above  points,  the  native  country  is  particularty  studied ;  ita 
capabilities,  its  productions,  its  lavrs,  its  instituti<Ni8,  its  history,  Ac,  are  investigated, 
with  especial  reference  to  its  ability  of  supplying  the  physical,  social,  and  moral 
wants  of  its  inhabitants.  Under  this  head  the  pupils  are  taught  to  appredato 
their  native  country,  to  venerate  and  k>ve  its  institutions,  to  understand  what  is 
necessary  to  their  perfection,  and  to  imbibe  a  spirit  of  pure  and  generous  patriot- 
bm.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  all  the  instruction  under  this  fifth  head 
is  confined  to  the  fundamental  and  simplest  principles  of  the  several  branches  re- 
ferred to. 

6.  Arithmetic,  continued  through  fractions  and  the  rulea  of  proportion. 

7.  Geometry,  doctrine  of  magnitudes  and  mesanres. 

8.  Singing,  and  science  of  v<wal  and  instrumental  music 

IV.  Fourth  jMrt,  •/  tiee  yesr^— cAtMren/rsm  t»do9  UfourUfn, 

1.  Religioos  instruction,  in  the  religious  observation  of  Nature,  the  life  and  die- 
oourses  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  history  of  the  Christian  religion,  in  connection  with 
the  cotemporary  civil  histofy,  and  the  principal  dootnnes  of  the  Christian 
system. 

The  first  topic  of  instruction  mentioned  under  this  head  is  one  of  pecufiar 
interest  and  utility.  The  pnpib  are  taught  to  observe,  with  care  and  system,  the 
various  powers  and  operations  of  Kature,  and  to  consider  them  as  so  many  Qlus- 
trations  of  the  wisdom,  power,  and  goodness  of  the  Creator ;  and  at  each  lesson 
they  are  directed  to  some  appropriate  passage  of  the  Bible,  which  they  read  and 
commit  to  memory :  and  thus  the  idea  is  continually  impressed  on  them,  that  the 
God  of  Nature  and  the  God  of  the  Bible  are  one  and  the  same  Being. 

For  example,  as  introductory  to  the  whole  study,  the  first  chapter  of  Genesia, 
together  with  some  other  appropriate  nassage  of  Scripture,  as  the  147th  Fnlm,  or 
tlie  38th  chapter  of  Job,  may  be  read  and  committed  to  memory.  The  snrfeoe 
of  the  earth,  as  illustrating  the  power  and  wisdom  of  God,  may  be  taken  as  a 
lesson.  Hien  the  varieties  of  surfece,  as  mountains,  valleys,  oceans  and  rivers, 
continents  and  islands,  the  height  of  mountains,  the  breadth  of  oceans,  the  length 
of  rivers,  remarkable  cataracts,  extended  caverns,  volcanoes,  tides,  dbc.,  may  be 
taken  into  view,  and  the  teacher  may  impress  upon  the  class  the  greatness, 
power,  and  intelligence  necessary  for  such  a  creation.  The  whole  is  fortified  by 
the  application  of  such  a  passage  as  Ptelm  civ.  1-13. 

**  Blets  the  Iword,  O  my  soul  I  O  Lord  m/  Ood !  thou  an  very  ittmI  ;  tbou  act  clothed  wUb 
honor  and  maieatf.  Who  coverest  thraelr  with  lifht  as  with  a  larment :  who  atretchest  oat 
th«  he avena  like  a  curtain :  who  lajeth  the  bmins  of  his  chambers  in  the  waters :  who  mak- 
eth  the  cloud*  hia  chariot-  who  wallceth  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind:  who  maketh  his 
anj^els  ppiritJ« ;  hi*  minisfem  a  flamlnf  Are.  Who  laid  the  foundatioos  of  the  earth,  that  it 
should  not  be  removed  forever.  Thoucoverest  it  with  the  deep  as  with  a  garment:  the 
watera  stood  above  the  monnlains.  At  thjr  rebuke  they  fled :  at  the  voice  of  thy  rhnoder 
they  hailed  aw^y  The v  fo  up  by  the  mountains ;  they  fo  down  by  the  valleys  unto  the 
pl.ice  wh'trh  thou  haat  founded  for  f  hem.  '  Thou  hart  art  a  bound  that  they  may  m>t  pasi 
over  i  that  Ihey  turn  not  a^ain  to  cover  the  earth.    He  aeodelh  the  aprings  into  the  valleys 
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which  run  among  the  hills.  Th«T  cfTe  drink  to  every  beast  of  the  field ;  the  w'rid  aasei 
quench  their  thirst.  Bv  them  shall  tne  fowls  of  the  heaven  have  their  habitation,  which  ting 
among  the  branches,  lie  waiereth  the  hills  fh>m  his  ehambsrs :  the  earth  is  satisfied  with 
the  fruit  of  thy  works." 

"  O  Lord,  how  manifold  are  thy  works  !  in  wisdom  liast  thou  made  them  all :  the  earth  te 
full  of  thT  richea  80  is  this  great  and  wide  sea,  wherein  are  things  creeping  innumeVable, 
both  small  and  great  beasts.  There  go  the  ships :  there  is  that  leTiatban,  wliom  thou  bast 
made  to  play  therein." 

The  fniitftdneM  and  beaaty  of  the  evth,  as  iUiKtrating  the  wwdom  and  good- 
ness of  God,  may  serve  as  another  lesson.  Here  may  be  exhibited  the  beauty 
and  variety  of  the  plants  and  flowers  with  which  the  earth  is  adorned ;  the  man- 
ner of  their  growth  and  self-propagation,  their  atility  to  man  and  beast,  their 
immense  number  and  variety,  Uieir  i^tions  to  each  other  as  genera  and  species ; 
trees  and  their  varieties,  their  beaaty  and  ntility,  their  timber  and  their  froit ;  and, 
in  conneotbn  with  this  lesson,  Psahn  civ.  14-34  may  be  committed  to  memory. 

**  He  eauseth  the  grsss  to  grow  fbr  the  cattle,  and  herb  for  the  service  of  man :  that  he  nay 
bring  forth  food  out  of  the  earth :  and  wine  that  maketh  glad  the  heart  ol  man,  and  oil  to 
make  his  face  10  shine,  and  bread  which  strengtheneth  man's  heart.  The  trees  of  the  I^rd 
are  full  of  sap :  the  cedars  of  Lebanon,  which  he  hafh  planted :  where  the  birds  make  their 
nests :  as  for  the  stork,  the  fir  tress  are  her  house.  The  high  bills  are  a  refuge  for  the  wild 
coats :  and  the  rocks  for  the  conies.  He  appoidteth  the  moon  for  aeasons :  the  sun  knoweth 
nis  going  down.  Thou  maketh  darkness,  and  it  is  night :  wherein  alt  the  beasts  of  the  forest 
do  creep  forlh.  The  young  lions  roar  after  their  prey,  and  seek  their  meat  from  God.  Ths 
sun  ariseth,  they  gather  themselves  together,  and  lay  them  down  In  Ibeir  dens.  Man  goeth 
forth  unto  hia  work  and  to  his  lalwr  until  the  evening." 

"  These  wait  all  upon  thee ;  that  thoU  mayest  give  them  their  meat  In  due  leason.  That 
thou  givest  them  they  gather ;  thou  openest  thine  hand,  they  are  fiUed  with  good.  Thou 
hidest  thy  face,  they  are  troubled :  thou  takest  away  their  breath,  they  die,  and  return  to 
their  dust.  Thou  seodest  forth  thy  Spirit,  they  are  created :  and  thou  renewest  the  fiice  of 
the  earth.  The  glory  of  the  Lord  shall  endure  forever  *  the  Iiord  shall  rejoice  in  his  works. 
He  looketh  on  the  earth,  and  it  trembleth  :  he  toucheth  tlie  hills,  and  tney  smoke.  I  will 
slog  unto  the  Lord  as  long  as  I  live :  I  will  sing  praise  to  my  God  while  I  have  my  being.  My 
meditatioa  of  hUn  shall  be  sweet :  I  will  be  glad  in  the  Lord." 

In  like  manner,  the  creation  and  nonrishment,  the  habits  and  instincts  of  vari- 
ous animab  may  be  contemplated,  in  connection  with  Proverbs  vi.  5-8 ;  Psalm 
civ.  17-22  ;  Proverbs  xxx.  24-31 ;  Gen.  i.  20-24  5  Psahn  cxlv.  15-16. 

*<  Go  to  the  ant,  thou  stnttard  I  consider  her  ways,  and  be  wise:  Which  having  no  guide. 
over<eer,  or  ruler,  provideth  her  meat  in  the  summer,  and  gathereth  her  food  in  the  harvest.'* 

^  There  be  four  things  which  are  little  on  the  earth,  but  they  are  exceeding  wise  :  the  ants 
are  a  people  not  strong,  yet  they  prepare  their  meat  in  the  summer ;  the  conies  are  but  a 
feeble  folk,  yet  make  they  their  houses  in  the  rocks;  the  locusU  have  no  king,  yet  go  they 
forth  all  or  them  by  bands:  the  spider  taketh  hold  with  her  hands,  and  is  in  kings'  palaces. 
There  be  three  things  whicb  go  well,  yea,  four  are  comely  in  going:  a  lion,  which  is  strong* 
est  amnns  beasts,  and  tumetn  not  away  for  any :  a  graynound ;  a  he-goat  also ;  and  a  king, 
against  wnom  there  is  no  rising  up." 

**  And  God  said,  Let  the  earth  bring  forth  the  living  creature  after  bis  kind,  cattle,  and 
ereepinx  thing,  and  beasts  of  the  earth  after  his  kind :  and  it  was  so.  And  God  made  the 
beast  of  the  earth  after  his  kind,  and  cattle  after  their  kind,  and  every  thing  that  creepeth  upon 
the  earth  after  his  kind :  and  God  saw  that  It  was  good." 

**  The  eyes  of  all  wait  upon  thee ;  and  thou  givest  them  their  meat  In  due  season.  Thou 
openest  thine  hand,  and  satisfiest  the  desire  of  every  living  thing.  The  Lord  la  righteous  in 
all  his  ways,  and  holy  In  all  his  works." 

The  phenomena  of  light  and  color,  the  nature  of  the  rainbow,  &c.,  may  malce 
another  interesting  lesson,  illustrating  the  imknown  forma  of  beauty  and  glcry 
which  exist  in  the  Divine  Mind,  and  which  He  may  yet  devek>pe  in  other  and 
still  more  glorious  worlds ;  in  connection  with  €ren.  i.  8,  5,  9, 13,  14,  and  other 
passages  of  like  kind. 

So  the  properties  of  the  ahr,  wind,  and  storm.  Job  zxviii.  25 ;  zzzviii.  33, 34, 35. 
Pulm  cxlviii.  8. 

**  Knowest  thou  the  ordinance  of  heaven  1  canst  thou  set  the  dominion  thereof  in  the  earth  t 
Canst  thou  lift  up  thy  voice  to  the  clouds,  thst  abundance  of  waters  may  cover  thee  1  Canst 
thou  send  lightninn,  that  they  may  go,  and  ssy  unto  thee.  Here  we  are  1  Who  iiath  put  wis- 
dom in  the  inward  parts?  or  who  hath  given  understanding  to  the  heart  1  Whocan  num- 
ber  the  clouds  in  wisdom  1  or  who  can  stay  the  bottles  of  heaven  1" 

Then  the  heavens,  the  sun,  moon,  planets,  fixed  stars,  and  comets,  the  whole 
aoienoe  of  astronomy,  so  far  as  it  can  be  introduced  with  advantage  into  common 
schools,  can  be  contemplated  in  the  same  way.  The  enlightening,  elevating,  and 
purif)'ing  moral  inflnence  of  such  a  scheme  of  instruction,  carried  through  tha 
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whole  lyitein  of  Katnre,  miut  be  clearly  obvious  to  eveiy  thinking  mind ;  and 
iti  utility,  considered  merely  with  reference  to  worldly  good,  is  no  less  manifest 

The  second  topic  of  religions  instruction  is  more  exduaively  scriptural.  The 
life  of  Christ,  and  the  history  of  the  apostles,  as  given  in  the  New  Testament,  are 
ehronobgioally  arranged,  and  tables  formed  as  before.  (III.  3.)  The  dis- 
courses of  Christ  are  eiamined  and  explained  in  their  ohrondogical  arrangement, 
and  in  the  same  way  the  discourses  and  epistles  of  the  apostles.  The  hjstory  of 
Christiani^,  in  conneotioii  with  the  odemporarv  civil  histor}*,  is  taught  in  a  aeries 
of  conversational  lectures.  To  conclude  the  whole  course  c^  religions  instruction, 
a  summary  of  the  Christian  doctrine  is  given  in  the  form  of  some  approved 
catechism. 

2.  Knowledge  of  the  world  and  of  mankind,  including  civil  society,  emistita- 
tkmal  law,  agriculture,  mechanic  arts,  manufactures,  &c 

This  is  a  continuation  and  completion,  in  a  more  systematic  form,  of  the  instruc- 
tion commenced  in  III.  5.  The  course  b^ns  with  the  fiunily,  and  the  first  object 
is  to  construct  a  habitation.  The  pupil  tdls  what  materiab  are  necessary  for  this 
purpose,  where  they  are  to  be  found,  how  brought  together  and  fitted  into  the 
aeveral  parts  of  the  building.  The  house  must  now  be  furnished.  The  di^rent 
articles  of  furniture  and  their  uses  are  named  in  systematic  order,  the  materials  of 
which  they  are  made,  and  the  various  trades  employed  in  making  them  are  enu- 
merated. Then  comes  the  garden,  its  tools  and  products,  and  whatever  else  is 
necessary  for  the  subsistence  and  physical  comfort  of  a  fiunily.  Then  the  fomily 
duties  and  virtues ;  parental  and  filial  obligation  and  affection  ;  rights  of  property ; 
duties  of  neighborhoods ;  the  civil  relatbns  of  society ;  the  rel^ons  relations  of 
society ;  the  state,  the  fiither-land,  Sbo,  ;  finally,  geography,  history,  and  travels. 
Books  of  travels  are  compiled  expressly  for  the  use  of  schools,  and  are  found  to 
be  of  the  highest  interest  and  utility. 

3.  Language,  and  exercises  in  compositioii. 

The  object  here  is  to  give  the  pupils  a  perfect  command  of  their  native  tongue, 
and  ability  to  use  it  on  all  occasions  with  readiness  and  power.  The  first  exercbes 
are  on  simple  questions,  such  tm — **'  Why  ought  children  to  k>ve  and  obey  their 
parents  T"  or  they  are  short  descriptions  of  visible  objects,  such  as  a  house,  a 
room,  a  garden,  &c.  There  are  also  exercises  on  the  Tarious  forms  of  expressing 
the  same  idea,  as,  "  The  sun  enlightens  the  earth."  **  The  earth  is  enlightened 
by  the  sun.''  **The  sun  gives  light  to  the  earth.''  "The  earth  receives  light 
ftom  the  sun."  "  The  sun  is  the  source  of  light  to  the  earth."  "  The  sun  sends 
out  its  rays  to  enFighten  the  earth."  "  The  earth  b  enlightened  by  rays  sent  ont 
from  the  sun,"  Sec,  There  are  exercises  also  of  the  same  sort  on  metaphors  and 
other  figures  of  speech.  Fnniliar  letters  are  then  written,  and  short  essays  on 
themes  such  as  may  be  furnished  by  texts  from  the  Beok  of  Proverbs,  and  other 
sentences  of  the  kind  ;  and  thus  gradual  advancement  is  made  to  all  the  higher 
and  graver  modes  of  composition. 

4.  Application  of  arithmetic  and  the  mathematics  to  the  business  of  life, 
faiclnding  surveying,  civil  engineering,  Ac. 

The  utility  of  this  branch  of  mstructioQ,  and  the  mode  of  it,  alter  what  has 
already  been  said,  are  probably  too  obviooa  to  need  any  fhrther  illustration. 

5.  Elements  of  drawing. 

For  this  tlie  pupils  have  already  been  prepared  by  the  exercises  in  ornamental 
writing,  in  the  previous  part  of  the  course.  They  have  already  acquired  that  ao- 
enracy  of  sight  and  steadiness  of  band  which  are  among  the  most  essential  requi- 
sites to  drawing  well.  The  first  exercises  are  in  drawing  lines,  and  the  most 
simple  mathematical  figures,  such  as  the  square,  the  oube,  the  triangle,  the  paral- 
lelogram ;  generally  from  wooden  modeb,  placed  at  some  little  distance  on  a 
shelf,  before  the  class..  From  thb  they  prooeed  to  arehiteotnral  figures,  such  as 
doors,  windows,  columns,  fii^ades.  Then  the  figures  of  animab,  siwh  as  a  horse, 
a  cow,  an  elephant ;  first  from  other  pictures,  and  then  from  Nature.  A  plant,  a 
rose,  or  some  flower  b  placed  upon  a  shelf,  and  the  class  make  a  pictare  of  it. 
From  thb  they  proceed  to  bndsoape  painting,  historical  painting,  and  the  hiffher 
branches  of  the  art,  according  to  their  time  and  oapaoi^.  All  learn  enough  of 
drawing  to  use  it  in  the  common  business  of  life,  such  as  plotting  a  field,  laying 
out  a  canal,  or  drawing  the  plan  at  a  building ;  and  many  attain  to  a  high  degree 
of  exoellenoe. 
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6.  Exerdflei  in  nnging,  and  the  acieiice  of  mnac 

Tlie  instraotioiui  of  the  prerions  parts  are  extended  •■  te  m  poaMa,  oil 
inolade  singing  and  playing  at  siflht,  and  the  more  abstrnae  and  diffieoh  hranohea 
of  the  Bcienoe  and  art  of  mnsic 

The  following  extracts  from  Hon.  Horace  Mann's  Seventh  Annual 
Report  to  the  Board  of  Education  in  Massachusetts,  will  supply  some 
deficiences  in  the  foregoing  sketch,  and,  at  the  same  time,  present  the 
Impressions  of  another  observer. 

CLABBIFICATIOir. 

The  first  element  of  soperiority  in  a  Pnasian  aohobl,  and  one  whose  bflnenoe  ex- 
tends thronghoot  the  whole  snbaeqiient  oonise  of  instmotion,  consists  in  the  proper 
dassifioation  of  the  soholars.  In  all  places  where  the  nombers  are  sufficiently 
large  to  allow  it,  the  children  are  diTided.according  to  ages  and  attainments ;  and 
a  single  teacher  has  the  charge  only  of  a  single  cIiml  or  of  as  small  a  number  of 
classes  as  is  practicable.  I  have  beifbre  adverted  to  the  constmction  of  the  school- 
houses,  by  which,  as  for  as  possible,  a  room  is  assigned  to  each  dass.  Let  ns  sup- 
pose a  teacher  to  have  thecharge  of  but  one  dass,  and  to  have  talent  and 
resources  sufficient  properly  to  engage  and  occupy  its  attention,  and  we  soppose  a 
perfect  schod.  Bvt  how  greatly  are  the  teacher's  duties  increased,  and  his  diffi- 
culties multiplied,  if  he  have  four,  five,  or  half  a  dos^i  dassos,  under  his  persond 
inspection.  While  attending  to  the  redtation  of  one,  his  mind  is  constantly 
called  off,  to  attend  to  the  studies  and  the  conduct  of  aU  the  others.  For  this, 
▼ery  few  teachers  amongst  us  have  the  requidte  capadty ;  and  hence  the  idleness 
and  the  disorder  that  reign  in  so  many  of  our  schools,  exceptmg  in  cases  where 
the  debasing  rootiye  of  fear  puts  the  children  in  irons.  AU  these  difficulties  are  at 
once  avoided  by  a  suitable  claanfication ;  by  such  a  dassificition  ^as  enables  the 
teacher  to  address  his  instructions  at  the  same  time  to  all  the  children  who  are 
before  him,  and  to  accompany  them  to  the  play-ground,  at  recess  or  intermission, 
without  leaving  any  behind  who  might  be  di^Kwed  to  take  advantage  of  his 
absence.  AU  this  wiU  become  more  and  more  obvious  as  I  proceed  with  a  descrip- 
tiott  of  exercises.  There  is  no  obstade  whatever,  save  prescription,  and  that  vt« 
inertia  of  mind  which  continues  in  the  beaten  track  because  it  has  not  vigor 
enough  to  turn  aside  from  it,  to  the  introduction,  at  once,  of  this  mode  of  dividing 
and  dassifyiog  schdars,  in  all  our  large  towns. 

MBTHOn  or  TBACHING  T0(7N0  CHILDEKN  ON  THBIS  WOn  ENTBEIMO  SCHOOL. 

In  regard  to  this  as  weU  as  other  modes  of  teaching,  I  shaU  endeavor  to 
describe  some  particular  lessons  that  I  heard.  The  Pru«ian  and  Saxon  schods 
are  all  conducted  substantially  upon  the  same  plan,  and  taught  in  the  same  man- 
ner. Of  course,  there  must  be  those  differences  to  whidi  diffirent  degrees  of 
tdent  and  experience  give  rise. 

About  twenty  years  ago,  teachers  in  Prussia  made  the  important  discovery  that 
diildren  have  five  senses,  together  with  various  musdes  and  mentd  fiionlties,  aU 
which,  dmost  by  a  necessity  of  their  nature,  must  be  kept  in  a  state  of  activity, 
and  which,  if  not  usefully,  are  liable  to  be  misohievoody  empkyed.  Subsequent 
improvementi  in  the  art  of  teaching  have  oonsisted  in  supplying  interesting  and 
useful,  instead  of  mischievous  occupation,  for  these  senses,  musdes,  and  iacultica. 
Experience  has  now  proved  that  it  is  much  easier  to  furnish  profitable  and  delight- 
ful employment  for  aU  these  powers,  than  it  is  to  stand  over  them  with  a  rod  and 
stifle  thdr  workings,  or  to  assume  a  thousand  shapes  of  fear  to  guard  the  thou- 
aand  avenues  through  which  the  sdicnt  spirits  of  the  young  play  outward.  Nay, 
it  is  much  easier  to  keep  the  eye,  and  hand,  and  mind  at  work  tooether,  than  it  is 
to  empfoy  any  one  of  them  separately  from  the  others.  A  child  is  bound  to  the 
teacher  by  so*  many  more  cords,  the  more  of  his  naturd  capadtiea  the  teacher  can 
interest  and  employ. 

In  the  case  I  am  now  to  describe,  I  entered  a  class-room  of  sixty  children,  of 
about  six  years  of  age.  The  children  were  just  taking  their  seats,  all  smiles  and 
expectation.  They  had  been  at  schod  but  a  few  weeks,  but  long  enough  to  have 
contracted  a  fore  for  it    The  teacher  took  hia  station  before  them,  and  after 
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making  a  playftil  remark  which  excited  a  light  titter  aroand  the  room,  and  eflbo- 
toally  arretted  attention,  he  gave  a  signal  for  nlence.  After  wating  a  moment, 
daring  which  every  countenance  waa  composed  and  every  noise  hushed,  he  made 
A  prayer  consisting  of  a  single  sentence,  askine  that  as  they  had  come  together  to 
learn,  they  might  be  good  and  diligent  He  then  spoke  to  them  of  the  beantiibl 
day,  asked  what  they  knew  aboot  the  seasons,  referred  to  the  different  kinds  of 
fruit-trees  then  m  bearing,  and  questioned  them  upon  the  uses  of  trees  in  con- 
structing houses,  furniture,  &c.  Frequently  he  threw  in  sportive  remarks  which 
enlivened  the  wnole  school,  but  without  ever  producing  the  lightest  symptom  of 
disorder.  During  the  fiuniliar  conversation,  which  lairted  about  twenty  minutes, 
there  was  nothing  flrivoloos  or  triflinff  in  the  manner  of  the  teacher ;  tliat  manner 
was  dignified  though  playful,  and  Uie  little  jets  of  laughter  which  he  caused  the 
children  occasionally  to  throw  out,  were  much  more  favorable  to  a  receptive  state 
of  mind  than  jeta  of  tears. 

Here  I  must  make  a  prelimenary  remark,  in  regard  to  the  equipments  of  the 
scholars  and  the  furniture  of  the  school-room.  Every  child  has  a  slate  and  pencil, 
and  a  little  reading  book  of  letters,  words,  and  short  sentences.  Indeed,  I  never 
saw  a  Prussian  or  Saxon  school,  above  an  infant  school,  in  which  any  child  was 
unprovided  with  a  slate  and  pencil.  By  the  teacher*s  desk,  and  in  front  of  the 
school,  hung  a  blackboard.  The  teacher  first  drew  a  house  upon  the  blackboard ; 
and  here  the  value  of  the  art  of  drawing,  a  power  nnlversally  possessed  by  Prus- 
sian teachers,  became  manifest  By  the  side  of  the  drawing  and  under  it,  he 
wrote  the  word  Aovse  in  the  German  script  hand,  and  printed  it  in  the  German 
letter.  With  a  long  pointing  rod,  the  end  being  paintea  white  to  make  it  more 
visible,  he  ran  over  the  form  of  the  letters,  the  children,  with  their  slates  before 
them  and  their  pencils  in  their  hands,  looking  at  the  pointing  rod  and  tracing  the 
forms  of  the  letters  in  the  air.  In  all  our  good  schools,  children  are  first  taught 
to  imitate  the  forms  of  letters  on  die  slate  before  they  write  them  on  paper ;  here 
ihoy  were  first  imitated  on  the  air,  then  on  slates,  and  subsequently,  in  older 
classes,  on  paper.  The  next  process  was  to  copy  the  word  **  house,'*  both  in 
script  and  in  print,  on  their  slates.  Then  followed  the  formation  of  the  sounds  of 
the  letters  of  which  the  word  was  composed,  and  the  spelling  of  the  word.  Here 
the  nameM  of  the  letters  were  not  given  as  with  os>bQt  only  their  powers,  or  the 
Bounds  which  those  letters  have  in  combination.  The  letter  A  was  first  selected 
and  set  up  in  the  reading-frame,  (the  same  before  described  as  part  of  the  appa- 
ratus of  Prussian  schools  for  young  children,)  instead  of  articulating  our  alphabetic 
A,  (altch,)  merely  gave  a  hard  bmthing ;  such  a  sound  as  the  letter  really  has 
in  the  word  **  house."  Then  the  dipthong,  on,  (the  German  word  for  '*  house*' 
is  spelled  **  bans,'')  was  taken  and  sounded  by  itself,  in  the  same  way.  Then 
the  blocks  containing  A,  and  an,  were  brought  together,  and  the  two  sounds  were 
combined.  Lastly,  the  letter  f  was  first  sounded  by  itself,  then  added  to  the 
others,  and  then  the  whole  word  was  spoken.  Sometimes  the  last  letter  in  a 
word  was  first  taken  and  sounded ;  after  that  the  penultimate  *,  and  so  on  until  the 
word  was  completed.  The  responses  of  the  children  were  sometimes  individual, 
and  sometimes  simultaneous,  according  to  a  signal  given  by  the  master. 

In  every  such  school,  also,  there  are  printed  dieets  or  cards,  containing  the 
letters,  dipthongs,  and  whole  words.  The  children  are  taught  to  sound  a  dip- 
thong, and  then  asked  in  what  words  that  sound  occurs.  On  some  of  these 
cards  there  are  words  enough  to  make  several  short  sentences,  and  when  the 
pupils  are  a  little  advanced,  the  teacher  points  to  several  isolated  words  in  succes- 
sion, which  when  taken  together  make  a  luniliar  sentence,  and  thus  he  givea 
ihem  an  agreeable  surprise,  and  a  pleasant  initiation  into  reading. 

After  the  word  "  house"  was  thus  completely  impressed  upon  the  rainds  of  th« 
children,  the  teacher  drew  his  pointing  rod  over  die  Ihies  wluch  formed  the 
house ;  and  the  children  imitated  him,  first  in  the  air,  while  they  were  looking  at 
his  motions,  then  on  their  slates.  In  their  drawings  there  was  of  coarse  a  great 
variety  as  to  taste  and  accuracy  :  but  each  seemed  pTeosed  with  his  own,  for  their 
first  attempts  had  never  been  so  criticised  as  to  produce  discouragement  Several 
children  were  then  called  to  the  blackboard  to  draw  a  house  with  chalk.  After 
this,  the  teacher  entered  into  a  conversation  about  houses.  The  first  question  was, 
what  kind  of  a  house  was  that  on  the  blackboArd  T    Hien  the  names  of  other 
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kinds  of  haaaem  were  given.  Hie  materiak  of  which  houses  are  boilt-were  men- 
tioned stone,  brick,  wood ;  the  different  kinds  of  wood ;  nails,  and  where  they 
were  made ;  lime,  and  whence  it  came,  &c.  &c.  When  the  teacher  touched 
apon  points  with  which  tlie  children  were  supposed  to  be  acquainted,  he  asked 
questions :  when  he  passed  to  subjects  beyond  their  sphere,  he  gave  information, 
intermingling  the  whole  with  lively  remarks  and  pleasant  anecdotes. 

And  here  one  important  particular  should  not  be  omitted.  In  this,  as  well  as 
in  all  other  schools,  a  complete  answer  was  always  required.  For  instance,  if  a 
teacher  asks,  "  What  are  houses  made  of  7"  he  does  not  accept  the  answer,  **  of 
wood ''  or  **  of  stone ;"  but  he  requires  a  full,  complete,  (vollstkndig)  answer ;  as, 
*'a  house  may  be  made  of  wood.''  The  answer  must  always  contain  an  intelli- 
gible proposition  without  reference  to  the  words  of  the  question  to  complete  it. 
And  here  also  the  greatest  care  is  taken  that  the  answer  shall  always  be  gram- 
matically correct,  have  the  right  terminations  of  all  articles,  adjectives  and  nouns, 
and  the  right  grammatical  transpositions  according  to  the  idioms  and  structure  of 
the  language.  This  secures  from  the  beginning,  precision  in  the  expression  of 
ideas ;  and  if,  as  many  philosophers  suppose,  the  intellect  could  never  carry  for- 
ward its  processes  of  argument  or  investigation  to  any  mat  extent,  without  using 
kmguage  as  its  instrument,  then  these  children,  in  their  primary  lessons,  are  not 
only  led  to  exercise  the  intellect,  but  the  instrument  is  put  into  their  hands  by 
which  its  operations  are  fiicilitated. 

When  the  hour  had  expired,  I  do  not  believe  there  was  a  child  in  the  room 
who  knew  or  thought  that  his  play-time  had  come.  No  observing  person  can  be 
at  a  loss  to  understand  how  such  a  teacher  can  arrest  and  retain  the  attention  of 
his  scholars.  It  must  have  happened  to  almost  every  one,  at  some  time  in  his 
life,  to  be  present  as  a  member  of  a  large  assembly,  when  some  speaker,  in  the 
midst  of  great  uproar  and  confusion,  has  arisen  to  address  it  If,  in  the  very 
commencement  of  his  exordium,  he  makes  what  is  called  a  happy  hit,  which  is 
answered  by  a  response  of  laughter  or  applause  from  those  who  are  near  enough 
to  hear  it,  the  attention  of  the  next  circle  will  be  aroused.  If,  then,  the  speaker 
makes  another  felicitous  sally  of  wit  or  imagination,  this  circle  too  becomes  tho 
willing  subject  of  his  power ;  until,  by  a  succession  of  flashes  whether  of  genius  or 
of  wit,  he  soons  brings  the  whole  audience  under  his  command,  and  sways  it  aa 
the  sun  and  moon  sway  the  tide.  This  is  the  result  of  talent,  of  attainment,  and 
of  the  successful  study  both  of  men  and  of  thincs ;  and  whoever  has  a  suffi- 
ciency of  these  requisites  will  be  able  to  command  the  attention  of  children,  just 
as  a  powerful  orator  commands  the  attention  of  men.  But  the  one  no  more  than 
the  other  is  the  unbought  gift  of  nature.  They  are  the  rewards  of  application 
and  toil  superadded  to  talent. 

Now  it  is  obvious  that  in  the  single  exercise  above  described,  there  were  the 
elements  of  reading,  spelling,  writing,  grammar,  and  drawing,  interspersed  with 
anecdotes  and  not  a  little  general  information ;  and  yet  there  was  no  excessive 
variety,  nor  were  any  incongruous  subjects  forcibly  brought  tc^ther.  There  waa 
nothing  to  violate  the  rule  of  "  one  thing  at  a  time." 

Compare  the  above  method  with  that  of  calling  up  a  class  of  abecedarians;  or, 
what  is  more  common,  a  single  child,  and  while  the  teacher  holds  a  book  or  a  card 
before  him,  and,  with  a  pointer  in  lUs  hand,  says  a,  he  echoes  a ;  then  6,  and  he 
echties  h  ;  and  so  on  until  the  vertical  row  of  lifeless  and  ill-favored  characters  is 
completed,  and  then  of  remanding  him  to  his  seat,  to  sit  still  and  look  at  vacancy. 
If  the  child  is  bright,  the  time  which  passes  during  this  lesson  u  the  only  part  of  the 
day  when  he  does  not  think.  Not  a  single  fii^ulty  of  the  mind  is  occcopied 
except  that  of  imitatinff  sounds ;  and  even  the  number  of  these  imitations  amounts 
only  to  twenty-six.  A  parrot  or  an  idiot  could  do  the  same  thing.  And  so  of 
the  organs  and  members  of  the  body.  They  are  condemned  to  inactivity ;  for 
the  child  who  stands  most  like  a  post  is  most  approved ;  nay,  he  is  rebuked 
if  he  does  not  stand  like  a  post  A  head  that  does  not  turn  to  the  right  or 
left,  an  eye  that  lies  moveless  in  its  socket,  hands  hanging  motionless  at  the  side, 
wd  feet  immovable  as  those  of  a  statue,  are  the  points  of  excellence,  while  the 
child  is  echoing  the  senseless  table  of  a,  b,  c.  As  a  general  rule,  six  months  are 
spent  before  the  twenty-six  letters  are  mastered,  though  the  same  child  would 
leam  the  names  of  twenty-six  playmates  or  twenty-six  playthings  in  one  or  two  days. 
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An  ohMreD  are  pktaed  with  the  idea  uf  a  house,  a  hat,  a  top,  a  ball,  a  bird,  an 
egg,  a  nest,  a  flower,  Ao, ;  and  when  their  minds  are  led  to  see  new  relationa  or 
qualities  in  these  objeels,  or  when  their  former  notions  respecting  them  are 
brought  out  more  yividly,  or  are  more  distinotly  defined,  their  delight  is  even 
keener  than  that  of  an  adult  would  bo  in  obtaining  a  new  fiMt  in  scienee,  or  in 
having  the  mist  of  some  old  doubt  dispelled  by  a  new  disoovery.  Lessons  on 
fluniliar  objeots,  given  by  a  competent  teacher,  never  fiul  to  command  attention, 
and  thus  a  habit  of  mind  is  induced  of  inestimable  value  in  regard  to  all  future 
study. 

Again,  the  method  I  have  described  necessarily  leads  to  conversation,  and  eon- 
versatioB  with  an  mtelligent  teacher  secures  several  important  objects.  It  com- 
municates information.  It  brightens  ideas  before  only  dimly  apprehended.  It 
addresses  itself  to  the  various  &onlties  of  the  mind,  so  that  no  one  of  them  ever 
tires  or  is  cloyed.  It  teaches  the  child  to  use  hnguage,  to  frame  sentences,  to 
select  words  which  convey  his  whole  meaning,  to  avoid  those  which  convey  either 
more  or  less  than  he  intends  to  express ;  in  fine,  it  teaches  him  to  seek  for 
thoughts  upon  a  subject,  and  then  to  find  appropriate  language  in  which  to 
dothe  them.  A  child  trained  in  this  way  will  never  commit  those  absurd  and 
ludicrous  mistakes  into  which  uneducated  men  of  some  sense  not  unfreqneutly 
fall,  vii.,  that  of  mismatching  their  words  and  ideas;  of  hanging  as  it  were,  the 
garments  of  a  giant  upon  the  body  of  a  pigmy,  or  cf  forcing  a  piffmys^s  drvss 
upon  the  huge  limbs  of  a  giant.  Appropriate  diction  should  clothe  just  ideas,  as 
a  tasteful  and  substantial  giui>  fits  a  graodTul  and  vigorous  form. 

The  above  described  exercise  occupies  the  eye  and  the  hand  as  well  as  the 
mind.  The  eye  is  employed  in  tracing  visible  di&rences  between  diflbrent  forms, 
and  the  hand  in  copying  whatever  is  presented,  with  as  little  dtflerence  as  pos- 
sible. And  who  ever  saw  a  child  that  was  not  pleased  with  pictures,  and  an 
attempt  to  imitate  them  t  Thus,  the  two  grand  objects  so  strenuously  insisted 
upon  by  writers,  in  regard  to  the  bter  periods  of  educntkm  and  the  maturer  pro- 
cesses of  thought,  are  attained,  via.,  the  power  cf  reoognixtng  analogies  and  dis- 
aimilaritiee. 

Having  given  an  aoconnt  of  the  reading  lesson  of  a  primary  daes,  just  after 
they  had  commenced  going  to  school,  1  will  li>lk>w  it  with  a  brief  account  of  a 
lesson  given  to  a  more  advanced  class.  The  subject  was  a  short  piece  of  poetry 
desoribing  a  hunter *s  life  in  Missouri.  It  was  first  read,  the  reading  being  accom- 
panied with  appropriate  criticisms  as  to  pronunciation,  tone,  &o.  It  was  then 
taken  up  verw  by  verse,  and  the  pupils  were  required  to  give  equivalent  expres- 
sions in  prose,  llio  teacher  then  entered  into  an  explaniUion  of  every  part  of  it, 
in  a  sort  of  oral  lecture,  accompanied  with  occasional  questbns.  This  was  done 
with  the  greatest  minuteness.  Where  there  was  a  geographical  reference,  he 
entered  at  large  into  geography ;  where  a  reference  to  a  foreign  custom,  he  com- 
pared it  with  their  customs  at  home ;  and  thus  he  explained  every  part,  and  illus- 
trated the  illustrations  themselves,  until,  after  an  entire  hour  spent  upon  six  four 
line  verses,  he  left  them  to  write  out  the  sentiment  and  the  story  in  prose,  to  bo 
produced  in  school  the  next  morning.  All  this  was  done  without  the  slightest 
break  or  hesitation,  and  evidently  proceeded  from  a  mind  full  of  the  subject,  and 
having  a  ready  command  of  all  its  resources. 

An  account  of  one  more  lesson  will  close  what  I  have  to  say  on  the  subject  of 
reading.  The  class  conssted  of  young  bids,  befonging  to  a  burgher  school, 
which  they  were  just  about  leaving.  They  had  been  reading  a  poem  of  Schiller ; 
a  sort  of  philoeophical  allegory ;  and  when  it  was  completed,  the  teacher  called 
upon  one  of  them  to  give  a  popular  exposition  of  the  meaning  of  the  piece.  The 
lad  left  his  seat,  stepped  to  the  teachor^s  desk,  and,  standing  in  fbtmt  of  the  school, 
occupied  about  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  in  an  extemporaneous  account  of  the 
poem,  and  what  he  supposed  to  be  its  meaning  and  moral. 

AarniMtTio  and  MATnuutica. 

Children  are  taught  to  cipher,  or,  if  need  be,  to  count,  soon  after  entering 
school.  I  will  attempt  to  describe  a  lesson  which  I  saw  given  to  a  very  young 
class.  Blocks  of  one  cube,  two  cubes,  three  cnbea,  &c,  up  to  a  block  of  ten 
cubes,  lay  upon  the  teacher's  desk.     The  cubes  on  each  bkwk  were  distinctly 
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marked  off;  and  difeentiy  colored,  that  b,  if  the  fint  inoli  or  enbe  ww  wliit 
next  would  be  black.  The  teacher  ctood  by  his  desk,  and  in  front  of  the 
He  set  np  a  block  of  one  cube,  and  the  daai  simiihaneoiisly  said  ant.  A  bkick  of 
two  cubes  was  then  placed  by  the  side  of  the  first,  and  the  daai  nid  two,  Thia 
was  done  until  the  ten  bkicks  stood  by  the  side  of  each  other  in  a  row.  They 
were  then  counted  backward,  the  teacher  placing  his  finger  upon  them,  as  a  sig- 
nal that  their  respective  nurobers  were  to  be  call^.  The  next  exercise  was,  **  two 
ooroes  after  one,  three  comes  after  two,''  and  so  on  to  ten ;  and  then  backward, 
*^Dine  comes  before  ten,  eight  comes  before  nine,  and  so  of  the  rest  The  U«cher 
then  asked,  What  is  three  composed  of?  A,  Three  is  composed  of  one  and  two. 
Q.  Of  what  dse  is  three  cmnposed  7  A,  Three  is  composed  of  three  ones.  Q. 
What  is  four  composed  oft  A.  Four  is  composed  of  four  ones,  of  two  and  two, 
of  three  and  one.  Q.  What  is  five  composed  of?  A,  Five  is  composed  of  five 
ones,  of  two  and  three,  of  two  twos  and  one,  of  four  and  one.  Q.  What  num- 
bers compose  six  ?  seven  ?  eight?  nine  7  To  the  latter  the  pupil  would  answer, 
"  Three  threes  make  nine ;  two,  three,  and  four  make  nine ;  two,  two,  and  five 
make  nine ;  three,  four,  and  two  make  nine ;  three,  five,  and  one  make  nine,*' 
See.,  &Q.  The  teacher  then  placed  similar  blocks  side  by  side,  while  the  chOdren 
added  their  respective  numbers  together  **  two  twos  make  four ;"  "  three  twos 
make  six,'*  &c.  The  blocks  were  then  turned  down  horuontally  to  show  that 
three  blocks  of  two  cubes  each  were  equal  to  one  of  six  cubes.  Such  questkms 
were  then  asked  as,  how  many  are  six  less  than  eight  ?  five  less  than  seven  ?  &c. 
Then,  how  many  are  seven  and  eight  ?  The  answer  was  given  thus :  eight  are 
one  more  than  seven,  seven  and  seven  make  fourteen,  and  one  added  makes  fifteen ; 
therefore  eight  and  seven  make  fifteen.  Q.  How  many  are  six  and  eight  ?  A. 
Eight  are  two  more  than  six,  six  and  six  make  twelve,  and  two  added  make  fourteen. 
Or  it  might  be  thus :  six  are  two  leas  than  eight,  eight  and  eight  are  sixteen,  two 
taken  ftx>m  sixteen  leave  fourteen,  therefore  ei^t  and  six  are  fourteen.  They 
then  counted  up  to  a  hundred  on  the  blocks.  Toward  the  dose  of  the  lesson, 
such  questions  as  these  were  put,  and  readily  answered  :  Of  what  is  thirty>eight 
composed  7  A.  Thirty-eight  is  composed  of  thirty  and  eight  ones ;  of  seven  fives 
and  three  ones ;  or  sometimes  thus :  of  thirty-seven  and  one ;  of  thirty-six  and 
two  ones ;  of  thirty-five  and  three  ones,  &c.  Q.  Of  what  ia  ninety  composed? 
A.  Ninety  is  composed  of  nine  tens,  of  fifty  and  forty,  &c.,  &o. 

Thus,  with  a  frequent  reference  to  the  blocks,  to  keep  up  attention  by  present- 
ing an  object  to  the  eye,  the  simple  numben  were  handled  and  transposed  in  a 
great  variety  of  ways.  In  this  lesson,  it  is  obvious  that  counting,  numeration, 
addition,  substraction,  multiplication,  and  division  were  all  included,  yet  there  was 
no  abstract  rule,  or  unintelligible  form  of  words  given  out  to  be  committed  to 
memory.'  Nay,  these  little  children  took  the  firrt  steps  in  the  mensuration  of 
superficies  and  solids,  by  comparing  the  length  and  content!  of  one  block  with 
thoiieof  others. 

When  the  pupils  were  a  little  further  advanced,  I  nanally  heard  lessons  recited 
in  this  way  :  Suppose  4321  are  to  be  multiplied  by  25.  Tlie  pupil  says,  five  times 
one  are  five  ones,  and  he  sets  down  5  in  the  unites  place ;  five  times  two  tens,  or 
twenty  ones,  are  a  hundred,  and  sets  down  a  cipher  in  the  ten's  place ;  five  times 
three  hundred  are  one  thousand  and  five  bundled,  and  one  hundred  to  be  carried 
make  one  thousand  six  hundred,  and  seto  down  a  6  in  the  hundred^s  place ;  five 
times  four  thousand  are  twenty  thousand,  and  one  thousand  to  be  carried  make 
twenty-one  thousand.  The  next  figure  in  Uie  multiplier  is  then  taken,  twenty 
times  one  are  twenty,  and  a  2  is  eet  down  in  the  ten's  place ;  twenty  times  two 
tens  are  four  hundred,  and  a  4  is  set  down  in  the  hundred-s  place ;  twenty  times 
three  hundred  are  six  thousand,  and  a  6  is  set  down  in  the  thousand*s  place ; 
twenty  times  four  thousand  are  eighty  thousand,  and  an  8  u  set  down  in  the  ten 
thousand's  place.  Then  come  the  additions  to  get  the  product  Five  ones  are 
five,  two  tens  are  twenty,  and  these  figures  are  respectively  set  down ;  four 
hundred  and  six  hundred  make  a  thousand,  and  a  cipher  is  set  down  in  the  hun- 
dred's place ;  one  thousand  to  be  carried  to  six  thousand  makes  seven  thousand, 
and  one  thousand  more  makes  eight  thousand,  and  an  8  is  set  down  in  the  thou- 
sand's place ;  eighty  thousand  and  twenty  thousand  make  one  hundred  thousand, 
and  a  cipher  is  set  down  in  the  ten  thousand's  place,  and  a  1  in  the  hundrea 
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I  pboe.  It  m  «Mj  to  ne  thai  wbere  the  multiplier  end  makipioeiid  we 
hrge,  this  prooes  sood  pe—  beyond  mere  ohild'e  pley. 

So  in  diyimm.  If  3S736  are  le  be  dirided  by  75,  the  pnpil  nye,  how  many 
kvndred  timca  are  aeTentj-fiTe,  or  aeventj-fiTe  ones,  oontained  in  thir^-two 
thonmnd  and  seven  hondred,  or  in  thirty-two  thoamnd  and  seven  hundred  onea  t 
lour  handled  times,  and  he  sets  down  a  4  in  the  hundred's  plaoe  in  the  quotient  i 
then  the  divisor  seventy-five  is  multiplied  (as  before)  by  the  four  hundred,  and 
the  prodnot  is  set  down  under  the  fint  three  figures  of  the  dividend,  and  there 
are  two  thousand  and  seven  hundred  remaining.  This  remainder  is  set  down  in 
the  next  line,  beoanse  seventy-five  is  not  oontaiirad  in  two  thousand  seven  hundred 
any  number  of  hundred  timesL    And  so  of  the  residoe  of  the  process. 

When  there  is  danger  that  an  advanoed  olass  will  forget  the  valoe  of  the  de- 
nominations they  are  handling,  they  are  required  to  exprem  the  yalue  of  eaoh 
figure  in  foil,  throughout  the  whole  process,  m  the  manner  above  described. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  imnression  which  a  recitation  by  a  higher  dass  of  giria 
produced  upon  my  mind.  It  lasted  an  hour.  NeitKer  teacher  nor  pupil  had  book 
or  slate.  Questions  and  answem  were  extemporaneous.  They  consisted  of  prob* 
lems  in  Vulgar  Fractions,  simple  and  compound ;  in  the  Rule  of  Three,  Practice, 
Interest,  Discount,  &c.,  ^bc  A  few  of  the  first  were  simple,  but  they  soon 
increase  in  oomplicstion  and  difficulty,  and  in  the  amount  of  the  sums  managed, 
until  I  could  hardly  credit  the  report  of  my  own  aenaes,  ao  difficult  were  the  quea* 
tiona,  and  so  prompt  and  aoounle  the  repliea. 

A  great  many  of  the  exercises  in  arithmetic  eonsMted  in  reducing  the  coina  of 
one  £ate  to  those  of  another.  In  Germany,  there  are  almost  as  many  difierent 
currencies  as  there  are  States;  and  the  expressioii  of  the  value  of  oneooin  in 
other  denonunations,  is  a  very  common  exercise. 

It  struck  me  that  the  main  difierenoea  between  their  mode  of  teadhmg  arith- 
metio  and  ours,  consisli  in  their  beginninv  earlier,  continuing  the  practice  in  the 
elements  much  longer,  requiring  a  more  thorough  analysis  of  all  questions,  and  in 
n«t  separating  the  processes,  or  roles,  so  much  as  we  do  from  each  other.  Tlie 
pupils  proceed  less  by  rule,  more  by  an  understanding  of  the  subject  It  often 
happens  to  our  children  that  while  engaged  in  one  rule,  they  forget  a  preceding. 
Uence,  many  of  our  best  teachers  have  frequent  reviews.  But  there,  as  I  statM 
above,  the  youngest  oIssbbb  of  children  were  taught  addition,  substraotion,  multi- 
plication, and  division,  promisouoosly,  in  tkt  tosie  Utmn,  And  so  it  was  in  the 
later  stages.  The  mind  was  oonstuitly  carried  akmg,  and  the  practice  enlarged 
in  more  than  one  direction.  It  is  a  difierence  whidh  results  from  teaching,  in  the 
one  case,  from  a  book  ;  and  in  the  other  from  the  head.  In  the  latter  caae  the 
teacher  sees  what  each  pupil  most  needs,  and,  if  he  finds  any  one  halting  or  fiul- 
ing  on  a  particular  dass  of  questions,  plies  him  vrith  questions  of  that  kind  until 
his  deficiencies  are  supplied. 

In  algebra,  trigonometry,  surveying,  geometry,  ^c,  I  invariably  saw  the  teacher 
Btaading  before  me  blackboard,  drawing  the  diagrams  and  exphuning  all  the  rda- 
tions  b^ween  their  several  parts,  while  the  pupils,  in  their  seats,  having  a  pen 
and  a  small  manuscript  book,  oopied  the  figures,  and  took  down  brief  hcoos  of  the 
solution ;  and  at  the  next  recitatk>n  they  were  required  to  go  to  the  blackboard, 
draw  the  figures  and  solve  the  problems  themselves.  How  difierent  this  mode  of 
hearing  a  lesson  from  thai  of  holding  tlie  textpbook  in  the  lefr  hand,  while  the 
fore-fi^^  of  the  right  carefiilly  ftiUows  the  printed  demonstration,  under  penalty, 
should  the  place  be  lost,  of  being  obliged  to  reoommenoe  the  solution. 

oaumAa  ano  coiirceiTioN. 

Great  attention  is  paid  to  Grammar,  or,  as  it  is  usually  called  in  the  ^  Flan  of 
Studies,"  the  German  language.  But  I  heard  very  little  of  the  ding-dong  and 
recitative  of  gender,  number  and  case,  of  government  and  agreement,  which 
make  up  so  great  a  portion  of  the  grammatical  exerdsee  in  our  schools ;  and 
which  Uie  pupils  are  often  required  to  repeat  until  they  really  lose  all  sense  of  the 
original  meaning  of  the  terms  they  use.  Of  what  service  is  it  for  children  to  re- 
iterate and  reassert,  fifty  times  in  a  single  recitation,  the  gender  and  number  of 
nouns,  about  which  they  never  made  a  mbtake  even  before  a  grammar  book  waa 
put  faito  their  hands?    fr  the  object  of  grammar  is  to  tcttoh  duldren  to  speak  and 
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write  thdr  native  language  with  propriety,  then  they  aboald  be  pisotioed 
expreesing  th«r  own  ideaa  with  elegance,  distinctneaB,  and  foroe.  For  thia  pur- 
pose, their  common  every  day  phraaeology  is  fint  to  be  attended  to.  As  ihar 
speech  becomes  more  copious,  they  should  be  led  to  recognise  those  slight  shades 
of  distinction  which  exist  between  words  almost  synonymous ;  to  descriminate 
between  the  literal  and  the  fignrative ;  and  to  frame  sentences  in  which  the  main 
idea  shall  be  brought  out  conspicuously  and  prominently,  while  all  subordinate 
ones,  mere  matters  of  circumstance  or  quali6cation,  shall  occupy  humbler  or  more 
retired  positions.  Ihe  sentences  of  some  public  speakers  are  so  arranged,  that 
what  is  cdlateral  or  incidental  stands  out  bddly  in  the  foregrowu^  while  the  prin- 
cipal thought  u  almost  lost  in  the  shade ;  an  arrangement  as  preposterous  as  if,  in 
the  senate  chamber,  the  forum  or  the  parade-ground,  the  president,  the  judge  or 
the  commanding  officer,  were  thrust  into  the  rear,  while  a  namdess  throng  of 
non-officials  and  incognitos  should  occupy  the  places  of  dignity  and  authority. 
Grammar  should  be  taught  in  such  a  way  as  to  lead  out  into  rhetoric  as  it  regards 
the  form  of  the  expression,  and  into  logic  as  it  regards  the  sequence  and  coherency 
of  the  thoughts.  If  this  is  so,  then  no  person  is  competent  to  teach  grammar 
who  is  not  fkmiliar  at  least  with  all  the  leading  principles  of  rhetoric  and  logic. 

The  Prussian  teachers,  by  their  constant  habit  of  conversing  with  the  pupils ; 
by  requiring  a  complete  answer  to  bo  given  to  every  question ;  by  never  allowing 
a  mistake  in  termination,  or  in  the  collocation  of  words  or  clauses,  to  pass  uncor- 
rected, nor  the  sentence  as  corrected  to  pass  unrepeated ;  by  requiring  the  poetry 
of  the  reading  lesson  to  be  changed  into  oral  or  written  prose,  and  the  prose  to  be 
paraphrased,  or  expressed  in  different  words ;  and  by  exacting  a  general  account 
or  summary  of  the  reading  lessons,  are,  as  we  may  almost  literally  say,  constantly 
teaching  grammar ;  or,  as  they  more  comprehensively  call  it,  the  German  lan- 
guage. It  is  easy  to  see  that  Composition  is  included  under  this  head,  the  writmg 
of  regular  '^  essays'*  or  ^  themes"  being  only  a  later  eieroiae. 

WRrriNO   AND   DRAWING. 

Such  excellent  handwriting  as  I  saw  in  the  Prussian  schools,  I  never  saw 
before.  I  can  hardly  express  myself  too  strongly  on  this  point  In  Great  Britian, 
France,  or  in  our  own  country,  I  have  never  seen  any  schools  worthy  to  be  com- 
pared with  theirs  in  this  respect  I  have  before  said  that  I  found  all  children  pro- 
vided with  a  slate  and  peneil  They  write  or  print  letters,  and  begin  with  the 
elements  of  drawing,  either  immediately,  or  very  soon  after  they  enter  school. 
This  furnishes  the  greater  part  of  the  explanation  of  their  excellent  handwriting. 
A  part  of  it,  I  think,  should  be  referred  to  the  peculiarity  of  the  Gentian  script, 
which  seems  to  me  to  be  easier  than  our  own.  But  after  all  due  allowance  is 
made  for  this  advantage,  a  high  degree  of  superiority  over  the  schools  of  other 
countries  remain  to  be  accounted  for.  This  superiority  can  not  be  attributed  in 
any  degree  to  a  better  manner  of  holding  the  pen,  for  I  never  saw  so  great  a  pro- 
portion of  cases  in  any  schools  where  the  pen  was  so  awkwardly  held.  Thia 
excellence  must  be  referred  in  a  great  degree  to  the  universal  practice  of  learoing 
to  draw,  contemporaneously  with  learning  to  write.  I  believe  a  child  will  learn 
both  to  draw  and  to  write  sooner  and  with  more  ease,  than  he  will  learn  writing 
alone ;  and  for  this  reason :  the  figures  or  objects  contemplated  and  copied  in 
learning  to  draw,  are  larger,  more  marked,  more  distinctive  one  from  another, 
and  more  sharply  defined  with  projection,  angle  or  curve,  than  the  letters  copied 
in  writing.  In  drawing,  there  is  mure  variety,  in  writing  more  sameness.  Now 
the  objects  contemplated  in  drawing,  from  their  nature,  attract  attention  more 
readily,  impress  the  mind  more  deeply,  and  of  course  will  be  more  accurately 
copied  than  those  in  writing.  And  when  the  eye  has  been  trained  to  observe,  to 
distinguish,  and  to  imitate,  in  the  first  exercise,  it  applies  its  habits  with  great 
advantage  to  the  second. 

Another  reason  is,  that  the  child  is  taught  to  draw  things  with  which  he  is 
fiuniliar,  which  have  some  significance  and  give  him  pleasing  ideas.  But  a  child 
who  is  mode  to  fill  page  after  page  with  rows  of  straight  marks,  that  look  so  blank 
and  cheerless  though  done  ever  so  well,  has  and  can  nave  no  pleasing  associations 
with  his  work.  The  practice  of  beginning  with  making  inexpressive  marks,  or 
with  writting  unintelligible  words,  £?ar8  some  resembU^ee,  in  its  lifelessneas,  to 
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fliat  of  learning  the  alphabet  Each  exhales  torpor  and  stupidity  to  deaden  the 
Tivaoity  of  the  worker. 

Again,  I  have  found  it  an  almost  universal  opinion  vnih.  teachers  of  the  art  of 
writing,  that  children  should  coromencc  with  large  hand  rather  than  with  fine. 
The  reason  for  this  I  suppose  to  be,  that  where  the  letters  themselves  are  larger, 
their  differences  and  peculiarities  are  proportionally  large ;  hence  they  can  be 
more  easily  discriminated,  and  discrimination  must  necessarily  precede  exact  copy- 
mg.  So  to  speak,  the  child  becomes  acquainted  with  the  physiognomy  of  the  large 
letters  more  easily  than  with  that  of  the  small.  Besides,  the  formation  of  the  larger 
gives  more  freedom  of  motion  to  the  hand.  Now,  in  these  respects,  there  is 
more  difference  between  the  objects  used  in  drawing  and  the  letters  of  a  large 
hand,  than  between  the  latter  and  fine  hand  ;  and  therefore  the  argument  in  fiivor 
oi  a  large  hand,  applies  with  still  more  force  in  iavor  of  drawing. 

In  the  course  of  my  tour,  I  passed  from  countries  where  almost  every  pupil  in 
every  school  could  draw  with  ease,  and  most  of  them  with  no  inconsiderable 
degree  of  beauty  and  expression,  to  those  where  less  and  less  attention  was  paul 
to  the  subject ;  and,  at  last,  to  schools  where  drawing  was  not  practiced  at  all ; 
and,  after  many  trials,  I  came  to  the  conclusion,  that,  with  no  other  guide  than  a 
mere  inspection  of  the  copy  books  of  the  pupils,  I  could  tell  whether  drawing 
were  taught  in  the  school  or  not ;  so  uniformly  superior  was  the  handwriting  in 
those  schools  where  drawing  was  taught  in  connection  with  it.  On  seeing  this,  I 
was  reminded  of  that  saying  of  PeirtjBloizi,  somewhat  too  strong,  that  **  without 
drawing  there  can  be  no  writing." 

But  suppose  it  were  otherwise,  and  that  learning  to  draw  retarded  the  acquisi- 
tion of  good  penmanship,  how  richly  would  the  learner  be  compensated  for  the 
sacrifice.  Drawing,  of  itself,  u  an  expressive  and  beautiful  language.  A  few 
strokes  of  the  pen  or  pencil  wiU  often  represent  to  the  eye  what  no  amount  of 
words,  however  well  chosen,  can  communicate.  For  the  master  architect,  for  the 
engraver,  the  engineer,  the  pattern  designer,  the  draughtsman,  moulder,  machine 
builder,  or  head  mechanic  of  any  kind,  all  acknowledge  that  th'is  art  is  essential 
and  indispensable.  But  there  is  no  department  of  business  or  condition  in  life, 
where  the  accomplishment  would  not  be  of  utility.  Every  man  should  be  able  to 
plot  a  field,  to  sketch  a  road  or  a  river,  to  draw  the  outlines  of  a  simple  machine, 
a  piece  of  household  furniture,  or  a  forming  utensil,  and  to  delineate  the  internal 
arrangement  or  construction  of  a  house* 

But  to  be  able  to  represent  by  lines  and  shadows  what  no  words  can  depict,  is  only 
a  minor  part  of  the  benefit  of  learning  to  draw.  The  study  of  this  art  develops  the 
talent  of  observing,  even  more  than  that  of  delineating.  Although  a  man  may 
has  but  comparatively  few  occasions  to  picture  forth  what  he  has  observed,  yet 
the  power  of  observation  should  be  cultivated  by  every  rational  being.  The  skillful 
delineator  is  not  only  able  to  describe  for  better  what  he  has  seen,  but  he  sees 
twice  as  many  things  in  the  world  as  he  would  otherwise  do.  To  one  whose  eyes 
have  never  been  accustomed  to  mark  the  form,  color  or  peculiarities  of  objects,  all 
external  nature  is  enveloped  in  a  haze,  which  no  sunshine,  however  bright,  will 
ever  dissipate.  The  light  which  dispels  this  obscurity  must  oome  fh>m  within. 
Teaching  a  child  to  draw,  then,  is  tlie  development  in  him  of  a  new  talent  the 
conferring  upon  him,  as  it  were,  of  a  new  sense  by  means  of  which  he  is  not  only 
better  enabled  to  attend  to  the  common  duties  of  life,  and  to  be  more  serviceable 
to  his  fellow-men,  but  he  is  more  likely  to  appreciate  the  beauties  and  magnificence 
of  nature,  which  every  where  reflect  the  glories  of  the  Creator  into  his  soul. 
When  accompanied  by  appropriate  instruction  of  a  moral  and  religious  character, 
this  accomplishment  becomes  a  quickener  to  devotion. 

With  the  inventive  genius  of  our  people,  the  art  of  drawing  would  be  eminently 
useful.  They  would  turn  it  to  better  account  than  any  other  people  in  the  world. 
We  now  perform  far  the  greater  part  of  our  labor  by  machinery.  With  the  high 
wages  prevalent  amongst  us,  if  such  were  not  the  case,  our  whole  community 
would  be  impoverished.  Whatever  will  advance  the  mechanic  and  manufhcturing 
arts,  therefore,  is  especially  important  here ;  and  whatever  b  important  for  men  to 
know,  as  men,  should  be  learned  by  children  in  the  schools. 

But  whatever  may  be  said  of  the  importance  of  this  art,  as  it  regards  the  oom- 
mnnity  at  large,  its  value  to  a  sohool-teaoher  can  hardly  be  estimated. 
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If  the  fint  exercises  in  reading  were  taaght  as  they  should  be;  if  tiie 
squares  of  the  mnltipUcatHm  table  were  first  to  be  drawn  on  the  blackboard, 
and  then  to  be  filled  np  by  the  popils,  as  they  should  see  on  what  reason  the  pro- 
ffressive  increase  of  the  numbers  is  founded ;  if  geography  were  taoeht  from  the 
beginning,  as  it  should  be,  by  constant  delineations  upon  the  blackboard  \  then 
every  teacher,  even  of  the  humblest  school,  ought  to  be  acquainted  with  the  art  of 
linear  drawing,  and  be  able  to  form  all  the  necesnry  figures  and  diagrams  not  only 
with  oorreetneBS  but  with  rapidity.  But  in  teaching  navigation,  surveying,  trigo- 
nometry, geometry,  &c. ;  in  describing  the  mechanical  powers,  in  optics,  in  as- 
tronomy, in  the  various  branches  of  natural  philosophy,  and  especially  in  physiol- 
ogy, the  teacher  who  has  a  command  of  this  art,  will  teach  incomparably  better, 
and  incomparably  ftster  than  if  he  were  ignorant  of  it  I  never  saw  a  teacher  in 
a  German  school  make  use  of  a  ruler  or  any  other  mechanical  »d,  in  drawing  the 
most  nice  or  complicated  figures.  I  recollect  no  instance  in  which  he  was  obliged 
to  e&oe  a  part  of  a  line  because  it  was  too  k>ng,  or  to  extend  it  because  it  was  too 
short  If  squares  or  triangles  were  to  be  formed,  they  came  out  squares  or  tri- 
angles without  any  overlapping  or  deficiency.  Here  was  not  only  much  time 
gained,  or  saved,  but  the  pupils  had  constantly  before  their  eyes  these  examples  of 
celerity  and  perfeotnees,  as  models  for  imitation.  No  one  can  doubt  how  much 
more  correctly,  as  well  as  more  rapidly,  a  child's  mind  will  grow  in  view  of  such 
models  of  ease  and  accuracy,  than  if  only  dow,  awkward,  and  clumsy  movementi 
are  the  patterns  constantly  held  before  it 

I  saw  handwriting  taught  in  various  ways.  The  most  common  mode  for 
young  children  was  that  o(  writing  on  the  blackboard  for  their  imitation.  In 
such  cases,  the  copy  was  always  l^utifully  written,  and  the  lesson  preceded  by 
instructions  and  followed  by  corrections. 

Another  method  which  haa  had  some  currency  in  Germany,  is  this :  If  the 
mark  to  be  copied  is  a  simple  straight  line,  thus,  /  /,  the  teacher  says  one,  one,  as 
words  of  command ;  and  at  each  enunciation  of  the  word,  the  pupils  make  a 
mark  simultaneously.  The  teacher  accelerates  or  retards  his  utterance  according 
to  the  degree  of  facility  the  class  has  acquired.  If  the  figure  to  be  copied  consists 
of  an  upward  and  downward  stroke,  thus,  /  /,  the  teadier  says,  one^  two  ;  one, 
ttDOy  (one  fiv  the  upward,  the  other  for  the  downward  motion  of  the  hand ;)  at 
first  slowly,  afterwards  more  rapidly.  When  the  figure  consists  of  three  strokes, 
thus  t,  he  pronounces  cms,  <too,  tAree,  as  before.  Letters  are  formed  m  the 
same  way. 

A  supposed  advantage  of  this  method  consists  in  iti  retarding  the  motions  of 
those  who  would  otherwise  write  too  fast,  and  hastening  those  who  would  write  too 
skiw.  But  for  these  purposes,  the  teacher  must  see  tlmt  all  keep  time,  otherwise 
the  advantage  is  lost  And,  on  the  whole,  there  is  so  much  difference  between 
the  natural  quickness  of  perception  and  of  motion  in  different  pupils,  that  there 
can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  universal  standard.  Some  scholars,  whose  thoughts 
and  muscles  are  of  electric  speed,  would  be  embarrassed  by  being  obliged  to 
write  slowly ;  and  others  could  not  keep  step,  though  the  music  played  only  com- 
mon time.  Neither  In  their  physical  nor  in  their  spiritual  natures,  does  the  speed 
of  children  seem  to  have  been  graduated  by  any  one  clock. 

In  the  schools  I  saw,  orthography,  punctuation,  and  the  use  of  capitals,  were 
early  connected  with  the  exercise  of  writing. 

OBOGKAPRT. 

The  practice  seemed  to  be  uniform,  however,  of  beginning  with  objects  per- 
fectly familiar  to  the  child ;  tlie  school-house  with  the  grounds  around  it,  the  home 
with  its  yards  or  gardens,  and  the  street  leading  (torn  the  one  to  the  other. 
First  of  al],  the  children  were  initiated  into  the  idea  of  space,  without  which  we 
can  know  no  more  of  geography  than  we  can  of  history  without  ideas  of  time. 
Mr.  Carl  Bitter,  of  Berlin,  probi^ly  the  greatest  geographer  now  living,  expressed 
a  decided  opinion  to  me,  that  this  was  the  true  miode  of  beginning. 

Children,  too,  commence  this  study  very  early ;  soon  after  entering  school  *,  but 
no  notbns  are  given  them  which  they  are  not  perfectly  able  tooompi^end,  repro- 
duce, and  express. 

I  found  geography  taught  almost  wholly  firom  large  maps  suspended  against  the 
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wilb,  and  by  delineatioiii  on  the  bltekboard.  And  here,  die  iIdII  of  teeohere  nnd 
pnpib  in  drawing  did  admirable  service.  The  teeeher  traoed  the  outlines  of  a 
ooantry  on  the  suspended  map,  or  drew  one  upon  the  blaokboard,  aooompanying 
the  exhibition  by  an  oral  leoture ;  and,  at  the  next  recitation,  the  pupUs  were 
expected  to  repeat  what  they  had  seen  and  heard.  And,  in  r^^vd  to  the  natural 
divisions  of  the  earth,  or  the  pditioal  boundaries  cf  countries,  a  pupil  was  not 
eonsidered  as  having  givmg  any  proof  that  he  had  a  correct  image  in  his  mmd, 
until  he  coald  go  to  ue  Uaokboard,  and  reproduce  it  Drom  the  ends  of  his  fingers. 
I  witnessed  no  lesson  unaccompanied  by  these  tests. 

I  will  describe,  as  exactly  as  1  am  aUe,  a  lenon  which  I  heard  giyen  to  a  class 
a  little  advanced  beyond  the  elementi ;  remarking  that,  though  I  heard  many  les- 
sons giving  on  the  same  plan,  none  of  them  were  signalized  by  the  rapidity  and 
effikst  of  this  one  I  am  about  to  describe. 

The  teacher  stood  by  the  blackboard,  with  the  chalk  in  his  hand.  After  cast- 
ing his  eye  over  the  class  to  see  that  all  were  ready,  he  struck  at  the  middle  of  the 
bcMurd.  With  a  rapidity  of  hand  which  my  eye  could  hardly  follow,  he  made  a 
series  of  those  short,  divergent  lines,  or  shadings,  employed  by  map-engravers  to 
represent  a  chain  of  mountains.  He  had  scarcely  turned  an  angle,  or  shot  off  a 
spur,  when  the  scholara  be^n  to  cry  out,  Gaqmthian  mountains,  Hungary; 
Black  Forest  mountsins,  Wurtemberg;  Giant's  mountains,  (Riesen-Gebirge,) 
Silesia;  Metallic  mountains,  (Erz-Gebirge,)  Pine  mountains,  (flehtel-Gebirge,) 
Central  mountains,  (Mittd-Gebirge,)  Bohemia,  &c.,  &c. 

In  lees  than  half  a  minute,  the  ridge  of  that  grand  central  elevation  which  sep- 
arates the  waters  that  flow  north-west  into  the  German  ocean,  from  those  that 
flow  north  into  the  Baltic,  and  south-east  into  the  Black  Sea,  was  presented  to 
▼lew ;  executed  almost  as  beautifully  as  an  engraving.  A  doien  crinkling  strokes, 
made  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  represented  the  head-waten  of  the  great  riven 
which  flow  in  diflforent  directions  from  that  mountainous  range ;  while  the  children, 
almost  as  eager  and  excited  as  though  they  had  aotually  seen  the  torrenti  dashing 
down  the  mountain  sides,  cried  out,  Danube,  Elbe,  Vistula,  Oder,  &c.  The  next 
moment  I  heard  a  succession  of  small  strokes  or  taps,  so  rapid  as  to  be  almost 
indistinguishable,  and  hardly  had  my  eye  time  to  discern  a  huge  number  of  dots 
made  along  the  margins  of  the  riven,  when  the  shout  of  Linti,  Vienna,  Prague, 
Dresden,  Berlin,  &c.,  struck  my  ear.  At  this  point  in  the  exercise,  the  spot 
which  had  been  occupied  on  the  blackboard  was  nearly  a  circle,  of  which  the 
starting  point,  or  place  where  the  teach^  first  began,  was  the  center ;  but  now  a 
few  additional  strokes  around  the  cironmference  of  the  incipient  continent, 
extended  the  mountain  ranges  outwards  toward  the  plains:  the  children  reqx>nd- 
ing  the  names  of  the  countries  in  which  they  respectiTely  lay.  With  a  few  more 
flourishes  the  riven  flowed  onwards  toward  their  sevml  terminations,  and  by 
another  succession  of  dots,  new  cities  sprang  up  ak>ng  their  banks.  By  this  time 
the  children  had  become  as  much  excited  as  though  they  had  been  present  at  a 
world-making.  They  rose  in  their  seats,  they  flung  out  both  hands,  their  eyes 
kindled,  and  their  voices  became  almost  vociferous  as  they  cried  out  the  names  of 
the  different  places,  which,  under  the  magic  of  the  teacher's  crayon,  rose  into 
view.  Within  ten  minutes  from  the  commencement  of  the  leaMXi,  tliere  stood 
upon  the  blackboard  a  beautiful  map  of  Germany,  with  its  mountains,  principal 
riven  and  cities,  the  coast  of  the  German  ocean,  of  the  Baltic  and  the  Black 
seas ;  and  all  so  accurately  proportioned,  that  I  think  only  slight  erron  would 
have  been  found  had  it  been  subjected  to  the  test  of  a  scale  of  miles.  A  part  of 
this  time  was  taken  up  in  correcting  a  few  mistakes  of  the  pupils ;  for  the 
teacher's  mind  seemed  to  be  in  his  ear  as  well  as  in  his  hand,  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  astonishing  celerity  of  his  movements,  he  detected  erroneous  answen  and 
turned  round  to  correct  them.  The  rest  of  the  recitation  consisted  in  questions 
and  answen  respecting  productions,  climate,  soil,  animals,  &c..  See. 

Many  of  the  cosmogonists  suppose  that  after  the  creation  of  the  woidd,  and 
when  its  whole  surfoce  wm  as  yet  fluid,  the  solid  continents  rose  gradually  from 
beneath  the  sea :  first  the  loftiest  peak  of  the  Andes,  for  instance,  emerged  from 
the  deep,  and  as  they  reached  a  higher  and  a  higher  point  of  elevation,  the  rivers 
began  to  flow  down  their  sides,  until  at  last— the  lofty  mountains  having  attained 
their  height,  the  mighty  riven  th^  extent  and  volume,  and  the  continent  iti 
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aisplitiide— •eoHivatioii  began,  and  cities  and  Uyims  were  boilL  The  IcaMio  I  hgf 
dmcribed  ivas  a  beantifiil  iUostntion  <if  that  idea,  with  one  advantage  over  the 
origioal  aoene  itBclf,  that  the  spectator  had  no  need  of  waiting  thnragh  all  the 
geological  epochs  to  see  the  work  completed. 

Compare  the  e^et  of  sach  a  lesson  as  this,  both  as  to  the  amoont  of  the  knowl^ 
edge  communicated,  and  the  vfridneie  and  of  eonrse  the  permanence  of  the  ideas 
obtAined,  with  a  lesson  where  the  scholars  look  oat  a  few  naones  of  places  on  » 
lifeless  atlas,  bat  never  send  their  imaginations  abroad  over  the  earth;  and  where 
the  teacher  sits  listlessly  down  before  them  to  Interrogate  them  from  a  book,  in 
which  all  the  questbns  are  printed  at  fall  length,  to  sapersede  on  his  part  all 
necessity  of  knowledge. 

KXKBCISES  IK  TBINKINO.     XNOWLKDGB  OW  KATUKB.    KHOVTLBDOB  OT  TBS  WOBLDb 
KMOWLSnOB  or  SOCIBTT. 

In  the  "  Stady-Plans*'  of  all  the  schooh  m  the  north  of  Pmssia,  I  foond  most, 
and  in  some  of  them  all  of  the  above  sabjecti  of  lenons.  To  each  was  assigned 
its  separate  hoar  and  place  in  the  roattne  of  exercises.  For  brevHy^s  sake, 
however,  and  becaose  the  topics  naturally  run  into  each  other,  I  shall  attempt  to 
describe  them  together. 

These  lessons  consisted  of  fimiiliar  conversations  between  teacher  and  popik,  on 
subjects  adapted  to  the  age,  capacities,  and  proficiency  of  the  latter.  With  the 
youngest  classes,  things  immediately  aroond  them ;  the  school-room  and  the  mate- 
rials of  which  It  had  been  bailt ;  its  different  parts,  as  foandation,  ilonr,  walls, 
ceiling,  roof,  windows,  doors,  fireplace ;  its  furniture  and  apparatos ;  its  books, 
slates,  paper  •,  the  clothes  of  the  pnpQs,  and  the  materials  from  which  they  were 
made ;  their  food  and  play-things ;  the  duties  of  children  to  animals,  to  each 
other,  to  their  parents,  neighbors,  to  the  old,  to  their  Maker ;  these  are  specimens 
of  a  vast  variety  of  subjects  embraced  under  one  or  another  of  the  above  heads. 
As  the  children  advanced  in  age  and  attainments,  and  had  acquired  full  and  defi- 
nite notions  of  the  visible  and  tangible  existences  aroond  them,  and  also  of  time 
and  space,  so  that  they  could  understand  descriptions  of  the  unseen  and  the 
remote,  the  scope  of  these  lessons  was  enlarged,  so  as  to  take  in  the  different 
kingdoms  of  nature,  the  arts,  trades  and  occupations  of  men,  and  the  more 'com- 
plicated aflSiirs  of  society. 

When  visiting  the  schools  in  Leipsic,  I  remarked  to  the  superintendent,  that 
most  accomplished  educationist,  Dr.  Vogel,  that  I  did  not  see  on  the  **  Study- 
Plan*'  of  his  schools,  the  title,  ^  Exercises  in  Thinking."  His  reply  was,  "  No ; 
for  I  consider  it  a  sin  in  any  teacher  not  to  lead  his  pupil  to  think,  in  regard  to 
all  the  subjects  he  teaches."  He  did  not  call  it  an  omission  or  even  a  disqualifica- 
tion in  a  teacher,  if  he  did  not  awaken  thought  in  the  minds  of  his  pupils,  but  be 
peremptorily  denounced  it  as  a  **  sin."  Alas !  thought  I,  what  expiation  will 
be  sufficient  for  many  of  us  who  have  had  charge  of  the  young ! 

It  is  obvious  from  the  account  I  have  given  of  these  primary  lessons,  that  there 
is  no  restriction  as  to  the  choice  of  subjects,  and  no  limits  to  the  extent  of  informa- 
tion that  may  be  engrafted  upon  them.  What  more  natural  than  that  a  kind 
teacher  should  attempt  to  gain  the  attention  and  win  the  good  will  of  a  brisk, 
eager-minded  boy  just  entering  his  school,  by  speaking  to  him  about  the  domestic 
animals  which  he  plays  with,  or  tends  at  home  ;  the  dog,  the  cat,  the  sheep,  tlie 
horse,  the  cow  T  Yet,  without  any  interruption  or  overleaping  of  natural  bounda- 
ries, this  simple  lesson  may  be  expanded  into  a  knowledge  of  all  quadrupeds,  their 
characteristics  and  habits  of  life,  the  uses  of  their  flesh,  skins,  fur,  bones,  horns, 
or  ivory,  the  parts  of  the  world  where  they  live,  &o.,  &c.  So  if  a  teacher  begins 
to  converse  with  a  boy  about  domestic  fowls,  there  is  no  limit,  save  in  his  own 
knowledge,  until  he  has  exausted  the  whole  subject  of  ornithology  ;  the  varieties 
of  birds,  their  plumage,  their  uses,  their  migratory  habits.  Arc,  &o.  What  more 
natural  than  that  a  ^nevdent  teacher  should  ask  a  blushing  littie  girl  about  the 
flowers  in  her  vases,  or  garden  at  home  ?  and  yet,  this  having  been  done,  the 
door  is  opened  that  leads  to  all  botanical  knowledge,  to  the  flowers  of  all  the 
seasons,  and  all  the'zones,  to  the  trees  cultivated  by  the  hand  of  man,  or  the 
primeval  forests  that  darken  the  &ce  of  continents.  Few  children  go  to  school 
who  have  not  seen  a  fish  ;  at  least,  a  minnow  in  a  pod.    Begin  wim  this,  and 
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Bitare  oppowB  do  barrier  antil  the  wonders  of  the  deep  are  exhausted.  Let  the 
flchoul-house,  as  I  have  said^  be  the  first  lesson,  and  to  a  mind  replenished  with 
knowledge,  not  only  all  the  different  kinds  of  edifices — tlie  dwelling-house,  the 
church,  the  court-house,  the  palace,  the  temple — arc  at  once  associated ;  but  all 
the  difterent  orders  of  architecture,  Corinthian.  Ionic,  Doric,  Kg>'ptian,  Gothic, 
£0.,  rise  to  the  view.  How  many  different  materials  have  been  brought  together 
for  the  construction  of  the  school -house ;  stone,  wood,  nails,  glass,  bricks,  mortar, 
paints,  materials  used  in  glazing,  &c.,  &o.  Each  one  of  these  belongs  to  a  dif- 
ferent department  of  nature ;  and  when  an  accomplished  teacher  has  once  set 
foot  in  any  one  of  these  provinces,  he  sees  a  thousand  interesting  objects  around 
him,  as  it  were  soliciting  his  attention.  Then  each  one  of  these  materials  has  ita 
artificer ;  and  thus  all  tlie  mechanical  trades  may  be  brought  under  consideration  } 
the  house  builder^s,  the  mason's,  the  plumber^s,  the  glazier's,  the  locksmitli's  &c. 
A  sujgle  article  may  be  viewed  under  different  aspects ;  as,  in  Speaking  of  a  lock, 
one  may  consider  the  nature  and  properties  of  iron  ;  its  cohcaveness,  malleability, 
&o.,  its  utility,  or  the  variety  of  utensils  into  which  it  may  be  wrought ;  or  the 
conversation  may  be  turned  to  the  particular  object  and  uses  of  the  lock,  and 
upon  these  a  lesson  on  the  rights  of  property,  the  duty  of  honesty,  tlie  gui^^  of 
thefl  and  robbery,  &o.,  be  engrafted.  So  in  speaking  of  the  beauties  and  riches 
and  wonders  of  nature--of  the  revolution  of  the  seasons,  the  glory  of  spring,  the 
exuberance  of  autumn,  the  grandeur  of  the  mountain,  the  magnificence  of  the 
firmament — the  child's  mind  may  be  turned  to  a  contemplation  of  the  power  and 
goodness  of  God.  I  found  these  religious  aspects  of  nature  to  be  most  frequently 
adverted  to ;  and  was  daily  delighted  with  the  reverent  and  loving  manner  in 
which  the  name  of  the  Deity  was  always  spoken,  ^^Der  liehe  Gott,"  the  dear  God, 
was  the  universal  form  of  expression ;  and  the  name  of  the  Creator  of  heaven  and 
earth  was  hardly  ever  spoken,  without  this  epithet  of  endearment. 

It  is  easy  also  to  see  that  a  description  of  the  grounds  about  the  school-house  or 
the  paternal  mansion,  and  of  the  road  leading  from  one  of  these  places  to  the 
other,  is  the  true  starting  point  of  all  geographical  knowledge ;  and,  this  once 
beffun,  there  is  no  terminus,  until  all  modem  and  aboient  geography,  and  all  travels 
and  explorations  by  sea  and  land,  are  exhausted.  So  the  boy's  nest  of  marbles 
may  be  the  nucleus  of  all  mineralogy  ;  his  top,  his  kite,  his  little  wind-wheel  or 
water-wheel,  the  salient  point  of  all  mechanics  and  technology  ;  and  the  stories  he 
has  heard  i^nt  the  last  kmg  or  the  aged  king,  the  first  chapter  in  universal 
history. 

I  know  full  well  that  the  extent  and  variety  of  tubjeeti  said  to  be  taught  to 
young  children  in  the  Prussian  schools,  have  been  often  sneered  at. 

In  a  late  speech,  made  on  a  public  occasion,  by  one  of  the  distinguished  politi- 
cians in  our  country,  the  idea  of  teaching  the  natural  sciences  in  our  common 
schools  was  made  a  theme  for  ridicule.  Let  it  be  understood  in  what  manner  an 
accomplished  teacher  may  impart  a  great  amount  of  useful  knowledge  on  these 
subjects,  and  perhaps  awaken  minds  which  may  hereafter  adorn  the  ago,  and 
benefit  mankind  by  their  discoveries,  and  it  wiU  be  easily  seen  to  which  party 
the  ridicule  most  justly  attaches.  **  What,**  says  the  objectors,  "  teach  children 
botany,  and  the  unintelligible  and  almost  unspeakable  names,  Monandria,  Dian- 
dria,  Triandria,  &o. ;  or  zoology,  with  such  technical  terms  as  Mollusca,  Crusta- 
cea, Vertebrata,  Mammalia,  &o.,  the  thing  is  impossible !"  The  Prussian  children 
are  not  thus  taught  For  years,  their  losaons  are  (tee  ttom  all  the  technicalities 
of  science.  The  knowledge  they  already  possess  about  common  things  is  made 
the  nucleus  around  which  to  collect  more  ;  and  the  language  with  which  they  are 
already  fSunUiir  becomes  the  medium  through  which  to  communicate  new  ideas, 
and  by  which,  whenever  necessary,  to  exphiin  new  terms.  There  is  no  difiiculty 
in  explaining  to  a  child,  seven  years  of  age,  the  distinctive  marks  by  which  nature 
hitiroatee  to  us,  at  first  sight,  whether  a  plant  is  healthful  or  poisonous;  or  those 
by  which,  on  inspecting  the  skeleton  of  an  animal  that  lived  thousands  of  years 
ago,  we  know  whether  it  lived  upon  grass,  or  grain,  or  flesh.  It  is  in  this  way 
that  the  pupil's  mind  is  carried  forward  by  an  actual  knowledge  of  things,  until  the 
time  arrives  for  giving  him  classifications  and  nomenclatures.  When  a  child  knowa 
a  great  many  particular  or  individual  thmgs,  he  begins  to  perceive  rcsemUanoca 
between  some  of  them ;  and  they  then  naturally  assort  themselves,  as  it  were,  in 
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his  mind,  and  arrange  themielTes  into  different  groups.  Then,  by  the  aid  of  a 
teacher,  he  perfects  a  soientifio  classification  among  them,  bringing  into  each  groop 
all  that  belong  to  it  Bat  soon  the  number  of  individuals  in  each  group  be^nnes 
so  numerous,  that  he  wants  a  cord  to  tie  them  together,  or  a  vessel  in  which  to 
hold  them.  Then,  from  the  nomenclature  of  science,  he  receives  a  name  which 
binds  all  the  individuals  of  that  group  into  one,  ever  afterwards.  It  is  now  that 
he  perceives  the  truth  and  the  beauty  of  classification  and  nomenclature.  An 
infiint  that  has  more  red  and  white  beads  than  it  can  hold  in  its  hands,  and  to  pre- 
vent them  from  rolling  about  the  floor  and  being  lost,  collects  them  together,  put- 
ting the  white  in  one  cup  and  the  red  in  another,  and  sits  and  snules  at  its  work, 
has  gone  through  with  precisely  the  same  description  of  mental  process  that  Cui- 
ver  and  Dnneus  did,  when  they  summoned  the  vart  varieties  of  the  animal  and 
vegetable  kingdoms  into  their  spiritual  presence,  and  commanded  the  countless 
hosts  to  arrange  themselves  into  their  respective  genera,  orders,  and  species. 

Our  notions  respecting  the  expediency  or  propriety  of  introducing  the  higher 
branches,  as  they  are  caSed,  into  our  common  scboola,  are  formed  fK>m  a  knowl- 
edge of  our  own  school  teachers,  and  of  the  habits  that  prevail  in  most  of  the 
schools  themselves.  With  us,  it  too  often  happens  that  if  a  higher  branch,  geom- 
etry, natural  philosophy,  zoology,  botany,  is  to  be  taught,  both  teacher  and  ebss 
must  have  teztpbooks.  At  the  beginning  of  these  text-books,  all  the  technical 
names  and  definitions  belongiuff  to  the  subject  are  set  down.  These,  beftire  the 
pupil  has  an  -  practical  idea  of  their  meaning,  most  be  committed  to  memory. 
The  book  is  then  studied  chapter  by  chapter.  At  the  bottom  of  each  page,  or  at 
the  ends  of  the  sections,  are  questions  printed  at  full  length.  At  the  recitations, 
the  teacher  holds  on  by  tliese  leading-strings.  He  introduces  no  collateral  knowl- 
edge, lie  exhibits  no  relation  between  what  is  contained  in  the  bode,  and  other 
kindred  subjects,  or  the  actual  business  of  men  and  the  aflhirs  of  Ufe.  At  length 
the  dav  of  examination  comes.  The  pupils  rehearse  from  memory  with  a  snspi- 
dous  fluency ;  or,  being  asked  for  some  useful  application  of  their  knowledge, 
some  practical  connection  between  that  knowledge  and  the  concerns  of  life,  they 
are  silent,  or  give  some  ridiculous  answer,  which  at  once  disparages  science  and 
gratifies  the  ill-humor  of  some  ignorant  satirist.  Of  course,  the  teaching  of  the 
higher  branches  (alls  into  disrepute  in  the  minds  of  all  sensible  men,  as,  under 
such  circumstances,  it  ought  to  do.  But  the  Prussian  teacher  has  no  book.  He 
needs  none.  He  teaches  from  a  ftdl  mind.  He  cumbers  and  darkens  the  sub- 
ject  with  no  technical  phraseology.  He  observes  what  proficiency  the  child  has 
made,  and  then  adapts  his  instructions,  both  in  quality  and  amount,  to  the  necessity 
of  the  case.  He  answers  all  questions.  He  solves  all  doubts.  It  is  one  of  his 
objecti,  at  every  recitation,  so  to  present  ideas,  that  they  shall  start  doubts  and 
provoke  questions.  He  connects  the  subject  of  each  lesson  with  all  kindred  and 
collateral  ones ;  and  shows  iti  relations  to  the  every-day  duties  and  business  of 
life ;  and  should  the  most  ignorant  man,  or  the  most  destitute  vagrant  in  society, 
ask  him  "  of  what  use  such  knowledge  can  be  7*^  he  will  prove  to  him,  m  a  word, 
that  some  of  his  own  pleasures  or  means  of  subsistence  are  dependent  upon  it,  or 
have  been  created  or  improved  by  it 

In  the  meantime,  the  children  are  delighted.  Their  preceptive  powers  are 
exercised.  Their  reflecting  &culties  are  developed.  Their  moral  sentiments  are 
cultivated.  All  the  attributes  of  the  mind  within,  find  answering  qualities  in  the 
world  without  Instead  of  any  longer  regarding  the  earth  as  a  huge  mass  of  dead 
matter,  without  variety  and  without  life,  its  beautiful  and  boundless  diversities  of 
substance,  its  latent  vitality  and  energies,  gradually  drawn  forth,  until,  at  length, 
they  illuminate  the  whole  soul,  challenging  its  admiration  for  their  utility,  and  iti 
homage  for  the  bounty  of  their  Creator. 

There  are  other  points  pertaining  to  the  qualification  of  teachers,  which  would 
perhaps  strike  a  visitor  or  spectator  more  strongly  than  the  power  of  giving  the 
kind  of  lessons  I  have  described ;  but  probably  there  is  nothing  which,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  four  thousand  miles,  would  give  to  a  reader  or  hearer  so  adequate  an 
idea  of  intelligence  and  capacity,  as  a  full  understanding  of  the  scope  and  charac- 
ter of  this  cIms  of  exercises.  Suppose,  on  the  one  himd,  a  teacher  to  be  intro- 
duced into  a  school,  who  is  competent  to  address  children  on  this  great  range  and 
variety  of  subjects,  and  to  address  them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  arouse  their  cnri- 
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9litf,  oommand  their  attentioo,  and  snpply  them  not  only  with  knowledge,  but 
with  an  inextingniahable  k>Te  for  it ;  aappoae  sooh  a  teaoher  to  be  able  to  i^ive  one, 
and  aooietimea  two  anoh  lenouB  a  day,  that  is,  from  two  hundred  to  foor  hundred 
leMons  in  a  year,  to  the  oune  daa,  and  to  carry  his  daaMs,  in  this  way,  through 
•their  eight  years  sohooUng.  On  the  other  hand,  8U]ipose  a  young  man  ooming 
fresh  from  the  plow,  the  workshop,  or  the  anvil ;  or,  what  is  no  better,  from  Gre^ 
and  Latin  efauaios,  and  sappoae  his  knowledge  on  the  above  enumerated  snbjeots  to 
be  divided  into  four  huddred,  or  even  into  two  hundred  parts,  and  that  only  one 
two-hundredth  portion  of  that  stoek  of  knowledge  should  be  administered  to  the 
children  in  a  day.  Let  us  suppose  all  this,  and  we  shall  have  some  more  adequate 
idea  of  the  different  advantages  of  ohildrcn,  at  the  present  time,  in  different  parts 
of  the  world.  In  Prussia,  the  theory,  and  the  praotioe  under  it,  are,  not  that  three 
years'  study  under  the  best  masters  qualjifes  a  talented  and  devoted  man  to  beoome 
a  teaoher,  but  that  three  years'  of  such  general  preparation  may  qualify  one  lor 
that  particular  and  daily  preparation  which  is  to  be  made  before  meeting  a  class 
in  school.  And  a  good  Prusnan  teaeher  no  more  thinks  of  meeting  his  dassea 
without  this  daily  preparation,  than  a  distinguished  lawyer  or  clergyman  amongst 
ourselves  would  think  of  managing  a  cause  before  court  and  jury,  or  preaching  a 
sermon,  without  special  reading  a^  forethought 

It  is  easy  to  see,  from  the  t£ore  account,  how  such  a  variety  of  subjeots  can  be 
taught  simultaneooslv  in  school,  without  any  interfenmoe  with  each  other ;  nay, 
that  the  "common  bond,"  which,  as  Gcero  says,  binds  all  sciences  together, 
should  only  increase  their  unity  as  it  enlarges  their  number. 

BIBLE   BWrOBT   AND  BIBLE  KNOWLXDGI. 

Nothing  receives  more  attention  in  the  Prussian  schools  than  the  Bible.  It  is 
taken  up  early  and  studied  systematically.  The  great  events  recorded  in  the 
Bcriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament ;  the  character  and  lives  of  those 
wonderful  men,  who,  from  age  to  age,  were  brou|rtit  up<m  the  stage  of  action, 
and  through  whose  agen<^  the  ftiture  history  and  destiny  of  the  race  were  to  be 
so  much  modiSed ;  and  especially,  those  sublime  views  of  duty  and  of  morality 
which  are  brought  to  light  in  the  Gospel,  these  are  topics  of  daily  and  earnest 
inculcation,  in  every  school  To  these,  in  some  schools,  is  added  the  history  of 
the  Christian  religion,  in  connection  with  ootemporary  civil  history.  So  fiur  as  tbs 
Bible  lessons  are  concerned,  I  can  ratify  the  strong  statementi  made  by  Profeasor 
Stowe,  in  regard  to  the  absence  of  sectarian  instruction,  or  endeavors  at  proselyt- 
ism.  The  teaoher  being  amply  possessed  of  a  knowledge  of  the  whole  chain  of 
events,  and  of  all  biographi<»l  incidents ;  and  bringing  to  the  exercise  a  heart 
glowing  with  love  to  man,  and  with  devotion  to  his  duty  as  a  formtt  of  the  char 
acter  cf  children,  has  no  necesmty  or  occasion  to  M\  back  upon  the  formulas  of  a 
creed.  It  u  when  a  teacher  haa  no  knowledge  of  the  wonderful  works  of  God, 
and  of  the  benevolence  of  the  design  in  which  they  were  created ;  when  he  has 
no  power  of  explaining  and  applying  the  beautiful  incidenti  in  the  lives  of  prophets 
and  apostles,  and  esf^cially,  tae  perfect  example  which  is  given  to  men  in  the  ' 
life  of  Jesus  Christ ;  it  is  then,  that,  in  attempting  to  give  religious  instruotiou,  he 
is,  as  it  were,  constrained  to  recur  again  and  again  to  the  few  words  or  sentences 
of  his  form  of  fiuth,  whatever  that  fUth  may  be ;  and,  therefore,  when  giving  the 
second  lesson,  it  will  be  little  more  than  a  repetition  of  the  first,  and  the  two-hun- 
dredth lesson,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  will  differ  fit>m  that  at  the  beginning  only  in 
accumulated  wearisomeness  and  monotony. 

There  are  one  or  two  ftots,  however,  which  Professor  Stowe  has  omitted  to 
mention,  and  without  a  knowledge  of  which,  one  would  form  very  erroneous  ideas 
respecting  the  character  of  some  of  the  religious  instruetion  hi  the  Prussian 
schools.  In  all  the  Protestant  schools,  Luther's  Catechism  is  regularly  taught; 
and  in  all  the  Koman  Catholic  schools,  the  Catechism  of  that  communion.  When 
the  schools  are  mixed,  they  have  oombined  literary  with  seperate  religkMis  instmo 
tion ;  and  here  all  the  doctrines  of  the  respective  denominations  are  taught  earhr 
and  most  asBiduously.  I  well  remember  hearing  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  ineuf* 
eating  upon  a  class  orf*  very  young  children  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation.  He 
illnstrated  it  with  the  miracle  of  the  water  changed  to  wine,  at  the  marriage  fcast 
in  Cana ;  and  said  that  he  who  could  turn  water  into  wine,  could  tarn  his  own 
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Uood  into  the  mne  element,  and  also  his  body  into  bread  to  be  eaton  with  H. 
Contrary,  then,  to  the  principles  of  oor  own  law,  eectarianinn  b. taught  in  all 
Ftamian  schools ;  but  it  is  neverthdess  true,  as  Professor  Stowe  says,  that  the 
Bible  can  be  taught^  and  is  taught,  without  it. 

vnsio. 

AH  Prussian  teachers  are  masters  not  only  of  vocal,  but  of  instrumental  musio, 
One  is  as  certain  to  see  a  violin  as  a  blackboard,  in  every  school-room.  Generally 
speaking,  the  teachers  whom  1  saw,  played  upon  the  organ  also,  and  some  of  them 
upon  the  piano  and  other  instruments.  Musie  was  not  only  taught  in  school  as  an 
accomplishment,  but  used  as  a  recreation.  It  is  a  moral  means  of  great  eflkacy. 
Its  practice  promotes  health ;  it  disarms  anger,  sollens  rough  and  turbulent  natures, 
socializes,  and  brings  the  whole  mind,  as  it  were,  into  a  state  of  fusion,  firom  which 
condition  the  teacher  can  mould  it  into  what  forma  he  will,  as  it  cools  and 
hardens. 

All  these  subjects  I  have  enumerated,  were  taught  in  all  the  schools  I  visited, ' 
whether  in  city  or  country,  for  the  rich  or  for  the  poor.  In  the  lowest  school  in 
the  smallest  and  obscurest  village,  or  for  the  poorest  class  in  over-crowded  cities ; 
in  the  schools  connected  with  pauper  establishments,  with  houses  of  correction  or 
with  prisons,  in  all  these,  there  was  a  teacher  of  matvre  age^oi  simple  unaffected 
and  decorous  manners,  benevolent  in  his  expression,  kind  and  genial  in  his  inter- 
course with  the  young,  and  of  such  attainments  and  resources  as  qualified  bim 
not  only  to  lay  down  the  abstract  principles  of  the  above  range  of  studies,  but,  by 
fimiliar  iUustration  and  apposite  example,  to  commend  them  to  the  attention  of 
the  children. 

Although  the  foregoing  account  of  primary  instruction  in  Germany, 
was  drawn  from  observations  mainly  in  the  schools  of  Prussia  and  Sax- 
ony, it  is,  in  its  main  features,  applicable  to  primary  schools  in  the  other 
German  States.  On  this  point,  Mr.  Kay  bears  the  following  emphatic 
testimony  in  his  valuable  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  social 
and  educational  condition  of  Europe* — a  work,  from  which  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  quote  Largely  in  giving  an  account  of  the  school  sys- 
tems of  Switzerland  and  the  several  German  States. 

In  Bavaria,  Wirtembnrg,  the  Duchy  of  Baden,  and  Nassau,  as  much,  and  in 
Wirtemberg  and  Baden  perhaps  even  more,  has  been  done  to  promote  the  intel- 
ligence, moralfty,  and  civilization  of  the  lower  orders  of  society,  than  in  Prussia. 
In  each  of  these  countries,  every  village  has  a  good  school-house,  and  at  least  one 
learned  and  practically  efficient  teacher,  who  has  been  educated  for  several  years 
at  a  college :  every  town  has  several  well-organized  schools,  sufficiently  large  to 
receive  all  tne  children  of  the  town,  who  are  ^tweenthe  ages  of  six  and  fourteen ; 
each  of  these  schools  contains  from  four  to  ten  class-rooms,  and  each  class-room  is 
under  the  direction  of  a  highly  educated  teacher. 

In  each  of  these  countries,  every  parent  is  obliged  to  educate  his  children, 
^ther  at  home  or  at  some  school,  the  choice  of  means  being  left  to  himseE  In 
none  of  these  countries  are  children  left  to  grow  up  m  vicious  ignorance  or  with 
debasing  habits. 

In  none  of  these  countries,  »  there  any  class  of  children  analogous  to  that, 
which  swarms  in  the  back  streets,  alleys,  and  gutters  of  our  great  cities  and  towns, 
and  from  which  our  paupers,  our  disaSSected,  and  our  criminals  grow  up,  and 
from  which  our  **  ragged  schools"  are  filled.  All  the  children  are  intelllge^it, 
polite,  clean,  and  neatly  dressed,  and  grow  up  from  their  sixth  to  their  fourteenth 
year  under  Uie  teaching  and  influence  of  educated  men. 

*  The  Social  Oonditim  and  Education  of  the  People  in  England  and  Europe;  showinf 
the  reralts  of  the  primary  sehooln  and  of  the  division  of  landed  property  in  foreifn  oountrics, 
hj  Joseph  Kay.  Esq..  M.  A.,  of  Trinity  rollefe,  Cambridge ;  Barrister-ai-law  ;  and  late  Travel- 
ing Bachelor  of  the  University  of  Cambridge.    LouUou :  Lopgtnan,  Brown,  Green,  and  Louf  • 
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In  each  of  these  ooantriee  a  rafficient  number  of  nonnal  ooDegea  has  been 
founded,  to  enable  it  to  educate  a  sufficient  Mupply  of  teachers  for  the  parishes  and 
tovns. 

In  each  of  these  countries,  all  the  schoob  of  every  sect  and  party,  private  as  wefl 
as  public,  are  open  to  public  inspection,  and  are  visited  several  times  every  year  by 
learned  men,  whose  business  it  is  to  examine  both  teachers  and  scholars,  and  to 
give  the  government,  the  chambers,  and  the  country,  a  full  and  detailed  account 
of  the  state,  condition,  character,  and  progress  of  every  school,  so  that  parents 
may  know  where  to  send  their  children  with  safety ;  that  good  toachers  may  be 
encouraged,  rewarded,  and  promoted ;  and  that  unworthy  teachers  may  not  be 
suffered  to  continue  long  in  their  situations. 

In  each  of  these  countries,  the  laws  prohibit  any  person  being  a  teacher  of  any 

school,  until  he  has  proved  his  efficiency  to  the  committee  of  professors,  appointed 

by  the  state  to  examine  candidates,  and  until  he  has  laid  before  sach  committee 

testimonials  of  charoctor  from  his  religious  minister,  his  neighlx>rs,  and  the  pro- 

.  fessors  of  the  college  at  which  he  was  educated. 

I  can  give  a  traveler,  who  is  desirous  of  comprehending  at  one  short  view  the 
workings  of  the  German  and  Swiss  8}'8tems  of  popular  education,  no  bettor  advice 
than  to  direct  him  to  notice  the  state  of  the  streets  in  any  (German  or  Swiss  town, 
which  he  happens  to  visit ;  no  matter  where  it  be,  whether  on  the  plains  of  Prus- 
sia or  Bavaria,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  in  the  small  towns  of  the  Black  Forrest, 
or  in  the  mountainous  cantons  of  Alpine  Switzerland,  no  matter  where,  let  him 
only  walk  through  the  streets  of  such  a  town  in  the  morning  or  the  afternoon,  and 
count  the  number  of  children  to  be  found  there  above  the  age  of  four  or  five,  or 
let  him  stand  in  the  same  streets,  when  the  children  are  going  to  or  returning  (h)m 
the  schools,  and  let  him  examine  their  cleanly  appearance,  the  eood  quality,  the 
excellent  condition,  and  the  cleanliness  of  their  clothing,  the  condition  of  the  les- 
son books  they  are  carrying,  the  happiness  and  cheerfulness,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  politeness  and  ease  of  their  manners  ;  he  will  think  he  sees  the  children 
of  the  rich ;  but  let  him  foOow  them  home,  and  he  will  find  that  many  of  them 
are  the  of&pring  of  the  poorest  artisans  and  laborers  of  the  town.  If  that  one 
spectacle  does  not  convince  him  of  the  magnitude  of  the  educational  efibrts  of  Ger- 
many,  and  of  the  happy  results  which  they  are  producing,  let  him  go  no  further, 
for  nothing  he  can  further  see  will  teach  him.  Let  him  then  come  home,  ana 
rujoice  in  the  condition  of  our  poor ;  but,  should  he  start  at  this  extraordinary 
spectacle,  as  I  have  seen  Bnglish  travelers  do,  to  whom  I  luive  pointed  out  thia 
sign  of  advanced  and  advancing  civilization,  let  him  reflect,  that  this  has  been 
eHected,  spite  of  all  the  obstacles  which  impede  ourselves.  Bigotry  and  ignorance 
have  cried  their  loudest ;  Romanists  have  refused  co-operation  with  Protestants, 
Protestants  with  Romanists,  and  yet  they  have  co-operated.  There  has  been  the 
same  strong  jealousy  of  all  government  interference,  the  same  undefined  and  in- 
digested love  of  liberty,  and  there  has  been  the  same  selfish  fear  of  retarding  the 
development  of  physical  resources.  In  Bavaria,  the  war  has  been  waged  be- 
tween Romanists  and  Protestants  ;  in  Argovie,  opposition  has  been  raised  by  the 
manufacturers ;  in  Lucerne,  by  the  religious  parties,  and  by  the  political  oppo- 
nents of  the  government ;  and  in  Baden,  the  difficulties  have  been  aggravated  by 
the  numbers  of  Jews,  whom  both  Romanists  and  Protestants  hated  to  receive  into 
alliance,  even  more  than  they  disliked  to  co-operate  among  themselves.  But  in 
all  these  countries  the  great  principle  has  finally  triumphed :  and  all  parties  have 
yielded  some  little  of  their  claims,  in  the  full  conviction,  that  a  day  is  dawning 
upon  Europe,  fraught  with  the  most  overwhelming  evils  for  that  country  which 
has  not  prepared  for  its  approach. 

Whi.'ther  the  methods  by  which  any  of  these  different  cotmtries  are  carrying 
out  their  great  design,  are  in  any  way  applicable  to  this  country  or  not,  I  shall  not 
stop  to  consider,  my  desire  being  merely  to  show  how  different  countries,  with  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  political  fre^om,  with  diiforent' political  constitutiona,  whose 
people  profess  different  religious  tenets,  where  Protestants  of  different  sects, 
Roman  Catholics,  and  Jews,  are  mingled  up  in  every  kind  of  proportion,  have  all 
managed  to  overcome  difficulties  precisely  similar  to  those  which  stand  in  our 
way,  and  have  all  agreed  to  labor  together  to  educate  their  poor.  For  it  is  a 
great  fact,  however  much  we  may  be  inclined  to  doubt  it,  that  throughout  Prussia, 
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8«»my,  BftTBria,  Bohemia,  Wirtemlmig,  Baden,  HeoM  Damiatadt,  HeaK  CaanI, 
Gotha,  Naasaii,  HanoTer,  Denmark,  Switaerland,  Norway,  and  the  Anatriaa 
Empire,  all  the  children  are  aotuaUy,  at  this  present  time,  attending  school,  and 
are  reoelYing  a  oarefiil,  reUgious,  moral,  and  int^eotoal  edncation,  from  highly 
educated  and  efficient  teachers.  Orer  the  Tast  tract  of  ooontiy,  which  I  have 
mentioned,  as  well  as  in  Holland  and  the  greater  part  of  France,  «U  the  children 
above  six  yean  of  age  are  daily  acquiring  osefol  knowledge  and  good  habits  under 
the  injluenee  of  moral,  religions,  and  learned  teachers.  All  the  youth  of  the 
greater  part  of  these  countries,  below  the  age  of  twenty-one  yearn,  can  read, 
write,  and  cipher,  and  know  the  Bible  history,  and  the  history  of  their  own  coun- 
try. No  children  are  left  idle  and  dirty  in  the  streets  of  the  towns ;  there  is  no 
class  of  children  to  be  compared,  in  any  respect,  to  the  children  who  frequent  our 
^  ragged  schools ;"  all  the  children,  even  of  the  poorest  parents,  are,  in  a  great 
part  of  these  countries,  in  dress,  appearance,  cleanliness,  and  manners,  as  polished 
and  dviliaed  as  the  children  of  our  middle  classes ;  the  children  of  the  poOT  in 
Germany  are  so  ctvilixed  that  the  rich  often  send  their  children  to  the  schools 
intended  fur  the  poor ;  and,  lastly,  in  a  ffreat  part  of  Germany  and  Switzerland, 
the  children  of  the  poor  are  receiving  a  better  edncation  than  thatgiven  in  Eng- 
land to  the  children  of  the  greater  part  of  our  middle  classes  1  Aese  &cts  de- 
serve to  be  well  considered. 

And  let  it  be  remembered  that  these  great  results  have  been  attained,  notwith- 
standing obstacles  at  leatt  as  great  as  those  which  make  it  so  difficult  for  us  to  act. 
Are  they  religions  diffisrenoee  which  hinder  us?  Look  at  Austria,  Bavaria,  and 
the  Prussian  llhine  provinces,  and  the  Swiss  cantons  of  Lucerne  and  Soleure. 
Will  any  one  say,  that  the  religious  difficulties  in  those  countries  are  leas  than 
those  which  exist  in  our  own  ?  Is  the  sectarianism  of  the  Jesuits  of  Lucerne,  or 
of  the  priests  of*  Bavaria,  of  a  more  yielding  character  toward  the  Protestant 
"  heretics,"  than  that  of  one  Protestant  party  in  England  toward  another  T    And 

Ct,  in  each  of  theae  countries,  the  difficulties  arising  from  religious  differences 
ve  been  overcome,  and  oU  their  children  are  brought  under  the  influence  of  a 
reUglou*  education,  without  any  religious  party  having  been  offended.  But  are 
they  political  causes,  which  prevent  us  proceeding  in  this  great  work,  in  which 
nearly  all  Europe  haa  so  long  preceded  us,  notwithstanding  that  we  need  it  more 
than  all  the  European  nations  put  together  7  Are  they  poUtical  causes,  I  ask  7  I 
answer  by  again  referring  my  readers  to  the  countries  I  have  enumerated.  Under 
the  democratic  governments  of  the  Swiss  cantons,  where  it  is  the  people  who  rule 
and  legislate :  under  the  constitutional  governments  of  Saxony,  Wirtemburg,  and 
Baden,  which  were  framed  more  or  less  upon'the  Engliah  model,  and  where  the 
people  have  long  had  a  direct  influence  upon  the  government ;  under  the  consti- 
tutional governments  of  France  and  Holland,  and  under  all  the  different  grades 
of  absolute  rule  which  existed  but  a  few  months  since  in  Prussia,  the  German 
dukedoms,  and  the  Austrian  states,  the  difficulties  of  the  question  have  long  been 
overcome,  and  with  such  entire  satisfaction  to  all  parties,  that  among  the  present 
representatives  of  the  people,  no  member  haa  ever  been  heard  to  express  a  desire 
lor  the  change  of  the  laws  which  relate  to  primary  edncation. 

But  once  again;  perhaps  there  are  some  who  say,  but  there  is  no  country 
which  b  troubled,  as  we  are,  by  the  union  of  both  relupous  and  political  difficul- 
ties. I  again  refer  my  readers  to  the  cases  of  HoUand  and  Switzerland.  They 
will  find  in  these  countries  the  same  strong  love  of  independence  of  action,  which 
we  boast  so  proudly  and  so  justly.  They  will  find  also,  not  only  strong  religious 
feuds  existing  among  the  Protestants  themselves,  and  pushed  to  the  most  sbame- 
ftd  extremities,  aa  in  the  case  of  the  canton  of  Vaud,  from  which  one  religious 
party  has  lately  been  driven  as  exiles,  but  they  will  find  the  still  more  formidable 
diflkrenoes  of  the  Protestants  and  Catnolics  arrayed  against  each  other,  and  seem- 
ingly preventing  all  union  on  any  subject  whatooever  \  and  yet,  in  all  these  vari- 
ous countries,  diffisring  as  they  do  in  the  state  of  their  religious  parties,  and  of 
their  political  regulations,  in  oiU  of  them,  I  say,  have  all  parties  consented  to  join 
on  this  one  great  and  important  question,  the  education  of  thk  ruonjE. 

But  there  are  some  who  say,  that  if  our  means  of  direct  education  are  worse, 
yet  that  our  means  of  indirect  education  are  better  than  those  of  other  countries, 
and  that  if  our  people  have  not  schools  and  good  teachers,  they  have  long  had  m 
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frae  pna.  tiie  ri^k  of  wwrabling  together  for  political  diaoimioii,  plenty  of  ohoap 
and  very  liberal  joamals,  good  rt»porta  of  all  the  debates  of  our  Houses  of  Lcgis- 
lature,  and  a  literature  vm  in  its  spirit^  suggestiTO  in  its  writings,  and  any  tlung 
but  QM-aided  in  its  Tiews  of  political  and  social  questions,  and  that  all  this  serves 
to  stimulate  the  intelleoCual  energies  of  the  people.  As  &r  as  regards  the  middle 
dassei,  this  is  all  very  true ;  but,  as  reguds  the  poor,  it  is  ridioulouslv  fiilse. 
Most  of  our  poor  are  either  wholly  without  education,  or  else  poasoss  so  little  as 
to  be  entirely  out  of  the  sphere  of  snoh  influences,  as  those  I  have  enumerated. 
What  good  can  one  of  our  boorish  peaaants  gain  from  cheap  literature,  free  par- 
liamentary debatea.  free  diaousuon,  and  libenl  journals  t  What  advantage  is  it 
to  a  starviuff  man  tnat  there  is  bread  in  the  baker-s  shop,  if  he  has  not  wherewith 
to  buy  t  What  good  is  cheap  literature  and  free  discussion  to  a  poor  peasant  who 
can  neither  read  nor  thinkt  He  starves  in  the  midst  of  plenty,  and  starves  too 
with  a  cnne  upon  his  lips.  * 

It  is  utterly  &lse  to  arane  that  the  peasants  would  provide  themselves  with 
schools  and  education,  if  education  would  improve  their  condition  in  society.  We 
can  never  hope  to  see  the  peasants  supply  themselves  with  schools.  They  never 
have  done  so  in  any  country,  they  never  will  do  so  in  our  own.  Such  a  step  im- 
plies in  them  a  great  prior  development  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  frusulties  \  a 
development  wmoh  can  only  be  obtained  by  means  of  education.  The  peaaanta 
are  neither  wise  enough,  nor  rich  enough,  to  erect  or  support  schools  for  them- 
selves, and  should  government  reAise  either  to  do  it  fe^  them,  or  to  oblige  all 
classes  to  assist  the  poor  to«ocomplish  this  great  work,  we  may  reet  assured  that 
another  oentary  will  see  no  further  advances  than  we  have  made  at  present ;  our 
schools  are  for  the  most  part  totally  unfitted  for  their  purpose,  and  our  teachers  the 
most  ignorant,  ill-paid,  and  least  respected  set  of  men  in  the  community.  Other 
countries  have  long  since  recognised  these  truths,  and  acted  upon  them. 

Whilst  in  England  we  have  been  devoting  most  of  our  energies  to  the  increase 
of  our  national  wealth,  the  Germans  and  Swiss  have  been  engaged  in  the  noble 
undertaking  of  attempting  to  raise  the  character  and  social  position  of  their  poorer 
classes.  To  effect  this,  they  have  not  vainly  imagined  that  schools  alone  were 
sufficient,  but  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  great  end,  every  social  institution  and 
every  social  regulation  has  been  rendered  subservient  They  began,  it  is  true,  bv 
raising  schools,  and  eduoatiog  teachers ;  but  they  have  continued  this  great  work 
by  reforminff  their  prisons  and  criminal  codes  *,  by  fiicilitating  the  transfer  and 
division  of  weir  lands  j  by  simplifying  their  legal  proocasea;  by  reforming  their 
ecoleaisstical  estaUishmentB ;  by  entirely  changing  the  medieval  and  illiberal  con- 
stitutions of  their  universities  and  puUio  schools  s  bv  improving  the  focilities  of 
internal  communication ;  and.  lastly,  by  opening  tne  highest  and  most  honorable 
offices  of  the  state  to  all  wortny  aq>irantB,  no  matter  of  how  low  an  orimn. 

Nor  have  their  labon  in  the  cause  of  social  reform  diminished,  as  toere  was 
.  seemingly  less  immediate  need  for  them.  On  the  contraiy,  to  a  traveler  in  these 
countries,  who  has  not  acquainted  himself  with  all  that  has  been  going  on  there 
for  the  last  thirty  yean,  they  would  seem  to  be  only  now  commencing,  so  vigorous 
and  universal  are  the  em>rts  which  are  iU  this  moment  being  made. 

It  ia  doubtless  true,  that  the  social  polity  of  a  country  should  be  su  ordered,  that 
the  whole  life  of  any  of  its  members  should  be  a  progressive  and  continued  relig- 
ious, moral,  and  intellectual  education ;  but  it  is  no  less  certain  that  this  great  work, 
if  it  is  ever  to  have  a  commenoement,  must  begin  at  home,  and  be  continued,  in 
the  esse  of  the  peasant,  in  the  village  school,  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
religious  minister  and  village  teacher,  or  it  can  never  be  acoomplished  at  alL  True 
it  is.  that  at  first  the  evil  idiuence  of  the  home  will  be  stronoer  than  the  good  one 
of  the  teacher  and  the  school.  But  still,  if  he  understand  &  conduct  of  his  im- 
portant work,  he  will  know  how  to  awaken  those  principles  which,  it  may  be,  lie 
dormant,  but  which  nevertheless  exist  in  every  olukl^s  mind,  and  which,  if  once 
aroused,  wodd  be  oertain  in  some  degree  to  mitigate  the  evil  influences  of  home. 
Thus  might  we  hope,  that  the  cottage  firesides  of  the  next  generation  would  prove 
leas  injurious  than  those  of  the  present  to  the  children,  who  will  cluster  around 
them,  and  that  the  school  would  have  an  auxiliary,  ana  not  an  antagonist,  in  the 
powerful,  though  now,  alas!  too  often  misdirected  influences  of  home.  It  is  on^ 
when  we  have  attained  this  happy  result,  that  we  can  hope  to  rsaliae  the  full  bena- 
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fits  which  education  is  capable  of  oonferriog,  and  which,  in  other  landa,  it  la  st  thit 
day  conferring  upon  the  people. 

So  long  as  the  early  domestic  training  is  in  direct  oppositbn  to  the  education 
of  the  schools,  so  long  must  the  improvement  in  education  be  very  slow ;  bot^ 
however  slow,  it  is  the  only  sure  means  we  have  of  counteracting  the  effects  of 
a  vicious  domestic  training,  and  of  cleansing  the  very  fount  of  immorality.  Tho 
laborer  is  occupied  from  twilight  on  to  twilight,  and  the  religions  ministers  have 
but  few  opportunities  of  bringing  higher  influences  to  bear  upon  him.  Those, 
too.  who  most  need  improvement,  are  generally  the  moat  unwilling  to  receive  it ; 
and  those  whose  homes  act  most  injuriously  on  the  younger  inmates,  are  precisely 
those,  who  oppose  most  strenuously  the  entry  of  the  religious  minister,  and  who 
are  most  rarely  brought  under  any  ennobling  influence  whatever.  Thus  it  ol\en 
happens,  that  the  only  way  by  which  we  can  introduce  reform  into  a  home,  ia 
tlirough  the  children  ;  for.  most  happily,  there  is  among  the  poor  such  a  great  idea 
of  tlie  benefits  to  be  derived  from  education,  that  it  very  rarely  happens  that  tho 
parent  can  not  be  persuaded  to  send  his  child  to  school,  when  he  ie  enabled  tQ 
do  so. 

It  is  delightful  to  see  how  thoroughly  this  truth  has  been  recogni2ed  in  Western 
Kurope.  bvom  tlie  shores  of  the  Baltic  and  the  North  Sea  to  the  foot  of  the 
great  Alpine  range,  and  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Danube,  all  the  children  of  both 
rich  and  poor  are  receiving  daily  instruction,  under  the  surveillance  of  their  relig- 
ious ministers,  from  long  and  most  carefully  educated  teachers.  Throughout  the 
plains  of  Prussia,  Bohemia,  and  Bavaria,  amonff  thtf  hills  and  woods  of  Saxony 
and  central  Germany,  in  the  forests  and  rich  undulating  lands  of  Wirtemburg  and 
Baden,  in  the  deep  and  secluded  Alpine  valleys  of  Switzerland  and  the  I^rol,  in 
most  of  the  provinces  of  the  Austrian  empire,  throughout  Holland,  Denmark,  and 
almost  the  whole  of  France,  and  even  in  the  plains  of  Italian  Lombardy,  there  is 
scarcely  a  single  parish,  which  does  not  possess  its  school-house  and  its  one  or 
two  teachers.  The  school  buildings  are  often  built  in  really  an  extravagant  man- 
ner ;  and  in  Switzerland  and  South  Germany,  the  village  school  is  generally  the 
finest  erection  of  the  neighborhood.  In  the  towns  the  expenditure  on  these  nion- 
umentB  of  a  nation's  progress  is  still  more  remarkable.  Here  the  municipal  author- 
ities generally  prefer  to  nnite  several  schools  for  the  sake  of  forming  one  complete 
one.  This  is  generally  erected  on  the  following  plan  :  A  large  house  is  built  of 
three  or  four  stories  in  height,  with  commodious  play  yards  behind.  The  one  or 
two  upper  stories  are  used  as  apartments  for  the  teachers  ;  the  lower  rooms  are 
set  apart  for  the  diflx^rent  classes.  A  town  school  has  generally  from  eight  to  («n, 
and  sometimes  twelve  or  fourteen,  of  these  class-rooms,  each  of  which  is  capable 
of  containing  from  80  to  100  children.  An  educated  teacher  is  appointed  to  man- 
age each  class,  so  that  there  is  generally  a  staff  of  at  least  eight  teachers  connected 
with  each  town  school  of  Germany,  and  I  have  seen  schools  with  as  many  aa 
twelve  and  fourteen  teachers.  The  rooms  are  filled  with  desks,  maps,  and  all  the 
apparatus  which  the  teachers  can  require  for  the  purposes  of  instruction.  I  gener- 
ally noticed,  on  entering  a  small  German  or  Swiss  town,  that  next  to  the  churah, 
the  finest  building  was  the  one  set  apart  for  the  education  of  the  children. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  enormous  outlay  which  Germany  has  devoted  to 
the  erection  and  improvement  of  school-houses  alone,  during  the  last  fifteen 
years.  In  the  towns,  hardly  any  of  the  old  and  inefficient  buildings  now  remain, 
except  where  they  have  been  improved  and  enlarged.  In  Munich,  I  directed  my 
conductor  to  lead  me  to  the  worst  school  buildings  in  the  city,  and  I  found  all  the 
class-rooms  measuring  fourteen  feet  high  by  about  twenty-five  square,  and  ten  of 
such  class-rooms  in  each  school-house,  each  of  which  rooms  was  under  the  con- 
slant  direction  of  an  educated  teacher.  In  wliatever  town  I  happened  to  be  stay- 
ing, I  always  sought  out  the  worst,  in  preference  to  the  best  schools.  In  Berlin, 
tlie  worst  I  could  find  contained  four  class-rooms,  each  eight  feet  in  height,  and 
about  fifteen  feet  square;  and  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden  I  found  that  the 
Chambers  had  passed  a  law  pi^hi biting  any  school-house  being  built,  the  rooms  of 
which  were  not  fourteen  feet  high. 

Throughout  Germany  no  expense  seems  to  have  been  spared  to  unprove  the 
materials  of  popular  instruction. 

This  could  never  have  been  effected  had  not  the  expenses  of  such  an  immense 
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RndertiJcmg  been  equally  dbtriboled  over  ad  the  parabet  of  the  different  states. 
Th<»  burden  being  thus  dividtKl  amongst  all  m  not  kk  by  any ;  but  had  the  gov- 
ernment started  in  the  vain  hope  of  being  able  to  bear  even  a  third  of  the  expense, 
popular  education  woold  have  been  no  fbrther  advanced  in  Germany  than  in  £ng- 
fauid.  But  wiser,  or  more  interested  in  the  real  suoceas  of  the  undertaking  ihSa 
ourselves,  the  governments  of  the  different  states  have  obliged  eaoh  province  to 
provide  for  the  expenses  neoessary  for  its  own  primary  edncatioo. 

The  systems,  so  frr  fkrom  having  been  systems  of  exocanve  centralitation,  leav- 
ing no  freedom  of  action  to  the  parishes,  have  been  always  and  still  are  sasen/ioi/y 
paroehJal  systema,  merely  under  the  surveillance,  and  subject  to  the  check  of  the 
eentral  authority.  It  is  the  parishes  and  towns,  which  tax  themselves  for  educa- 
tional purposes ;  it  is  the  parishioners  and  oitiiena,  who  elect  their  own  teachers; 
it  ia  the  parishionerB  and  citizens,  who  pay  their  own  teachers,  and  provide  all  the 
materials  for  the  education  of  their  own  poor ;  it  is  the  parishioners  and  citizens, 
who  determine  whether  they  will  have  separate  schools  fbr  their  diffiirent  religious 
sects,  or  common  schools  fbr  thom  all ;  it  is  the  parishionerB,  who  choose  the  sites 
of  their  school-houses,  and  the  outlay  they  will  make  on  their  erection ;  and 
ahhcHiffh  they  have  not  the  power  of  dismissing  a  teacher  after  they  have  once 
eleotea  him,  without  first  showing  to  government  a  snflicient  ground  for  such  a 
step,  yet  they  are  aflR>rded  every  fiicility  of  forwarding  any  oompJaints  they  may 
have  to  make  of  any  teacher  they  have  elected,  to  the  educational  authorities  ap- 
pointed to  judge  sudi  matters,  and  to  protect  the  teachers  fh>m  the  eflfectB  of  mere 
persona]  animosities  or  ignorance. 

Germany  will  one  day  be  lauded  by  all  Europe,  as  the  inventor  of  a  system 
securing,  in  the  best  poesiUe  manner,  guidance  by  the  greatest  intelligence  of  the 
country,  the  cheapest  manner  of  wonting,  the  fostering  of  local  activity  and  of 
local  sympathies,  and  the  cordial  assistance  of  the  religious  ministers. 

Disputes  about  separate  or  mixed  sohools  are  unheard  of  in  Prussia,  because 
every  parish  is  left  to  please  itself  which  kind  it  will  adopt  One  of  the  leading 
Roman  Catholic  GounsdkNrs  of  the  Educational  Bureau  in  Bertin  assured  roe,  that 
they  never  experienced  any  difficulty  on  this  point  **  We  always,"  he  said,  ''en- 
courage separate  schools  when  possible,  as  we  think  religious  instruction  can  be 
promoted  better  in  separate  than  in  mixed  schools :  but,  of  course,  we  all  think  it 
better  to  have  mixed  schools,  than  to  have  no  sehodls  at  all ;  and  when  we  can  not 
have  separate  schools  we  are  rejoiced  to  see  the  religious  sects  uniting  in  the  sup- 
port of  a  mixed  one.  When  mixed  schoob  are  deeded  on  by  the  parochial  com- 
mittees, the  teacher  is  elected  by  the  most  numerous  of  the  two  sects;  or,  if  two 
teachers  are  reouired,  one  is  elected  by  one  sect,  and  the  other  by  the  other ;  and 
in  this  case  each  condnctB  the  religious  education  of  the  children  of  his  own  sect 
But  when  only  one  teacher  is  elected,  the  children  of  those  parents,  who  difR^r 
fhmi  him  in  religious  belief,  are  permitted  to  be  taken  fh>m  the  school  during  the 
religious  lessons,  on  condition  that  their  parents  make  arrangements  for  their  relig- 
k>us  instruction  by  their  own  ministers." 

I  went  to  Prussia  with  the  lirm  expectation,  that  I  should  hear  nothing  but 
complaints  fh>m  tlie  peasanti,  and  that  I  should  find  the  school  nothing  but  a  wor- 
thy of&hoot  of  an  absolute  government  To  test  whether  this  really  was  the  case 
or  not,  as  well  as  to  see  something  of  tbe  actual  working  of  the  system  in  the 
country  districts,  I  traveled  alone  through  different  parts  of  the  Rhine  provinces 
for  four  weeks  before  proceeding  to  the  capital.  During  the  whole  uf  my  solitary 
rambles,  I  put  myself  as  much  as  possible  into  communication  with  the  peasants 
and  with  the  teachers,  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  actual  state  of  feeling  on  this 
question.  Judge,  then,  of  my  surprise,  when  I  assure  my  readers  that,  although 
I  conversed  with  many  of  the  very  poorest  of  the  people,  and  with  both  Romanists 
and  Protestants,  and  although  I  always  endeavored  to  elicit  expressions  of  discon- 
tent, I  never  once  heard,  in  any  part  of  Prussia,  one  word  spoken  by  any  of  the 
peasantB  against  the  educational  regulations.  But  on  the  contrary,  I  every  where 
received  daily  and  hourly  proofe,  of  the  roost  unequivocal  character,  of  the  satisfisc- 
tion  and  real  pride  with  which  a  Prussian,  however  poor  he  may  be,  looks  upon 
the  schools  of  his  kicality. 

Often  and  often  have  I  been  answered  by  the  poor  laborers,  when  asking  them 
whether  they  did.  not  dislike  being  oUiged  to  educate  their  children,  **  Why  should 
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I  f  The  seliodb  are  ezoeDent;  the  teaoihen  are  very  learned  and  gpod  mtm ;  waA 
then  think  how  much  good  cor  children  ate  saining ;  th«y  behave  better  at  hoow, 
they  make  cor  ikmilies  all  the  happier,  and  they  are  much  better  able  in  aJtcr-lifa 
to  earn  their  own  livelihood.  No^  no ;  we  do  not  dislike  the  sehoola.  We  know- 
too  weil  how  much  good  our  children  are  gaining  from  them."  I  have  heard  this 
Mid  over  and  over  again  in  difierent  parts  of  Pruna,  Saiony,  Bavaria,  Wirtcni- 
burg,  and  Baden ;  and,  indeed,  I  may  add,  that  throni^hoat  Germany,  I  never 
heard  oue  single  wo*d  of  discontent  uttered  against  these  truly  liberal  and  Chris- 
tian estaUiahments. 

Every  one  of  the  richer  olawsos,  with  whom  1  converwd,  corroborated  the  tmtli 
of  all  that  the  peasants  had  told  me.  I  particularly  remember  a  very  intelligeirt 
teacher  at  Elberfeld  sayiog  to  roe,  ^*  I  am  quite  convinced  that,  if  we  had  a  p^iti- 
cal  revolution  to-morrow,  none  of  the  peaiants  would  think  of  wishing  to  hav« 
any  great  alteration  made  in  the  laws  which  relate  to  the  schools."  Recent  ftda 
have  proved  the  truth  of  the  assertion.* 

Several  travelers  have  Men  into  the  strangest  errors  in  their  jnvestigatioDs  sa 
this  subjed,  from  having  confined  their  attention  to  the  schools  of  the  capitalB,  <v 
of  one  or  two  other  hige  towns.  Very  few  have  seen  the  working  of  the  system 
in  the  villages  and  remote  provinces.  But  it  is  there  only  that  a  fair  idea  can  be 
formed  of  the  eflfeots  it  is  producing,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  regarded  bf 
the  people  themselves. 

*  A  renmrkable  proof  of  tbe  trath  of  these  remarks  Is,  thst  sliice  the  eommeneemeiit  of 
the  G«nnsn  revolulioDS  of  1848,  the  only  ehange  In  the  edncstionsl  refvUfioDS.  which  has 
been  demanded  by  the  people,  is,  that  thev  should  be  allowed  lo  send  their  children  to  the 
parochial  echoob  free  or  all  expense,  and  that  the  present  amaJI  weekly  penee  required  from 
the  parents  lor  tbe  education  or  each  child  should  be  paid  out  of  the  regular  parochial  school 
rates.  This  has  been  cooceded,  sad  the  peasants  themselves  will  now  as  rigorooslj  en- 
force the  compulsory  educational  regulations^  ss  the  SwIm  pessants  enforce  laws  at  Uaat  aa 
stringent. 
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BBROKT  AKOl  ITATnTtCiL 


•  Tbc  system  of  Public  Instroction  in  Prussia  embraces  three  degree^ 
provided  for  in  three  classes  of  institutions.  1.  Primary  or  Elementary 
Instruction,  conveyed  in  schools  corresponding  to  our  common  schools. 
2.  Secondary  Instruction,  provided  for  in  Gymnasia,  Real  Schools  and 
Trade  Schoola  3.  Superior  instruction;  communicated  in«lhe  Univerai* 
ties.  We  shall  confine  our  attentbn  to  Primary  Instruction,  and  shall 
present  a  general  idea  of  the  system  from  various  authorities.* 

As  eariy  as  the  reign  of  the  Elector  Joachim  the  Second,  before  the 
kingdom  of  Prussia  existed,  except  as  the  Mark  of  Brandenburg,  (1540,) 
visitors  were  appointed  to  inspect  the  town  schools  of  the  Electorate,  with 
express  directwns  to  report  in  relation  to  the  measures  deemed  necessary 
for  their  improvement  In  1545«  the  same  elector  appointed  a  permanent 
council  or  board,  on  church  and  school  matters,  in  a  decree  of  some 
length,  by  the  elector  John  Georse,  (1573,)  special  sections  are  devoted 
to  the  schools,  to  teachers  and  Uieir  assistants,  and  to  pupila  It  is  re- 
markable as  containing  a  provisk>n  for  committees  of  superintendence, 
consistinff  of  the  parish  clergyman,  the  magistrates  and  two  notables^ 
exactly  similar  in  constitution  to  the  present  school  committees. 

In  1777,  a  decree  of  Frederick  William  the  First,  king  of  Prussia,  en- 
joins upon  parents  to  send  their  children  to  school,  provides  for  the  pay- 
ment of  teachers,  for  the  education  of  poor  children,  and  for  catechetical 
instruction  by  the  parochial  clergymen.  In  1735,  tl^  first  regular  semi- 
nary for  teachers  in  P/ussia  was  established  at  Stettin,  in  Pomerania. 
To  induce  a  better  attendance  at  school,  a  decree  of  1736  requires  that 
the  parent  of  every  child  between  five  and  twelve  years  of  age,  shall  pay 
a  certain  fee,  whether  his  child  goes  to  school  or  not;  this  rule  being,  as 
it  were,  preliminary  to  the  present  one  of  forced  attendance.  The  same 
decree  refers  to  school-houses  erected  by  associated  narishes,  sliowinff, 
that  such  associations  existed  previously  to  the  decree  ror  providing  pub* 
lie  schools ;  similar  associations  may  even  now  exist,  but  they  are  not 
numerous,  forming  exceptions  to  the  general  rule  requiring  each  parish 
to  have  its  public  school  The  decree  provides  further  for  the  amount  of 
fees  to  be  paid  to  the  teacher  by  the  pupils,  the  church,  or  the  state,  and 
for  aid  to  peasants  who  have  more  than  two  children  above  five  years  of 
age,  by  the  payment  of  the  fees  of  all  over  this  number  from  a  school  fund. 
A  rescript  of  1738,  constitutes  the  clergy  the  inspectors  of  schools. 

«MM  fT  tk€  S-af9 tf  aerMOMy.  mmd  vattSmOaH^  U  PruMHa.''^  Prof.  8l«ph«nr8  **  Uittr  f  At 
JBkm^nien^ent  /  C^mim  atkaJTim  Pmm»sflvamim  im  ISO.**     RmwI  - 

■Xs  flms  0«nsj,  bgr  HsralSBli.  CsUsisis  J«M>U  aad  oUMr& 
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AgJ<liBiyrt>fnwifeMoccpwogiy.byiBir.fiirdieii^iiifiMrf<^ 
idwoli  m  Berlin,  warn  wmule  b/f  a  <facrce  ci  17%.  Thii  ieove  ie<tuiiei 
Utat  uatehen  ^aH  hn  re^niirif  exammti.  bf  the  BBipKctan  of  ■Ekooiii 
Wfere  bein^  allowed  fio  iodi.  md  pre«nbei  tbarmafMaamtm^mkdetaJL 
U  dineu  thi»  opening  and  dotting  oT  the  fldioaiB  witn.  pnfvn ;  fixes  the 
hoorv  of  dailj  aoetMBnee  at  fmm  eigiu  to  devcai  or  aevot  to  tea  is  the 
■tomiA^  and  one  to  three  in  the  atenaon:  freaenbea  iHiractian  it 
a^lin^  rgadmg;  wnun^  arithinecie.  and  oagi^^  and  regaiatei  the 
cnMMiKiienta  aiidpen{aiszes  of  toe  naAer 

A  new  iinpoloe  waa  frven  to  pnbbe  iartracDon  ander  Ae  icign  of 
Frederick  Che  Great,  Tike  regalataooi  drawn  op  by- Becker,  and  ap^ranred 
lif  tbe  kme.  (1763.)  are  merj  preoK;  and  titoogh  thef  Ittve  been  m  part 


by  later  decrees,  maojr  of  their  pTOTMoaa  are  it2I  n  fiirce. 
Th^  pnyirule  (or  the  aelection  of  athooi  booiB  bj  the  conortorj;  that 
chitiiren  sfaaii  be  fent  to  aefaool  at  five  yean  of  age.  aod  be  k^  there  on- 
td  thineen  or  toarteen.  or  until  they^  have  made  ■annfaftory  attaamenta 
m  reading  and  writioqg,  in  the  knofwtedge  of  Chnstiaa  doctrine,  and  of 
ODeh  mauers  aa  are  to  be  ioaad  in  their  text-books;  fix  the  acfaoat-faoiir% 
rtrfniruid^  tix  hoars  a  day  for  instmctioo  in  winter,  and  three  in  anminfr, 
and  one  hoar  of  caiethe^eal  iostrattioa,  bendes  the  Stonday  tmehing ; 
feqoire  that  all  onoiarried  peraoos  of  the  parkh  shall  attend  the  hoar  of 
kmuaction  in  the  eatrehism,  and  besides.  leeeiTe  lesaona  in  tending  and 
writing  frooi  the  Bible.  The  legalaUoos  proride  anew  far  the  school- 
masters' fees,  aod  fer  the  iostnictjoa  of  poor  children ;  reqaire  that  the 
achoolniaster  shall  be  famished  from  the  cfaareh-regiBter  with  a  lislof  all 
the  ehildreo  of  the  age  to  attend  school,  and  that  be  shall  prepare  a  list  of 
Ihooe  who  are  ticUxaSj  m  attendance,  and  saboiit  both  to  the  Jcigrman, 
in  bis  periodical  risiU;  direct  anew  the  eiaminntkin  of  candidatea  for  the 
situatioo  of  schoolmaster,  and  refer  partieobrly  to  the  advantages  of  the 
•ecninary  opened  at  Berlin  lor  preparing  teachers  for  the  BAark  of  Bran- 
denborg;  lay  down  miootely  toe  scheme  of  elementary  instraetioa,  and 
actually  specify  the  time  to  be  devoted  to  the  different  branches^  with 
each  cf  the  two  classes  composing  the  school ;  reqoiie  the  parochial 
clergy  to  visit  the  schools  twice  a  week,  and  inspectors  of  circles  to  per- 
form the  same  service  at  least  once  a  year. 

The  decree  of  Frederick  regulating  the  Cathoijc  aehoois  of  Sileaia, 
(1765,)  is  even  more  particular  than  the  foregoing.  It  shows  the  aettled 
policy  io  regard  to  educating  teachers  in  spinal  seminaries,  now  so  im- 
portant a  part  of  the  Prussian  system,  by  setting  apart  certain  schools  by 
name  for  this  purpose^  requiring  the  appointment  of  a  director  to  cachy 
aod  assigning  his  duties.  • 

In  1787,  Frederick  William  the  Second  created  a  eoancil  of  instruction, 
under  the  title  of  an  ^  Upper  School  Board,"  (Ober-Schul  CoUegiom,)  of 
which  the  minister  of  stato  was  president  The  council  was  directed  to 
examine  text-books,  and  to  pass  upon  the  licenses  of  masters,  on  the  re- 
porti  of  the  provincial  school4x)ards.  They  were  authorized  to  erect 
•eminaries  for  teachers  at  the  government  expense,  and  to  frame  their 
re^ulatk>ns;  to  send  out  an  inspector  from  their  bodjr  to  examine  any  part 
ofpubiic  instruction,  and  to  rectify  all  wrongs  by  a  direct  order,  or  through 
the  school-boards  of  the  provinces,  the  school  committees  or  patrons. 
This  organization  remained  substantially  in  force  until  the  separation  of 
the  departments  of  state  and  instruction  in  1817,  with  the  creation  of  a 
ministrv  of  public  instructbn.  The  attributes  of  this  upper  achool  board, 
it  will  he  seen,  now  belong  to  that  council. 

The  school  plan  of  1763  was  modified  hy  an  ordinance  of  1794,  which  in- 
troduces geograph;^  and  natural  history  in  the  elementary  schools,  and 
lefers  to  voc^  music  as  one  of  their  most  important  exercises ;  it  also  at- 
tempts, by  minute  preseriptioos,  to  introduce  unifonnity  in  the  methods  of 
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instniction  and  diPcipliDe.    The  regulation  for  the  catholic  schools  of 
Silesia  was  aUo  revised  in  1801. 

But  the  most  important  era  in  the  history  of  public  instruction  in  Prus- 
sia, as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  Germany,  opens  with  the  efforts  put  forth 
by  the  king  and  people,  to  rescue  the  kingdom  from  the  yoke  of  Napo- 
leon in  1809.  In  that  year  the  army  was  remodeled  and  every  citizen 
converted  into  a  soldier;  landed  property  was  declared  free  of  feudal 
service ;  restrictions  on  freedom  of  trade  were  abolished,  and  the  whole 
state  was  reorganized.  Great  reliance  was  placed  on  infusing  a  German 
B|Hrit  into  the  people  by  giving  them  freer  access  to  improved  institatbns 
of  education.  fVom  the  common  school  to  the  university.  Under  the 
councils  of  Hardenberg,  Humbolt,  Stein,  Altenstein,  these  reforms  and 
improvements  were  projected,  carried  on,  and  perfected  in  less  than  a 
single  generation. 

The  movement  in  behalf  of  popular  schools  commenced  by  inviting  G, 
A.  Zeller,  of  Wirtemberg,  to  Prussia.  Zeller  was  a  young  theologian, 
who  had  studied  under  Pestalozzl  in  Switzerland,  and  was  thoroughly 
imbued  with  the  method  and  spirit  of  his  master.  On  his  return  he  had 
convened  the  school  teachers  of  Wirtemberg  in  bams,  for  want  of  better 
accommodations  being  allowed  him,  and  inspired  them  with  a  zeal  for 
Pestalozzi's  methods,  and  for  a  better  education  of  the  whole  people.  On 
removing  to  Prussia,  he  first  took  charge  of  the  seminary  at  Koenigsberg, 
soon  aAer  founded  the  seminary  at  Raraiene,  and  went  about  into  differ- 
ent provinces  meeting  with  teachers,  holding  conferences,  visiting 
schools,  and  inspiring  school  officers  with  the  right  spirit 

The  next  step  taken  was  to  send  a  number  of  young  men,  mostly  theo- 
logians, to  Pestalozzi's  institution  at  Ifferten,  to  acquire  his  method,  and 
on  their  return  to  place  them  in  new,  or  reorganized  teachers'  seminaries. 
To  these  new  agents  in  school  improvement  were  joined  a  large  body  ot 
zealous  teachers,  and  patriotic  and  enlightened  citizens,  who,  in  ways 
and  methods  of  their  own,  labored  incessantly  to  confirm  the  Prussian 
state,  by  forming  new  organs  for  its  internal  life,  and  new  means  of  pro- 
tection from  foreign  foes.  They  proved  themselves  truly  educators  of  the 
people.  Although  the  government  thus  not  only  encouraged,  but  directly 
aided  in  the  introduction  of  the  methods  of  Pestalozzi  into  the  public 
schools  of  Prussia,  still  the  school  board  in  the  different  provinces  sus- 
tained and  encouraged  those  who  approved  and  taught  on  different  sys- 
tems,  such  as  Dinter,  Zerrenner,  Salzman,  and  Niemeyer— all,  in  fine^ 
who  labored  with  a  patriotic  purpose,  thus  allowing  intellectual  freedom, 
and  appropriating  whatever  was  good  from  all  quarters  toward  the  aceoift- 
plishment  of  the  great  purpose. 

To  infuse  a  German  spirit  into  teachers  and  scholars,  particular  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  the  German  language,  as  the  treasury  house  of  Ger- 
man ideas,  and  to  the  geography  and  history  of  the  fhther  land.  Musio, 
which  was  one  of  Pestalozzi's  great  instruments  of  culture,  was  made  the 
▼ahiele  of  patriotic  songs,  and  through  them  the  heart  of  att  Germaiqf 
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was  moved  to  bitter  hatred  of  the  conqueror  who  had  desolated  her  fields 
and  homes,  and  humbled  the  pride  of  her  monarchy.  All  these  efibrta 
for  the  improvement  of  elementary  education,  accompanied  by  expensive 
modifications  in  the  establishments  of  secondary  and  superior  education, 
were  made  when  the  treasury  was  impoverished,  and  taxes,  the  most 
exorbitant  in  amount,  were  levied  on  every  province  and  commune  of 
the  kingdom.  Prof  Stephens,  now  of  Girard  College,  in  a  letter  to  the 
Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  of  Pennsylvania,  written  from  Berlin, 
at  a  time  when  there  was  at  least  a  talk  of  the  repudiation  of  state  debts, 
and  especially  when  a  distinguished  citizen  of  that  state  had  proposed  to 
divert  the  money  appropriated  for  the  support  of  common  schools  to  the 
payment  of  interest  on  the  state  debts,  makes  the  following  remarks  on 
this  period  of  the  educational  history  of  Prussia. 

<<  Prussia,  who  furnishes  us  with  a  pattern  of  excellence  in  the  present 
state  of  her  public  schools,  afibrds  us  a  still  more  brilliant  example  in  the 
noble  policy  l>y  which  she  sustained  them  in  times  of  great  public  distreaa 
Of  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  Prussia  was  reduced  to  the  ffreatesl  extrem- 
ity by  the  wars  of  Napoleon.  In  1806,  at  the  battle  of  Jena,  her  whole 
military  force  was  annihilated.  Within  a  week  alter  the  main  overthrow, 
every  scattered  division  of  the  army  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
Napoleon  took  up  his  quarters  in  Berlin,  emptied  the  arsenal,  and  stripped 
the  capital  of  all  the  works  of  art  which  he  thought  worthy  to  be  trans- 

Sorted  to  Paris.  By  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  in  1807,  me  king  of  Prussia  was 
eprived  of  one-half  of  his  dominions.  A  French  army  of  200,000  men 
were  quartered  upon  the  Prussians  till  the  end  of  the  year  1808.  Prussia 
must  pay  to  France  the  sum  of  120,000,000  francs,  after  her  princifial 
sources  of  income  had  been  appropriated  by  Napoleon,  either  to  himself 
or  his  allies.  The  system  of  confiscation  went  so  mr  that  even  the  revenue 
from  the  endowments  of  schools,  ofpoor  houses,  and  the  fund  for  widows, 
was  diverted  into  the  treasury  of  France.  These  last  were  ^iven  back 
in  1811.  Foreign  loans  were  made,  to  meet  the  exorbitant  claims  of  the 
conqueror.  An  army  must  be  created,  bridges  rebuilt,  ruined  fortifications 
in  every  Quarter  repaired,  and  so  great  was  the  public  extremity  that  the 
Prussian  ladies,  with  noble  generosity,  sent  their  ornaments  and  jewels  to 
supply  the  roysd  treasury.  Rings,  crosses,  and  other  ornaments  of  cast- 
•iron  were  given  in  return  to  all  Aose  who  bad  made  this  sacrifice.    They 
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Liberation,"  in  1812.  But  it  is  the  pride  of  Prussia,  that  at  the  time  of 
•  her  greatest  humiliation  and  distress,  she  never  for  a  moment  lost  sight  of 
the  work  she  had  begun  in  the  improvement  of  her  schools. 

In  1809,  the  minister  at  the  head  of  the  section  of  instruction,  writes  as 
follows,  to  some  teachers  who  had  been  sent  to  the  institution  of  Pesta- 
lozzi  to  learn  his  method  and  principles  of  instructing :— "  The  section  of 
public  instruction  begs  you  to  believe,  and  to  assure  Mr.  Pesfalozzi,  that 
the  cause  is  the  interest  of  the  government,  and  of  hie  majesty,  the  king^ 
personally^  who  are  convinced  that  Lberation  from  extraordinary  calami- 
ties is  fruitless,  and  onlv  to  be  efiected  by  a  thorough  improvement  of  the 
people^s  education.''  In  1809,  was  established  the  teachers'  seminary  in 
Koenigsberg.  In  1810.  the  seminary  at  Braunsburg.  In  1811,  the  semi- 
nary at  Karalene.  In  1812,  was  established  at  BresTau.  the  first  seminary, 
.  completely  organized  according  to  the  new  ideas.  In  1809,  the  most  am- 
ply endowed  and  completely  organized  of  all  the  German  universities 
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was  foanded  in  Berlin.  Professore  were  called  from  all  parta,  and  in  ISIO 
the  university  was  in  full  operation.  In  1811,  the  old  university  of  Bre«- 
lau  was  reorganised,  and  large  grants  were  received  from  the  government 
for  new  buildings  and  new  professorships.  Is  not  this  noble  policy,  on  the 
nart  of  an  absolute  government,  at  a  time  when  the  nation  was  struggling 
for  existence,  a  severe  rebuke  upon  the  narrow  and  short-sighted  expedi- 
ents of  tllbse  republican  politicians,  who  can  inv^t  no  better  way  to  pay 
a  public  debt  than  by  converting  into  money  that  mstitution  on  which  the 
virtue  and  intelligence  of  the  people,  and  the  special  safety  of  a  republican 
state,  mainly  depend  V^ 

The  school  system  of  Prussia,  is  not  the  growth  of  any  one  period,  and  is 
not  found  in  one  law,  but  is  made  up  of  an  aggregation  of  laws  and  general 
regulations,  enacted  at  different  times  for  different  provinces,  differing  in 
the  condition,  habits,  and  religion  of  the  people,  and  to  meet  particular 
wants,  as  these  have  been  developed  in  the  progress  of  the  system.  An 
attempt  was  made  in  1819  to  prepare  a  general  school  law  for  Prussia, 
but  without  success.  This  is  considered  by  Harnisch  and  other  German 
educators,  a  great  defect,  as  it  leads  to  great  inequalities  of  educatbn, 
and  great  irregularities  of  administration  in  different  province^  The  or- 
dinance of  1819,  however,  embraces  much  of  the  regulations  which  are 
applicable  to  the  whole  kingdom,  while  the  peculiarities  and  details  of 
the  system  must  be  looked  for  in  the  provincial  ordinances  and  special 
regulations. 

The  authorities  which  administer  public  instruction  in  Prussia  are  the 
following : — The  chief  authority  is  the  minister,  who  joins  to  this  super- 
vision that  of  ecclesiastical  and  medical  affain.  He  is  assisted  by  a  coun- 
cil, consisting  of  a  variable  number  of  members,  and  divided  into  three 
sections  corresponding  to  the  three  charges  of  the  minister.  The  section 
for  public  instruction  has  its  president  and  secretary,  and  meets  usually 
twice  a  week  for  the  transaction  of  business.  One  of  this  body  is  gene- 
rally deputed  as  extraordinary  inspector  in  cases  requiring  examination, 
and  reports  to  the  minister.  The  kingdom  of  Prussia  is  divided  into  ten 
provinces,  each  of  which  has  its  governor,  styled  Superior  President, 
(Obei^Presidentj)  who  is  assisted  by  a  council  called  a  Consistory,  (Con- 
sistorium.)  This  council  has  fbncuons  in  the  province  similar  to  those  in 
the  ministerial  council  in  the  kingdom  at  large,  and  has  direct  control  of 
secondary  public  instruction,  andof  the  schools  for  the  education  of  pri- 
mary teachers.  It  is  subdivided  into  two  sections,  of  which  one  has  charge 
of  the  primary  instruction  in  the  province,  under  the  title  of  the  School 
Board,  (Proymdal  Schul  Collegium.)  The  school  board,  in  addition  to 
exercising  the  ffeneral  supervision  of  education  in  the  province,  examines 
the  statutes  and  regu1atk>ns  of  the  schools,  insures  the  execution  of  exist- 
ing laws  and  regulations,  examines  text-lraoks,  and  gives  nermission  for 
their  introduction,  afler  having  obtained  the  approbation  or  the  ministry. 
This  board  commumcates  wiui  the  higher  authorities,  throuffh  their  pre? 
sideiit,  to  whom  the  reports  from  the  next  lower  authority,  to  ne  presently 
spoken  of,  are  addressed,  and  by  whom,  when  these  relate  to  school 
matters,  they  are  referred  to  the  board  for  examination. 

The  next  smaller  political  divisbn  to  a  province,  is  called  a  Regency. 
(Regierungs-Bezirk,)  which  is  again  subdivided  into  Circles,  (Kreisin,) 
and  those  into  parishes,  (Gemeinden.)  The  chief  civil  authority  in  the 
Reffencv,  is  a  president  who  is  assisted  by  a  council  called  also  a  regency. 

This  Dody  is  divided  into  three  sections,  having  ckutrge  respectively  of 
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the  internal  afTairs,  of  direct  taxes,  and  of  church  and  school  mattera. 
The  last  named  committee  examines  and  appoints  all  the  teachers  ol 
elementary  and  burgher  schools  within  the  regency,  superintends  the 
schools,  ascertains  that  the  school-houses  and  churches  are  duly  kept  in 
order,  administers  the  funds  of  schools  and  churches,  or  superintends  the 
administration,  when  vested  in  corporations,  and  collects  the  church  and 
school  fees.  This  co|pmittee  is  presided  over  by  a  membe#of  the  re- 
gency called  the  School  Councilor,  (Schul-rath.)  As  councilor,  he  has 
a  seat  and  voice  in  the  provincial  consistory,  where  he  is  required  to  ap- 
pear at  least  once  a  year,  and  to  report  upon  their  affairs  in  his  regency, 
of  which  the  provincial  consistory  has  the  superintendence.  It  is  also  his 
duty  to  visit  tne  schools,  and  to  satisfy  himself  that  they  are  in  good  con- 
dition. 

The  next  school  authority  is  the  inspector  of  a  circle,  who  has  charge 
of  several  parishes.  These  inspectors  are  generally  clergymen,  while 
the  councilors  are  laymen.  Next  below  the  special  superintendents  is  the 
immediate  authority,  namely,  the  school  committee,  (Schul-Vorstand.) 
Each  parish  TGemeinde)  must,  by  law,  have  its  school,  except  in  special 
cases,  and  each  school  its  committee  of  superintend  ence,(Schul-Vor8tand,) 
consisting  of  the  curate,  the  local  magistrate,  and  from  two  to  four  nota- 
bles ;  the  constitution  orthe  committee  varying  somewhat  with  the  char- 
acter of  the  school,  whether  endowed,  entireJjr  supported  by  the  parish,  in 
part  by  the  province  or  state,  or  by  subscription.  The  committee  ap- 
points a  school  inspector,  who  is  usually  the  clergyman  of  the  parish,  in 
cities,  the  magistrates  form  the  school  committee^  or  school  deputation,  as 
it  is  there  called,  the  curates  still  acting  as  local  mspectors. 

Thus,  there  is  a  regular  series  of  authorities,  from  the  master  of  the 
school  up  to  the  minister,  and  every  part  of  primary  instruction  is  entirely 
within  the  control  of  an  impulse  from  the  central  government,  and  takes 
its  direction  according  to  the  will  of  the  highest  auSiorities.  With  such  a 
system,  under  a  despotic  government,  it  is  obvious  that  the  provisk>ns  of 
any  law  may  be  successfully  enforced. 

The  cardinal  provisions  of  the  school  system  of  Prussia,  are: 

First ^  That  all  children  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  fourteen  jeaj% 
shall  go  regularly  to  school.  This  is  enforced  by  the  school  committee, 
who  are  furnished  with  lists  of  the  children  who  should  attend,  and  of 
those  actually  in  the  schools  under  their  charge,  and  who  are  required  to 
enforce  the  penalties  of  the  law. 

Second^  That  each  parish  shall,  in  general,  have  an  elementary  school. 
When  the  inhabitants  are  of  different  religious  persuasions,  each  denom- 
ination has  its  school,  and  if  not,  provision  is  made  for  the  religious  in- 
struction of  the  children  by  their  own  pastors.  The  erection  of  the  school- 
house,  its  furniture,  the  income  of  the  master,  and  aid  to  poor  scholars,  are 
all  provided  for.  The  requisite  sum  comes,  in  part,  from  |)arochial  funds, 
ana  in  part  from  a  tax  upon  householders.  When  the  parish  is  poor,  it  is 
assisted  by  the  circle,  by  the  province,  and  even  by  the  state.  Besides 
these  elementary  schools,  most  of  the  towns  in  Prussia  have  one  or  more 
upper  primary  or  burgher  schools. 

Thirds  The  education  of  teachers  in  seminaries,  adapted  to  the  grade 
of  instruction  to  which  they  intend  devoting  themselves.  Their  exemp- 
tion during  their  term  of  study  from  active  military  service  required  of 
other  citizens.  A  provision  for  their  support  during  their  term  of  study. 
A  preference  given  to  them  over  schoolmasters  not  similarly  educated. 
Their  examination  previous  to  receiving  a  certificate  of  capacity,  which 
entitles  them  to  become  candidates  for  any  vacant  post  in  the  province 
where  they  have  been  examined.  Their  subseouent  exemption  from  ac- 
tive military  service,  and  even  from  the  annual  orill  of  the  militia,  if  they 
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can  not  in  the  opinion  of  the  school  inspector,  be  sjxtred  frof  their  duties. 
Provision  for  the  removal  of  the  incompetent  or  immoral.^  A  provision 
for  the  support  of  decayed  teachers. 

Fourth^  The  authorities  which  regulate  the  schools^  and  render  them 
a  branch  of  the  general  government^  and  the  teachers  m  feet,  its  officers. 
In  a  country  like  Prussia,  this  connection  secures  to  the  teacher  the  respect 
due  to  his  station,  and  thus  facilitates  the  discharge  of  his  important 
duties. 

Under  this  system  of  organisation  and  administration,  and  especially 
with  these  arrangements  to  secure  the  employment  of  only  properly  quali- 
fied teachers,  the  public  schools  of  Prussia  have  been  multiplied  to  an  ex- 
tent, and  have  attained  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  a  degree  of 
excellence,  which  has  attracted  the  attention  of  statesmen,  and  commanded 
the  admiration  of  intelligent  educators  in  every  part  of  Christendom.  In 
the  provinces,  where  the  improved  system  has  gone  into  operation  with 
the  habits  of  the  people  in  its  favor,  it  has  ah'eady  reached  every  human 
being ;  and  in  even  the  outer  provinces,  it  is,  as  fast  as  time  sweeps  along 
new  generations,  replacing  the  adult  population  with  a  race  of  men  and 
women  who  have  been  subjected  to  a  course  of  school  instruction  far  more 
thorough  and  comprehensive  than  has  ever  been  attempted  in  any  other 
country.  As  an  evidence  of  the  univereality  of  the  system  it  may  be 
mentioned,  that  out  of  122,897  men  of  the  standing  army,  in  1846,  only 
two  soldiers  were  found  who  could  not  both  read  and  write.  But  th^ 
system  aims  at  much  hi^er  results— with  nothing  short  of  developing 
every  faculty  both  of  mind  and  body,  of  converting  creatures  of  impulse, 
prejudice,  and  passion,  into  thinking  and  reasoning  beings,  and  of  giving 
them  objects  of  pursuit,  and  habits  of  conduct,  favorable  to  their  own  hap- 
piness and  that  of  the  community  in  which  they  live.  The  result  which 
may  be  reasonably  anticipated  from  this  system — ^when  the  entire  adult 
population  have  been  subjected  to  its  operation,  and  when  the  influencea 
of  the  home  and  street,  of  the  business  and  the  recreations  of  society,  all 
unite  with  those  of  the  school^have  not  as  yet  been  realixed  in  any  see* 
tion  of  the  kingdom.  Every  where  the  lessons  of  the  school-room  are 
weakened,  and  in  a  measure  destroyed,  by  degrading  national  customs, 
and  the  inevitable  results  of  a  government  which  represses  liberty  of 
thought,  speech,  occupation,  and  political  action.  But  the  school,  if  left, 
as  good  and  thorough  as  it  now  is,  must  inevitably  change  the  govern- 
ment, or  the  government  must  change  the  school  And  even  if  the  school 
should  be  made  less  thorough  than  it  now  is,  no  governmental  interfer> 
ence  can  turn  back  the  intelligenoe  which  has  already  gone  out  among 
the  people.  It  would  be  easier  to  return  the  rain  to  tlie  clouds,  from 
which  it  has  parted,  and  which  has  already  mingled  with  the  waters  of 
every  rising  spring,  or  reached  the  roots  of  every  growing  plant 

The  following  Table  exhibito  the  state  of  the  Public  Sohoola  of  P^l■^ 
•cconling  to  the  latest  official  retoiiM  publiahed  by  the  govenunent 
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fn  1848,  the  population  of  Prussia  was  about  16,000,000.  According 
to  the  foregoing  table,  there  were  24,030  elementary  echoois,  with 
2,433,333  children,  between  the  ages  of  6  and  14,  in  average  daily 
attendance ;  1,202  middle  or  burgher  schools  with  91,888  pupils,  and  100 
higher,  or  town  schools,  with  15.624  pupils,  making  an  aggregate  of 
25,332  public  primary  schools,  and  2,540,775  pupils.  To  these  schools 
should  be  added  117  gymnasia  for  classical  education,  with  29,474 
pupils,  and  1,664  professors;  7  universities  with  4,000  students  and  471 
professorp,  and  libraries  with  over  1,000,000  volumes;  382  institutions, 
in  the  nature  of  infant  schools,  with  25,000  children,  and  a  large  number 
of  schools  for  special  instruction,  as  for  the  blind,  deaf  mutes,  commerce, 
trades,  arts,  dec;  and  Prussia  can  present  an  array  of  institutions,  teach- 
ers, professors,  and  educational  facilities,  for  all  classes  of  her  population, 
not  surpassed  by  any  other  country. 

If  to  the  number  of  children  at  school,  public  or  private,  we  add  those 
who  are  receiving  instruction  at  home,  or  who  have  leH  school  al\er 
obtaining  the  certificate  of  school  attendance  up  to  the  age  of  twelve 
years,  and  of  their  being  able  to  read,  write,  and  cipher,  and  those  who 
are  detained  from  school  temporarily  by  sickness,  we  can  easily  acquiesce 
in  the  claim  of  the  director  of  the  Statistical  Bureau,  by  whom  the 
annual  school  returns  are  collected,  and  published  every  three  years, 
that  every  child  under  fourteen  years  of  age  has  already  attended  school 
public  or  private,  or  has  acquired  that  degree  of  instruction  which 
makes  self-education  in  almost  any  direction  practicable.  From  an 
investigation  made  by  the  government  in  1845,  there  were,  in  tlie  whole 
of  Prussia,  only  two  young  men  in  every  one  hundred  between  the  ages 
of  twenty  and  twenty-two,  who  could  not  read,  write,  and  cipher,  and 
had  not  a  knowledge  of  Scripture  history. 

According  to  the  foregoing  table,  there  were  34,030  primary  school 
teachers  employed  in,  vir. : 

Elementary  schools.    Head  teachers,         ....  25,914 

«                «          Assistants, 2,749 

«                <•          Schoolmistresses,     ....  1,856 

Middle  or  Burgher  schools  for  boys.    Head  teachers,    .  898 

«               «             «              "        Assistants,       .        .  197 

»              ^            <•            girls.    Head  teachers,     .        .  1,094 

"               "             ^              •<       Schoolmistresses,     .  640 

Higher  Burgher.    Head  teachers, 505 

«             «          Assistants, 197 

Total,       .       .       •       34,030 

These  thirty-four  thousand  teachers  had  all  been  thoroughly  edu* 
catcd  in  the  studies  they  were  called  on  to  teach,  and  the  best  methods 
of  teaching  the  same  in  seminaries  established  for  this  purpose,  of  which 
there  were  forty-six,  supported  by  the  government,  in  1848.  By  means 
of  educational  periodicals,  and  frequent  meetings  for  professional  im* 
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provement,  these  teachers  are  boand  together  into  a  great  association, 
stimuiatiog  each  other  to  higher  attainmeots,  and  marching  Ibrward  a 
Doble  army  for  the  improvement,  and  not  the  destruction  of  the  people. 
The  following  statistics  will  show  how  steadily  the  primary  schools 
have  advanced  in  numbers,  attendance,  and  teachers,  since  1819 : 

1.  In  1819,  the  number  of  schools  in  Prussia  was  .  .  20,085 
In  1826,  «  «  «  «  .  .  21,625 
In  1831,  «  «  «  «  .  .  22,612 
In  1843,  «  «  «  *«  •  •  23,646 
In  1846,            «                «               «        «  .        .    25,332 

2.  In  1819,  the  number  of  teachers  in  Pnusia  was  •  •  21,895 
In  1825,  «  «  «  «  .  .  22,965 
In  1831,  «  «  «  «  .  .  27.749 
In  1843,  «  «  «  «  .  .  29,631 
In  1846,            «               «                «         «      .  .         32^315 

3.  In  1825,  the  number  of  children  between  seven  and  four- 

teen years  of  age,  was 1,923,200 

And  the  number  of  these  who  were  attending  the 

schools,  was 1,664,218 

In  1831,  the  number  of  children  between  seven  and  four- 
teen years  of  age,  was 2,043,030 

And  the  number  of  these  who  were  attending  the 

schools,  was 2,021,421 

In  1843,  the  number  of  children  between  seven  and  four- 
teen years  of  age,  was 2,992,124 

And  the  number  of  tliese  who  were  attending  the 

schools,  was 2,328,146 

In  1846,  the  number  of  children  in  public  schools,  .    2,540,775 

These  great  results  have  been  obtained  by  the  united  efforts  of  the 
government  and  the  people;  but  even  these  statistics  can  not  show  the 
improvement  which  has  been  made  in  school-houses,  school  instnictioi^ 
and  the  whole  internal  economy  of  the  school-room. 


T.  SUBJECTS  AND  METHODS  OP  IKSTRUCTIOH 


THB  FRIMART  SCHOOUI  OF  FRTOBIA. 


Before  presenting  an  outline  of  the  course  of  instruction  pursued  m 
the  common  schools  of  Prussia,  gathered  from  the  observations  of  distin- 
guished educators  in  their  visits  to  a  large  number  of  schools  of  different 
grades,  as  well  as  from  published  accounts  of  the  organization  and 
studies  of  particular  schools,  we  will  introduce  a  brief  view*  of  the  gen- 
eral objects  and  different  degrees  of  primary  education,  and  of  the  man* 
Der  in  which  the  schools  are  established  and  conducted. 

Two  degrees  of  primary  instruction  are  distinguished  by  the  law ;  the 
elementary  tchooU  and  the  burgher  tchooU.  The  elementary  schools 
propose  the  development  of  the  human  faculties,  through  an  instructioQ 
in  those  common  branches  of  knowledge  which  are  indispensable  to 
every  person,  both  of  town  and  country.  The  burgher  schools  (Beur^ 
gertchulen  StcuUschuUn^)  carry  on  the  child  until  he  is  capable  of  man- 
ifesting his  inclination  for  a  classical  education,  or  for  this  or  that  par- 
ticular profession.  The  gymnasia  continue  this  education  until  the 
youth  is  prepared,  either  to  commence  his  practical  studies  in  common 
life,  or  his  higher  and  special  scientific  studies  in  the  university. 

These  different  gradations  coincide  in  forming,  so  to  speak,  a  great 
establishment  of  natbnal  education,  one  in  system,  and  of  which  the 
parts,  though  each  accomplishing  a  special  end,  are  all  mutually  cor- 
relative. The  primary  education  of  which  we  speak,  though  divided 
into  two  degrees,  has  its  peculiar  unity  and  general  laws ;  it  admits  of 
accommodation,  however,  to  the  sex,  language,  religion,  and  future  des- 
tination of  the  pupils.  1.  Separate  establishments  for  girls  should  be 
formed,  wherever  possible,  corresponding  to  the  elementary  and  larger 
schools  for  bojTS.  2.  In  those  provinces  of  the  monarchy  (as  the  Polish) 
where  a  foreign  language  is  spoken,  besides  lessons  in  the  native  idk>m, 
the  children  shall  receive  complete  instruction  in  German,  which  is  also 
to  be  employed  as  the  ordinary  language  of  the  school.  3.  Difference 
of  religion  in  Christian  schools  necessarily  determines  differences  in 
religious  instructbn.  This  instruction  shall  always  be  accommodated 
to  the  spirit  and  doctrines  of  the  persuasion  to  which  the  school  belongs. 
But,  as  in  every  school  of  a  christian  state,  the  dominant  spirit  (common 
to  all  creeds)  should  be  piety,  and  a  profound  reverence  of  the  Deity, 
every  Christian  school  may  receive  the  children  of  every  sect    The 

*  Mainly  In  th«  kncuagtt  of  th«  kw  iind  orrfinftnee,  m  traaahled  nnd  condMMcd  hf  Sir 
WiUian  lUmlltoD,  in  an  article  in  the  EdinlNirith  Rcrlew. 

t  Called  likewiM  Jiri/lelie*Mini.  middle  aehooia,  and  Rnimkukny  rttA  tcboola:  Oie  laeC, 
bwanae  tbrr  are  Icat  oeeuplcd  With  tba  amdy  oTIaiifiiaf*  ( r«rteh'«)  than  wlUi  tha  knowladis 
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roasters  and  superintendents  ought  to  avoid,  with  scrupulous  care,  every 
shadow  of  religious  constraint  or  annoyance.  No  schools  should  be 
abused  to  any  purposes  of  proselytism ;  and  the  children  of  a  worship 
different  from  that  of  the  school,  shall  not  be  obliged,  contrary  to  .the 
wish  of  their  parents  or  their  own,  to  attend  its  religious  instruction  and 
exercises.  Special  masters  of  their  own  persuasbn  shall  have  the  care 
of  their  religious  education ;  and  should  it  be  impossible  to  have  as 
many  masters  as  confessions,  the  parents  should  endeavor,  with  so  much 
the  greater  solicitude,  to  discharge  this  duty  themselves,  if  disinclined 
to  allow  their  children  to  attend  the  religious  lessons  of  the  school.  The 
primitive  destination  of  every  school,  says  the  law,  is  so  to  train  youth 
that,  with  a  knowledge  of  the  relations  of  man  to  God,  it  may  foster  in 
them  the  desire  of  ruling  their  life  by  the  spirit  and  principles  of  Chris- 
tianity. The  school  shall,  therefore,  betimes  second  and  complete  the 
first  domestic  training  of  the  child  to  piety.  Prayer  and  edifying  reflec- 
tions shall  commence  and  terminate  the  day ;  and  the  master  must  be- 
ware that  this  moral  exercise  do  never  degenerate  into  a  matter  of 
routine.  Obedience  to  the  laws,  loyalty,  and  patriotism,  to  be  inculca- 
ted. No  humiliating  or  indecent  castigation  allowed;  and  corporal  pun- 
ishment, in  genera],  to  be  applied  only  in  cases  of  necessity.  Scholars 
found  wholly  incorrigible,  in  order  to  obviate  bad  example,  to  be  at 
length  dismissed.  The  pupils,  as  they  advance  in  age,  to  be  employed 
in  the  maintenance  of  good  order  in  the  school,  and  thus  betimes  habit- 
uated to  regard  themselves  as  active  and  useful  members  of  society. 

The  primary  education  has  for  its  scope  the  development  of  the  dif- 
ferent faculties,  intellectual  and  moral,  mental  and  bodily.  Every  com- 
plete elementary  school  necessarily  embraces  the  nine  following  branches : 

1.  Religion — morality  established  on  the  positive  truths  of  Christianity ; 

2.  The  German  tongue,  and  in  the  Polish  provinces,  the  vemacalar 
language ;  3.  The  elements  of  geometry  and  general  principles  of  draw- 
ing; 4.  Calculation  and  applied  arithmetic;  5.  The  elements  of  physics, 
of  general  history,  and  of  the  history  of  Prussia ;  6.  Singing ;  7.  Writing; 
8.  Gymnastic  exercises ;  9.  The  more  simple  manual  labors,  and  some 
instruction  in  the  relative  country  occupations. 

Every  burgher  school  must  teach  the  ten  following  branches:  1. 
Religion  and  morals.  2.  The  German  language,  and  the  vernacular 
idiom  of  the  province,  reading,  composition,  exercises  of  style,  exercises 
of  talent,  and  the  study  of  the  national  classics.  In  tlie  countries  of  the 
GeVman  tongue,  the  modern  foreign  languages  are  the  objects  of  an  ac- 
cessory study.  3.  Latin  to  a  certain  extent  (This,  we  believe,  is  not 
universally  enforced.)  4.  The  elements  of  mathematics,  and  in  partic- 
ular a  thorough  knowledge  of  practical  arithmetic.  5.  Physics,  and 
natural  history  to  explain  the  more  important  phenomena  of  nature.  6. 
Geography,  and  general  history  combined ;  Prussia,  its  history,  laws, 
and  constitution,  form  the  object  of  a  particular  study.  7.  The  princi- 
ples of  design ;  to  be  taught  with  the  instruction  given  in  physics,  nat« 
oral  history,  and  geometry.    8.  The  penman^ip  should  be  watched. 
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and  the  hand  exercised  to  write  with  neatness  and  ease.  9.  Singing, 
in  order  to  develop  the  voice,  to  afford  a  knowledge  of  the  an,  and  to 
enable  the  scholars  to  assist  in  the  solemnittesof  the  church.  10.  Gym« 
nastic  exercises  accommodated  to  the  age  and  strength  of  the  scholar. 
Such  is  the  minimum  of  education  to  be  afforded  by  a  burgher  school. 
If  its  means  enable  it  to  attempt  a  higher  instruction,  so  as  to  prepare 
the  scholar,  destined  to  a  learned  profession,  for  an  immediate  entrance 
into  the  gymnasia,  the  school  then  takes  the  name  of  IHgher  Town 
School. 

Bvery  pupil,  on  leaving  school,  should  receive  from  his  masters  and 
the  committee  of  superintendence,  a  certificate  of  his  capacity,  and  of  his 
moral  and  religious  dispositions.  These  certificates  to  be  alvrays  pro- 
duced on  approaching  the  communion,  and  on  entering  into  apprentice- 
ship or  service.  They  are  given  only  at  the  period  of  departure ;  and 
in  the  burgher  schools,  as  in  the  gymnasia,  they  ibrm  the  occasion  of  a 
great  solemnity. 

Every  half  year  pupils  are  admitted ;  promoted  from  class  to  class; 
and  absolved  at  the  conclusion  of  their  studies. 

Books  of  study  to  be  carefully  chosen  by  the  committees,  with  con- 
currence of  the  superior  authorities,  the  ecclesiastical  being  specially 
oonsulted  in  regard  to  those  of  a  religious  nature.  For  the  Catholic 
schools,  the  bishops,  in  concert  with  the  provincial  consistories,  to  select 
the  devotional  books ;  and,  in  case  of  any  difference  of  opinkm,  the  Min- 
ister of  Public  Instruction  shall  deckle. 

Schoolmasters  are  to  adopt  the  methods  best  accommodated  to  the 
natural  development  of  the  human  mind ;  methods  which  keep  the  intel- 
lectual powers  in  constant,  general,  and  spontaneous  exercise,  and  are 
not  limited  to  the  infusion  of  a  mechanical  knowledge.  The  committees 
are  to  watch  over  the  methods  of  the  master,  and  to  aid  him  by  their 
council ;  never  to  tolerate  a  vick>us  method,  and  to  report  to  the  higher 
authorities  should  their  admonition  be  neglected.  Parents  and  guardians 
have  a  right  to  scrutinise  the  system  of  education  by  which  their  chil- 
dren are  taught ;  and  to  address  their  complaints  to  the  higher  author* 
ities,  who  are  bound  to  have  them  carefully  investigated.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  are  bound  lo  cooperate  with  their  private  influence  in  aid  of 
the  public  discipline ;  nor  is  it  permitted  them  to  withdraw  a  scholar 
(rom  any  branch  of  education  taught  in  the  school  as  necessary. 

As  a  national  establishment,  every  school  should  court  the  greatest 
publicity.  In  those  for  boys,  besides  the  special  half  yearly  examinar 
tions,  for  the  promotion  from  one  class  to  another,  there  shall  annually 
take  place  public  examinatMns,  in  order  to  exhibit  the  spirit  of  the  in- 
structwn,  and  the  proficiency  of  the  scholars.  On  this  solemnity,  the 
director,  or  one  of  the  masters,  in  an  official  programme,  is  to  render  an 
account  of  the  condition  and  progress  of  the  school.  Ii\  fine,  from  time 
to  time,  there  shall  be  published  a  general  report  of  the  state  of  educa- 
tk>n  in  each  province.    In  schools  for  females,  the  eiaminatkms  take 
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place  in  presence  of  the  parents  and  masters,  without  any  general 
invitation. 

But  if  the  public  instructors  are  bound  to  a  faithful  performance  of 
their  duties,  they  have  a  right,  in  return,  to  the  gratitude  and  respect 
due  to  the  zealous  laborer  in  the  sacred  work  of  education.  The  school 
is  entitled  to  claim  universal  countenance  and  aid,  even  from  those  who 
do  not  confide  to  it  their  children.  All  public  authorities,  each  in  its 
sphere,  are  enjoined  to  promote  the  public  schools  and  to  lend  support 
to  the  masters  in  the  exercise  of  their  office,  as  to  any  other  functiona- 
ries of  the  state.  In  all  the  communes  of  the  monarchy,  the  clergy  of 
all  Christians  persuasions,  whether  in  the  church,  in  their  school  visita- 
Uon,  or  in  their  sermons  on  the  opening  of  the  classes,  shall  omit  no 
opportunity  of  recalling  to  the  schools  their  high  mission,  and  to  the 
people  their  duties  to  these  establishments.  The  civil  authorities,  the 
dergy,  and  the  masters,  shall  every  where  cooperate  in  ti^tening  the 
bonds  of  respect  and  attachment  between  the  people  and  the  school ;  so 
that  the  nation  may  be  more  habituated  to  consider  education  as  a 
primary  condition  of  civil  existence,  and  dally  take  a  deeper  interest  in 
its  advancement 

The  following  extracts  from  Kay's  "  SocuU  Condition  and  Educor 
Hon  of  the  People,^^  will  show  how  these  provisions  of  the  law,  and 
governmental  instructions  are  carried  into  practice. 

The  three  great  results,  which  the  Prussian  government  has  labofred  to  ensure 
by  this  system  of  education  are — 

1.  To  interest  the  different  parishes  and  towns  in  the  progress  of  the  education 
of  the  people,  by  oommhting  the  management  of  the  parochial  sohools  to  them, 
under  certain  very  simple  restrictions. 

2.  To  sasist  the  parochial  school  committees  in  each  county  with  the  advice  of 
the  most  able  inhabitants  of  the  county  ;  and — 

3.  To  gain  the  cordial  cooperation  of  the  ministers  of  religk>n. 

These  results  the  government  has  gained,  to  the  entire  and  perfect  satisfiustion  of 
all  parties.  The  provincial  and  county  councils  act  ss  advisers  of  the  parochial 
committees.  These  latter  sire  the  actual  directors  of  parochial  education  ;  and  the 
clergy  not  only  occupy  places  in  these  parochial  committees,  but  sre  also  tiie  ex- 
i^fieio  inspectors  of  all  the  sohools. 

The  system  is  liberally  devised  ;  and  I  am  persuaded  that  it  is  solely  owing  to 
its  impartial,  popular,  and  religious  character,  that  it  has  enlisted  so  strongly  on  its 
iide  the  feelings  of  the  Prussian  people. 

I  know  there  are  many  m  our  land  who  say,  ^  But  why  have  any  system  at  aH  ? 
Is  it  not  better  to  leave  the  education  of  the  people  to  the  exertions  of  public 
charity  and  private  benevolence  ?"  Let  the  contrast  between  the  state  of  the  edu- 
cation and  social  condition  of  the  poor  in  England  and  Germany  be  the  answer. 
In  England  it  is  weU  known  thai  not  one  half  of  f  Ae  country  i»  properly  tupplied 
-with  good  ochoolo,  and  that  ntany  of  those,  which  do  exiotj  are  under  the  di- 
rection of  very  inefficient  and  oometimee  of  actually  immoral  teachers.  In 
Germany  and  Switzerland,  every  parish  is  supplied  with  its  school  buildings,  and 
each  school  is  directed  by  a  teacher  of  high  principles,  and  superior  education  and 
intelljgenoe.  Such  a  splendid  social  institution  has  not  existed  without  effecting 
ms^ificent  results,  and  the  Germans  and  Swiss  may  now  proudly  point  to  the 
character  and  condition  of  their  peasantry. 

So  great  have  been  the  resulto  of  this  system,  that  it  is  now  a  well  known  fret, 
that,  except  in  esses  of  sickness,  every  child  between  the  ages  of  nx  and  ten  in 
the  whole  of  Prusna,  is  receiving  instruction  from  highly  educated  teachers,  under 
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the  surrdllsDce  of  die  parochial  ministers.  And,  if  I  except  the  manulaoturing 
districts,  I  may  go  still  further,  and  say,  that  every  child  in  Prussia,  between 
the  ages  of  six  and  fourteen,  is  receiving  daily  instruction  in  its  parochial 
school.  Bnt  even  this  assertion  does  not  give  anv  adequate  idea  of  the  vastneas 
of  the  educational  machinery,  which  is  at  work  ;  for  the  Prussian  government  is 
encouraging  all  the  towns  throughout  the  country  to  establish  infant  schools  for  the 
children  of  parento  who  are  forced,  from  the  peculiar  nature  of  their  labor,  to 
absent  themselves  from  home  during  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  and  who  would 
be  otherwise  obliged  to  leave  their  infants  without  proper  superintendence;  and, 
as  all  the  children  in  the  mannfiKsturing  districts,  who  are  engaged  in  the  weaving- 
rooms,  are  also  obliged  to  attend  evening  dassea  to  the  age  of  fourteen  years.  I 
may  say,  with  great  truth,  that  nearly  all  the  Pruwian  children  between  the  ages 
of  four  and  fourteen  are  under  the  influence  of  a  religioue  education.  And 
let  it  not  be  supposed  that  an  arbitrary  government  has  forced  this  result  from  an 
unwilling  people.  On  the  contrary,  as  I  have  said  before,  the  peasants  themselvea 
have  always  been  at  least  as  anxious  to  obtain  this  education  for  their  children,  as 
the 'government  has  been  desirous  of  granting  it 

A  proof  of  the  satirfiction,  with  which  the  Prussian  people  regard  the  educa- 
tional regulations,  is  the  undeniable  foot,  that  all  the  material  and  machinery  for 
instruction  are  being  so  constantly  and  so  rapidly  improved  over  the  whole  coun- 
try, and  by  the  people  themselves.  Wherever  I  traveled,  I  was  astonished  to  see 
the  great  improvement  in  all  these  several  matters  that  was  going  on.  Every 
where  I  found  new  and  handsome  school-houses  springing  up,  old  ones  being  re- 
paired, a  most  liberal  supply  of  teachers  and  of  apparatus  for  the  schools  provided 
by  the  municipal  authorities,  the  greatest  cleanliness,  lofty  and  spacious  school- 
rooms, and  excellent  houses  for  the  teachers ;  all  showing,  that  the  importance  of « 
the  work  is  fully  appreciated  6y  the  people,  and  that  there  is  every  desire  on  their 
part  to  aid  the  government  in  carrying  out  this  vast  undertaking. 

The  children  generally  remain  in  school,  until  the  completion  of  their  fourteenth 
year ;  and  a  law  has  been  issued,  for  one  or  two  of  the  provinces,  appointing  this 
as  the  tame,  after  which  the  parents  may  remove  their  children.  But  if  the  pa- 
rents are  very  poor,  and  their  children  have  learnt  the  doctrines  of  their  religion, 
as  well  as  to  r«id,  write,  and  cipher,  their  religions  minister  can,  in  conjunction 
with  the  teacher,  permit  them  to  discontinue  their  attendance  at  the  completion  of 
their  twelfth  year. 

**  No  child,  without  the  permission  both  of  the  civil  magistrate  of  the  town  or 
village  of  which  its  parents  are  inhabitants,  and.also  of  their  religious  minister,  can 
be  kept  from  school  beyond  the  completion  of  its  6fth  year,  or  afterward  discon- 
tinue its  attendance  on  the  school  classes  for  any  length  of  time." 

If  a  parent  neither  provides  at  home  for  the  education  of  hie  children,  nor  sends 
them  to  the  school,  the  teacher  is  bound  to  inform  the  religions  minister  of  the 
parent ;  the  minister  then  remonstrates  with  him ;  and  if  he  still  neglects  to  send 
his  children,  the  minister  is  bound  by  law  to  report  him  to  the  viUage  committee, 
which  has  power  to  punish  him  by  a  fine,  of  from  one  halfpenny  to  sixpence  a 
day,  for  neglecting  the  first  and  greatest  duty  of  every  parent  If  the  village 
committee  can  not  induce  him  to  educate  his  children,  he  is  reported  to  the  union 
magistrates,  who  are  empowered  to  punish  him  with  imprisonment  Bnt  it  is 
haMly  ever  necessary  to  resort  to  such  harsh  measures,  for  the  parents  are  even 
more  anxious  to  send  their  children  to  these  admirably  conducted  schools,  than 
the  civil  magistrate  to  obtain  their  attendance.  In  order,  however,  to  ensure 
such  a  regular  attendance,  and  as  an  assistance  to  the  parents  themselves,  each 
teacher  is  furnished  by  the  local  magistrate,  every  year,  with  a  list  of  all  the  chil- 
dren of  his  district,  who  have  attaint  the  age,  at  which  they  ought  to  attend  his 
classes.  This  list  is  called  over  every  morning  and  every  afternoon,  and  all  absen- 
tees are  marked  down,  so  that  the  school  committees,  magistrates,  and  inspectors 
may  instantly  discover  if  the  attendance  of  any  child  has  been  irregular.  If  a  child 
requires  leave  of  absence  for  more  than  a  week,  the  parent  must  apply  to  the  dviJ 
magistrate  for  it ;  but  the  clergyman  can  grant  it,  if  it  be  only  for  six  or  seven 
days,  and  the  teacher  alone  can  allow  it,  if  for  only  one  or  two  days. 

At  the  German  revolutions  of  1848,  one  of  Uie  great  popular  cries  was  for 
gratuitoue  education.    The  govemmcntB  of  Germany  were  obliged  to  yield  to  this 
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cry,  md  to  make  It  the  law  of  nearly  the  whole  of  Germany,  that  all 
Bhould  be  able  to  get  their  children  educated  at  the  primary  ichoob  withoot  faaT- 
ing  to  pay  any  thmg  for  this  education. 

There  are  now,  therefore,  no  school  fees  in  the  greatest  part  of  Germany.  Edu- 
cation is  perfectly  gratnitons.  The  poorest  man  can  send  his  diild  free  of  all  ex- 
pense to  the  best  S  the  public  schools  of  his  district.  And,  besides  this,  the  au- 
thorities of  the  parish  or  town,  in  which  a  parent  lives,  who  is  too  poor  to  clothe 
his  children  decently  enough  for  school  attendance,  are  obliged  to  clothe  them  lor 
him,  and  to  provide  them  with  books,  pencils,  pens,  and  every  thing  neoesaary  for 
school  attendance,  so  Uiat  a  poor  man,  instead  of  being  obliged  to  pay  something 
out  of  his  small  earnings  for  the  education  of  his  children,  is,  on  the  contrary,  ac- 
tually paid  for  sending  them  to  school.  This  latter  is  an  old  regulation,  and  is  one 
which  has  aided  very  greatly  to  make  the  educational  regulations  very  popular 
among  the  poor  of  Germany. 

I  made  very  careful  inquiries  about  the  education  of  children  in  the  principal 
manu&cturing  district  of  Prnssa.  I  remwned  several  days  in  Elberfeld,  their 
largest  mauu&cturing  town,  on  purpose  to  visit  the  &ctory  schools.  1  put  myself 
there,  as  elsewhere,  in  direct  communication  with  the  teachers,  from  whom  l  ob- 
tained a  great  deal  of  information  ;  and  I  also  had  several  interviews  on  the  sub- 
ject with  the  educational  councillors  at  Berlin,  who  put  into  my  hand  the  latest 
regulations  on  this  subject  issued  by  the  government 

The  laws  relating  to  the  fiMtory  children  date  ooly  from  1839.  They  are  as 
follows : — 

**  No  child  may  be  empk)yed  in  any  manuftctory,  or  in  any  minhig  or  bailding 
operations,  before  it  has  attained  the  age  of  nine  years. 

^*  No  child,  which  has  not  received  three  years'  regular  instruction  in  a  school, 
and  has  not  obtained  the  certificate  of  a  school  committee,  that  it  can  read  iti 
mother  tongue  fluently,  and  also  write  it  tolerably  well,  may  be  employed  in  any 
of  the  above-mentioned  ways,  before  it  has  completed  its  sixteenth  year. 

"  An  exception  to  this  latter  rule  is  only  allowed  in  those  cases,  where  the  man- 
ufacturers provide  for  the  education  of  the  iactory  children,  by  erecting  and  main- 
taining factory  schools.'' 

If  a  manuftoturer  will  establish  a  school  in  connection  with  his  mannfiwtciry,  and 
engage  a  properly  educated  teacher,  he  is  then  allowed  to  employ  any  children  of 
nine  years  of  age,  whether  they  have  obtained  a  certificate  or  not,  on  oonditictf , 
however,  that  these  children  attend  the  school  four  evenings  in  every  week,  as  well 
as  two  hours  every  Sunday  morning,  until  they  have  obtained  a  oertifioate  of  pro- 
ficiency in  their  studies. 

The  "  Bchulrath,"  or  educational  minister  in  the  county  court,  decides  whether 
the  factory  school  is  eo  satisfactorily  managed,  as  to  entitle  the  manufacturer  to  this 
privilege.  This  minist^  also  regulates  the  hours  which  must  be  devoted  weekly 
to  the  inttruction  of  the  fiictory  children. 

"  Toung  people,  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  may  not  be  employed  in  manufte- 
turiog  establishments  more  than  ten  houre  a  day." 

The  civil  ma^strates  are,  however,  empowered,  in  some  cases,  to  allow  young 
people  to  work  eleven  hours  a  day,  when  an  accident  has  happened,  which  obliges 
the  manufacturer  to  make  up  for  lost  time,  in  order  to  accomplish  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  work  before  a  given  day.  But  these  licenses  can  not  be  granted  for  more, 
at  the  most,  than  four  weeks  at  a  time. 

After  the  hours  of  labor  have  been  regulated  by  the  '*  schulrath"  and  the  man- 
ufacturer, the  latter  is  obliged  by  law  to  take  care  that  the  factory  children  have, 
both  in  the  mornings  and  in  the  afternoons,  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  exercise  in  the 
open  air,  and  that  at  noon,  they  always  have  a  good  hour's  relaxation  fh>m  labor. 

**  No  young  pertonj  vnder  nxteen  years  of  age^  mnv,  in  any  case^  or  in 
any  emergency^  work  more  than  eleven  hours  a  <My."  The  children  of  Chris- 
tian parents,  who  have  not  been  confirmed,  may  not  work  in  the  mills  during  the 
hours  set  apart  by  the  religious  minister,  for  die  religious  instruction,  which  he 
wishes  to  give  them  preparatory  to  their  confirmation. 

The  manufacturers,  who  employ  children  in  the  mills,  are  obliged  to  lay  before 
the  magistrate  a  list,  containing  the  names  of  all  the  children  they  employ,  their 
respective  ages,  their  places  of  abode,  and  the  names  of  their  parents.    If  any  in- 
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ilor  or  teMher  reporte  to  tlie  oml  inagifllnte»  thai  any  chOd  under  tbo  kgal 
age  w  being  employed  in  the  milk  inetwad  of  being  sent  to  aobool,  or  if  tbe  polioe 
report  the  infringement  of  any  olber  of  the  abore-mentioned  regnktions,  the 
aaagistmte  is  empowered  and  ooUged  to  poniih  the  manofiratnrer  by  finea,  whioh 
are  increased  in  amoont  on  every  repetition  of  the  ofiense. 

I  eiamined  the  aotoal  etato  of  things  in  Elberfeld,  one  of  the  most  important  of 
the  mannftotaring  distriets  of  Prnasia,  and  I  foond  these  regnlations  most  satisfiM)- 
torily  pot  in  force.  No  children  were  attowed  to  work  in  the  mills,  before  they 
had  attained  the  age  of  nine  years,  and  after  this  time,  they  were  required  to 
attend  olsssns  four  evenings  every  week,  oondnoted  by  the  teachers  of  the  day- 
schools  ;  or,  if  their  work  was  of  such  a  nature  as  to  prevent  such  attendance,  then 
they  were  obliged  to  attend  olsssns  everv  Sunday  morning  for  two  hours ;  and  this 
attendance  was  required  to  be  continnod,  until  the  children  could  obtain  a  certifi- 
cate from  their  teacher  and  rdigious  minister,  that  ihej  could  read  and  write  well, 
that  they  were  well  versed  in  Scriptare  history,  and  that  they  knew  arithmetio 
sufficiently  well  to  perform  all  the  ordinary  calculations,  which  vroold  be  required 
of  them.  As  a  check  upon  the  parento  and  manufooturers,  no  child  was  allowed  to 
Ubor  in  the  mills,  without  having  obtained  a  certificate,  signed  by  its  rdimous  minister 
and  its  teacher,  that  it  was  attending  one  of  these  olsssns  regiJarly.  Iftheattend- 
ance  was  irregular,  this  certificate  was  immediately  withdrawn,  and  the  child  was 
no  longer  allowed  to  continne  working  in  the  mills.  But,  ftom  all  I  saw  of  these 
schools,  and  (torn  what  the  teachers  told  me,  I  should  say,  they  had  no  difficulty 
in  enforcing  attendance ;  and,  so  fiv  from  it  being  evident,  that  the  parento  were 
anxious  to  send  their  children  into  the  mills,  as  soon  aa  possible,  I  was  astoni^ed 
to  find  even  the  dmily  schools  filled  to  overflowing,  and  that  with  ehikbren,  many 
of  whom  were  thirteen,  fourteen,  and  fifteen  years  of  age. 

It  is  very  easy  for  tlvt  traveler,  who  ia  mei«ly  pasnng  through  the  «Mmi(/ac(iir- 
ing  towns  of  the  Rhine  PTovinees,  to  prove  to  himself,  how  anzioos  both  tiie  peo- 
ple and  the  government  are  to  carry  all  thcie  regulirtions  into  efiecL  Let  him 
only  take  the  trouble  of  wandering  into  the  streets  of  such  a  town,  at  a  quarter  to 
eight  in  the  monung,  or  at  a  quarter  to  one  in  the  afternoon,  and  he  will  find 
them  alive  with  children  of  remarkably  courteous  and  gentle  ^»pearance,  all  very 
neatly  and  cleanly  dressed,  each  carrying  a  little  bag  containing  a  slate  and  school 
books,  and  all  hurryinff  along  to  sdiool.  Let  him  visit  the  same  streeto  at  any 
^me  durinff  the  aohool  hours,  and  he  wiQ  find  an  absence  of  young  children,  which, 
aocnstomed  as  he  is  to  the  aUeys  of  our  towns,  swarming  with  poor  little  creatures 
growing  np  in  filth,  and  ooarseneas,  and  inmiorality,  will  be  even  more  aatoniihing 
and  ddightftU. 

Before  Prassia  began  in  good  earnest  to  promote  the  education  of  the  people,  it 
was  thought  there, « it  is  in  England  at  the  present  day,  that  private  dbaritv  and. 
voluntary  ezertiona  would  suffice,  to  supply  the  ommtry  with  all  the  matenabof 
edttcatiott.  In  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  Uie  ffovemment  omnciated, 
in  formal  edictB,  that  it  was  the  first  duty  of  a  parish  to  ^ucato  ibi  young.  For 
nearly  one  hundred  years,  it  trusted  to  the  voluntary  principle,  and  left  the  work 
in  the  hands  of  generous  individuals ;  the  result  was  what  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, and  what  may  be  observed  in  Sngbnd :  the  supply  of  the  matnials  of 
education  did  not  keep  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  population.  Frwsia  was  little 
or  no  better  provided  with  achods  in  1815,  than  it  had  been  in  1715 ;  as  to  the 
teachers,  they  were  poor,  neglected,  ignorant  persons.  Educated  parsons  would 
not  become  teachers  of  the  poor ;  and  the  poor  were  neither  able  nor  willing  to 
pay  for  the  education  of  teachers  for  their  children.  A  sufficient  number  of 
benevolent  individuals  could  not  be  found  to  bear  the  whole  expense  of  educating 
the  nation ;  und  even  in  those  parishes,  in  which  the  benevolent  part  of  the 
richer  classes  hod  managed  tocdleet  ftinds,  sufficient  for  carrying  on  mich  a  work 
for  a  year  or  two,  it  was  found,  that  they  were  unaUe  or  unwilling,  for  any 
length  of  time,  to  bear  alone  such  a  great  and  ever-inoreasing  burden. 

After  a  long  trial  of  this  nnfoir  voluntary  system,  which  taxed  charitable  indi- 
viduab  in  order  to  make  up  for  the  defouH  of  the  sdfish  or  carekes,  it  was  found, 
in  1815,  M  in  England  at  the  present  day,  that  great  numbers  of  parishes  had  no 
schoobat  all ;  that  of  the  schools  which  were  built,  scarcely  any  were  properly 
supplied  with  the  necessary  books  and  apparatna ;  that  there  were  no  good  tmek- 
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en  in  the  oomtry,  and  no  means  of  edneatiog  eny ;  and  that  the  science  of  peda^ 
goffy  had  been  totally  neglected,  and  was  unWenially  mianDderslood. 

If  then,  the  people  were  to  be  educated, — and  the  French  revolution  of  1789 
had  taught  the  Pruasian  government  the  necessity  of  enliffhtening  the  poor  and 
of  improving  their  social  oonditiou,  it  became  but  too  evident,  tlut  the  govern- 
ment must  act  as  well  as  preach.  In  a  word,  the  experience  of  one  hundred  yean 
taught  the  Prussians,  that  it  was  necessary  to  compel  the  ignorant,  slothful,  and 
sel&h  memben  of  the  political  body  to  assist  the  benevolent  and  patriotic,  or  that 
sufficient  funds  would  never  be  found  fiir  educating  the  whole  of  the  laboring 
classes.  The  following  regulations,  therefore,  were  pat  into  and  are  still  in  force 
throughout  Prusina. 

The  inhabitants  of  each  parish  are  obliged,  either  alone,  or  in  company  with 
one  or  more  neighboring  parishes,  to  provide  sufficient  school-room,  a  sufficient 
number  of  teachera,  and  aU  the  necessary  school  apparatus  for  the  instruction  of 
all  their  diildren,  who  are  between  the  am  of  six  and  fourteen.  I  shall  show  by 
what  parochial  organisation  this  is  effected. 

I.  Where  all  ike  it^abitanU  of  a  village  mre  memhera  of  the  oame  reUgtoui 
denomination. 

In  these  cases,  whenever  more  school-room,  or  a  greater  number  of  teachers,  or 
more  apparatus,  or  any  repain  of  the  existing  school-buildings  is  required,  the 
village  magistrate,  having  been  informed  of  these  defidendes  by  the  district  school- 
inspector,  immediately  summons  a  committee  of  the  villagen,  called  the  ^*  Schul- 
vontand." 

This  Schulvontand  consistB— 

1.  Of  the  religious  minister  of  the  parish.  He  is  the  president  of  the  commit- 
tee or  Schulvorstand.  In  some  parts  of  Prussia,  however,  there  are  still  some  few 
remnants  of  the  old  aristocracy,  who  possess  great  estates  *,  and  where  the  village 
is  situated  on  one  of  these  estates,  there  the  landlord  is  the  president  of  the  school 
committee.  This,  however,  is  so  rare  an  exception,  that  it  is  not  necessary  further 
to  notice  it 

2.  Of  the  village  magistrate,  who  is  selected  by  the  county  magistrates,  from  the 
most  intelligent  men  in  the  parish. 

3.  Of  from  two  to  four  of  the  heads  of  fomilies  in  the  parish.  These  memben 
of  the  committee  are  elected  by  the  parishionen,  and  their  election  is  confirmed  or 
annulled  by  the  union  magistrates.  If  the  union  magistrate  annuls  the  dection! 
because  of  the  unfitness  of  the  persons  chosen,  the  parish  can  proceed  to  a  second 
election ;  but,  if  they  again  select  men,  who  are  not  fit  to  be  entrusted  with  the 
duties  of  the  school  committee,  the  election  is  again  annuUed,  and  the  union  mag- 
istrate himself  selects  two  or  four  of  the  parishionen,  to  act  as  memben  of  the 

.  committee.  When  the  village  is  situate  on  the  estate  of  a  great  landed  proprietor, 
he  also  can  annul  the  choice  of  the  parishionen ;  but  these  cases,  as  I  have  before 
said,  are  very  rare,  and  are  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  eastern  provinces  of 
Prussia,  where  the  Polish  nobles  still  retain  some  of  their  former  possessions ;  for 
in  the  other  provinces  of  Prussia,  the  land  is  now  almost  as  much  subdivided  as  in 
France,  and  is  generally  the  property  of  the  peasants. 

The  memben  of  these  committees  are  chosen  for  six  years,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  a  new  election  takes  place. 

If  several  parishes  join  in  supporting  one  school,  each  of  them  must  be  repre- 
sented in  the  school  committee,  by  at  least  one  head  of  a  fkmily.  The  county 
court,  however,  has  the  power  of  preventing  this  union  of  parishes,  for  the  sup- 
port of  one  joint  schod, — 

1.  When  the  number  of  children  is  so  great,  as  to  make  it  difficult  to  instruct 
them  all  in  two  classes. 

2.  When  the  parishes  are  separated  too  iiir  apart,  or  when  the  roads  between 
ibem  are  bad,  dangerous,  or  at  times  impassable. 

In  such  cases  there  must  be  separate  schools ;  or  else  the  great  law  of  the  land, 
that  '*  all  the  children  muet  be  educated^^^  would  often  be  infringed. 

II.  Where  the  inhabitante  of  a  village  are  menUtere  of  d^erent  religious 
denominatione. 

Sometimes  it  happens,  that  a  parish  contains  persons  of  ^fiferent  religious  opin- 
ions; and  then  arises  tne  question,  which  has  been  a  stumbUng-blwsk  to  the 
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pffogreBB  of  primary  edooatioD  io  Engbnd,  ^  how  ahaD  the  rival  olaiina  of  theae 

rtics  be  satMfied,  ao  that  the  great  law  of  Germany,  that  ^  mil  IJU  ekUdren  wmti 

etfacaled,'  may  be  oarried  ioto  eflfeet  f " 

In  theae  oaaea,  thegoTemmenta  of  Germany  kare  the  pariahea  at  perfeet  liberty 
to  aeleet  their  own  oonrae  of  proceeding,  and  to  eatabliihaeparate  or  mixed  achoola, 
aooording  aa  they  judge  beat  for  theoMelTea.  The  only  thing  the  goTemmeo^ 
reqniret  ia,  that  Bohoola  of  one  kind  or  another  shall  be  eatabUahed. 

if  the  inhabttanta  of  aneh  a  panah  in  ProMia  determine  on  hafing  aeparato 
aehoola,  then  aeparate  aohool  ooomiitteea  are  elected  by  the  different  aeota.  Tha 
eommittee  of  each  aeet  oonaiat  of,  the  Tillage  magiatrate,  the  minister,  and  two 
or  three  heada  of  &milieB,  of  the  religioua  party  for  which  the  iwnmittfte  ia  con- 
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If  the  inhabitante,  howcYer,  decide  on  having  one  mixed  aohool  for  all  the  ra- 
ligioaa  partiea,  the  committee  conaiita  of,  the  village  magistrate,  the  religioias  min- 
Mlera  ofthe  diflferent  partiea,  and  aeveral  of  the  pariahioncra,  elected  from  among 
the  roemben  of  the  difierent  aeots,  for  which  the  school  ia  intended. 

In  these  casea,  the  teacher  ia  choaen  from  the  moat  numerooa  religioos  party : 
or,  if  the  school  ia  large  enough  to  require  two  teaohera,  the  head  one  is  elected 
from  the  members  of  the  most  numerous  party,  and  the  aeoond  from  thoae  of  the 
next  largeat  par^.  If  there  ia  only  one  teacher,  children  of  those  parenta  who  do 
not  belong  to  the  same  reUgioos  aeot  as  the  teacher,  are  always  allowed  to  absent 
themselves  during  the  hour  in  which  the  teacher  givea  the  religioua  leasona,  on 
condition  that  the  children  receive  religioua  instruction  frtxn  their  own  religious 
ministers. 

One  of  the  educational  councillors  «t  Berlin  informed  me,  that  the  government 
did  not  9m€9mruge  the  establishment  of  mixed  schools,  aa  they  think,  that  in  such 
cases,  the  religious  education  of  both  parties,  or  at  least  of  one  of  them,  often  suf- 
fers ;  but,  he  continued,  *^  of  course  we  think  a  mixed  school  inBnitely  better  than 
none  at  all ;  and,  when  a  district  is  too  poor  to  support  separate  schools,  we  glad^ 
aee  mixed  onea  established."  The  gentleman  who  md  this  was  a  Roman 
Catholic.  In  the  towna,  there  are  not  oft^i  mixed  achools  containing  Romanists 
and  Protestants,  as  there  generally  are  sufficient  numbers  of  each  of  these  sects 
m  every  town,  to  enable  the  citixens  to  establish  aeparate  aehoola.  The  children 
of  Jews,  however,  are  often  to  be  found,  even  in  the  towns,  in  the  schools  of  the 
'other  seots ;  but,  owing  to  the  entire  and  uncontrolled  libnty  of  decision  that  the 
people  themsdves  possess  on  this  point,  there  seems  to  be  Uttle  difficulty  in  ar- 
ranging matters,  and  no  jealousy  whatever  exists  between  the  difierent  partiea. 
If  a  mixed  school  is  established  in  any  parish,  and  the  teacher  is  chosen  (torn  the 
most  numerous  sect,  and  if  the  minor  party  becomes  discontented  or  suspicious  of 
the  education  given  in  the  school,  it  is  always  at  liberty  U>  establish  another  aohool 
for  itself;  and  it  is  tha  liberty  ot  action,  which  preserves  the  parishes,  where  the 
mixed  schools  oxist,  from  all  intestine  troubles  and  religious  quarrels,  which  are 
ever  the  most  ungodly  oC  disputes.  In  leaving  the  aettlement  of  this  matter  to 
the  parishes,  the  government  appears  to  have  acted  most  wisely  \  for,  in  these 
religious  questions,  any  interference  from  without  is  sure  to  create  alarm,  sua- 
picion,  and  jealoo^,  and  cause  the  diffiirent  parties  to  fly  asunder,  instead  of  co- 
alesoiDg.  AU  that  the  government  does,  is  to  say,  ^^  You  must  provide  sufficient 
achool-room,  and  a  8u££ient  number  of  good  teachers,  but  decide  j'oorsdves  how 
you  will  do  this."  The  oonsequence  Is,  £at  the  people  say,  "  We  can  try  a  mixed 
aohool  first ;  and,  if  we  see  reason  to  fear  iti  effects,  we  wiU  then  amicably  decide 
on  erecting  another  separate  one."  So  that  the  great  difficulty  arising  trom  re- 
ligious difference  has  been  easily  overcome. 

The  duties  of  the  school  committees,  when  once  formed,  are: — 

1st  To  take  care  that  the  parish  is  supplied  with  sufficient  school-room  for  all 
the  children,  who  are  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fourteen. 

8d.  To  supply  the  school-room  with  aU  the  books,  writing  materials,  datea^ 
blackboards,  maps,  and  apparatua  neceasary  for  instruction. 

3d.  To  provide  the  teachera  with  comfortable  honaea  for  themsehrea  and 
fomiliea. 

4th.  To  keep  all  the  aehool-buildinga,  and  the  houaes  of  the  teachers,  In  good 
repair,  often  whitewashed,  and  well  warmed. 
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5ih.  To  take  care  that  the  aalary  of  the  teachen  b  paid  to  them  reffolarlf. 

6th.  To  assist  those  parents  who  are  too  poor  to  provide  their  cSildr^  with 
elothes  sufficiently  decent  for  their  school  attendance. 

7th.  To  assist,  protect,  and  encourage  the  teachers. 

8tb.  To  be  present  at  all  the  public  examinations  of  the  school,  at  the  induc- 
tion of  the  teachers,  which  is  a  public  ceremony  performed  in  ohnrdi  before  all  the 
parishioners,  and  at  all  the  school  fete  days. 

If  the  school  is  not  endowed,  the  committee  is  empowered  to  impose  a  tax  on 
the  householders  for  its  support,  and  for  the  payment  of.  the  schoolmaster ;  and  it 
is  held  responsible  by  the  higher  authorities  for  his  regular  payment,  according  to 
ihe  agreement,  which  was  made  with  him  on  his  introduction.  The  school  com- 
mittee, however,  can  not  discharge  the  teacher,  it  can  only  reoort  him  to  the  higher 
anthoritiee ;  for  in  Prussia  none  of  the  local  authorities,  who  are  in  immuaiate 
contact  with  the  teacher,  and  who  might,  consequently,  imbibe  personal  prejudicea 
aginnst  him,  are  allowed  to  exercise  the  power  of  dismissing  him.  This  is  re- 
served for  those,  who  are  never  brought  into  personal  connection  with  him,  and 
who  are  not,  therefore,  so  likely  to  imbibe  such  prejudices.  Neither  can  Uie 
committee  interfere  with  the  interior  discipline  of  the  school ;  it  can  only  inspect 
the  condition  of  the  school,  and  report  to  the  county  authorities.  When  the  com- 
mittee has  once  elected  the  teacher,  he  is  entirely  free  to  foDow  his  own  plans  of 
instruction,  unfettered  by  the  interference  of  local  authorities,  as  he  is  presumed 
to  understand  his  own  business,  better  than  any  of  those  about  him.  If  the 
school-committee  neglects  its  duties,  or  refuses  to  furnish  the  teacher  with  the 
necessary  apparatus,  or  to  keep  the  school-house  in  proper  repair,  or  to  pay  the 
teacher  regularly,  he  has  always  the  power  of  appealing  to  the  inspectors,  or 
to  the  county  courts,  who  instantly  compel  the  local  authorities  to  perform  their 
appointed  duties. 

When  a  new  school  is  required,  the  school  committee  selects  the  site  and  plan 
of  the  buildings,  and  sends  them  for  confirmation  to  the  county  magistrate.  If 
this  magistrate  sees  any  objection  to  the  plans,  he  returns  them  to  the  committee, 
with  his  suggestions ;  the  plans  are  then  reconsidered  by  the  committee,  and  re- 
turned with  the  necessary  emendations  to  the  magistrate,  who  then  gives  his 
sanction  to  them.  Before  this  sanction  has  been  obtained,  the  plans  can  not  be 
finally  adopted  by  the  committee. 

It  is  already  very  evident,  by  what  I  have  said,  how  very  much  liberty  of  action 
is  left  to  the  people  themselves.  TVue  it  is,  that  in  the  election  of  members  of  the 
committees,  as  well  as  in  the  chdco  of  plans  and  sites  for  school-houses,  and  in  the 
determination  of  the  amount  of  the  school-rate,  the  county  magistrates  have  a 
negative ;  but  this  is  only  a  necessary  precaution  against  the  possibility  of  a  really 
vicious  selection  of  members,  or  of  unheahhy  or  otherwise  unsuitable  sites  for  the 
school-houses,  or  of  a  niggardly  and  insufficient  provisicai  fat  the  support  of  the 
school.  Such  a  limited  interference  is  always  necessary,  where  the  interests  of 
the  acting  parties  might  otherwise  tempt  them  to  disregard  the  spirit  of  the  law, 
and  to  sacrifice  some  great  public  gooid  to  the  selfishneas  or  ignorance  of  private 
individuals. 

Every  landed  proprietor  is  obliged  by  kw,  to  provide  for  the  education  of  the 
children  of  all  laborers  living  on  his  estates,  who  are  too  poor  themselves  to  do  so. 
Svery  such  proprietor  is  alM  obliged  by  law,  to  keep  the  echoed  situated  upon  his 
estates  in  perfect  repair,  and  in  a  perfect  state  of  cleanUness ;  to  conform  to  all 
the  regulations,  of  which  I  shall  speak  hereafter,  and  which  relate  to  the  election 
and  support  of  the  teachers ;  and  to  furnish  all  the  wood  nccessaiy  for  the  re- 
pairs and  warming  of  the  school-buildings,  and  all  the  apparatus,  books,  dire, 
necessary  for  instruction. 

This  is  what  ought  to  be  done  in  England.  If  H  is  right,  that  the  law  should 
grant  to  the  proprietors  such  full  powers  over  their  property  even  after  death,  and 
should  enable  them  to  tie  up  their  land  in  their  own  family  for  so  long  a  time,  and 
thus  prevent  the  land  dividing  and  getting  into  the  hands  of  the  poor,  as  it  does 
abroad,  it  is  but  just,  that  the  landlords  should  be  compelled  by  law  to  do,  at 
least,  as  much  for  their  tenants  in  this  country,  as  they  are  compelled  to  do  in 
countries  where  the  poor  are  much  more  favored  than  they  are  here,  and  where 
the  interests  of  landlords  are  much  less  protected  by  law,  than  they  are  with  us. 
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It  ■omedroes  happens,  that  aparish  a  ao  poor,  u  not  to  be  aUe  to  build  the  new 
■chool-hottsA,  of  whioh  it  Mandi  in  need,  in  these  oaaea,  in  order  that  the  great 
law  of  the  land  **  that  9vty  ekUd  wuut  kt  MhtcoleiT'  ahoold  be  earned  into  exe- 
cution, it  is  neoeaiary  that  die  poor  pariah  should  reoeiTe  awistince  fkoax  withouL 
This  IB  provided  for  by  a  law.  which  requires  that  each  county  court  shall  assist, 
within  its  district,  every  parisn,  which  is  not  able  to  provide  atone  for  the  expenses 
of  tho  education  of  its  children.  If  a  county  court  should,  from  the  number  of 
calls  upon  its  treasury,  find  itself  unable  to  supply  enough  to  asaat  all  the  parishes 
of  the  county  which  need  assistance,  the  government  at  Berlin  grania  assistance 
to  the  county  court ;  for,  whatever  dae  is  negleoted  for  want  of  ftiada,  great  care 
is  taken  that  all  necessary  raeana  for  the  education  of  the  people  ahall  be  every 
where  provided. 

The  school  organixation  of  the  Praasian  towna  diflbra  aomawhat  from  that  of  the 
Prussian  villages.  I  have  already  mentioned,  that  the  superior  viUagM  magistratea 
are  appointed  by  the  state,  and  that  in  each  village  there  a  one  of  these  civii 
magistrates,  who  is  a  member  of  the  village  school  conmiittee,  and  is  held  respons- 
ible, if  sufficient  means  are  not  provided  for  the  education  of  Uie  people  of  his  dis- 
trict But,  in  the  towns,  the  magistrates  are  deoted  by  the  citiaena ;  and,  stranse 
as  it  may  seem,  the  municipal  corporationa  have  long  been,  on  the  whole,  liberally 
constituted.  The  privilege  of  citixenship  in  any  town  is  acquired,  by  good  character 
and  honest  renute.  The  magistrates,  who  have  been  themselvea  dected  by  the 
citixens,  can  admit  such  inhabitanta  of  the  town,  as  they  think  worthy  of  the 
position,  to  the  rank  of  citiseiia.  But  all  citiaena,  who  poasoss  any  ground  of  the 
value,  in  small  towns,  of  501.,  or  in  hurge  towns,  of  about  35(M.  in  Prusaian  money, 
and  all  citixens  who,  without  possessing  any  ground,  have  incomea  of  at  leaat  35i. 
per  annum,  in  Prussian  mone|f,  are  by  law  entitied  to  a  vote  m  the  election  of  the 
town  magistrates.  Tlie  citiaena,  who  are  entitled  to  a  vote,  elect,  every  threo 
years,  a  number  of  representativea,  or,  as  they  are  called,  town  councillon.  No 
person  can  be  elected  to  the  office  of  town  oounciUor,  unkas  he  posseM  land  of  the 
value,  in  small  towns,  of  at  least  150{.,  and  in  large  towna  of  at  IcMt  SOO/.,  or 
whose  income  does  not  amount  to  at  least  35(.  per  annum.  The  number  of  theaa 
councillors  depends  on  the  sias  of  the  towns;  no  town  can  elect  fower  than  nine, 
or  more  than  sixty.  The  manner  in  which  they  are  elected,  difea  in  difoent 
towns,  but  I  believe  the  oidinaiy  custom  is,  for  each  division  of  a  town  to  elect 
one  or  more  to  represent  it  in  the  general  counciL  Theae  councillon,  when 
elected,  proceed  to  the  electiott  of  a  certain  number  of  magistratea,  whose  offices 
last  from  six  to  twelve  yeara,  and  these  magistrates  appoint  Som  among  themadvea 
a  mayor,  who  is  chosen  also  for  twelve  years.  The  county  court,  uider  which 
the  town  finds  itself  ranged,  has  the  power  of  annulling  the  election  of  the  mayor, 
and  of  any  of  the  magistrates,  whom  it  may  judge  unfit  for  their  office ;  and,  in 
anch  a  ease,  the  magistratea  or  the  town  counciUors,  as  the  caae  may  be,  are 
obli>vod  to  proceed  to  another  election.  Such  is  a  bare  outiine  of  the  Prussian 
monicipal  c^stem.  With  the  varioua  civic  and  political  dutiea  of  the  dilierent 
authorities,  I  have  no  concern  here,  fhrther  than  they  relato  to  the  education  of 
the  people. 

In  each  town  a  committee  is  chosen,  which  is  called  the  ^  seAiiliEfpiilalisti,'* 
or,  as  I  shall  translato  it,  the  school  committee.  It  ennaisla  of  from  one  to  three, 
but  of  never  more  than  three,  of  the  town  magistrates,  of  an  equal  number  of 
deputies  from  the  tovm  councilkira,  an  equal  number  of  citiaena,  baring  the  repu- 
tation of  being  interested  and  skilled  in  school  mattets,  (these  are  commonly  se- 
lected from  among  the  religious  miniaters,)  and  also  of  die  several  representatives 
of  those  privately  endowed  aohoob  in  the  town,  which  are  not  aupported  by  the 
town,  but  yet  fiill  under  the  aurveillance  and  direction  of  its  municipal  authorities. 
T^e  number  of  these  representativea  varies,  according  to  the  soe  of  the  town. 
With  the  exceptkm  of  the  representativea  of  the  prtsalc  aehoola,  the  members  of 
this  committee  are  chosen  by  the  magistratea,  who  are  themadvea,  as  I  have  be- 
fore said,  dected  by  the  dtiaena;  but  the  repreaentatives  of  the  private  schools, 
which  are  not  supported  by  the  town  fiinds,  are  nominated  by  the  countv  courts. 
To  these  members,  thus  elected,  is  joined  one  member  from  each  of  ttie  com- 
mittees, which  are  dected  from  the  magistfaftes  and  town  councUlors  for  the  diflfer- 
ant  municipal  affldn,  if  the  former  dection  shouM  not  have  adnitled  any  anch 
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memben  into  the  school  oommittee.  The  6rit  ecdeuastical  authority  of  the  toim 
is  aluo,  ex-ojficio^  a  member  of  the  committee ;  and  if  the  town  con  tains  both 
Romanists  and  Protestants,  the  committee  most  be  composed  of  equal  proportions 
of  members  of  the  diflferent  parties.  The  county  courts  have  the  power  of  annul- 
ling the  election  of  any  member,  if  they  see  reason  to  deem  him  unfit  for  the  exer^ 
cise  of  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  in  such  a  case,  the  town  authorities  are  obliged 
to  proceed  to  make  a  new  election. 

The  duties  of  the  town  school  committees  are  to  provide  sufficient  school-rooai 
for  all  the  children  in  the  town  ;  to  elect  a  sufficient  number  of  teachers ;  to  pay 
them  their  salaries  regularly ;  to  provide  all  needful  apparatus  for  the  schools ;  to 
keep  the  class-rooms  and  the  teachers'  houses  in  flood  repair,  well  whitevrashed, 
and  well  warmed ;  to  take  care  that  all  the  chilcuren  of  the  town  attend  school 
regularly ;  to  inspect  the  schods  at  stated  intervals;  toprotide  each  school  toith 
a  play-ground ;  and  to  take  care  that  the  teachers  exercise  the  children  there 
every  momiug  and  afternoon.  The  funds  required  for  the  maintenance  of  tha 
town  schools,  are  provided  from  the  treasury  of  the  corporation. 

The  town  councillors  are  responsible  to  the  county  magistrate  and  to  the  central 
government  for  the  due  performance  of  these  several  duties.  If  they  ncfflect  any 
of  them,  the  teachers  and  inspectors  complain  to  the  higher  authorities,  wno  oblige 
them  to  conform  immediately  to  the  general  law  of  the  land. 

Besides  these  municipal  authorities,  for  the  superintendence  of  the  education  of 
the  whole  town,  it  often  h44>|^s,  that  each  school  in  the  town  has  its  peculiar 
schulvorstand,  corresponding  to  the  viUage  committees,  which  I  have  abeady 
described.  These  committees,  where  they  do  exist  in  the  towns,  elect  their  own 
teachers,  and  coUect,  in  their  several  districts,  the  necessary  school  funds  from  the 
heads  of  fiunilies  dwelling  there ;  but  if  any  one  of  the  district  school  oommitteea 
is  not  able  to  provide  for  the  expenditure  required  to  supply  the  wants  of  its  dis- 
trict, the  town  school  committee  is  obliged  to  come  forward  and  assist  it,  from  the 
general  town  funds.  The  latter  oommittee  is  the  general  superintendent  and 
assistant,  but  the  former  little  district  societies,  where  they  exist,  are  the  actual 
laborers.  Difference  of  religion  creates  no  greater  difficulty  in  the  towns  than  iu 
the  country  parishes,  since  the  Romanists,  Protestants,  and  Jews  can,  if  they 
prefer,  manage  their  own  schools  separately,  by  means  of  the  little  school  socie- 
ties, and  are  never  forced  into  any  sort  of  connection,  unless,  where  it  is  agree- 
able to  themselves. 

The  Prussian  government  seems  to  have  considered  the  education  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  towns,  of  even  higher  importance,  than  that  of  the  children  of  the  vil- 
lages ;  and  to  have  required  the  formation  of  these  superior  committees  in  the 
towns,  as  a  sort  of  additional  security,  that  all  the  districts  of  a  town  should  be 
amply  provided  with  every  thing  necessary  for  the  careful  education  of  their 
children. 

These  committees  assemble  every  fortnight,  and  oftener  when  neceasary,  at  the 
town  halls;  they  have  the  power  of  inviting  any  number  of  the  clergy  and 
teachers  of  the  towns  to  assist  at  their  conferences,  and  to  aid  them  with  thdr 
experience  and  counsels. 

In  many  parts  of  Prussia  these  central  town  committees  are  superseding  the 
smaller  district  school  societies,  so  that  the  fiinds  of  all  the  town  schools,  ana  the 
choice  and  induction  of  all  the  teachers  rest  entirely  with  the  one  central  town 
school  committee ;  and  in  the  case  of  towns  containing  difierent  religious  sects,  as 
far  as  I  could  gather  from  what  I  heard  in  Berlin — for  on  this  point  I  could  find 
no  express  regulation — the  Protestant  members  of  the  town  oommittee  appoint 
the  teachers  of  the  Pkx>testant  schools,  and  the  Romanist  members  the  teachers  of 
the  Romanist  schools. 

But  in  every  town  every  religious  party  is  at  liberty,  if  it  pleases,  to  separate 
itself  from  the  central  town  committee,  and  to  form  its  own  separate  school  com- 
mittee, for  the  management  of  its  own  educational  affiiirs.  And  where  ever  the 
union  of  the  different  religions  parties  occasions  any  strife  and  disputes,  the  small 
district  committees  are  sure  to  be  formed.  Where  these  smaller  committees  do 
exist,  they  elect  the  teachers  for  the  schoob  under  their  management 

Great  advantages  are,  however,  insured,  when  the  management  of  all  the 
schools  in  any  town  can  be  put  under  the  direction  of  one  committee,  instead  of 
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etch  being  pfaoed  under  Ute  dirvetioii  of  Ha  icfMnta  oommittM ;  or  when  all  the 
Romanist  aehoob  can  be  put  under  the  directioa  of  one  committee^  and  all  the 
Protcatant  sehook  nnder  the  direction  oC  another.  For,  in  these  oaaea,  in8t«ad  of 
oreating  a  great  number  of  tmmU  schoob  in  diflKirent  parte  of  the  town,  each  con« 
taining  only  one  or  two  plasiM,  in  which  children  of  Toy  diffi^rent  ages  and  very 
difierent  degrees  of  pro6oiency  most  be  neoessarily  mingled  and  taught  together, 
to  the  manifest  retarding  of  the  progress  of  the  more  fiorwaid  as  well  as  of  the 
more  backward,  several  schoob  are  generally  oombined,  so  as  to  form  one  laige 
one,  containing  6v6  boyv^  classes  and  five  girls^  clawsfs  In  these  pIssim,  the 
teachers  are  aUe  to  dassify  the  children  in  such  a  manner,  that  one  teacher  may 
take  the  youngest  and  most  deficient,  another  the  more  advanced,  and  so  on.  In 
this  manner,  as  each  teacher  has  a  dass  of  children,  who  have  made  about  the 
same  progress  in  their  studies,  he  is  enabled  to  concentrate  his  whole  eneigies 
upon  the  instruction  and  education  of  «ll  his  scholars  at  the  same  time,  and  for 
the  whole  time  they  are  in  school,  instead  of  being  oblked  to  neglect  one  part  of 
his  dass  whilst  he  attends  to  another,  which  is  necessarUy  the  case,  whore  children 
of  dil&rent  degrees  of  proficiency  are  assembled  in  one  dass-room,  and  which  ia 
alwaj-s  neoessarily  the  cause  of  considerable  noise  and  confusion,  tending  to  dis- 
tract the  attention  of  both  teneliers  and  children. 

But,  besides  the  good  dassifioation,  a  further  advantage,  which  resalte  from  this 
combination  of  schMis,  is  the  greater  economy  of  the  pfau.  When  each  sohod 
contains  only  two  daw-rooms,  foor  times  as  many  aehoob  are  required,  as  when 
each  school  contains  eight  rooms.  And  it  b  by  no  means  true,  that  a  schod- 
buikling  containing  eight  class  rooms  coste  as  much  aa  four  schod-buikiings,  eadk 
of  which  contains  two  diss-rooma.  Kot  only  b  a  great  expenditure  saved,  in 
the  mere  erection  of  the  exterior  walb  and  roob  of  Xho  buildings  themselves,  Irat 
a  still  greater  saving  b  eflected,  in  the  purdiase  of  land,  as,  intend  of  increasing 
the  area  on  which  Uie  sehod  b  erected,  it  bdways  possible  to  increase  ito  height. 

Nothing  can  be  more  liberal,  than  the  manner  in  whidi  the  Prussian  towna 
have  provided  for  thdr  ednoatknal  wantik  The  buildings  are  exoeUent,  and  are 
kept  in  most  admirable  order. 

The  town  authorities  are  held  rcapooaible  for  aU  thb ;  and,  wherever  I  went. 
I  found  brge,  commodkHis,  and  bcantifully  dean  sehod-rooms,'  ftirnished  iiith  all 
that  the  tcMh^v  could  possibly  require.  AloQg  the  length  of  the  rooma,  paralld 
desks  are  ranged,  fodng  the  teacher^  desk,  which  b  rabed  on  a  small  platform, 
ao  that  he  may  see  all  ha  scholars.  On  eitlMr  aide  of  him  are  large  blackboards, 
on  which  he  illustrates  the  snbgecto  of  hb  lessons.  On  hb  right  hand,  there  b 
generdly  a  cabinet,  for  the  reception  of  all  the  books  and  objccta  of  instruction 
which  betongs  to  the  schod ;  and  all  around,  on  the  walls  of  the  room,  hang 
maps  of  diflwent  owmtries,  and,  generally,  sev«ral  of  Germany,  delineating,  in  a 
strong  and  dear  manner,  all  the  physical  features  of  the  diffiwent  provinoea  and 
kingdoma  which  compoae  the  **  FMherland.*' 

The  achod-rooma  are  continually  whitewaahed ;  and  ahould  there  be  any 
neglect  on  the  part  of  the  town  or  village  authorities  to  keep  the  adiod-buildinga 
In  proper  order,  or  to  provide  all  the  aeoemary  apparatas,  the  teachera  have 
alwaya  the  power  of  complaining  to  the  inapeotora,  orto  the  country  magiatratea, 
who  immedbtdy  compd  the  autboritiea  to  attend  to  theaa  important  dutiea. 

Beaidea  the  aehoob,  which  are  mani^ed  by  achod  committeca  in  the  villagea 
and  towna,  and  which  might  be  denomiiMted  public  aehoob,  there  b  ancthor  daaai 
which  would  fell  more  properly  under  the  dengnatkm  of  private  schoob. 

If  a  private  individual  b  dcdrous  of  establishing  a  sdiod,  as  a  means  of  earn- 
ing hb  livdihood,  or  from  a  desire  to  olfer  to  the  poor  of  hb  neighborhood  a  better 
education,  than  they  could  obtain  in  the  pnbfic  schoob,  he  b  at  liberty  to  do  so,  on 
the  foUowing  conditrans  ^— 

1st,  That  the  schod  be  opened  to  public  inspection,  en  the  ground^  that  as  the 
nation  b  directly  interested  in  the  mord  education  of  ite  dtiaens,  so  it  oa^t  to 
be  assored,  that  ncae  of  the  children  are  snijeotad  to  iounord  aiid  comiptiog 
influences,  daring  the  time  when  thdr  minds  are  most  susceptible  of  impnasiim 
of  any  kind,  and  most  tenadoua  of  them  when  received. 

2dly,  That  no  perwon  be  employed  as  teacher  in  such  achool,  who  hat  not  bb> 
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tained  a  teacher's  diploma,  oertiiying  hia  diaracter  and  attainmentB  to  be  such,  m 
to  fit  hun  for  the  office  of  teacher. 

3dly.  That  the  school  be  supplied  with  a  phiy-ground,  and  that  the  children  be 
aUowea  to  take  exercise  there  in  the  middle  of  the  morning  and  afternoon  school 
hoars. 

4thly,  That  at  least  a  certain  fixed  amount  of  instmction  m  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  geography,  history,  singing,  and  scienoe  be  given  in  the  schocd. 

5thiy,  Tuit  a  sufficient  nnmber  of  teachers  be  provided  for  the  children  *,  and, 

6thly,  That  the  rooms  are  kept  clean,  well  warmed,  lighted  and  ventilated. 

The  profuse  expenditure  on  all  the  material  of  education  in  the  Pruaeian  towns 
astonished  me  greatly,  accustomed  as  I  had  been  to  the  dame  schools  of  Eng- 
land, and  to  the  empty  and  repulsive  interiors  of  many  of  our  naticmal  school- 
rooms, with  their  bare  floors  and  uncovered  walls. 

I  took  the  greatest  pains  not  to  be  deceived  on  thb  point ;  and  hearing  that, 
owing  to  some  municipal  disputes^  education  had  made  less  progress  in  Berlin 
than  elsewhere,  1  requested  Professor  Hintze  of  Berlin,  to  direct  me  tu  the  worst 
school  in  the  city,  and,  having  visited  several  of  the  more  perfect  <«ies,  I  started 
one  morning  to  see  what  was  considered  a  poor  school  in  Prussia. 

It  was  managed  by  a  teacher,  who  had  established  a  school  for  the  poor  at 
his  own  expense,  as  a  private  speculation,  and  unconnected  with  the  town 
committees. 

I  found  a  good  house  containing/otrr  dass-rooms,  each  of  which  was  fitted  up 
with  parallel  desks,  and  was  under  the  direction  of  a  teacher,  who  had  been  care- 
fully educated,  and  had  obtained  his  diploma. 

1  found  a  good,  diy,  and  roomy  play-mund  attached  to  the  school,  a  venr 
agreeable  and  seemingly  intelligent  head  master,  who  was  owner  of  the  school, 
and  manager  of  one  cJT  the  clanes ;  and  the  only  cause  of  complaint  I  could  dis- 
cover, were,  that  the  rooms  were  lower  than  the  generality  oif  school-rooms  in 
Prnsaia.  not  measuring  more  than  nine  feet  in  height ;  that  there  was  a  paucity  of 
maps,  blackboards,  &c. ;  that  the  desks  were  placed  too  closely  together ;  and  that 
the  walb  were  not  so  white  and  dean  as  in  the  town  schools.  But  I  could  not 
help  thinkmg,  while  walkmg  through  the  rooms  of  this  building,  if  these  people 
oouki  only  see  some  of  our  dame,  and  some  of  our  dirty  and  unfurnished  national 
schools,  what  a  palace  would  they  not  consider  this  to  be  I 

The  regulations  which  I  have  been  describing,  by  means  of  which  the  enormous 
expenses  of  such  a  vast  educational  scheme  are  divided  between  all  the  different 
difltricti  of  the  kingdom,  and  by  means  of  which  each  parish  is  held  responsible 
for  the  education  of  its  children*,  have  been  followed  by  this  splendid  resnlt— that, 
notwithstanding  that  most  of  their  town  schools  contain  five  or  six  times  as  many 
class-rooms  as  those  of  our  country,  the  Prussian  people  have  established  23,646 
sohoob,  which,  in  1844.  were  attended  daily  by  2,328,146  children,  and  were 
directed  by  29,639  highly  educated  teachers,  of  whom  nearly  28,000  were  young 
professors,  who  had  obtained  dipUnnas  and  certificates  of  character  at  the  normd 
colleges !  Now,  could  thb  magnificent  result  have  been  attained  if  the  people, 
the  clergy,  and  the  government  had  not  been  at  unity  on  this  great  question  T 
Could  it  have  been  attained,  if  there  had  been  no  organization  of  the  parishes  and 
towns,  by  which  the  duties  of  the  dififerent  educational  authorities  were  clearly 
and  distinctly  defined  ?  Could  the  government  alone  have  borne  the  enormous 
«xp«ises  of  establishing  such  a  system  ?  Could  the  government  have  even  aflbrded 
to  carry  it  on  7  And,  above  all,  could  private  chiffity  akme  have  effected  so  vast 
and  splendid  a  result  f  These  are  questions  for  my  readers  to  answer  kie  them- 
selves. 

The  central  committees  of  each  town  are  required  by  law  to  establish,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  primary  institutions,  which  I  have  described,  one  or  more  tuferior pri- 
mary schods,  the  number  of  which  varies  according  to  the  population  of  the  town. 
The  education  given  in  them  is  superior  to  that  given  in  the  primary  schools 
themselves,  but  is  inferior  to  that  given  in  the  gymnana .  It  is  of  a  more  prac- 
tical character  than  the  latter,  and  is  quite  as  good  as  the  education  of  the  chil- 
dren <^  our  middle  classes.  Tliese  tuperior  pnmary  institutions  are  intended  for 
an  those  children,  who  have  passed  through  the  primary  schools,  and  whose 
parents  wish  them  to  receive  a  better  education  than  that  given  in  the  latter 
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ertaUUhmeiiti,  witlioiit  their  hkx'ing  to  go  thmigli  tbo  olankal  coano  of  tiM 
gpnnaaia. 

The  edaoatkm  giTen  in  theM  soperior  tdiOQli,  as  in  mil  the  publio  whooli  of 
Ptoasta,  is  grataitous,  and  open  to  all  elawea  of  aooiety.  All  the  ohildron  of  tha 
•mall  shopkeepera  and  artbana,  many  of  the  boys,  who  afterward  enter  the 
teachers*  oulleges,  as  well  as  many  others,  whoae  parents  ara  to  be  tunnd  in  the 
Tery  humbtest  walka  of  life,  and  even  children  of  the  nobica,  and  of  the  rioheat 
daaaea  of  aociety,  are  to  be  tband  pnrsoinff  their  stadiea  diere  together,  in 
the  same  chna-rooma,  and  on  the  same  benehea.  I  have  myaelf  aeen  aona  of 
eounta,  physicians,  dercymen,  roerohanta,  shopkeepers,  and  poor  laborsra  work* 
ing  together  in  one  of  these  olaases  in  Berlin. 

Abore  thcee  tnjMriar  aehoob  are  the  rnd  aehools  and  lyneiia,  or  eolkgea, 
where  a  eJastteal  and  esrjr  ntmrmr  course  of  edneation  is  paraned,  and  wImto 
the  children  of  the  more  wealthy  olawses  are  instmeted.  They  are  under  an 
entirely  diflerent  direotion ;  and  all  I  have  to  do  whh  them  her^  ia  to  mention, 
that  even  these  institntions  are  open  gratuitously  to  all,  who  wish  to  avail  them* 
aehres  of  the  education  which  they  oflfer.  Bven  in  theae  daaswul  eoUegea  ehiK 
dr^i  of  poor  laborera  are  sometimes  to  be  found  studying  on  the  same  beniDhee  on 
which  sit  the  sons  of  the  nch.  h  ia  vety  instruolive  to  obaerre,  that  in  Pruasia, 
where  one  would  imasine,  aocordinit  to  the  doctrinea  preaohed  in  England,  thai 
the  ^vemment  ahonld,  until  the  tate  revolution,  have  foared  to  advanoe  the 
intelbgence  of  the  people,  no  one  haa  seemed  to  hare  an  idea,  that  too  much 
instniotion  could  be  imparted  to  the  children  of  the  poor.  On  the  contrary,  every 
one  has  acted  as  if  the  public  order  and  pnblie  mmlity  depended  entirely  upon 
the  people  being  able  to  think.  A  theoretically  arbitrary  govenunent  hM  been 
doiiut  every  thing  in  its  power  to  stimulate  and  enable  the  peonle  to  educate  their 
children  as  highly  m  possible,  and  has  been  for  yean  telKng  them,  that  the  proa* 
perity  and  happiness  of  the  country  depend  grMtly  on  the  training  of  the  diiK 
dren ;  while  here,  in  our  IVee  country,  we  still  find  P^^^  apcuking  and  noting,  aa 
if  they  feared,  that  edocatkin  waa  the  inevitable  harbinger  of  imneraRty  and 
disafieetion. 

'Hiere  are  also  in  Pnissia  a  areat  number  of  tudbweil  aehools^  whioh  derive 
their  incomes  firom  the  rents  of  lands,  or  from  the  mtsrast  of  money  beoneathed 
to  them  by  charitable  individual,  or  which  have  been  founded  and  endowed  aft 
dlUbront  times  by  the  government  For  each  of  theae  cassa,  there  is  an  eieen> 
tion  made  in  the  operation  of  the  municipal  recfulatieBa,  which  I  have  described : 
neither  of  these  chases  of  aehoob  are  directed  by  SehuNontinde,  or  by  the  town 
eoralnitlces.  The  teachers  for  the  f&rmtr  efaNs  are  chosen  by  the  truaMea, 
appointed  by  the  will  of  the  devisor ;  the  county  coarts  being  enabled  to  annnl 
the  elections,  if  a  bad  aelection  is  made.  The  trustees,  however,  are  unable  to 
appoint  any  person,  as  teacher,  who  has  not  obtained  a  diploma*  of  competency 
mtn  the  provincial  committee,  appointed  to  eiamine  all  candtdatea  for  the  tenehers' 
profession.  In  foct,  no  person  can  officiate  as  teacher.  In  any  Prussian  school, 
unless  he  has  obtained  such  a  diploma.  This  is  the  parenti*  guarantee,  that  he  a 
a  person,  to  whom  they  may  safely  intrust  their  childran.  The  teuohetu  of  the 
dam  of  schools,  which  have  been  founded  and  endowed  by  govemroenl,  are 
appointed  by  the  county  courts.  The  town  committsca  have,  however*  the  sur* 
Teillanco  and  inspection  of  all  these  aehools,  and  are  obliged  by  law  to  aaust  them 
IKhh  the  town  fbnds,  if  their  own  do  not  suffice  for  their  efficient  mamtainanee. 
T^e  municipal  aothoritice  are  also  obliged  to  assist  all  the  parents,  who  are  too 
poor  to  do  it  themsrives,  to  purchase  the  books,  shdea,  peneiK  Ac,  retpiired  for 
the  ekes  instruction;  and  they  are  also  obliged  to  provide  deeent  clothing  for 
such  children,  as  are  too  poor,  to  obtain  a  dress  aafficiently  reapeetable  for  adiool 


attcndanoe.  And  here,  I  can  not  help  remarking,  en  the  geneial  appearance  of 
the  children  throughout  the  provinece  of  Piasski>  which  I  have  riaML  Thev 
vrere  generally  very  clean,  vrell  dressed,  polits,  and  easy  in  their  mannera,  and 


very  lieahhy  and  active  in  thrir  appearance.  In  vvhalever  town  of  Prussia  the 
traveler  finds  himself,  he  may  always  satisiy  himself  on  this  point,  if  he  will  take 
the  trouble  to  walk  out  into  the  streets,  iMtvreen  twelve  and  two  e*eloek  intke  nom> 

*  For  so  seoottoi  of  diplostss,  set  pigs  I8BL 
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tng,  t.  «.,  between  the  hoars  of  tlie  moniiDg  and  afternoon  elawcn.  In  iome 
towns,  a  stranger  would  imagine,  either  that  the  foor  had  no  children,  or  that 
they  never  let  them  go  oat  of  doors.  All  the  children  he  would  see  in  the  streets 
would  appear  to  him  to  be  those  of  respectable  shopkeepers.  This  is  a  very  sat- 
is&otory  proof  of  the  good  efiects  of  the  school  system,  as  cleanliness  and  neat- 
ness among  the  poor  are  invariable  symptoms  of  a  satisfiMtory  moral  and  physical 
condition. 

The  law  requires  that  every  school^  both  in  town  and  country,  shall  have  an 
open  space  of  groand  adjacent  to  it,  where  the  children  may  take  a  little  exercise 
in  the  roomings  and  afternoons.  This  is  a  very  important  relation,  and  is  well 
worthy  our  imitation.  The  children,  in  Germany,  are  never  detained  more  than 
an  hour  and  a  half  in  the  school-room  at  one  time,  except  when  the  weather  is 
too  bad,  to  allow  of  their  taking  exercise  in  the  open  air.  Every  hour  and  a  half, 
throughout  the  day,  they  are  iSken  into  the  play-ground  for  ten  minutes'  exercise 
by  one  of  the  teachers  ^  the  air  of  the  school-room  is  then  changed,  and  the  chil- 
dren return  refireshed  to  their  work.  In  the  towns  this  regulation  insures  other 
and  greater  advantages,  as  it  keeps  the  children  out  of  the  Sth  and  inmiorality.  of 
the  streets.  In  most  cases,  our  town-achools  have  no  yard  attached  to  them,  ao 
that,  if  the  children  do  change  the  bod  and  noxious  air  of  the  school-room,  it  is 
only  for  the  dirt  and  depravity  of  the  streets,  where  they  are  brought  under  evil 
mflnenoes,  much  more  powerful  for  injury,  than  those  of  the  schools  are  for  good. 

In  some  provinces  of  Prussia,  there  are  still  some  few  of  the  old  class  of  great 
landowners,  between  whom,  in  former  days,  the  whole  of  Prussia  was  divided, 
until  Stein  and  Hardenbnrg  put  the  laws  in  force,  which  destroyed  the  old  feudal 
system,  and  gave  the  peasants  an  interest  in  the  soil.  It  is,  therefore,  an  interest- 
ing question  to  examine,  what  the  law  requires  these  landlords  to  do  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  people  on  their  estates.  I  have  aheady  mentioned,  that  the  selection 
of  the  teacher  is  left  to  them,  but  that  the  government  reserves  the  right  of  a 
veto  upon  their  choice,  in  all  cases  where  an  injudiciooa  election  is  made.  The 
landlords  are  required  to  keep  in  good  repair  the  schools  upon  their  estates,  and 
to  pay  the  school-fees  for  the  chOdren  of  all  the  poor  laborers  living  upon  them, 
and  not  able  to  pay  it  themselves.  They  are  also  obliged  to  furnish  the  materials, 
required  for  the  erection  or  repair  of  all  necessary  school-buildings ;  the  fuel 
required  for  the  school-rooms  and  teachers'  houses  through  the  winter;  and, 
where  the  school  is  not  endowed,  the  sum  which  is  necessary  for  the  teachers' 
salaries.  The  children  of  the  kmded  proprietors  themselves,  often  attend  the  vil- 
lage schools,  and  work  at  the  same  desks,  with  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the 
poorest  peasants — a  proof  of  the  excellent  character  of  the  education  given  in  the 
primary  schools,  and  of  the  high  estimation,  m  which  the  teachers  are  gi:nerally 
held  by  all  classes  of  society. 

Ab<Nit  eight  or  ten  years  since  all  the  German  schools  were  conducted  on  the 
Bell  and  Lancasterian  methods,  the  children  being  left  ahnost  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  yoang  and  half-educated  monitors,  as  in  our  own  parochial  schools  at  the 
present  day.  The  results  of  this  system  were  so  unsatisfoctory  that  they  soon 
occasioned  a  powerful  reaction  in  the  cuotrary  direction.  The  German  govern- 
ments, perceiving  how  grievously  the  mental  education  and  mental  development 
of  the  children  were  retarded  by  subjecting  them  to  the  imperfect  care  of  half- 
educated  monitors,  prohibited  all  employment  of  monitors  in  the  parochial  schools. 
Henoe,  it  became  necessary  to  considerably  increase  the  staff  of  teachers,  as  well 
as  the  expenditure  required  for  their  support  In  the  towns  this  has  been  produc- 
tive of  beneficial  results,  as  the  towns  can  always  raise  sufficient  funds  for  the 
aopport  of  a  sufficient  number  of  teachers.  I  generally  found  that  each  of  these 
schools  throughout  Grerroany  had  a  staff  of  from  six  to  twelve  teachers  attached 
to  it.  each  of  whcnn  had  attained  the  age  of  twenty  years,  had  been  specially  edu- 
cated in  the  classes  of  the  primary,  secondary,  and  normal  schools,  from  his  sixth 
to  his  twentieth  year,  and  had  obtained  a  diploma  certifying  his  fitness  for  the  pro- 
fession to  which  he  had  devoted  himself. 

But  in  the  village  schools  the  results  of  this  rejection  of  all  monitorial  assist- 
ance has  been  less  satisfoctory.  The  villages  are  not  generally  rich  enough  to 
support  more  than  two  teachers,  and  often  not  more  than  one,  and  this,  too,  in 
many  cases,  where  there  are  150  children  who  attend  the  school.    In  these  cases, 
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tiierafore,  monitors  are  greatly  needed  to  aaaiat  in  maintaining  order  among  one 
part  of  the  children,  while  the  teacher  is  instructing  another  part,  and  to  r^eve 
the  teacher  from  the  more  mechanical  part  of  class  instruotion,  so  that  he  may 
apply  his  undivided  attention  to  those  branches  of  instructions,  in  which  his  supe- 
rior skill,  knowledge,  and  experience  are  most  needed. 

But  the  prejudices  which  the  G^mans  have  imbibed  against  the  monotorial 
system,  are,  as  yet,  too  strong  to  allow  them  to  perceive  the  necessity  of  empty- 
ing monitors  in  the  village  schools.  Whenever  I  addressed  a  German  teacher  on 
this  subject,  he  immediately  answered,  '^  Oh !  we  have  had  enough  of  your  Lan- 
casterian  methods ;  depend  upon  it,  we  shall  never  try  them  again."  It  was  very 
surprising  to  me  to  see,  how  universal  and  how  strong  this  antipathy  to  monitors  was 
throughout  Oermany ;  but  it  served  to  show  me,  how  deep  an  interest  all  classes 
took  in  the  prosperity  of  the  schools,  as  it  was  evident  that  they  only  rejected  this 
means  of  lessening  the  parochial  outlay  in  the  support  of  teachers,  because  they 
believed  it  to  be  essentially  injurious  to  the  sound  mental  progress  of  the  children. 

No  doubt  that  the  old  monitorial  system  was  deserving  of  all  their  maledic- 
tions \  but  it  would  well  become  the  Prussian  educatk>nal  authorities  to  consider, 
whether  the  means  between  the  old  system  and  the  present,  such,  vis.,  as  the 
monotorial  system  pursued  in  Holland  and  France,  is  not  the  true  state  of  things 
to  which  they  ought  to  aspire.  In  these  countries,  the  teachers  train  the  most 
promising  of  their  oldest  and  most  advanced  scholars  as  monitors.  They  give 
them  instruction  in  the  evenings  when  the  day's  work  in  the  school-room  is  over. 
These  monitors  are  paid  by  the  parochial  authorities  just  enough,  to  make  it  worth 
their  while  to  remain  at  their  posts  as  assistants  to  the  schoolmasters  until  about 
seventeen  years  of  age,  after  which  time  they  .are  removed  to  the  normal  colleges 
to  be  trained  as  teachers,  whilst  other  children  take  their  jdaces  in  the  village 
schools.  To  these  trained  and  paid  monitors  nothing  is  intrusted,  but  the  mere 
mechanical  parts  of  school  teaching,  suck  as  the  sUments  of  reading^  writing^ 
and  arithmetic.  All  the  higher  and  more  intelleotual  parts  of  school  education, 
such  as  religions  instmction,  history,  geography,  and  mental  arithmetic,  are  con- 
ducted by  the  schoolmaster  himself.  But  the  principal  service  which  the  moni- 
tors render  to  the  teachers  is,  in  preserving  order  and  silence  in  the  school,  and  in 
watching  over  those  ckuses,  which  are  not  for  the  time  being  receiving  instmc- 
tion from  the  schoolmaster.  By  this  means,  one  able  master,  with  the  aid  of  two 
intelligent  n^nitors,  may  conduct  a  school  of  100  children ;  whenever  the  number, 
however,  exceeds  100,  there  should  in  all  cases  be,  at  the  least,  two  superior  teachen. 

As  I  have  already  said,  the  want  of  monitors  is  felt  most  in  the  village  schools ; 
for  the  town  schools  are  conducted  in  a  totally  difierent  manner.  In  a  town  a  greater 
number  of  children  are  found  assembled  together,  and  greater  funds  are  always 
found  at  the  disposal  of  the  school  authorities,  who,  it  will  be  remembered,  are 
elected  by  the  people.  In  each  of  the  Prussian  towns,  several  great  school-houses 
are  generally  built,  each  containing  from  fonr  to  sixteen  class-rooms.  The  num- 
ber does  not,  I  believe,  generally  exceed  eight  in  one  sohod-honse,  and  some  have 
not  more,  but  hardly  any  fewer  than  four.  In  Germany,  except  in  the  poorest 
villages,  different  classes  are  never  instructed  in  the  same  room.  Even  in  the 
villages,  there  are  generally  two  or  three  class-rooms  in  the  village  school-house, 
for  each  of  which  a  separate  teacher  is  maintained.  This  pUm  of  teaching 
the  different  classes  in  different  rooms,  adds  incalculably  to  the  eflicienoy  of  the 
education  given.  In  each  room,  only  one  voice  is  heard  at  a  time — the  voice  of 
the  teacher  or  one  of  the  children.  The  attention  of  the  children  is  not  disturbed 
or  diverted  from  the  teacher  by  what  is  going  on  in  another  class.  Each  room  is 
perfectly  qntet.  The  teacher  can  be  heard  distinctly,  and  can  hear  every  noise  in 
his  class.  Resides  all  this,  for  equal  numbers  of  chiklren  four  or  five  times  as 
many  teachers  are  employed  in  Grermany  as  in  England.  Each  child  receives, 
therefore,  four  or  five  times  as  much  assistance  and  attention  iW»m  a  learned  man 
as  a  child  does  in  England.  The  individual  progress,  therefore,  of  the  children  in 
the  German  schools  (and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  Swiss  schools,)  is  very 
much  greater  than  that  of  the  English  children.  Over  each  school-house  one  head 
teacher  is  appointed,  who  is  an  elderly  and  experienced  man,  and  who  himself 
takes  the  management  of  the  htj^best  class.  Under  him  are  appointed  a  number 
of  younger  teachers,  corresponding  to  the  number  of  class-rooms  in  the  school- 
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home.  Ilieie  younger  masten  board  with  the  head  teacher  in  hia  honae,  which 
is  generally  oonstmcted  large  enough  to  afibrd  lodgings  for  the  staff  of  masters 
required  for  all  the  classes,  if  the  olass-rooma  do  not  exceed  foor,  the  boys  and 
girls  are  mixed  together  in  the  difierent  rooms,  and  are  divided  into  foor  daases, 
according  to  their  protioienoy.  If,  however,  the  sofaocrf  contains  more  than  four 
class-rooms,  then  the  girls  and  boys  are  separated  into  two  distinct  divisions,  each 
of  which  is  divided  into  three  or  foor  classes  according  to  the  proficiency  of  the 
children.  In  the  town  schools,  therefore,  it  is  much  easier  to  dispense  with  moni- 
tors, as  no  teacher  is  perplexed  with  having  to  direct  different  classes  in  the  same 
room.  Each  teacher  has  only  to  instruct  a  small  number  of  children  of  about 
the  same  proficiency  in  the  same  subject,  at  one  time  and  in  a  separate  room.  He 
can,  therefore,  at  all  moments  engage  all  his  children  in  the  same  occupations,  keep 
them  all  under  his  constant  inspection,  and  direct  their  operations  much  better 
than  where  these  operations  themselves  are  necessarily  of  three  or  four  different 
kinds  at  the  same  time.  But  even  in  such  case,  the  teachers  require  the  assist- 
ance of  monitors,  in  the  writing,  drawing,  and  ciphering  exercises ;  or  else,  as  I 
have  often  observed,  when  the  teacher's  attention  is  withdrawn  from  the  dan,  or 
when  he  is  attending  to  some  individual  pupil  in  one  part  of  the  school,  the 
juvenile  spirit  is  sure  to  begin  to  effisrvesee  in  another,  and  to  produce  noise,  dis- 
order, and  interruption.  This  want  of  assistance  fiv  the  prindpal  teachers  was 
almost  the  only  firalt  I  could  find  with  the  Prussian  schoola. 

The  school-buildings  were  generally  excellent,  and  often  handsome ;  the  dasa- 
rooms  numerous,  lofty,  capacious,  and  dlways  clean ;  for  the  inspectors  take  great 
care  that  the  parochial  authorities  do  not  neglect  the  whitewashing  and  repaira. 
The  scholars  themselves  were  always  exquisitely  clean.  The  rooms  were  con- 
stantly whitewashed  and  soonred.  The  law  obL'ges  the  school  committees  to  do 
this.  If  any  neglect  in  these  particulars  is  evident,  the  inspectors  and  county 
magistrates  are  empowered  and  required  to  act  for  the  parochial  committee,  and 
to  raise  the  funds  necessary  for  the  purpose  by  a  parochinl  rate  levied  upon  the 
householders.  But  from  the  beautiflil  neatness  and  deanlmeas  and  from  the 
excellent  repair  of  the  school-rooms  which  I  saw  in  different  provinces  of  Prussia 
and  Germany,  it  appeared  to  me,  that  the  people  fully  understood  and  appreciated 
the  importance  ana  utility  of  these  regulations. 

The  class-rooms  were  always  well  fitted  up  with  parallel  desks  and  forms,  and 
almost  always  with  excellent  maps  of  Germany,  on  which  all  the  leading  phya- 
ical  characteristics  of  the  country  were  delineated  in  a  strong  and  forcible  manner, 
and  on  a  large  scale ;  and  also  with  smaller  but  excellent  maps  of  other  parts  of 
the  world. 

At  one  end  of  each  class-room  is  the  teacher's  desk,  raised  a  little  above  the 
others.  Behind,  and  on  each  side  of  him  hang  great  blackboards,  fastened  to  the 
wall  by  moveable  hinges.  On  these  he  writes  copies  of  the  writing  exercises,  and 
draws  all  his  figures,  &c.,  for  the  illustration  of  his  lessons :  and  on  all  these  also 
each  child  is  called  upon  in  turn  to  explain  arithmetical  operations,  or  to  fill  up  or 
draw  the  outlines  of  a  map  of  some  part  of  Europe,  or  of  one  of  the  principal 
countries  of  the  world.  The  space  between  the  teacher's  desk  and  the  other  end 
of  the  room  is  filled  with  parallel  rows  of  desks  and  forms,  at  which  the  children 
work  ;  for  the  Prussians  are  too  anxious  to  make  the  children  interested  in  their 
school  duties,  to  think  of  making  education  more  disagreeable  to  th^n  than  it 
necessarily  is,  by  forcing  them  to  stand  through  nearly  the  whole  of  their  lessons, 
as  they  do  in  many  of  our  national  schools  to  this  day.  Each  school  has  also  a 
yard,  where  the  children  take  exercise  in  the  middle  of  the  morning  and  after- 
noon school  hours,  to  refresh  themselves,  and  to  awaken  their  factSUes,  while 
the  windows  of  the  dass-rooms  are  thrown  open,  and  the  air  of  the  rooms  is 
thoroughly  purified. 

Some  persons  seem  to  imagine  that,  if  a  school-room  is  built  and  children 
attend  it,  the  results  must  needs  be  good ;  but  it  behooves  them  to  examine 
whether  they  have  left  any  influence  at  work  upon  the  children's  minds,  stronger 
than  the  influence  for  good  which  the  school  aflS>rds.  If  it  is  so,  it  seems  a  little 
sanguine,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  to  hope  for  happy  results.  The  whole  system  of 
things  in  Germany  is  so  entirely  different  to  that  in  England,  that  any  one  who 
attempts  to  describe  it  to  Englishmen  must  neoeasarily  appear  to  exaggerate.    I 
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tm  only  My,  kl  dian\An%  go  and  inapeot  for  UieinMlra,  and  I  am  oontinoed  tW 
will  own.  thai  I  have  iiol  Maid  nearly  so  maoh  at  I  might  have  done,  in  fiivor  or 
tbo  wonderfiil  efibrti  the  people  and  the  govemmente  are  making  to  advance  the 
great  oaitae  of  popular  instniotion. 

£aeh  ehild  bays  ite  own  books  and  slate.  Those  children,  however,  who  are 
too  poor  to  pay  the  small  school-feeB,  and  who  are  oonaeqnenUy  sent  to  school  at 
the  expense  of  the  town  or  parish  in  which  they  dwell,  are  pro?ided  with  books, 
^.f  by  the  town  or  parochial  authoritiea*  The  children  generally  cany  thdr 
books  home  with  them ;  and  every  morning  at  a  quarter  to  eight  o'ckwk,  a  tray* 
eler  may  see  the  streets  of  a  Ocrman  town  or  villi^  filled  with  boys  and  girls, 
neatly  dressed  and  rert  dean,  hurrying  to  school ;  eaoh  of  the  boys  carrying  his 
aohool-books  in  a  small  goat-skin  kn^sack  on  his  back,  and  each  of  the  girb 
carrying  hers  in  a  small  bag,  which  she  holds  in  her  hancL  The  cleanliness  and 
ncotnesB  of  dress  which  I  generally  observed  among  the  children  very  much 
aorprised  me,  and  always  serrad  to  convince  me  how  the  educational  regulations 
wvre  tending  to  dviliie  and  elevato  the  tastes  of  the  lower  dasses  throughout 
Germany.  At  first,  I  was  often  disposed  to  doubt  the  veracity  of  my  oom- 
panions,  when  they  assured  me  that  the  children  I  saw  were  the  sons  and 
danghtors  of  poor  laborers. 

The  very  way  in  which  children  of  dififcrent  ranks  of  society  are  to  be  found 
mingled  in  the  same  school,  serves  to  show  how  superior  the  civiliation  of  the 
lower  orders  in  Germany  is  to  that  of  the  English  peasants.  With  us  it  would  be 
impossiblo  to  ■ssnoiate,  In  the  same  school,  the  children  of  peasanto  with  those  of 


even  the  lowest  of  our  middle  oI—im.  But  in  Germany,  I  cumttmnilw  found  the 
children  of  the  highest  and  of  the  lowest  ranks  sitting  at  the  same  Jenk,  and  in 
almost  every  seh<x4  I  saw  the  children  of  the  lowest  and  of  the  middle  dasses 
mingled  together. 

In  Berlin,  one  of  the  teachers,  on  my  aiking  him  whose  aona  the  boys  at  one 
of  his  forms  were«  requested  them  to  tell  me  in  what  occupations  thdr  fothers 
were  engaged.  ¥Vom  these  boys  I  learned,  that  one  was  the  son  of  a  dergyroan. 
another  of  a  physician ;  that  others  were  the  sons  of  small  shoDkcepeis,  ana 
others  the  sons  of  errand-men  and  portan.  Now,  were  not  Ihe  cnildren  of  the 
errand-men  and  porters  very  much  more  dvilited,  polished,  and.  if  I  may  use  that 
that  much  abused  word,  more  yealitwaafy  than  the  same  dam  of  childivn  in 
England,  such  an  asKMiation  would  be  totally  imposnblo.  And  yet  this  to  us 
incredible  state  of  things,  ensto  with  infinitely  less  discontentment  and  social  dis- 
turbance than  we  find  among  our  laboring  dMses  in  England. 

But  it  must  not  be  imagined  that  the  educational  system  is  in  a  stationary  state, 
that  the  people  and  Uie  soTemment  are  resting  upon  their  cars,  or  that  they  now 
think  that  they  have  done  enough,  and  that  they  can  let  the  stream  bear 
them  on  without  ftuther  exertion.  i^V,  to  otherwise ;  on  every  hand  extensive 
improvements  are  gdng  on,  as  if  they  had  only  commenced  last  year,  to  take  any 
interest  in  the  question,  and  as  if  they  were  only  now  beginning  the  work,  like 
fresh  laborers.  II<^re  I  found  a  new  and  handsome  schod-house  just  finished ; 
there,  another  one  in  building ;  and  here,  again,  old  houses  being  altered  and 
enlarged.  In  one  town  I  found  them  preparing  a  great  building  for  a  normal 
collate  \  in  another,  I  found  them  preparing  to  remove  one  of  these  noble  institu- 
tions to  a  more  commodious  and  laiger  set  of  buildings ;  and  wherever  I  traveled, 
I  found  the  anUioritias  laboring  to  estabfish  infont  schools,  aa  well  aa  to  perfect  the 
educational  institutions  of  thdr  several  locditica.  It  sometimes  appeared  to  me 
as  if  d1  the  resources  of  the  government  most  be  devoted  to  this  object;  whereas 
my  readers  must  recdlect  that,  except  in  the  cases  of  the  normal  ooUrges,  tliis 
great  work  is  ejected  by  the  people  themsdves ;  and  that  the  enormons  expend- 
iture, by  being  divided  between  all  the  difierent  towns  and  parishes  in  the  king- 
dom, is  scarcely  foH.  Since  1816,  every  year  has  witnessed  a  forther  progrces : 
dd  schools  have  been  pulled  down,  new  ones  have  been  erected ;  the  old  and  less 
efficient  teachers  have  gradudly  died  off,  and  thdr  places  have  been  supplied  by 
excellently  trained  masters  who  now  direct  the  sdioois ;  the  young  men  who  are 
about  to  enter  hdy  orders  have  been  obliged  to  study  pedagogy,  in  order  to  fit 
themselves  to  be  inspectors;  the  regulations  respecting  the  foctory  children, 
whidi  I  have  given  in  an  earlier  part  of  this  work,  have  been  put  in  foroo  { 
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tlie  minimum  of  the  toacben'  niariet  hm  been  ecnmdenkltf  rabed,  and  tb« 
■yftem  of  teacbera'  ooDferenoef  has  been  perfected,  and  pvt  into  opentkni. 

I  abaO  now  sbow  wbat  restrictiona  exHla  on  the  free  choice  of  bocAa  by  tba 
teachers.  The  Pmanan  government  baa  here  had  two  erik  to  gnard  agamat : 
one  of  these  was  the  rebuding  of  the  gradual  reform  of  school-booka,  which 
reform  wiD  always  take  place,  when  the  teachers  themselves  are  learned  men, 
when  they  tboronghly  onderstand  the  theory  and  practice  of  pedagogy,  and  when 
they  are  not  fettered  by  unwise  restrictions ;  and  the  other  was,  the  admisaom 
hito  the  practical  schools,  of  books  of  an  irreligions  or  immonl  tendency.  Theae 
two  evils  are  guarded  against  in  the  following  manner : 

No  book  can  be  used  in  any  school  of  the  novinces,  nntfl  the  authorities  com- 
posing the  provincial  SchulooUegium,  whicn  baa  the  diicction  of  the  higher 
acbooUi  and  gymnasia,  as  well  as  of  the  normal  colleges  of  the  province,  have 
licensed  it,  or  sanctioned  iti  admission.  Any  book  which  baa  been  ao  sanc- 
tioned, can  be  empkiyed  by  any  schoolmaster  of  the  province  in  wbkh  it  waa 
licensed.  There  are,  in  every  province,  a  great  number  of  works  on  refigion, 
history,  science,  &c.,  which  have  been  thus  li^nsed,  and  from  which  the  teachen 
are  at  liberty  to  choose.  But,  if  a  schoolmaster  writes  a  book,  which  be  deema 
better  qualified  for  school  use  than  those  already  published,  or  if  he  deares  to 
employ  a  work  written  by  some  one  else  and  which  is  not  licensed,  he  fonrards  a 
copy  of  it,  through  the  inspector,  to  the  provincial  authorities,  in  order  to  obtain 
their  consent,  which  is  only  refused,  where  the  book  is  positively  imperfect  or 
unfit  for  the  young.  In  the  schools,  which  I  personally  inspected,  I  generally 
found  the  school-books  very  excellent,  and  written  either  by  teachers,  or  by  some 
person  engaged  in  the  educational  profession.  Coming  as  they  do  from  men  of 
very  long  experience  in  the  practice  of  pedagogy,  they  are  generally  wdl  adapted 
to  answer  the  wants,  which  the  writers  themselves  have  experienced,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  their  professional  duties.  With  the  above  restrictions,  the  choioe  fX  hooka 
is  left  entirely  to  the  schoolmasters. 

The  character  of  the  instruction  given  in  all  the  German  schools  is  suggestive ; 
the  teachers  labor  to  teach  the  children  to  educate  themselves.  There  is  little  or 
no  ^*  cram'*  about  it,  if  I  may  use  an  okl  university  phrase.  In  most  of  the 
best  primary  schools  of  Eagbmd,  the  teacher  still  contenti  himself  with  the  old 
cramming  system ;  that  is,  he  tries  to  crowd  the  memories  of  his  scholars  with 
tacts,  and  continually  exercises  their  memories,  without  ever  attempting  to 
develop  and  strengthen  any  of  their  other  intellectual  faculties.  Now,  we  know 
but  too  well,  that  a  man  may  have  the  most  retentive  memory,  and  the  best  stored 
mind,  and  vet  remain  as  incapable  of  reasoning,  as  improvident,  and  as  irrational 
as  ever,  lie  may  be  foil  of  fiicts ;  but  may  be  as  unable  to  make  any  use  of 
them,  or  to  turn  them  to  any  good  account,  as  one  bereft  of  the  fiiculties  of  speech, 
sight,  and  hearing.  If  a  man  can  not  use  his  reasoning  powers,  he  is  much  better 
without  knowledge ;  to  impart  facts  to  a  fool,  is  like  intrusting  fire  to  a  madman. 
The  great  desideratum  for  the  poor,  as  well  as  for  every  one  else  in  tliis  world,  is 
a  capability  of  using  the  reasoning  faculties  ;  not  that  this  will  always  save  a  man 
from  false  ideas  and  from  irrational  conduct,  but  that  a  man  who  possesses  it  will 
be  more  likely  tlian  any  other,  to  take  a  right  view  of  his  position  in  life,  his 
duties,  and  his  advantages,  and  will  be  more  likely  to  understand  the  best  meana 
of  improving  them. 

Next,  then,  to  implanting  good  principles  in  the  child,  the  first  object  of  every 
system  of  instruction  should  be,  to  teach  it  how  to  use  the  high  and  important 
faculties,  which  Providence  has  given  it,  as  the  means  by  which  to  insure  its 
temporal  happiness  and  continued  self-improvement  Facta  are  necessary,  but 
fiicts  alone  are  not  enough  :  to  cram  a  child  *s  mind  with  facts,  withoot  constant! v 
exercising  its  reflection  and  its  reason,  is  like  feeding  it  with  quantities  of  rich 
viands,  and  denying  it  all  bodily  exercise. 

The  German  teachers  are,  therefore,  taught  that  their  duty  is  to  awaken  the 
intelligence  of  their  children,  far  more  than  to  fill  their  heads  with  flacts,  which 
they  would  not  know  how  to  use,  unless  their  reasoning  powers  had  been  first  cul- 
tivated. The  schoolmasters  do  not  therefore  hurry  over  many  facts  in  one  lesson ; 
but  endeavor  to  make  them  think  and  reason  about  the  subject  of  instruction. 

The  method  of  instruction  is  left  to  the  unfetiered  choice  of  the  teachers,  so 
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that  it  is  impossible  to  speak  with  certainty  of  the  methods  pursued  in  the  m^ority 
of  the  schools ;  but  in  all  that  I  vifliu>d,  I  invariably  found  the  simultaneous 
method  pursued.  By  this  the  scholars  are  divided  into  dlfierent  olassea,  and  each 
class  is  instructed  separately.  This  is  not  done  on  the  old  shouting  plan,  where 
one  or  two  clever  boys  give  the  answer,  and  all  the  others  follow  in  the  same 
breath,  and  often  without  having  known  what  ibe  question  was.  Not  so :  the 
doss  under  instruction  6rst  reMs  a  section  or  chapter  from  the  school-book, 
relating  to  the  subject  of  instruction ;  the  teacher  then  endeavors  to  iUnatrate 
what  the  children  have  been  reading,  to  make  them  clearly  understand  it,  to 
assure  himself  that  they  do  understand  it,  and  to  impress  it  more  dearly  and 
firmly  upon  their  memories.  All  this  he  does  by  suggestive  questions,  which  he 
himself  does  not  answer,  until  he  has  first  tried  whether  any  of  the  children  can 
answer  them  for  themselves.  When  a  question  is  put,  all  the  children,  who  are 
prepared  to  answer  it,  are  told  to  hold  up  their  hands,  and  the  teacher  then 
selects  one  child,  who  stands  up  and  gives  what  he  conceives  to  be  the  answer ; 
if  he  is  wrong,  another  is  selected  to  correct  him,  and  so  on  in  like  manner; 
but  until  the  teacher  has  called  upon  some  one  to  answer,  not  a  single  word  is 
allowed  to  be  spoken  by  any  member  of  the  class.  If  no  one  can  answer  the 
question,  the  teacher,  before  answering  it  for  the  children,  excites  their  curiosity 
alx>ut  it  by  questions  and  hints,  and  stories  illustrating  or  partially  explaining  the 
subject  under  discussion  •,  and  when  he  has  succeeded  in  interesting  the  whole 
cla»  in  the  answer,  he  then  gives  it,  but  not  before.  By  theee  means,  the 
reflective  powers  of  the  children  are  exercised  and  trained  ;  they  are  taught  to 
tliink,  to  inquire  and  to  reason,  and  their  minds  acquire  strength  and  activity. 
During  every  lesson  the  teacher  stands,  and  the  children  sit  before  him  at  their 
desks.  The  most  perfect  silence  is  observed,  except  when  broken  by  the  answer 
of  the  scholar  fixed  on  to  reply,  or  by  a  question  made  by  a  scholar  seeking 
explanation,  or  by  a  laugh  at  some  amusing  story  or  joke  of  the  teacher.  Ko 
lesson  is  continued  long.  Tlie  subjects  of  instructions  are  changed  about  three 
times  in  every  two  hours ;  and,  at  the  end  of  every  two  hours,  the  children  of  all 
the  different  classes  meet  in  the  play-ground,  under  the  charge  of  one  of  the 
teachers,  to  get  some  fresh  air  and  a  little  exercise. 

The  great  object  of  all  this  is  to  make  the  lessons  as  mteresting  and  attractive  as 
possible  to  the  children,  to  keep  up  their  attention,  and  to  gradually  develop  all  the 
powers  of  their  minds. 

This  system  enables  the  German  teachers  to  watch  and  tend  the  progress  of 
each  individual  child.  No  child  can  screen  idleness  or  ignorance,  behind  the 
general  shout  of  the  class.  The  teacher  sees  instantly,  if  a  scholar  fails  often  to 
hold  up  his  hand ;  and  as  he  questions  those,  who  do  hold  up  their  hands,  by 
turns,  he  soon  finds  out  if  a  child  is  really  attending  or  not 

One  thing  which  greatly  surprised  me  in  all  the  German  and  Dutch  schools 
was,  the  great  interest  the  children  evidently  took  in  the  subject  of  instruction. 
This  is  to  be  explained  entirely  by  the  manner,  in  which. they  are  treated  and 
instructed  by  the  teachers.  The  teachers  address  them  as  intelligent,  rational 
beings,  and  in  a  conversational  manner,  as  if  they  expected  them  to  listen  and 
to  understand.  The  teachers  further  excite  their  interest  by  showing  them,  in  all 
their  lessons,  the  practical  use  of  the  knowledge  they  are  acquiring.  Constant 
references  are  made  to  the  different  pursuits,  in  which  the  children  will  be 
engaged  after  leaving  school ;  to  the  commerce  of  the  country,  and  the  way  in 
which  it  is  supplied  with  the  various  articles  of  foreign  produce  which  it  requires  ; 
to  the  duties  of  citizens  ;  to  the  history  of  the  country ;  to  its  produce,  its  ph)»s- 
ical  chacteristics,  and  its  political  relations ;  to  forming,  in  its  various  branches ; 
to  the  great  inventions  and  vast  undertakings  of  the  day ;  to  the  wonders  of 
foreign  countries ;  and,  in  fiict,  to  all  the  newspaper  topics  of  the  day. 

I  have  myself  been  obliged  to  answer  questions  in  the  German  and  Dutch 
schools  about  the  navy  of  England,  the  wealth  of  England,  our  metropolis,  our 
colonies,  and  the  miseries  of  Ireland. 

Instruction,  or  amusement  which  will  excite  the  scholars  to  seek  instruction,  is 
sought  from  all  the  subjects  and  allusions  started  by  the  lesson.  Tlie  children  are 
made  to  see  the  end  of  instruction  and  the  object  of  schools  in  every  lesson  which 
is  given  them.    The  teachers  encourage  them  by  words  and  looks  of  approval. 

28 
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A  few  words,  tooh  as  "  tbat'a  right,  CharlM,"  "that**  *  very  good  mmwet/* 
**  yon  have  explained  it  yery  well,''  "  well  done  indeed,"  and  tocn  like  explana- 
tions, stimulate  the  ohlldren  as  if  they  were  at  a  game.  Added  to  this,  that  the 
teachers  are  so  admirably  drilled  in  the  art  of  teaohing,  that  they  perfectly  under- 
Btand  how  to  make  erery  thing  clear  and  comprehensible  to  the  least  intdligent 
scholar  of  the  dass,  while  they  are  so  well  educated,  that  they  are  able  to  ilina- 
trate  each  lesson  by  a  hundred  interesting  atones  or  descriptions. 

The  subjects  of  instruction  in  the  primary  schools  rary  in  the  diflfifrent  cknes. 
In  those  for  the  younger  children,  who  have  only  just  entered  the  school,  they 
are  confined  to  Scripture  history,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  singing ;  but, 
in  the  chnses  for  the  elder  children,  not  only  are  higher  and  more  advanced  exercises 
in  the  above  subjects  given,  but  the  scholars  learn  also  German  history,  geogra- 
phy, drawing,  and  mental  arithmetic.  In  this  last  subject  of  instruction,  I  some- 
times found  astonishing  progress  made.  Besides  the  above  lessons  which  the 
schoolmasters  are  obliged  by  law  to  teach  in  all  schools,  the  children  learn  to 
recite  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Psalms  and  the  finest  passages  of  Scripture,  as  well 
as  the  most  celebrated  national  melodies.  In  the  higher  elementary  schoob,  or, 
as  they  are  called,  the  higher  burgher  schools,  which  are  open  to  all  the  children 
who  like  to  enter  them  after  living  the  elementary  schools,  and  which  are 
attended  by  the  sons  of  small  shopkeepers  and  of  laborers  alao,  tne  coarse  of  edu- 
cation is  much  higher,  embracing  not  only  a  continued  exercise  in  the  different 
subjectB  of  instruction  which  I  have  enumerated,  but  in  addition  to  these,  geome- 
try, universal  history,  and  the  French  kmguage.  No  child  is  obliged  to  attend 
these  schools ;  but  all  are  admitted,  who  wish  to  continue  their  education  there 
after  leaving  the  primary  schools.  These  schoob  are  only  to  be  found  in  towns ; 
but  each  town  is  obligea  by  law  to  support  at  least  one  of  them.  They  are  gen- 
erally very  well  attended  by  the  children  of  small  shopkeepers,  and  contain  also 
many  children  fh>m  the  poorest  ranks  of  society. 

The  method  of  teaching  these  subjects  generally,  has  already  been 
given  under  the  head  of  Primary  Schools  in  Germany,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Prof.  Stowe  and  Mr.  Mann.  We  will  now  give  from  Prof. 
Bache,  and  other  authorities,  the  organization,  study  table,  and  methods 
of  instructbn  of  several  schools  of  different  grades. 
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The  series  of  schools,  which  now  cluster  about  the  Orphan-house  of 
Halle,  are  called  a(^r  the  name  of  its  founder,  the  Franke  Foundations, 
and  embraces  the  whole  range  of  public  instruction.  It  begins  with 
the  common  or  elementary  schools,  in  which  the  instruction  terminates 
at  the  age  of  twelve  or  fourteen  years ;  contains  a  "higher"  or  middle 
school,  called,  also,  a  "  burgher  school,"  the  courses  of  which  end  at 
fourteen  or  sixteen  years,  and  where  the  pupil  is  prepared  to  enter  life 
as  a  tradesman.  Also,  a  ''real  school,"  its  courses  ending  at  sixteen  or 
eighteen,  and  intended  to  prepare  for  the  higher  mechanical  occupa- 
tions ;  and  a  classical  school,  or  "  gymnasium,"  retaining  its  pupils  until 
eighteen  or  nineteen  years  of  age,  and  fitting  them  for  admission  to  the 
university. 

The  attendance  on  these  schools  varies  from  year  to  year,  being 
made  up  of  pupils  from  other  parts  of  Prussia,  as  well  as  from  Halle. 
The  attendance,  at  the  date  of  Dr.  Bache's  visit,  was  as  follows : 
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fVae  School  for  boja  850,  in  four  qImmb. 

"        "      »*  gSto  350,  "        « 

BuigfaerSohoolforbofyi  600,  twelre  << 

u       *i  girto  400,  eight     « 

Superior     *«       ''    ''  100,  mx        « 

ReiU           «       "boys  150,  Ato       " 

Gymn—inm  or  gwannMur  idiool  300,  nz        ^ 

Pinl««ogiiuii  80,  five        ^ 

Totel,  2330 

In  the  eatabUdinMnto  for  edaottkMH  there  were  nt  the  «nie  time,  in  the  orphan 
hooed,  114  bofyi  and  16giria,inthe  boardiiy  adiool  330  boys,  anii  in  the  p«da- 
gogium  80,  total  436. 

The  eehool  which  the  boya  of  the  orphan^^Mwae  in  general  attend,  ia  that  called 
the  ^  burgher''  or  citiwiia>  school,  aometimea  abo  Ci&ed  middle  achooL  Ita  ob- 
jecta  are  thoa  defined,  firat,  ^^  ao  to  train  the  aona  of  oitiaena  by  inatraction  in  oae- 
fa\  acienoe,  that,  at  the  aoe  of  fourteen  years,  they  may  be  in  a  condition  to  begin 
a  handicraft,  or  other  trade ;"  aeoond,  **  to  prepare  the  piipila  for  the  lower  elaesea 
of  a  gymnaaiam,  or  for  the  daasea  of  a  real  achool,  to  aocompliah  which  latter 
purposes  Latin  and  fVench  are  taught" 

The  lower  daasea  are,  in  foct,  thoM  of  an  dementaiy  achool,  and  the  boya  who 
leave  the  orphan-hooaa  at  fourteen,  are  instmoled  exdnsiTely  in  this  establish- 
ment The  few  who  are  aeleded  to  remain  after  fourteen  go  to  tjie  Latin  achool ; 
Latin  and  Frendi  both  are,  however,  studied  in  the  upper  elaesea  of  the  burgher 
achool,  and  the  aptitude  of  the  orphan  pupila  far  language,  ia  thua  put  to  the  teat 
The  school  is  divided  into  four  rlsssfs  in  reference  to  the  progress  of  the  pupils, 
and  each  ia  aubdivided  for  convenience,  with  a  teacher  to  eveiy  anbdivision. 
Thus  the  same  teacher  givca  inatmction  in  all  the  aubjeda  of  atndy,  to  a  daas  of 
bo>*8  numbering,  on  the  average,  about  6fty. 

'file  branches  taught  are :  Bzerdaea  of  speech  and  thought  Bible  hiatory. 
Religious  instrucdon.  Mental  and  written  arithmetia  Elementa  of  geography. 
(Knowledge  of  home.)  Reeding  and  writing  taught  together.  Reading.  Cal- 
Iigraphy.  Stories  from  history.  German  grammar.  Composition.  G^gnphy 
of'  <.v<*nnany.  German  history.  ]*>cnch  grammar.  General  histoiy.  Higher 
arithmetic.  Ekmiento  of  geometry.  Bible  lessons.  Christian  moralB.  Chria- 
turn  doctrinea.    Elements  of  Latin. 

There  are  teachera  of  singing  and  drawing,  beaidea  the  reffular  daas  teadieva. 
The  pupila  are  examined  privately  once  every  aix  mcntha,  and  pufalk^y  at  Easter, 
whvu  the  change  of  dasses  takes  place. 

The  excrdace  of  speech  and  thought,  the  first  subject  on  the  above  list,  conati- 
tute  the  breaking^in,  aa  it  were,  of  the  child,  and  b^ng  at  the  very  threahdd  of 
inistruetion,  try  the  teacher'a  skill  more  than  manv  a  learned  branch.  He  must 
Wach  the  pupil  to  think,  taking  care  that  his  thonghts  are  expreased  in  ai^iropri- 
ate  words.  Pestalocri,  who  first  practiced  iqpon  thb  idea,  drew  the  child's  atten- 
tion to  the  human  (irame,  as  the  subject  of  contem]Jation ;  others  have  preferred 
to  bring  him  in  contact  with  nature,  in  general,  by  making  simple  natural  phe- 
Doiiienu  the  basia  of  the  inductive  leasons;  others,  not  surrounded  by  nature, 
made  man  and  his  dwdling  their  theme ;  others  introduce  simple  lessons  on  ob- 
jects of  nature  and  art,  which  can  readily  be  preaented  to  the  child  for  his  exam- 
ination, and  on  which,  aa  a  baaia,  to  rear  the  superstructure  of  natural  histoiy, 
ph)*Bics,  and  technology,  in  his  advanced  course.  All  these  are  good  in  thdr 
way,  but  such  aa  I  saw  tried  aeemed  to  depend  for  their  efficacy  upon  the  cir> 
cumstancea  of  the  achod,  and  to  be  better  or  wone  aa  the  child  found  meana  to 
apply  his  newly  acquired  powers  of  perception,  to  observe  for  himsdf.  Of  all  the 
plana,  when  tjfie  schod  is  rightly  situated  for  it,  a  reference  to  nature  producea 
the  beat  training  of  the  heart,  as  well  as  the  mind  of  the  child.  It  would  be  im- 
possible to  present,  here,  even  extracts  from  the  numerous  works  which  contabi 
the  methods  employod  in  these  exereises. 

The  Bible  histoiy  and  religious  instruction  next  referred  to,  are  prindpally 
given  orally,  the  morals  of  tlie  Bible  and  the  events  which  it  describee,  being  put 
into  snoh  a  form  that  when  the  sacred  book  itself,  at  a  later  day,  cornea  into  tho 
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child's  hands,  he  is  prepared  to  read  it  with  proper  interest  This  plan  is  dia- 
metrioally  opposed  to  that  which  employs  it  as  the  beginner's  hom-bookj  and 
from  which,  I  feel  bound  to  say,  I  have  never  seen  any  g^ood  result. 

I  can  not  enter  mto  details  in  regard  to  all  the  branohes,  but  most  be  satiafied 
with  noticing  two  which  are  here  taught  particularly  well,  namely,  reading  and 
writing,  and  geography. 

The  reading  and  writing  are  taught  at  the  same  time,  aooordiDg  to  the  method 
of  Ilamisoh,  developed  by  Scholts.  The  child  makes  a  letter  on  his  slate,  after  a 
copy  upon  the  blackboanl,  and  is  taught  to  name  it.  The  Crerman  kngnage 
having  a  fixed  sound  for  each  letter,  when  the  sound  of  the  letter  has  been  leamed, 
not  itB  common  arbitrary  name,  Imt  the  sound  which  it  has  in  oompositioD,  the 
pupil  has  made  some  progress  toward  knowing  how  to  form  combinations,  which 
if  the  next  step,  the  vowels  being  placed  alternately  before  and  after  the  consonant. 
These  combinations  are  first  written  on  the  slate,  and  then  pronounced.  The 
next  exercise  consists  in  placing  a  vowel  between  two  consonants,  which  is  fol- 
lowed by  other  simple  combinations.  These  being  classified  by  careful  study,  the 
«hild  is  soon  able  to  compose  simple  sentences,  in  which  his  ideas  are  developed, 
ao  that  the  mechanical  operation  of  writing  and  of  reading  is  interspersed  with 
intellectual  exercise.  In  this  the  talent  of  Sie  teacher  is  stiSungly  exhibited,  and 
a  prescribed  routine  of  instruction  would  fail  in  its  object,  "nie  written  letters 
being  once  learned,  the  next  step  is  with  the  printed,  and  a  reading  book  is  not 
introduced  until  the  child  has  felt  the  necessity  of  it  in  his  further  progress.  It 
is  then  a  relief,  and  not  a  task. 

I  saw,  here,  a  class  which  had  been  under  instruction  for  only  nme  months, 
the  pupils  of  which  wrote  short  sentences  very  legibly  in  a  hand  of  medium  size, 
spelled  them  correctly,  and  read  them  distinctly. 

This  method  of  leam'mg  to  read  is,  in  a  great  degree,  inapplicable  to  our  Um- 
guogo,  in  which  the  vowel  sounds  are  so  numerous ;  but  the  nnicm  of  reading  and 
writing  may  have  its  advantages.  The  characters  of  the  ordinary  German  writ^ 
ing  are  composed  of  very  diiRsrent  forms  from  those  of  our  round  hand,  and  which 
ai*e  more  simple,  and,  in  general,  angular ;  hence  no  considerable  dexterity  of 
hand  is  required  to  trace  the  letters,  and  only  a  brief  practice  in  elementarv  forma 
is  required.  I  saw  classes  of  children  of  ten  and  eleven  years  old,  at  Zurion,  who, 
by  being  constantly  practiced  in  this  method  firom  their  earliest  instruction,  had  . 
acquired  a  very  striking  fecility  of  expressing  their  ideas  clearly  and  correctly  in 
writing.  The  method  produces  a  &cility  of  composition,  in  writing,  as  that  of 
Jacotot  does  a  fluency  in  speaking.  The  orphans  entering  at  ten  years  of  age, 
do  not,  in  general,  pass  through  ^is  class. 

The  geographioil  instruction,  founded  upon  the  method  of  Pestalosai,  proceeds 
on  strictly  inductive  principles,  and  is  an  example  of  how  much  may  be  done  by 
making  the  pupil  proceed  from  the  known  to  the  unknown.  The  following  was 
the  course  of  a  recitation  which  I  attended  on  the  subject.  The  teacher  drew, 
finst,  from  the  knowledge  of  the  pupils  of  different  objects  or  bodies,  a  definition 
of  the  term  body,  then  led  them  to  define  extension,  dimensions,  &c,y  and  thus 
furnished  them  ideas  of  space.  Sunrise  and  sunset  were  used  for  establishing  the 
position  of  the  cardinal  pomts,  and  that  of  the  class-room  was  determined  in  refer- 
ence to  these.  Then  commencing  with  home,  with  a  map  of  the  city  of  Halle, 
thoy  gave  an  account  of  its  localities,  and  the  history  connected  with  them. 
Widening  hence  in  circles,  the  natural  and  political  features  of  the  surrounding 
district  were  described,  always  indicating  the  real  directions  of  places,  &c.  The 
pupil  thus  grasps  every  step  of  geographical  knowledge ;  begins  with  his  own 
house,  rambles  through  his  own  town,  makes  excursions  in  its  neighborhood,  seta 
out  on  his  travels  through  his  fatherland,  visits  foreign  parts,  sees  what  is  worth 
fleeing  in  the  natural  and  artificial  state  of  the  country,  finally  learns  the  relation 
of  its  parts  and  of  the  whole  to  other  worlds,  and  thus  the  interest  is  kept  up  from 
the  first  to  the  last.  The  reverse  method  I  compared  with  this  over  and  over 
again  *,  some  teachers  have  found  this  tedious,  others  have  mixed  the  two  systcma, 
but,  judging  by  the  comparative  results,  I  ffive  this  method  greatly  the  preference 
over  othera,  as  not  only  teaching  geography,  and  connecting  history  with  it,  but 
enlarging  the  general  intelligence,  while  it  improves  the  memory.  In  the  upper 
classes,  ue  pupils  use  maps  without  names,  and  draw  maps  on  the  board,  marking 


•oqa 
and 
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localitiei,  Ac  At  other  tinMB,  the  plaoes  are  indioated  by  one  pupil,  and  named 
by  another,  with  other  variations  of  ezeroiae.  In  the  lower  olanee,  the  responaea 
were  frequently  repeated  by  the  whole  daas,  and  in  the  upper  claaaea  the  instruc- 
tion was  more  addressed  to  individuals.  With  all  the  inherent  merita  of  this 
method,  I  have  seen  it  wholly  marred  by  a  dull  teacher. 

The  Indootive  method  applied  to  any  branch  of  knowledge  requires  time, 
patience,  and  some  skill  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  The  routine  method,  or 
positive  teaohing,  is  much  easier  to  the  instructor.  The  former  at  every  step 
unfolds  the  mind,  the  latter  frequently  oveibnrthena  it  If  the  poaitive  knowledoe 
acquired  by  the  firrt  is  entirtSy  kist,  the  habit  of  thinking  remains,  while,  if 
acquired  by  the  second,  there  is  nothin^^  left  unless  some  improvement  of  memory, 
and  general  development  of  the  reasoning  powers. 

A  pupil  who  has  properly  imi^oved  Uie  advantages  of  ihia  school,  will  have 

3uiKd  a  reasonable  knowledge  of  the  German  language,  of  reading,  writing, 
i  arithmetic,  of  geography  and  general  history,  will  be  &mUiar  wi£  the  h»- 
tory,  morals,  and  dootnnes  of  the  fiible,  and  hia  general  mental  and  moral  devel- 
opment will  be  such  aa  befits  his  age.  If  especially  industrious  or  apt,  he  will 
have  had  an  oportunity  of  beginning  Latin  and  French,  and  if  he  prove  to  have 
a  iaoilitv  in  language,  will  be  transferred  to  the  Latin  sdiool.  It  would  seem 
that,  if  he  have  a  peculiar  disposition  for  mathematical  studies,  he  should  bo  sent 
to  the  real  school  to  prepare  him  for  one  of  the  higher  mechanical  callings.  If 
he  should  have  had  this  advantage,  on  reaching  seventeen  years  of  age,  he  would 
have  added  to  hia  stock  of  knowledge : 

Further  acquaintance  with  German  and  French.  Latin  and  English  if  re- 
quired, though  not  regularly  taught.  History  and  geography.  Natural  history. 
Mathematics.  Practical  arithmetic  Physics  and  chemistry.  Religion.  Im- 
proved writing,  and  drawing. 

The  Latin  school,  into  which  the  more  intellkrent  pupn  now  actually  enters^ 
conforms  to  the  plan  of  the  Prussian  gymnasia.  This  gymnasium  haa  six  classes, 
divided  each  into  two  parte,  and  forming  a  connected  series  of  instruction,  one 
part  being  six  months  behind  the  other,  except  that  the  pl^M]a  of  the  two  parts 
are  sometimes  assembled  to  listen  to  the  same  lecture. 

The  branches  studied  are :  Religious  instruction,  Latin,  Greek,  French,  math- 


ematics, demente  of  physios,  history,  piycholopy,  and  logic.    Poetoy  and  i 
and  Hebrew  < 


r  or  Engliah,  aa  the  student  may  deaire. 
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The  following  plan  ofiostruction  was  prepared  by  Dr.  Harniach,  one 
of  the  mo&t  diatingaiahed  teachers  of  Prussia: 

The  course  is  divided  into  two  parts,  one  an  elementary  course,  consisting  of 
religious  instruction,  arithmetic,  the  mother  tongue,  singing,  writing,  and  exer- 
cises of  induction,  taught  in  four  classes,  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  fourteen. 
The  other,  a  higher  course,  taught  in  three  classes,  and  between  the  fifteenth  and 
eighteenth  yean  of  age  of  the  pupils.  In  order  to  rise  to  the  place  of  a  non-com- 
missioned officer,  the  pupil  must  have  gone  through  at  least  the  lowest  of  the 
daflses  of  the  higher  scfiool.  The  subjects  of  histruction  in  this  school  are :  relig- 
ious instruction,  arithmetic,  singing,  Uie  German  language,  calligraphy,  geogra- 
phy and  history,  <dgebra.  geometry,  trigonometry,  and  drawing. 

The  courses  in  the  different  branches  are  arranged  as  fidlows : 

FrasT.  Mtligimu  hutrutiioH, 

Lowaa  soaoou 
CiMS  YIL  Bibls  Horics,  psshas  and  byauM,  appropriste  to  the  sesaoo.    Fbur  hours  per 

Claaa  VI.  H istoriet  from  the  Old  and  New  TMtaimnt,  portloQa  of  tha  hiatory  of  the  Chr1s> 
tian  church,  catechiam.    Fbur  houn  per  week. 
Class  V.  Reading  and  explanation  of  the  Bihlai  and  of  its  arranfement   like  gospel  and 
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hteorieal  works  are  aekded,  and  the  btatory  is  eeuccted  with  th«  fcognpbj  of  Um  tMf 
Laod.    CaCechwm.    Five  liours. 
Clan  IV.  DoctriJies  of  the  Laiheran  cbarch,  taof  bt  by  Lather's  catecbism.   FIts  boors. 

trprsR  scaooi,. 
Class  IIL  Moral  instroctton,  dntics  to  God  and  BoaiL    Three  hoars. 
Class  II.  Reading  the  Bible  with  comnneDts,  the  papils  nakinc  abstracts.    Three  boors. 
Class  I.  (Two  years.)    The  first  year  a  repctitioa  of  Lather'a  catechism.    The  second, « 
history  of  the  Christian  dispeosalion.    Three  hours. 
Every  class  commits  verses  from  the  Bible  to  SMOiorj. 

BsooHD.  Aritkmetie.    Mental  and  written  arfUunstk  are  tanght  tsfsther,  that  the 
afforded  by  the  one,  and  the  accuracy  of  the  other,  may  both  be  cultivated. 


Ciaas  VIL  The  four  gronnd  rales,  with  three  plBces  of  figures  mi  ■tally.    AppBeation  to 
questions  in  weiflus  and  aaeasares.    Three  hours. 
Class  VI.  The  same  rules  extended    Three  hours. 

Class  V.  Fractiona,  with  applications  to  weights  and  msasorea.   Hires  boors. 
Class  IV.  Proportions.    lUree  boors. 

VPPBK  SOHOOL. 

Class  in.  The  spplications  of  propoitiona  to  questions  of  weight,  strength,  valus,  time, 
and  general  quantity.    Two  hours. 

Class  IL  Exerci*es  in  prscticai  algebnu    Two  hours. 

Clan  I.  Review  of  the  course.  First  year,  practical  operations.  Second,  theory  of  arith- 
metrical  processes.    Two  hours. 

Tuu>.  VoealMutie. 

LOWXm  SOBOOL. 

Classes  vn  A  VL  Practice  of  songs,  sdapted  to  youth  of  a  cheerful,  serioos,  military,  or 
religious  cast,  with  one  part.    Two  boors. 

Ciaases  V  dc  IV.  Choral  and  other  songs,  with  the  different  psits.  Elements  of  mnaia 
Two  hours. 

VPPM  SCHOOL. 

Classes  III,  II,  A  I.  More  difficult  choral  pieces:  Theoretical  instruction  continued.  One 
hoar.  There  Is,  besides,  instruction  given  to  s  select  choir,  intended  to  conduct  the  rocal 
exercises  of  the  ehiuvh. 

FovKTH.  Reading  In  the  lower  classes,  a  readiness  in  reading,  and  in  (he  higlier,  the  style 
of  reading,  is  attended  to  especially.    Pieces  learned  previously,  by  heart,  are  recited. 

LOWBR  SOHOOL. 

Class  vn.  A  good  pronunciation,  and  some  facility  in  reading.    Six  hours. 

CIsasVI.  Readiness  in  reading,  and  repeating  the  substance  of  what  baa  been  read.  Famil- 
iar iliustrationa.    Five  houra. 

Class  V.  Reading  some  work  in  reference  to  knowledge  useful  in  common  life.  Four 
hours. 

Clam  IV.  Reading,  with  attention  to  emphaaia.    Fbor  hours. 

VPPBB  SCHOOL. 

Clam  m.  Reading  the  Bible  and  sscred  melodies,  with  the  f\vm  to  correct  reading  fn  this 
kind  of  coinpoaition.    Two  houra. 
Class  IL  Reading  various  selected  works,  in  and  out  of  the  class. 
Class  I.  Reading  cootioued,  and  recitations  from  works  previously  read. 

FirrH.  Orthography  and  Writing.  These  may  be  taught  together  in  the  mme  way  «■ 
mental  and  written  arithmetic ;  the  teacher  is,  however,  at  liberty  to  follow  his  own  method. 

LOWBH  SCHOOL. 

Class  VII.  Copying  on  slates  from  tiie  blackboard.    Four  hours. 
Class  VI.  Copying  on  paper,  from  the  board,  and  from  booka.    Four  hours. 
Clam  V.  Writing  from  copy-slips,  from  books,  or  from  dictation.    (Practice  in  spelling  and 
writing.)    Four  hours. 
Class  iV.  Similar  exercises  continued.    Four  hours. 

UPPBR  SCHOOL. 

Class  III.  Copying  useful  papers,  such  ss  registers,  aceounta,  contracta,  Ac    Two  hoarsi 
Clasall.  Calligraphy,  with  Roman  as  well  as  German  letters;  practice  in  orthography; 
resding  of  letters  snd  documents  in  various  handwritings.    Two  hours. 

Clasa  I.  Copying  papers  relating  to  the  management  of  the  institution,  ss  a  practical  Intro- 
duction to  busiiieaa.    One  hour. 

SiXTB.  Uktful  knouiedge  taught  by  induction 

LOWXB  SCHOOL. 

ClsM  vn.  The  pupils  give  their  ideas,  rerbally,  of  aurrounding  objecis  of  the  most  simpla 
kind,  of  the  commonest  productions  of  nature  and  art.  Conversations  relating  to  them. 
Drawing  the  most  simple  mathematical  figures  on  (be  aiate.    Three  houra. 

Class  VI.  Descriptions  of  animals  and  plants,  the  former  in  the  winter,  the  letter  in  ths 
fommer  term.  Written  remarks  on  these,  serving  to  afford  exercise  in  the  formatioa  of 
1. 1  and  hi  orthography.    Four  hours. 
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CliH  V.  The  moit  ««enUal  pMti  ofphyatet  tod  ottural  history*  the  papih  Uking  aotet  of 
the  lesions.    Four  hours. 

CIms  IV.  Compooitiont  on  ▼uiooi  Mlyects.  Letters  rehuinf  to  citU  sod  milltsry  sSUrs. 
Four  tioun. 

CrPPBK  SCHOOL. 

CIssB  in.  Hlstorf  of  Prussis,  and  drswinff  of  maps.    Pbor  hours. 

ChMs  II.  Geoeraf  geographj.  particularly  that  of  Europe.  Passinf  from  physical  to  poUt^ 
leal  feofraph^.    Civil  fteofraphy  in  connection  with  the  former.    Five  hours. 

Claas  I.  UniTersal  hisiory.  One  year  is  devoted  to  ancient  and  one  to  modem  hiatox7. 
Selections  are  made  of  the  snore  important  parts  of  history.    Five  hours. 

The  remaiuiof  studies  onty  belong  to  the  higher  schooL 

Sbysmtb.  Chnum  grammar  mui  9tjile. 

upram  BoaooL. 

Clsss  m.  Logical  and  mmmalieal  Instruction  of  the  German  langusg*  taught 

Class  II.  Idiom  of  the  language.  Compositions  on  military  suluects,  with  especial  refers 
ence  10  correctness  of  grammar. 

Class  I.  Acquaintance  with  the  best  writers.  BxereiBss  of  eomposltioo  on  satr}ects  taken 
from  history. 

EioBTH.  OeomMtry. 

VPPBK  8OBOOL. 

Claai  III.  Teaching  the  names  and  propertiea  of  maibematloai  figures  by  Induction,  la  con^ 
ncction  witli  drawing. 
Class  II.  Equstions,  with  application  to  problems  of  common  life. 
Class  I.  Elemenu  of  trigonometry. 

NiWTH.  Drawing, 

UPPBB  SCHOOL. 


Class  in.  Drawings  from  common  ol^ects,  vanrlng  the  positions,  fte, 

Claas  II.  Copying  dowers,  or  drswiugs  of  implemenis. 

Clsss  I.  Architectural  drawing  with  Instrumeuls,  drswings  of  lumltare,  Ac 


Dr.  Baehe  makes  the  following  remarks  on  the  above  plan: 

I  have  alk)wed  myself  to  present  this  extended  programme,  beossse  it  ooiiTeys, 
in  9M  brief  a  oompaas  aa  possible,  excellent  ideaa  of  the  succeaaion  of  oonraea  in  an 
elementary  aohool,  and  in  a  teohnioal  or  trade  school,  for  aneh  the  higher  achool 
moat  be  eonaidered.  It  ahonld  be  remembered  that  the  main  pnrpoae  is  the  pre- 
paration of  youth  for  the  military  aenrioe,  and  hence  that  the  wants  of  the  aervioe 
are  especially  oonaohed.  Another  fiict  muat  be  remembered,  namely,  that  thia  ia 
a  Lutheran  achool,  and  therefore  the  religioua  inatroelkm  ia  adapted  to  the  par- 
tieolar  views  of  that  charch.  The  coorae  of  morala  of  the  third  daai,  1  moat  aay, 
however,  aeema  to  me  out  of  ita  place,  for  although  our  dutiea  to  Grod  and  our 
neighbor  are  of  course  best  learned  from  hia  Wora,  yet  their  incnlcatioii  by  pre- 
cept and  example  can  not  commence  too  early. 

In  the  arithmetical  course,  the  unkn  of  mental  and  written  arithmetic  ia  abso- 
lutely eBsential.  The  gradation  appeara  to  me  good,  and  the  application  to  ques- 
tions of  common  life  gives  a  xeetto  such  studies,  attainable  in  no  other  way.  Tlie 
theory  of  arithmetical  processee,  however,  should  accompany  or  foUow  mpre 
neoriy  their  practical  acquiaition.  Indeed,  if  they  are  taught  aa  they  ought  to 
be,  by  induction,  the  theory  goea  with  the  practice. 

If  the  youth  at  Annaburg  take  the  aarae  pleasure  in  the  exercises  of  song,  flrora 
the  elements  to  the  completion  of  the  musical  course,  ss  those  of  the  school* 
sctually  superintended  by  the  author  of  this  project,  the  suoceas  will  be  com- 
plete. 

The  connection  of  orthography  and  writing,  especially  if  combined  with  early 
reading,  ia  natural. 

The  exercisea  of  induotk>n,  wl||ch  in  the  fewer  clssaes  sre  well  drawn  out, 
deviate  from  the  appropriate  track  in  the  fourth  claaa,  and  in  the  geograohical 
and  historical  coursea  do  not  return  to  it  The  system  in  both  these  branches  is 
rather  synthetical  than  inductive.  There  ia  a  ftetX  temptation  to  break  away 
from  thia  method,  into  that  of  giving  poaitive  mstmetion,  from  the  apparently 
greater  rapidity  or  progreas  of  the  pupil ;  aome  teachen  have  abandoned  it  alto- 
gether, as  too  slow,  though  ultimately  to  their  cost,  ss  appeared  to  me  in  cases 
where  I  had  an  opportuni^  of  comparing  the  results. 

Iho  writing  is  preceded  by  an  introductory  courae  of  drawing,  whidh  might 

s  Ssmlnary  for  Teachers  at  Welssssftfs. 
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witli  excellent  effect  be  eo  extended  as  to  branch  out  into  complete  connea  cf 
drawing  and  writing. 

As  wis  plan  reraltB  from  an  extended  experience,  the  nomber  of  boon  of 
inatmction,  per  week,  neceaaary  to  seoore  the  reanltB,  is  an  important  datum,  and 
OB  anch  I  have  retained  it,  whenever  it  waa  inserted  in  the  original  programme. 


PUBLIC  SCHOOI5  OF  BERLIN. 

The  capital  of  Prussia  is  well  supplied  with  public  educational  insti- 
tutioDS  of  various  grades,  from  the  Krippen,  (or  mere  nurseries  for 
children  whose  parents  are  obliged  to  labor  away  from  their  homes  for 
their  daily  support)  and  Kleinkinderbewahranstalten,  (or  institutions 
for  the  care  of  children  between  two  and  four,  resembling  infant  schools, 
but  not  doing  much  in  mere  instruction,)  to  the  university,  with  its 
departments  of  law,  theology,  medicine,  and  philosophy,  and  scAools  of 
preparation  for  gardening,  agriculture,  commerce,  trades,  and  the  me- 
chanic, and  fine  arts.  Of  these,  we  have  selected  for  description  a  few 
which  belong  to  the  department  of  primary  education  as  understood  in 
this  country,  as  well  as  two  which  rank  abroad  with  secondary  schools, 
but  correspond  to  the  grade  of  public  high  schools,  as  now  organized  iu 
our  large  cities,  as  parts  of  their  systems  of  public  instruction. 

ELBflKNTAET  flCHOOLB. 

The  elementary  schools  of  Berlin  are  not  or^nized  as  a  part  of  a 
system  of  public  instruction ;  they  are  partly  private  and  partly  public ; 
some  of  them  are  intended  exclusively  for  the  poor,  and  are  supported 
entirely  by  the  city,  and  others  are  private  establishments,  in  which  the 
tuition  of  such  poor  children  as  attend,  are  paid  by  the  city.  In  the 
burgher,  or  higher  class  of  primary  schools,  as  well  as  in  the  gymnasia 
and  real  schools,  there  are  classes  which  belong  properly  to  the  elemen- 
tary schools.  In  1827,  Mr.  Reichclen,  member  of  the  school  council, 
devised  a  plan  of  organization  for  a  class  of  schools  for  poor  children  in 
Berlin,  differing  in  some  respects  from  that  adopted  in^  the  kingdom  at 
large.  From  the  document  embodying  this  plan  we  make  a  few  ex- 
tracts for  the  sake  of  explaining  the  organization  of  the  schools,  and 
illustrating  the  difference  between  these  schools  (or  the  poor  and  our 
common  schools. 

Althoogh,  in  the  middle  daaa,  the  co-operation  of  the  porenta  and  the  inflaenoe 
of  fiuniliea  may  be  depended  on,  the  contrary  holds  with  children  of  the  lowest, 
whom  it  ia  often  neoeMoury  to  withdraw  aa  much  as  poaaible  from  the  balefnl 
influence  of  the  bad  example  of  their  parenta.  In  the  case  of  these  children,  Uie 
exertiona  of  the  school  are  wh(^y  unassisted. 

In  the  new  organizatioo,  the  two  sexes  dionld  be  separated ;  which  will  not 
hicrease  the  expense,  provided  the  schools  be  so  proportioned,  as  that  one  com- 
plete school  shall  contain  two  diviaions  having  seventy-five  each,  one  for  boya  and 
one  for  girla ;  these  two  divisions  forming  but  one  parish  school  for  three  hundred 
children,  in  one  building. 

The  special  character  of  the  instruetion  proper  for  poor  children,  ia  defined  in 
theae  two  words,  prayer  and  work* 
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The  nljeoli  of  iMtrootioii  forihe  fint  dm  ilMMad  be : 

1.  For  religioQ :  the  BiUe,  oetechim,  the  positive  tnithe  of  Chratiuuty. 

3.  For  the  GemiMi  knguege:  luigins«  oomidered  as  the  expreaios  of 
thought;  the  moet  general  nilee  of  grunmar,  dear  and  inteUigible  pronanoiatkNii 
reading  and  orthography. 

S.  Writing. 

4.  Arithnietio,  to  fraotiona  and  the  mle-of-three,  inohttiTe. 

5.  Singing,  and  partieokriy  excreiaea  in  nored  ohoral  nraaio. 

For  the  aeeond  daai  of  bo^  the  moat  general  etemenli  of  the  natural  aoienoea, 
of  geography,  and  national  hiatory,  aa  well  aa  the  etemente  of  geom^iy  and  linear 
drawing  »hoiild  be  added. 

For  Uie  aeoond  ohw  of  girla,  faMtmotion  in  needle-work,  knitting,  dto. 


For  boys  of  from  aiz  to  ten  yean  of  age,  firrt  olaa,  twen^-eax  leaaona  of  < 
hour  eaeh  per  week,  from  eight  to  eleven,  and  from  two  to  four,  eveiy  day; 
thus: 

3  hoars  lor  renfjoot  InttmetioD,  rprinelpally  MmntlTct  from  th«  Bible.) 

19  hoar*  for  th«  G«rmaa  iftocuape,  proaaociotloo,  rcwUnf « orthogfrnphj,  te. 
5  hoor«for«riihmetie;  3 forUie atete as Iv m divliioD, end 3 liM* meoul artthmeCic. 

4  hours  for  writiDf. 

5  hours  for  aliiciac,  (without  coonUnf  the  verMs  wuif  et  the  beginainf  and  end  of  each 

96  boon. 

For  the  aeoond  claea  of  boys,  from  ten  to  fourteen  yean  old,  thirty-two  houn 
of  loMons  per  week,  from  eight  to  twelve,  and  from  two  to  four,  every  day ;  thua : 

€  hours  for  retina,  Instroetion  In  the  Bible,  and  catcchlsai. 
M  hours  for  Uie  Gennao  languaM,  rcodiof,  frmmmar,  latallsetual  mieisai> 
5  hours  for  arithmetic,  on  the  abts  and  io  the  head. 
4  hours  for  w  mine. 

8  hoars  for  ireomecry,  and  linear  drmwinf . 
3  hours  for  natural  philosophy,  geomphy,  and  hMery,  te. 
8  houia  for  slQiiaf,  (not  ioehiiUi^  ths  veiees  auiv  moralBir  and  tvealaf.) 

82  hours. 

GirU'  aohool,  fint  dMa,  from  aix  to  ten  yean  old,  twenty-iiz  hout'  kmOBi  s 
*  {  thua: 

3  hours  for  rellgkm,  (narratives  from  tbs  Bibla.) 

7  hours  for  the  Qermaa  languafs. 

3  hours  for  ariihmeUe,  oo  the  sate  and  mentally. 

8  hours  for  writinf  . 
8  hours  for  sinfinf . 

8  hours  for  needle>work,  4ke. 

86  hours,  from  elfht  to  eleven,  and  tnm  two  to  four. 

The  aeoond  dam  of  girii,  from  ten  to  fonrleaii,  thirty-two  hamnf  laaaoBa;  Aws 

•  hours  for  reUflon. 

8  hours  for  the  OersMa  Jaagnne. 

4  hours  for  arithmecio. 
8  hours  for  writing. 

3  hours  for  singing. 

8  hours  for  aeedle>werk,  4ke.,  (In  the  aSsnwen^ 

33  hours,  from  eight  to  twelve,  and  from  two  to  four. 

A  ehild  shall  be  in  a  oonditioa  to  paas  from  tha  6n^  dam  to  dia  aaoosd  aa  aoos 
aa  it  ean  rend  wdL 

It  may  perhapa  aeem  atrange,  that  in  thia  plan  of  atndy  no  mention  ihouUi  be 
made  of  the  time  devoted  to  excreiaea  of  the  memory  and  the  mental  poweim. 
But  the  oommittee  baa  oonaidered  that  theae  exeroiaea  are  inohided  in  the  eourm 
ofstudy,  whiohkeepa  the  memory  and  faiteUeotoonstantly  hi  actioii.  Thekasooa 
hi  the  Carman  languid  will  alwaya  Ihmah  escroiam  of  thia  kind;  and  in  charity 
aohools,  above  all  othera,  it  ia  ncocamy  to  avoid  whatever  ia  aupofluoua. 

The  ehiMren  of  the  fowest  dam  have  genmlly  reodved  an  ill  bent  from  the 
mample  of  thdr  parents;  the  atri^eat  diadpUne  ia  therefore  required.  Order, 
neatncaa,  activity,  prompt  obedi^ce,  are  by  no  meana  the  leaat  important  thinga  a 
diild  baa  to  kam.    The  kind  of  bntraocioD,  the  ^avity  of  tha  maatur,  hia  davo- 
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todneM  to  his  pupib,  are  of  theuMelveB  «  mM  grotmd-woik  for  dkoiplfaie.  But 
rigor  k  sometiineB  neceaury ;  and  in  s  aoimol  for  the  poor  espeeiaUy,  dieeipliae 
shoald  be  inflejdble  in  caoca  of  diaorder  or  indolenoe.  Bat  let  the  maaten  never 
forget,  that  the  aerereat  meaaorea  of  diaoiplme  ahoold  be  penradod  by  a  aenti- 
ment  of  tendemeas  and  love,  which  chaatiaea  only  ta.improTe. 

There  are  aeven  evening  achoob  in  Berlin.  It  will  be  aoffieieot  to  inetilnta 
three  more  of  fifty  acholare  each,  two  for  boye  and  one  for  giria.  The  three 
ableet  and  moat  z^ooa  pariah  aohoolmaatera  ahall  be  engaged  to  give  from  eight 
to  twelve  houra'  lesaona  a  week  in  the  evening,  for  wh&h  they  ahall  be  paid  a 
hundred  thaler,  (15/.)  Reading  and  writing  vrOl  be  ocMMtantly  taaghft  there,  and 
two  hooiB  a  week  devoted  to  rellgiooa  inatrootkin. 

A  greater  number  of  evening  achoola  will  be  opened,  if  they  are  found  to  be  wanted. 

Before  entering  upon  a  detail  of  the  ezpenaeB  which  the  city  moat  bear  for  the 
anpport  of  fourteen  pariah  charity  aohoola,  we  will  mentioo  the  very  alight  revenue 
which  these  schools  can  draw  from  other  aonroes. 

1.  A  government  order,  dated  January  30, 1827,  directs  that  in  every  parish 
charity  school  each  pupil  diall  pay  a  fee  of  one  silber-groachen  (about  five  farth- 
ings) a  month,  in  order  not  to  vkilate  the  prin<»ple,  that  every  fother  of  a  fomily 
18  bound  to.  contribute  something  to  the  school,  even  though  he  should  claim  for 
his  children  the  fiivor  of  a  gratuitoua  education ;  for  the  exaction  of  thia  trifling 
payment  doea  not  take  from  the  instmetion  iti  gratuitoua  character,  and  this  im- 
perceptible charve  prodncea  neverthelefla,  in  a  school  of  three  hundred  children, 
the  sum  of  120  tiiater,  (18/.) 

2.  Amongst  the  poor,  many  who  are  unable  to  pay  the  terma  of  private  aohoola^ 
can  neverthdesB  very  well  give,  besides  the  groschen  per  month  fised  by  the  min- 
ister of  public  instmetion,  a  further  sum,  varying  from  five  groaohen  as  a  minimum, 
to  ten  as  a  maximum.  Out  of  three  hundred  children,  this  would  apply  to  at 
least  a  fifth ;  and  the  minimum  five  groschen  for  sixty  children,  wUl  give  a  reve- 
nue of  120  thaler,  or  1680  for  the  fourteen  schools,  (136i.)  Thai  extraordinary 
ftind  (Aushulfe-fund)  may  be  appropriated  to  the  maintaiaDce  of  the  evening 
schools,  to  the  instruction  of  children  of  a  higher  class  who  have  foUen  into  pov- 
erty, and  to  rewards  or  pensions  for  schoolmasters  in  their  old  age,  or  to  methodo- 
logical courses  for  their  improvemeut;  so  that  the  town  would  have  no  other 
expense  to  support  than  that  of  the  fourteen  parish  charity  schools. 

3.  Finally,  die  donntiona  which  the  generosity  of  the  dtixena  may  give  to  the 
achools,  but  which  can  not  be  oaksulated  on  here,  will  form  another  resource  for 
improvement  in  the  education  of  the  poorer  claaMs. 

The  excellence  of  a  school  depends  entirely  upon  the  master ;  the  choice  of  the 
master  is  therefore  a  matter  of  the  first  importance.  In  a  school  for  the  poorest 
class  especially,  where  every  thing  is  to  be  done,  and  where  the  master  has  con- 
stantly to  struggle  against  the  pernicious  influence  of  the  iamily  and  companions  of 
the  child,  he  should  poaeess  devetedness  to  his  cafling,  patienoe,  knowledge,  an 
aptitude  and  taste  for  teaching ;  and  with  all  these  qualities,  that  rare  disinterest- 
eduesB  which  induces  perseverance  in  a  career  «t  once  hamUe  and  unaltering, 
and  that  enduring  serenity  of  soul,  that  pioua  leal  which  alone  can  aecure  proa- 
perity  to  a  school. 

The  masters  who  are  examined  and  declared  capable,  shall  be  appointed  for  life ; 
neverthelesB,  hi  caae  of  negiigenae  or  misconduct,  they  shall  be  dismiased  without 
appeal,  by  an  order  flrom  the  town  authorities,  approved  by  the  achool  board. 

Care  should  be  taken,  that  whenever  it  is  posniMc*  the  wives  of  the  sohoolmaa- 
ters  shall  instruct  the  little  giris  in  needle-work. 

The  immediate  superintendence  of  each  poor^s  school  shaU  be  apeoially  confided 
to  a  committee  consisting  of  one  of  the  clergymen  of  the  parish,  named  by  the 
town  school  committee,  and  a  member  of  the  administrati<«  of  the  poor's  fund, 
charged  specially  with  the  inspection  of  the  external  business  of  the  achool. 

The  aopreme  superintendence  resides  with  the  poor's  administntion  and  the 
town  school  committee,  of  which  the  Stmdt^Sekmhratk,  or  school  councillor  for 
the  town,  shall  always  be  a  member. 

The  under  masters  shall  be  subject  to  the  heed  maatera;  they  may  be  < 
at  win  either  for  incapacity  or  misconduct. 

The  purchaae  and  maintenance  of  buildinga  for  the  schools  in  the  varioua  qn 
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tan,  the  ohoioe  and  taperinteiidenQe  of  the  mMtan,  the  admmbtntioii  of  tlie 
aohool  funds  belong  to  the  adminictntion  of  the  poor. 

The  eharity  boaMl  of  each  quarter,  the  dergyman,  and  the  offioer  charged  with 
the  speoial  euperintendenoe,  shall  attend  to: 

1.  The  admission  of  pupils. 

3.  The  control  of  the  attendance  at  the  schools. 
8.  The  departure  of  the  pupils. 

4.  The  annual  reporta. 

1.  As  there  will  be  fourteen  pariah  charity  schools  required,  the  town  will  be 
dirided  into  fourteen  school  wards,  or  districts,  each  having  a  complete  school, 
(boys  and  girls.)  All  parents  living  in  each  district,  shall  apply  to  the  charity 
board,  and  particukriy  to  the  special  officer,  to  obtain  admission  for  their  children 
Id  the  school. 

This  admission  shall  take  place  generally  at  two  periods  of  the  year,  Easter  and 
Michaelmas,  at  the  commencement  of  the  course. 

The  officer  shall  determine  whether  the  child  shall  be  admitted  gratuitously, 
(alwavB  paying  one  msohen  per  months)  or  be  made  to  pay  from  five  to  ten  silb^ 
grosohen,  whrah  will  form  the  extraordinary  fund. 

This  sum  shall  be  paid  in  advance,  from  month  to  m<mth,  to  an  officer  of  the 
charity  board  chosen  for  this  purpose,  and  ahall  be  added  each  month  to  the  extra- 
ordinary fund. 

When  the  number  of  pnptls  fixed  for  each  dass  of  b<iy8  or  girls  (seventy-five) 
shall  be  complete,  no  more  shall  be  admitted,  and  applicants  diaU  be  sent  to  the 
neighboring  schools. 

3.  The  regular  attendance  at  the  school  shall  be  an  object  of  speoial  control 
and  the  most  active  vigilance ;  for  this  is  the  source  from  which  flow  all  the  ad- 
vantages the  school  can  produce.  It  would  be  very  fortunate  if  parents  and  chil- 
dren were  always  willing  of  themselves  to  fodlitate  the  measures  adopted  to  secure 
regukr  attendance  at  the  schools.  Unhappily  this  is  not  the  case,  particularly  in 
great  cities.  Although  it  is  lamentable  to  be  forced  to  use  constraint,  it  is  almost 
always  necessary  to  commence  with  it ;  though  in  a  town  so  populous  m  Berlin, 
its  enforcement  is  attended  with  much  difficulty. 

In  order  to  draw  to  the  school  all  the  children  of  an  age  to  attend,  the  school- 
masters shall  keep  a  register  of  attendance,  and  shall  send,  at  the  end  of  each 
month,  an  extract  from  Sm  regisier,  pointing  out  those  who  are  most  frequentiy 
absent 

The  poor's  commisMon,  or  one  of  its  members,  shall  send  for  the  parents,  and 
if  the  excuses  are  insufficient,  shall  warn  and  threaten  them.  Every  three  months 
a  list  shall  be  made  of  the  parents  who  will  pay  no  regard  to  the  repeated  remon- 
strances of  the  commission,  and  the  poor's  administratKm  shall  then  have  recourse 
to  means  of  constraint,  conformably  to  section  48,  of  tide  XII.,*  in  the  second  part 
of  the  general  code,  which  adjudges  the  pctialties  for  this  oflfense.  As  an  exam- 
ple to  others,  it  would  be  well  to  publish,  from  time  to  time,  a  list  of  the  parents 
who  shall  have  been  fined  for  not  sending  their  children  regularly  to  school. 

But  it  is  not  enough  to  insure,  as  for  as  poesible,  this  regularity  in  Uie  children 
who  come  to  school ;  other  measures  are  needed  to  secure  that  no  poor  child 
whatever  be  deprived  of  elementary  instructi<Mi.  In  great  cities  there  are  always 
a  considerable  number  of  unfortunate  persons  who  have  no  fixed  residence,  who 
arc  shifting  about  every  quarter,  every  month,  and  often  every  day.  We  see  only 
one  wav  of  coming  at  these,  which  is  this :  to  communicate  wiih  all  the  private 
establishments  of  elementary  instruction,  that  are  not  under  the  direction  of  the 
town,  and  to  amnge  that,  at  a  certdn  time,  all  the  primary  schoolmasters  in  the 
town,  without  exoeption,  shall  deliver  to  their  pupib  a  certificate  of  attendance, 
the  form  of  which  shall  be  printed  and  sent  to  all  the  schools.  The  parents  shall 
be  obliged  to  show  these  certificates.  At  the  same  period,  the  mmtioipal  police, 
or  commisBions  chosen  firom  among  the  dtisens,  shall,  by  the  aid  of  the  census 
tables,  effect  a  general  and  rimnltaneone  inspection  of  the  whole  town.  The  list 
of  the  parents  who  shall  not  have  shown  the  certificates  of  attendance  at  school, 
shall  be  made  up  in  each  district,  and  they  shall  be  summoned  before  the  oorrec- 

«  ate  page  96. 
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tiooal  police  and  fined  aooording  to  law,  and  oompeUed  to  enter  their  ohfldm  ill 
the  achoob. 

The  execotion  of  anoh  a  roeaanre  woald  doabtleai  depend  mnch  on  the  xeal  of 
the  aathoritiea  introated  with  it;  but  diffieoltiea  ahoold  not  deter  na  ftom  the  per- 
formance of  the  sacred  doty  of  remedying  so  deplorable  an  eriL 

3.  The  law  reqnirea  that  the  inatmction  of  the  achool  ahoold  be  oontinned,  nntfl 
the  clergyman  ohaiged  with  the  examination  of  the  children  shall  deem  them  aof- 
ficiently  enlightened  on  the  aobjecta  moat  important  to  a  rational  being  of  their 
class.  No  fixed  age  will  therefore  be  named  at  which  they  shall  qnit  the  achooL 
Thia  will  be  determined  by  an  order  from  the  master  of  the  achool,  and  the  cler- 
gyman charged  with  the  apecial  inapection ;  and  ainoe  nothing  anperflaoos  will  be 
taught  in  any  pansh  poor'a  school,  ihia  deotsion  will  depend  upon  the  child's  bar- 
ing profitably  gone  throoffh  the  coorae  of  inatmction  of  the  school,  and  acquired 
those  moral  qualitiea  which  ita  influence  ought  to  have  produced. 

It  will  in  general  require  at  least  six  years  fully  to  aooompliah  the  end  o£  an 
intelleotual  and  moral  education.  Thua,  the  greater  part  of  the  children  who 
enter  at  aix  or  aeven,  will  be  auffidently  inatmcted  at  thirteen  to  quit. 

The  leaving  of  the  school  shall  take  ph^e  only  at  two  pehods  of  the  year, 
Eaater  and  Michaelmas,  alter  a  public  examination.  At  the  end  of  thia  examina- 
tion, the  eccleaiastical  inspector  and  the  master  of  the  achool  ahall  make  a  liat  of 
the  pupils  who  mav  quit  There  shall  be  delivered  to  each  a  certificate  of  depart- 
ure, the  form  of  which  ahall  be  printed  ;  and  the  moat  diatinguiahed  ahall  receive, 
by  way  of  encouragement,  hooka  auited  to  their  capad^ ;  the  expenae  will  be 
defrayed  by  the  extraordinary  fund. 

it  would  alao  be  very  uaeful  that  the  citixena  ahonld  be  bound  under  a  penalty 
not  to  take  into  their  service  or  apprenticeahip  any  child  who  had  not  a  certificate 
either  of  departure  or  of  attendance. 

4.  The  annual  reporta  of  the  ecclesiastical  inapeotor  and  the  officer  of  the  char- 
ity board  will  serve  to  measure  the  progress  of  the  schools.  They  ahall  treat  oC 
the  internal  atate  of  the  school ;  of  the  instruction  and  discipline,  aa  well  aa  the 
household  expenaea ;  and  ahall  point  out  imperfectiona,  to  the  remedy  of  which 
the  poor*a  administration  and  the  school  board  ahall  direct  their  efforta. 

Dr.  Bache  makea  the  following  remarks  on  thia  claas  of  achoola  in  1838 : 

There  are  at  present  nine  public  elementary  aohools  in  the  city,  but  if  the  olaaaea 
were  confined  to  seventy-five  pupils  each,  aa  originally  intended,  fourteen  achoola 
would  be  required,  according  to  the  calculationa  d[  Mr.  Reiohelen.  The  number 
of  pupila,  however,  in  charge  of  a  single  master,  ia  greater  than  that  juat  atated, 
thereby  impairing  easentiallv  the  efficiency  of  the  aohools. 

The  masters  receive  fixed  salaries,*  the  fees  which  they  collect,  being  paid  over 
to  the  school  committee.  Of  the  two  schoob  of  this  kind  at  Berlin,  which  I  via- 
ited,  one  came  up  to  the  requirements  of  the  law  in  the  branches  of  inatmction, 
except  in  the  omission  of  linear  drawing.  In  the  other,  both  drawing  and  natural 
history  were  omitted.  In  the  first,  the  branchea  were:  1.  Religioua  instruction. 
2.  Rending.  3.  German  language.  4.  Hie  ge«mphy  and  history  of  Pnuaia. 
5.  Arithmetic.  6.  Elements  of  geometry.  7.  Weights  and  measures  of  the 
country.  8.  Natural  hiatorv.  9.  Writing.  10.  Singing.  In  none  of  theae 
schoob  is  the  physical  education  of  the  pupils  attended  to.  fii  each  there  is  a  girla' 
scho(4,  separated  from  that  of  the  boya,  and  giving  aimibr  instraotion,  except  that 
a  portion  of  the  time  b  occupied  in  works  appropriate  to  the  aez. 

According  to  rule,  these  schoob  should  have  two  clanea  for  each  sex,  the  head 
master  teaching  the  first,  and  the  assiatant  the  aecond ;  in  one,  however,  the  two 
classes  were  sub-divided,  forming  four.  The  lowest  cIms  learaa  to  read  and  write 
a  little,  and  is  then  promoted.  In  the  school  of  two  olMses,  the  lower  cont^ned 
pupib  from  six  to  nine,  and  even  ten  years  of  age,  and  the  upper  class  pupib  from 

*  The  nlaiy  of  the  head  maater  of  both  boya'  and  alrla'  schools,  la  two  hundred  and  twentj* 
flTe  dollara  per  annam,  beaidea  which  he  haa  hia  ioagtng  and  certain  allowaoces,  amoouting 
to  from  aeventy-five  to  a  hundred  and  twelve  dollara.  The  papila  pay  at  the  minimum  three, 
and  at  the  maximum  thirty  rente  per  month.  In  one  of  the  achoola  which  I  viaited,  the  fees 
amounted  In  all  to  about  nine  dulfara  and  aeventT-flve  centa  per  month,  the  two-fiflha  of 
which,  forminf  the  maatar'a  perquUita,  amoouted  therefore  to  about  forty -aeven  doUara  a  year. 
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^ght  and  nine  to  tw«lT«  and  thirteoi  yean.  This  diTimm  reqairea  the  unioii  ia 
one  daai  of  popila  in  ▼err  different  atara  of  progreea,  and  renders  aimoltaneoaa 
teachioff  alnKwt  out  of  the  question.  The  lower  claae  haa  twent}'*aix,  and  the 
upper  Uiirty-two  to  thirty-four  liours  of  instruction  per  week,  the  former  having 
one  hour  leas  per  day  than  the  latter,  which  ia  a  good  arrangement  There  is  a 
abort  interval  of  reoess  in  the  morning  exercises.  1.  The  religious  instruction  con- 
sists, in  all  the  schools,  of  Bible  history,  catechism,  and  reading  the  Bible.  The 
aohools  are  for  Pivtestants,  and  the  Lutheran  catechism  is  used.  2.  The  reading 
is  taught  by  the  phonic  method.  In  many  schools,  the  reading  board  and  letter 
blocks  are  used ;  in  one  of  those  which  I  visited,  writing  waa  taught  with  reading. 
Exercises  of  thought  and  speech  are  interwoved  with  the  elementa  of  readinff. 
The  reading  books  are  various,  and  combine  progressive  instruction  in  this  branch 
with  inoideutal  information  in  morals,  the  history  of  the  country,  history  of  the 
church  and  of  sects,  biography,  geography,  natural  history  and  elementary 
ph^-sics,  grammar,  &c.  This  mcideutal  method  is  however,  fkr  from  giving  suffic- 
ieut  instruction,  unless  combined  with  the  direct,  though,  by  keeping  it  in  view, 
the  exercises  in  reading  are  prevented  (h>m  degenerating  into  mere  lessons  of 
aounds.  FVom  the  boSia  which  are  allowed  by  the  highest  Khod  authorities  to 
be  used,  tlie  committee  of  any  particular  school,  after  consulting  the  master,  adopt 
auch  as  they  please,  and  when  the  teacher  wishes  a  change,  he  applies  to  the  same 
authority.  The  list  of  approved  books  is  always  sufficiently  large  to  admit  of  the 
exercise  of  the  individual  judgments  of  the  master  and  committee.  The  analj-sia 
of  words  and  sentences  is  attended  to  in  these  schools,  and  exercises  of  induction 
are  practiced,  especially  where  yoonii;er  roasters  from  the  teachers'  seminaries  are 
employed.  As  the  method  of  teaching  depends  principally  upon  the  master,  it 
sometimes  varies,  even  in  the  same  school.  If  the  precise  routine  were  l»d  doiim, 
the  spirit  would  be  diffisrent,  and  thus,  at  last,  it  is  the  kind  of  education  given  to 
the  teacher  which  determines  the  character  of  the  school.  It  may  be  stated,  how- 
ever, that  the  instruction  is  either  simultaneous  or  individual.  8.  The  (lerman 
requires  no  special  remark  *,  it  includes  instruction  in  grammar.  4.  The  gengra- 
pliy  is  taught  by  beginning  with  an  outline  of  general  geographv,  referring  to 
maps,  and  learning  iVom  books.  There  is  a  great  deficiency  in  the  implements 
for  teaching  this  branch.  5.  Both  mental  and  writttt  arithmetic  are  taught  In 
one  of  the  schools,  the  ground  work  ia  laid  according  to  Pestalooi's  method,  and 
the  extent  of  the  course  is  to  the  angle  rule  of  three,  inclusive.  Some  of  the 
pupils  acquire  groat  fiioility  in  mental  arithmetic  6.  The  geometry  consists  of 
the  elementa  of  form,  according  to  Pestaloni.  7.  The  weights  and  measures  are 
taught  as  in  our  schools,  by  committing  tables  to  memoir,  and  not,  as  in  Holland, 
by  actual  reference  to  the  standards  themselves.  8.  The  writing  is  taught  by 
copying  from  ordinary  copy  boards,  first  on  the  slate,  and  tlien  on  paper.  The 
blaekboiurd  is  used  in  some  cases.  Writing  from  dictation  is  resorted  to  for 
orthography.  The  proficiency  in  tliis  branch  is,  however,  only  tolerable.  9.  Vocal 
music  is  taught  by  note,  and  particular  attentk>n  is  paia  to  church  mnsio.  The 
school  is  begun  and  ended  witli  a  psalm  or  hymn,  as  well  as  with  prayer. 

Tlie  ordinary  discipline  is  conducted  without  corporeal  punishment,  though  it  is 
allowed  in  extreme  osses.  The  individuals  of  the  classes  retain  the  same  places, 
unless  in  coses  of  gross  neglect,  or  as  a  kind  of  punishment  These  places  are  in 
some  schools,  rcg!;diated  in  the  upper  classes  by  a  writing  lesson  at  the  end  of  the 
month,  in  which  correctness  in  spelling,  aa  well  aa  neatness  of  handwriting,  are 
taken  into  the  account. 

In  addition  to  the  class  of  elementary  echoolf  above  described,  there 
are  at  Berlin  many  more,  pablic  and  private,  numbering  in  1850.  over 
twenty  thousand  pupils  under  tlie  age  of  fourteen  years.  Many  chil- 
dren of  this  age  are  also  to  be  found  in  the  burgher  schools,  as  well  as 
in  the  lower  classes  of  the  gymnasia  and  real  schools.  The  burgher 
scJiooIs  embrace  a  wide  range  of  studies  and  methods  of  teaching,  from 
whicli  teachers  and  committees  in  our  own  country  can  derive  many 
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▼aluable  hints.  Although  impreased  with  some  general  charaeteriflCioi 
by  the  law,  they  differ  according  to  the  different  circumitances  of  the 
population,  whether  in  a  large  or  a  small  village,  or  whether  each  is 
complete  in  its  own  course  of  study,  or  made  preparatory  in  some  of  its 
classes,  to  entrance  into  a  gymnasia  or  real  school  There  are  upward 
of  eighty  schools  of  this  grade,  numbering  over  eight  thousand  pupils. 
We  give  descriptions  of  several  of  the  most  distinguished. 

DOEOTBSAM  BIOHXE  OnT   ■OBOOI.. 

This  is  a  burgher  aohool  of  reoent  establiahmeiit,  located  in  the  DoroChean  qpat^ 
ter  of  the  town,  from  which  the  sohool  takes  ita  name.  The  pupils  are  admitted 
St  mx  yean  of  age,  and  may  remain  until  sixteen,  when  they  are  prqiared  to 
enter  a  buainen  life.  If  intended  for  a  profearioiial  career,  they  paaa  firem  the 
second  oUim  to  the  third  of  a  gymnasium  or  grammar  school  at  about  fourteen. 
At  present,  there  is  no  first  class,  but  this  d^iency  is  to  be  siqiplied,  and  it  ia 
intended  that  a  pupil  of  capacity,  who  has  pawrd  through  its  studies,  shsll  be 
prepared  for  the  second  class  of  a  gymnasium.  In  this  esse,  priTate  lemooa  in 
Greek  must  be  taken,  and  I  should  judge  that,  when  established,  this  dssB  will 
be  composed  only  of  those  who  intend  to  finish  their  education  here,  so  as  to  psss 
to  a  "  real  school,"  or  to  some  "  technical  school."  Many  pupils  sre  aotuaDy 
prepared  here  for  entrance  into  the  third  dass  of  a  gymnasium,  and  the  courses 
have  been  in  part  adapted  to  this  purpose.  The  certificate  of  the  first  class  of 
this  school,  as  of  others  of  its  grade,  gives  the  priTilege  of  claiming  but  one  year 
of  military  senrioe,  and  quali£s  for  employments  in  the  oovemment  bureaus:, 
which,  however,  do  not  in  general  require  a  knowledge  of  Latin. 

The  school  consists  of  about  200  pupils,  arranged  in  five  classes,  of  which  the 
sixth  and  fifth,  the  lowest  two,  have  courses  of  one  year  each,  and  the  others  of 
two  years.  There  is  a  head  master  and  four  regular  teachers,  besides  four  sssist- 
ants  or  special  masters,  who  are  employed  during  part  of  the  school  hours,  or  in 
teaching  particular  subjects.  In  the  lower  classes,  each  master  teaches,  in  gen- 
eral, the  whole  round  of  subjects  in  which  his  dass  is  occupied.  In  the  upper 
classes,  the  teachers  are  confined  to  a  few  subjects.  The  arrangement  of  this 
matter  is,  however,  at  the  discretion  of  the  du^ctor  or  head  master,  who  varies 
it  as  appears  best  for  the  interests  of  the  school.  In  some  of  the  classes,  there  is 
a  special  master  for  religious  instruction,  which,  however,  is  not  usual  in 
Prussia. 

The  methods  of  instruction  in  this  school  are,  in  general,  most  excellent,  snd 
I  wss  particularly  struck  with  the  small  number  of  text-books  employed.  This 
is  not  peculiar,  however,  to  this  establishment,  but  is  a  feature  in  every  good 
school  in  Germany.  The  master  is  expected  to  oe  so  fully  imbued  with  hn  sub- 
ject, and  expert  in  his  art,  as  to  be  able  to  impart  knowledge  principally  orally  to 
his  pupik,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  adapt  it  to  each  individual  *,  hence  books  are 
chiefly  required  for  study  at  home,  and  individual  training  is  possible  to  an  extent 
which  no  routine  system  with  books  would  permit 

The  following  statements  give  the  course  ofinstmction  in  detail : 


CIass  VI.  Storicfl  from  the  Old  Tmament. 

Class  V.  Stories  from  (he  New  Testament. 

ClaeelV.  Bible  Hietorjr. 

Clan  III.  Readinc  and  explanation  of  lelections  from  th«  Scripture. 

Class  II.  The  evidences  of  Christianity. 

The  stories  alluded  to  in  the  course  of  the  sixth  and  fifth  dasses,  are  the  most 
remarkable  biographies  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  The  stories  sre  chiefly 
narrated  by  the  teacher,  frequently  in  the  words  used  in  the  sscred  volume;  snd 
in  the  fourth  class,  these  same  histories  are  read  in  the  Bible  itself.  The  narra- 
tions in  the  lower  classes  admit  of  varioos  explanatory  remarks  and  illustrations 
of  the  history,  the  natural  history,  and  geography  referred  to.  The  subject  of 
the  narrative  being  thus  familiar  to  the  pupil,  he  is  interested  by  the  beanliml  sim- 
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plioity  of  the  language  of  the  Bible,  which  otherwiae  he  might  fldl  to  parage, 
ainoe  hia  attention  wonld  be  engaged  with  the  inoidenta  about  which  he  waa  read- 
ing, rather  than  with  the  atyle.    The  atady  of  the  Evidencea  of 
would,  it  aeema  to  me,  be  more  aoitable  to  the  age  of  the  fint  than  of  the  1 


CUumVI.  Kaerolwi  of  ipfcch  and  thoMftt  (indttcUve  exercitea.)   Preparmtory  ezerclMa  In 
...^.__.    .^    _. ) method.    Fluer " ' ^ — " 

AtpM 

lofetTmolofy 
•xerciM*.    Orthofraphical  ezerciaea. 


reading  by  the  phonic  (Uutir)  method.  Fluent  reftdiof  of  words  and  aentencca. 
Claw  V.  The  moat  important  parta  of  etrmology  explained  by  readini;  leaaona. 
Claaa  IV.  Bxerciaea  01  etTmolofy.    Raading  from  a  text-book.   Biariaa  narrated  for  written 


Clasa  III.  Grammatical  aoalyaia  of  aentencea.  * 

Claaa  IL  The  aama  continued.    Oriflnal  written  axerclaaa  and  deacriptlona. 

The  exeroiaea  of  apeeoh  and  thought  are  admirably  conducted.  In  teaohing  to- 
read,  the  letter-box  and  compoaition-board^  are  uaed.  The  loweat  dan  ia  divided 
into  two  aeotiona  in  reoeiTing  thia  inatmotion,  ao  that  each  teacher  haa  not  more 
than  twenty-fire  pupiJa  under  hia  charge.  Tne  readmg  exeroiaea  thronghont  the 
oourae,  will  be  found  included  under  the  title  of  ^*  €rerman."  Dieaterweg'a  read- 
ing book  for  aohoola  ia  uaed  in  the  lower  daaaea. 

LATm  LA  NOVA  OB. 

Claaa  IV.  RcfuJar  Tarba  and  other  parta  of  apeech.  Translation  of  Ocdlcka's  reading 
book. 

Claaa  in.  Constructiona  Tarylng  from  the  German.  More  diiBcttU  parta  of  Godicke'a  reading 
book,    (^.ornelias  Nepoa. 

Claaa  II.  IrrMular  parta  of  alymotogy.  Syntax.  Special  raferenea  to  the  diflbrancea  from 
the  German.    Ovid. 

Although  the  Latin  ia  begim  with  the  fourth  cilaas,  it  will  be  aeen  hereafter, 
that  it  oocnpiea  but  a  amall  portion  of  the  time  of  each  week,  and  aa  fiv  aa  men- 
tal culture  ia  concerned  to  thooe  who  leave  off  thia  atudy  at  fourteen,  I  can  not  aay 
that  obaervation  indicated  ita  utility.  On  the  contrary,  an  imperfect  knowledge 
ia  acquired,  which  can  produce  no  good  effect 

FRXKOa  LAMOOAOB. 

Claaa  V.  Exeroiaea  In  reading  and  tranalating  amall  aentencea. 

Claaa  IV.  Auxiliary  and  regular  verba.    Exercises  on  aimple  aentencea 

Class  in.  Irregular  verba  and  rulea  on  the  one  of  pronoans.    Numa  Pompllios  begun. 

Claaa  U.  Mora  diiBcult  paru  of  the  French  grammar.    Noma  Pompiiiua  completed. 

AWTHlCaTIO. 

Claas  VI.  The  four  ground  rules,  with  numbera  up  to  one  thooaand. 
Claaa  V.  DenominMe  numbers,  and  preparatoiy  exeroiaea  In  ftaaiona. 
Claas  IV.  Practiona. 


Claaa  III.  Proportiona,  with  their  applications. 

Claaa  U.  Elementa  of  algebra,  involuiiou,  and  evolution. 


eaoHaTXT. 
Claaa  V.  Regnlar  flgorea,  *c.«  from  the  elementa  of  geometry. 
Class  IV.  Lines,  angiea,  and  trlaofflea. 

Claaa  III.  CIrotea  and  Polygona.    Menanratlon  of  plana  flgure& 
Claaa  II.  Similarity  of  figurea,  Ac. 

The  geometry  ia  here  introduced  earlier  than  in  the  aeminary  achool,  ana,  m 
general,  the  atiidiea  of  the  fifth  daas  appear  to  me  rather  too  much  direraified  for 
tiieir  age. 

HATvaAL  maroar. 

Claaa  IV.  Domeatie  animala. 

Claaa  III.  Viviparona  animals. 

Claaa  IL  Birda  and  liahea,  iUostratad  by  a  amaU  eoUectioa. 

Phyaici  ia  alao  taught  in  the  aecond  claas,  ao  for  aa  to  give  a  knowledge  of  tha 
general  propertiea  of  bodiea. 


t^laaaV.  Knowledge  of  home.   Thedlatricl.   Theprovinea.    Hie  kingdom. 

Class  IV.  General  geography. 

Claas  ni.  Principal  countriea  of  Europe. 

Claaa  II.  Europe  mora  In  particular. 

The  knowledge  of  home  indudea  an  account  of  ita  hiatory,  iti  monwneotii  di»- 
tingukhed  men,  &o. 
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The  coarae  in  geography  foUowa  the  plan  already  deacrihed  in  the  bmgher 
achool  of  Halle. 


Clan  IV.  A  general  view  of  the  more  important  htatoriealereiita,  with  the  itody  of  partlca- 
lar  ooes  in  detail 
Claai  III.  Ancient  hlatorj. 
Claae  II.  Modern  hiatory,  to  the  time  of  the  refivnation. 

The  general  history  is  rather  a  series  of  hiograpMoal  sketches  than  a  regular 
narration  of  events,  and  serves  well  as  an  introduction  to  systematio  historical 
studies.  ^ 


Claaa  VI.  Preparatory  eKerelaes  In  the  lower  division.    Letters  and  words  in  the  upper. 

Claaa  V.  Single  letteri  and  small  sentences. 

Claaa  IV.  Writing  from  copy  slips. 

Claaa  m.  Writing  with  apecial  reference  to  orthography. 

The  elements  of  writing  are  taught  according  to  Pestalosn's  method,  the  upper 
and  lower  limits  of  the  letters  being  given  by  horisontal,  and  the  slope  by  inclined 
lines. 

DBAW»a.* 

Clasi  VI.  Preparatory  ezereiacs.    Regular  figures 

Claaa  V.  Drawing  of  bodiea  in  elevation. 

Claaa  IV.  SoUda  bounded  by  plane  figurea  and  straight  lines. 

t^laaa  III.  Solida  bounded  by  plane  figurea  and  straight  Unea,  with  diadows. 

Claaa  IL  Solida  bounded  by  curved  aurfaces. 

The  method  of  instruction  is  that  devised  by  Mr.  P.  Schmidt,  which  is  de- 
scribed particularly  in  the  acoonnt  of  the  royal  real  school  of  Berlin,  of  which  he 
is  teacher. 

Singing  is  taught  by  ear  in  the  two  lower  classes,  and  by  note  m  the  upper. 
The  execution  by  the  seoond  dass,  which  I  heard,  was  excellent.  They  sing  in 
parts  and  by  note. 

The  following  table  shows  the  time  devoted,  in  school,  daring  the  week  by 
each  class  to  the  several  subjects  of  mstruction : 

ARRANGBMBNT    OF   TBI    BaANOBBS    OF    INSTRUCTION  AT  TBB    DOROTBEAN    BIGBE« 

OTTT    SCHOOL. 


■ooBsm  wnx.                     1 

■uancn  ov  nvui. 

SKond 

CiMS. 

Thinl 

ClM. 

Fourth 

ClM. 

Fifth 

ClM. 

Sixth 

ClBM. 

ToulM 

Religious  Instruction,    .... 
German  Language,   .... 

Latin, 

French, 

Arithmetic, 

Geometry, 

Natural  History, 

Geography, 

History, 

Writing, 

Drawing, 

Singing, 

2 

4 
5 

4 

3 

2 

4t 

2 

2 

2 
2 

2 
3 
6 

4 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

2 
5 

4 
4 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

2 

8 

2 
4 
2 

1§ 

^ 

4 
2 
2 

4 

lot 

4 

4 

2 
2 

18 
42 
30 
26 
26 
14 
16 
13 
13 
16 
16 
16 

Total, 

32 

32 

32 

i  28 

26 

*  The  boolc  embodying  Schmidt's  method  of  drawing,  has  been  translated  and  published 
by  E.  P.  Peabodv,  Boston. 

t  Six  iiours  oi  th?  inatxaction  called  "  German,"  are  devoted  in  the  aizth  claaa  to  leaminf 
to  read,  and  four  to  '*  Exerciaea  of  apeech  and  tbouglit.'* 

:  Two  tiours  of  tiiia  inatniction  is  ffiven  to  phynica. 

i  In  the  fifth  claaa,  geography  and  hiatory  are  combined  under  the  title  of  "Knowledge  of 
home." 

I  Thia  column  ia  obtained  by  doubling  (lie  namber«  in  thoae  claases  of  which  the  course  is 
for  two  yeara,  and  adding  the  numbera  for  the  other  c ' 
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Tho  three  higher  danes  have,  as  shown  by  the  table  just  given,  six  hoars  of 
reoHation  every  day,  exoept  AVednesday  luid  Saturday,  which  are  half-holidays, 
and  on  which  they  have  but  four  hours.  The  lowest  oUub  has  but  five  hours  for  four 
days  in  the  week,  and  three  the  other  two.  The  increase  of  school  hours  in  tho 
upper  classes,  is  manifestly  a  proper  arrangement 

This  distribution  of  time  assigns  to  language,  mduding  €rennan,  latin,  and 
French,  ninety-eight  hours;  to  sciences  and  ue  kindred  branches,  namely, 
arithmetic,  geometry,  natural  history,  geography  and  history,  eighty-two ;  to  the 
branches  which  specially  educate  «  port  of  the  senses,  while  they  have  important 
i^lications  in  after-life,  as  writing,  drawing,  and  singing,  forty-eight  hours,  and 
to  morals  and  religion,  eighteen  hours. 

The  burgher  school  connected  with  the  teachers'  seminary,  recently 
established  to  educate  teachers  for  the  city  schools,  present  several 
modificatbns  of  the  above  course,  both  in  the  order,  and  extent  to  whicli 
the  studies  are  pursued. 

SBHINAET  SCHOOI.  OP  BKELIN. 

This  b  ft  burgher  or  middle  school,  founded  in  ISSi,  and  attached  to  the 
Teachers'  Seminary  of  Berlin,*  taking  its  name  from  this  connection.  The  school 
Li  for  boys  only,  and,  like  other  higher  burgher  schools,  it  serves  to  prepare  for  the 
third  class  of  a  gymnasium,  as  well  as  for  entrance  into  active  life.  The  same 
teachers  give  instruction  in  this  school  and  in  the  seminary,  being  assisted  here 
by  the  pupils  of  the  seminary,  to  wbom  this  serves  as  «  school  of  practice 
There  are  four  regular  teachers,  besides  the  director,  and  also  masters  for  draw- 
ing and  singing* 

The  pupSs  are  admitted  as  early  as  five  and  six  years  of  age.  The  time  of 
year  for  general  admission  is  Easter.  There  are  six  classes  in  the  school,  the 
lower  four  of  which  each  retain  the  punil,  if  industrious  and  intelligent,  a  year, 
and  the  two  upper,  each  two  years.  The  whole  course  thus  lasts  eight  years. 
Fifteen  is,  however,  the  usual  age  at  which  those  who  do  not  pass  to  tho  gym- 
nasium leave  the  school    The  average  number  of  pupils  in  each  class  is  thirty .f 

Every  month  there  is  a  private  examination,  in  presence  of  all  the  teachersi 
at  which  the  parents  may  attend.  Every  three  mouths  the  pupil  receives  a  note 
of  progress  and  conduct,  to  be  handed  to  his  parenta.  Formerly  a  printed  circu- 
lar WAS  sent,  containing  information  in  the  form  of  an  abstract  from  the  account 
kept  of  recitations  and  conduct  It  has  been  found,  however,  much  more  effect- 
ua!  to  give  a  written  statement  of  the  character  of  the  pupil,  derived  from  the 
school  journal  inasmuch  as  it  insures  more  certainly  the  attention  of  parents.  At 
Easter,  a  public  examination  is  held,  and  those  who  have  made  a  proper  pro- 
ficiency in  their  studies  are  passed  to  a  higher  class. 

Arrangements  exist  by  wnich  those  pupils  whoso  parents  desire  it,  may  study 
under  the  superintendence  of  a  teadier,!  during  iho  time  consadered  necessary  for 
the  preparation  of  the  lessons  of  theur  class.  The  following  division  of  tlio 
studies  of  the  school  is  made  by  the  director. 

1.  Rsuoiora  IssTaccnoN.— BiUa  biatofy.  History  of  the  Gbordi  and  of  the  Refbnnsttoo. 
Prol««lattt  Cstecliisni. 

2.  LA!iauA«Ks.— <«)  Genasn.  Floeocj  In  remling,  snd  resdineaa  Id  nmwtxiag  qucsaona. 
Ckpabilil}'  of  writing  sn  exercise  upon  sn  onlliMry  suttfecL  Gniinintir  of  the  laagiiafie.  {k) 
Luiio.  OrtboRrepbjr,  etymolofqr,  and  the  elements  of  fyntsx.  Transfaitioo  of  sn  esiy  Latin 
author  (Comeliu!i  Nepos)  into  Gennan,  or  of  an  eoqr  German  author  into  Latin,  (c)  Fh^Kh. 
Knowled);e  of  the  Grammar.    FteUilj  in  the  tnualatiun  of  eaaj  authors,  and  In  writing  cumpoai- 


3.  SrisRCEs.— <c)  Arithmetic.  Mental  and  written.  FoslUTe  and  negative  qitantitios.  Inru- 
lution  and  evuhitlnn.  (*)  Geometry.  Plane  georoetrr,  with  practical  applicatloua.  (c)  Natural 
History.    Knowledge  of  the  most  importsnt  minerals  and  planta  of  the  neighborhood.    General 

*  Of  which  Dr.  Dteaterweir  la  director. 

t  The  Khool  feea  lur  the  fbur  lower  daases  are  three  doRars  and  aeventy-llTe  cents  per  quarter, 
and  for  the  two  higher  elasace  four  doOan  and  flfty  omla  per  quarter,  beatdea  s  charge  of  one  dol- 
lar twelve  and  a  half  cents  fbr  (\ael  during  the  winter. 

X  The  fte  for  private  study  is  four  doUars  and  flfty  cents  per  quarter. 
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outline  of  loology  and  anthropology,    (i)  Goognphy,  phyrioal  and  mittionmlJwl.    («)  HMory. 
Outlines  of  univeraal  history.    History  of  the  country. 

4.  MKcaAi«icA,L  AcQUisKMKirrs.— (a)  Beading,  {b)  A  good  handwriting,  (e)  Dvaoghta  of 
models,  fhraiture,  iui.    {d)  ShHrlog. 

It  will  be  found,  subsequently,  that  I  haye  talcen  reading  oat  of  this  class,  and 
placed  it  beside  the  German  language,  to  which  it  is  subsidiary,  and  where  it  ia 
classed  in  the  preceding  school 

In  regard  to  the  methods  of  carrying  out  this  course,  the  following  rules  are 
laid  down,  and  after  carefully  visiting  the  school,  I  can  testify  tha^  they  are  fully 
observed.  Indeed,  this  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  establishments  which  X 
saw,  from  the  liveliness  and  activity-  which  prevails  in  its  classes. 

The  nriuciple  of  induction  is  used,  as  Ceu:  as  practicable,  in  all  branches ;  thus,  in 
the  earlier  exercises^  an  object  is  presented  to  the  pupil,  who  is  led  to  notice  its 
peculiarities,  and  to  express  his  conceptions  of  them.  He  passes  from  objects 
which  are  known,  and  even  fiimiliar,  to  the  unknown.  Unknown  objects  are 
illustrated,  if  possible,  by  models,  and  the  names  of  the  parts  are  taught,  and 
their  uses  or  properties  examined.  The  pupil  proceeds  fi»t  from  particulars  to 
generals.  Subsequently,  the  order  is  reversed.  He  is  made  to  understand 
whatever  he  is  required  to  remember ;  to  find  out  for  himself  if  possible,  rather 
than  to  be  taught  directly.  • 

Historical  and  similar  subjects  are  tauffht  by  lecture,  mingled  with  qnestionsL 
Tlie  pupil  is  led  to  express  himself  readily  and  correctly ;  the  teacher  speaks  no 
more,  tnercfore,  than  is  absolutely  necessary  for  explanation,  or  to  induce  suita- 
ble answers.  Self-exertion,  on  the  part  of  the  pupil,  is  constantly  encouraged 
Ho  is  taught  to  observe  whatever  is  interesting.  Imitation  of  what  is  seen,  and 
repetition  of  what  is  heard,  lead  to  original  Siought.  This,  however,  is  to  be 
expected  only  from  pupils  of  talent,  and  hence  the  teacher  must  be  satisfied  to 
allow  some  to  learn  what  others  have  found  out.  The  common  mistakes  of  orer- 
burdeuing  the  mind  with  positive  knowledge,  and  of  too  much  system  in  teach- 
ing, are  to  be  avoided,  as  both  are  injurious  to  mental  development.  The  teacher 
must  be  able  to  make  his  subject  interesting,  and,  therefore,  should  know  how  to 
communicate  it  without  a  book,  and  to  elicit  the  knowledge  of  his  pupil  by  proper 
questions.  It  is  the  mental  activity  of  the  pupil  which  will  determme  tne  meas- 
ure of  his  success  in  after  life ;  and  hence  this  activity,  rather  than  positive 
knowledge,  should  be  looked  to  as  the  object  of  the  instruction  at  schooL 

In  regard  to  this  last-named  principle,  although  I  consider  it  applicable,  in  a 
great  degree,  in  elementary  education,  yet  it  appears  to  me  that  exception  must 
be  made  of  the  cases  of  pupils  who  intend  to  enter  active  life  on  leaving  the 
scliool,  and  to  whom,  therefore,  the  knowledge  which  they  will  have  immediate 
occasion  to  use,  should  be  imparted,  to  render  their  education  effective.  !■ 
general,  where  the  mind  may  h&  cultivated  bv  different  studies,  choice  should  be 
made  of  tliose  most  likely  to  be  applied  by  the  individual  in  his  future  career, 
£«p€ciaUv  if  bis  education  is  necessarily  to  terminate  before  he  can  have  time  to 
oaoister  the  complete  circle. 

Rsueiovs  Inmucnoii. 
Class  VL  Four  hoore  per  week.    Narration  by  the  teacher  of  stories  (bom  the  Old  Testament,  Ib 

the  words  of  the  Bible,  repeated  by  the  pupila.    Easy  venm  learned  by  heart. 
Class  V.  Four  buura.    Stories  fh)m  tlie  gospels,  except  the  latter  portion  of  the  LiA  of  ChiM. 

Church  songs  and  Bible  verses  learned. 
Class  IV.  Three  hours.    The  Old  Testament  in  a  more  connected  form.    The  mond  of  the  hiatoiy 

is  impressed  upon  tiio  chiklreu.    The  Ten  Commandmenta  and  church  soogs  com- 
mitted to  memonr. 
dasB  nr.  Two  hours.    Tlie  life  and  doctrines  of  Christ,  to  the  period  of  his  imprisonment. 

Church  history.    Four  weeks  are  set  apart  Ibr  learning  the  geography  of  Paleeiine. 
Class  IL.  Two  hours.    The  Protestant  catechism  committed  to  memory  and  explained.    Church 

songs  and  verses  committed. 
Class  I.  Two  houra.    A  compendium  of  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church,  particulariy  afier  the 

apostolic  age.    History  of  the  Reformation.    Beview  of  the  Bible.    Commitati^  ta 

memory  psalms  and  hymna,  continued. 

OcmKAN  Lahsuaob. 
CtassVI.  Fourhonrs.    Eicerciaoe  of  speech.    Stories  mrrated  to  the  children  and  repeated  by 

them.    After  learning  to  write,  these  stories  are  written  upon  the  slate. 
OnM  V.  Four  hours.    Exercises  in  orth<igraphy.    Etvmology  b^un. 
Qaas  IV.  Four  houra.    Exercises  in  orthogmphy  and  style.    Every  week  a  abort  composition  la 

written  on  some  subject  which  liaa  been  narrated. 
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LATn  Laiwcacb. 
I  IT.  Thm  hoofm    DedeMloai  of  noimi,  acUeellvw,  aid  pnooum  tevned.    FTunphM 

leuMdl»jlMWI,auloCb«nwrillMiMaaeanraln  ■Ibonaw    Aiuittaiy vwte oim- 

Ju«al«d. 
im.  Fburhovn.   OoararinB  oradlMllv«8»    IlBgvlw  wte  ooiOagBlsd. 
I IL  Poor  houra.    Irregular  TertN.    Syntax  begun.    ThuHlitioo  IhNB  LatiD  iolo  Germaa. 
I L  8U  boon.    Oiaminar  ooatiiiued.    Written  axetdaaa  al  bona  anil  In  tbe  daaa.    Bvary 

liHir  weeks  an  exienpore  ezarciaB  to  writtoik  wbteh  Iba  laacben  oomeloutol' aebool 

boun.    ODneiiQaMepoaiBadaiMloonatnied. 

Fknnoa  LAvnoAnBi 
I  m.  Tbrae  boon.    BnrdMa  tn  ivwUns.    Etonenla  of  (ranaar.    Woida  haroad  by  baait 

£aqr  ezofdnaa  written  at  bome  and  In  aobool  bowa. 
I  IL  Four  boura.    Regular  and  Inegular  Ywta  leaned,    flgmlaz. 


>  German.    Words  learaed  by  1    . 
iLFborbowa.    Written  exeretoea  of  Ineiaaaed  dMtoid^y.   IbbiM  dioMMl  and  haroad  by 
beait.    Voltairo*liCbariea  XII.  read. 


VI.  Four  boon.    Pimelical  aritboMlie.   Ibo  ftodaaMHlal  oparaUona  lanfbl  with  namben 
ftoai  one  to  one  bundred;  flbat  moMHj,  tbcs  wllb  Uocka,  and  afterward  wttk 


Ckas  v.  Poor  boors.   Tbe  ftw  grooad  rales  ooodnned,  with  nnmbam  aa  bigh  aa  one  f 

ExMTclaM  fai  readinir  and  wrttlng  Isrge  nombeia.    Menial  arithaetle  eapedaHy  prao* 

tteed.    Addition  and  anbunelfan  ofabeliMl  nnmbem 
OsH  IV.  Fbnr  bows.    Addition  and  aublnwiion  rertoed.    MnltipaaattonaaddlTWonorabalinQi 

numbers.    Welgbts  and  OMeeiuee  explained. 
Clam  m.  Floor  booiSk    Tbe  loar  grooad  rulvei  with  ftactionai 
Clam  IL  niree  boon.    RevWon  of  the  above.    Roleortbrea. 
Clam  L    Tbree  bours.    In  tbe  Int  year  praolloal  arilbmetio  OnUmd.    FlroportloBa  1 

fknoUoos.    Elements  of  algebra.    Mental  algebra. 

GsonnnT. 
IV.  Two  boors^   The  eaMntlal  preparatory  axartliw  la  Ibrm,  la 

Rudiments  explained, 
in.  Two  hours.    Pmctlce  in  tbe  poaition  of  polnia,  drawing  of  Unea,  aagleai  plana 

reprMeotfttions  of  soUds. 
U.  Two 


repTMeotfttions  of  soUds. 
vo  hooiT.    laMoents  of  geoaeliy  proper,  tba  potel» 
urtM  oTslmigbt  UneS)  aurflMai,  and  eontentSi 


Clam  L  Two  hours.    Plane  geometry  oompblud,  with  pradleal  axeniltea.    Erary  itHifbi  ilv 
months  lemona  la  pl^ysles  are  ginm. 

KATvaAfc  HmroaT* 
Oam  DL  Two  boom.    In  the  enmnmr  term,  atndy  of  certain  dnmaaoTplaali.   latbawlnlerlBn^ 

or  animals    Tbe  suMeet  to  Ulostraied  by  drawinga. 
Clam  L  Two  boon.    8ystemalie  botany  dorl^  tbe  wtaitsr  term,  and  aoology  and  mliwralngy 

during  tba  wtntor. 

GnooaAnrr. 
Clam  UL  Two  boors.    Knowtedga  of  bome.    Berltaft  sad  tH  aaThwa.    Regeacy  of  Fttidam.. 

ProTinneoTBrandenburgli.    Wiinsmry  technical  termt  afKptolwwi»aa  boriaoami,  tbt- 

tkaU«M. 
Ohm  n.  Two  boors.    Geography  of  Prwela  and  Germany. 
Clam  L  Two  bourn.    Geoersl  geography,  partiailar<y  Eoiope  and  America.    A 

Africa  and  Aostnlla  very  bnedy. 

BiSTOKT. 

Oam  n.  Two  boon.    View  of  oalteraalbb^ory,biogrBphlcalrMber  than  bbioaological. 
OmsLTwoboors.    FIratyearualteraalbbloryoompleled.    SeooDdyvarlhebtotonforGervmavv 

and  paitlculariy  of  Prumia.    Tbe  moat  important  Jniuailoni  and  dtoooreriaa  aiw 

noticed  In  oonnection  with  tbe  history  of  tbeae  ooontriea. 

RaAnnn. 
GkasVLBetenboonL    Rcadliw  by  the  phooie  (laaltr)  method.   Aaalyito  oTworda  la  regard  to 
division  Into  syllmbtos  and  soundai 
I V.  8aven  hooTk    MeehanloBi  i«adii«  coottnoad,  bat  with  raftroace  to  the  meaalag  of  flm 


words.    Tbe  pupib  are  examined  upon  wor^  sentsnoes,  and  paragrauha. 
Gkaa  IV.  Foor  houn.    Exptonalorr  readlog  coaiinoeiL    AoennlnaHim>    Mo  piooa  Is  aDowad  to 

be  rend  witboitt  ita  being  understood. 
OhmllLTwohoQrs.    RytlKnknl  lewlinv  begun.   lataweHag  pofttoaa  of  the  mathw  taad»i — 

rated  by  tbe  pupito  la  theirown  wuixk. 
OhmIL  Two  boors.  lUihmlesl  reading  oonttooed. 
aemLTwobours.    Remtii^  of  some  of  the  German  bIiibIci.    Aariyito  of  tha  aaldael '"'• 
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WRinii«. 
CiMi  VL  Five  taoon.   Introdactocx  emdaet  of  dnwing  vpon  tiie  dita.    Copying  the  tiaali  M- 

tera  flrom  the  blackboard.    Writing  on  paper.    Capttal  lellen.    Wfttlon  ezeretaea  a& 

hooM  twice  a  week. 
Claaa  V.  Five  boon.    Writing  of  German  cbamden  contfaraed.    Roman  letten  began.    Oopjlng 

from  a  book  at  borne,  with  apeeial  reference  to  orthogrq>by. 
CUaB  IV.  Four  hours.    Writing  in  German  and  Roman  eharactera  continoed.    Two  boon  oopg^ 

tng  from  oop7'«Upe.    Two  boms  writing  from  dictation. 
Claas  IIL  Three  boors.    Kxerdaea  of  Claaa  IV.  contTngfld.    PupUa  who  write  weU  are  allowed  to 

write  without  linea.    Writing  without  coplea,  aconxiing  to  prugrem. 
Claas  II.  Two  houn.    Ezerdaes  oontmoed.    Moat  of  the  pup^a  write  without  llnea,  or  bj  direcft- 

ing  pointa  merely. 
CUas  I.  The  written  exereiaea  in  other  departments  are  wramliwd,  to  aaoertain  the  chamder  of 

the  handwritiiv.    Mo  apeciai  lessons  ars  given. 

DaAWiae. 
Claaa  IV.  Two  honra.    Drawing  straight  llnea  in  Tarioas  directions  and  of  varloas  lengths.    Mak* 

ing  definite  angles.    Drawing  triangles,  aqnarssi  and  other  reotilinaar  flgurea. 
CUas  IIL  Two  hours.    Drawing  of  circles  and  ovals. 
Clam  U.  Two  homv.    DrnwingoT  bodies  bounded  by  planes  and  atrsi^  linea  In  pev^MOtlTO. 

•Drawing  erf*  corves. 
Class  L  Drawing  from  natural  ol^feolai  from  plaster  caatSi  and  modela. 

Sweian. 
CUas  IV.  Two  hours  sufllce  to  learn  flAeen  or  twenty  aonga,  of  one  or  two  venesi  by  note)  and 

some  ten  choral  songs. 
Class  IIL  Two  horns.    Songs  with  two  parts  continued.    Chorals  with  one  voloa. 
Claas  II.  Two  hours.    Songs  with  two  or  three  voices  continued. 
CfaMs  L  Two  hours.    Bongs  and  chorale  with  three  or  Ibur  partsi 

Onoe  duriqg  the  morning  there  is  an  interyai  for  recreatioo  in  the  ooort-ymrd 
of  the  sdiool,  and  the  pupils  are  directed  in  their  exercises  of  inarching  and 
counter-marching,  and  the  like,  bj  one  of  the  teachers. 

The  course  marked  out  in  the  foregoing  programme,  as  fiur  as  it  extends,  seems 
to  me  well  adapted  to  educate  the  moral  and  intellectual  faculties,  as  well  as 
the  senses ;  to  give  mental  vigor,  while  it  furnishes  information  useful  to  the 
pupil  in  after  l^e. 

There  are  peculiarities  in  regard  to  the  religious  instruction,  even  as  intended 
for  Protestants,  which  may  be  remarked  iu  the  fifth  and  third  classes,  the  object 
of  wliich  I  do  not  understand.  In  other  respects,  when  sectarian  instructiua 
may  be  given,  as  in  this  school,  where  all  the  pupils  are  of  one  denomination,  the 
course  appears  to  be  good.  The  manner  of  communicating  the  instruction  by 
conversation  and  lectures,  renders  it  very  effective.  Tliere  are  in  aD  the  classes, 
taken  together,  twenty-two  hours  per  week  devoted  to  religious  instructioa 
here,  and  eighteen  in  tne  other,  but  the  programme  does  not  s1m>w  a  gain  in  the 
amount  of  knowledge  communicated. 

The  course  in  the  mother  tongue  is  fully  explained  in  the  programme,  and  ia 
well  adapted  to  produce  fluency  and  accuracy  of  expression  in  conversation  and 
writing.  Both  this  and  the  foregoing  course  extend,  as  they  should,  through  all 
the  classes. 

Tlie  Latin  language  is  introduced  with  a  view  to  preparation  for  a  gymnasium, 
in  the  nomenclature  of  natural  history,  the  business  of  the  chemist  and  dniegist, 
and  perhaps,  to  use  the  language  of  an  accomplished  teacher  in  one  of  the  higher 
town  schools,  "  because  such  always  has  been  the  custom."  I  would  give  the 
preference  to  the  course  of  this  school  over  that  of  the  other,  considering  the 
time  of  twenty-seven  hours  devoted  to  it  more  appropriate  thajQ  of  thirty,  as  in 
the  other. 

The  French,  besides,  combining  with  the  German  and  Latm  to  give  the  due 
proportion  of  intellectual  culture  from  language,  is  introductory  to  the  courses 
m  the  real  schools,  which  are  parallel  with  the  gymnasia,  and  prepare  for  the 
polytechnic  or  other  special  schools,  as  the  latter  do  for  the  university.  It  ia 
practically  useful,  too,  to  the  shopkeeper  and  tradesman  of  the  continent  of 
Europe,  and  was,  probably,  formerly  more  so  than  at  present.  The  Latin  lanflruage 
is  begun  in  the  fourth  class,  or  at  about  eight  years  of  age,  and  the  French  Ian- 
guage  in  the  third  class,  but  neither  occupy  more  than  three  hours  a  week,  until 
a  year  afterward.  These  hiuguages  occupy  forty-seven  hours  per  week,  during 
the  entire  period  through  which  they  are  taught. 

Nothing  can  be  better  than  the  foundation  laid  for  arithmetic    The  pnpila  are 
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•ngtged  a  year  in  practaod  urithiiieiic  before  they  are  introduced  to  a  faiovl- 
edge  of  abstract  numbera  Habits  of  thought  are  ^ren  by  iimpde  exercises  in 
mental  arithmetic.  Hm  eye  is  enlisted  to  aid  the  mmd  by  oomputing  with  cabe% 
aeonrding  to  the  method  in  the  schools  of  HoUaad.  Written  arithmetic  relieree 
the  mental  exertion,  aids  the  memory,  and  trains  the  hand.  The  course  is  then 
ctnried  on,  cnmbining  mental  and  written  arithmetic^  and  reaching  algebra,  which 
is  also,  in  part,  taught  mentally. 

TIm  course  of  geometry  besins  with  ideas  of  fofm,  in  oooneetion  with  drawings 
aoeording  to  Pestakni's  method,  which  it  follows  in  general  It  is  thus  a  pow- 
erful means  of  stimulating  the  mmd,  and,  though  the  time  occupied  is  sreater 
th«|  if  the  suluect  were  taught  in  the  ofdinair  way,  the  results  are  mwA  mote 
satis&etory.  If  there  is  latent  mathematical  talent  in  a  pupil,  his  powers  of 
iaTention  cannot  fiul  to  be  drawn  out  by  this  method. 

Natural  hiatoiy  is  not  left  to  incidental  instmction,  to  be  derired  from  the 
reading>book,  but  is  directly  taught  in  the  last  two  years.  I  had  not  the  opnor- 
tunity  of  judging  of  the  fhuta  of  this  instmotioo  in  the  seminary  sdiool  itself  out 
the  pupils  of  the  seminary  were  pursuing  the  su^ect  with  teal  In  comparing 
this  course  with  that  of  the  other  school,  I  think  it  preferable,  except  m  the 
onusaioo,  at  the  beginning,  of  an  account  of  the  domestic  animals.  There  will  be, 
I  doubt  not,  great  improrements  in  teadiing  this  branch  at  a  future  day.  At 
present, the  plan  is  hardly  formed,and  the  ccSlections  for  illustration,  iHiere  they 
exist  at  all,  are,  in  general,  quite  small  Tliere  i%  besides^  a  tendency  to  maka 
the  course  too  strictly  sdentifio. 

The  system  of  instruction  in  geography  is  begun  in  the  third  dass,  or  at  nina 
years  of  age,  with  a  description  of  home.  History,  which  in  its  elements  is  com- 
bined with  geographr,  takes  a  separate  place  in  the  second  dass.  Tlie  practice 
of  givinsr  biographical  sketches  instead  cm  mere  chronological  details,  cannot  be 
too  mudi  commended.  Hie  pupil  learns  with  interest  the  cTents  of  the  Ures  of 
men  who  have  made  an  impression  uoon  the  age  in  which  they  lived ;  these 
events  form  an  outline  which  is  easily  nxed  in  tM  mind,  and  mav  subsequently 
be  filled  up  in  detail  Again,  the  discussions  of  inventions  and  discoveries  m 
art  or  science  alford  relief  from  the  descriptions  of  battles  and  revolutions,  and 
serve  to  show  the  influence  of  ffeoius  exerted  in  dvil  life. 

The  phonic  method  of  teaching  to  read,  wants  only  the  use  of  words  having  a 
meaning,  as  in  Mr.  Wood's  system,  to  be  nearly  perfect  No  reading  ii  allowed, 
howcTer,  without  understanding  not  odIv  the  words,  but  their  connection,  and 
tlie  ideas  conveyed  by  the  sentencea.  The  habit  of  thus  giving  paraphrases  of 
subjects,  leads  to  faetuty  of  expression,  and  by  combininff  this  with  copying  from 
good  models,  a  oorrect  style  is  formed.  The  course  of  reading  of  the  highest 
dass  includes  selections  from  the  German  dassics.  Introductory  exercises  in 
drawing  precede  the  instruction  in  writing ;  these  might  I  have  no  doubt  be 
much  further  extended  with  advantage.*  A  good  himdwritiog  is  produced  by 
the  succession  of  exerdses  described  in  Uie  programme.  The  course  of  drawiiw; 
which  is  commenced  as  a  distinct  branch  in  the  fourth  dass,  is  intended  to  enabM 
the  pupil  to  sketch  correctly,  and  with  facility,  such  objects  of  fbmiture,  ma- 
chioerv,  ^c,  ss  he  may  have  occasion  to  represent  in  his  occupations  in  after  life. 
The  addition  of  two  hiours  of  drawiiw  in  the  fifth  dass,  wonla  seem  to  me  not  to 
overburden  the  dass  with  work,  whUe  it  would  add  materially  to  their  profi- 
dency  in  this  useful  branch. 

Singinff  is  successfully  taught  and  by  note.  It  is  considered  an  indispensable 
branch  of  instruction,  and  all  my  convictions  are  in  its  fsvor,  whether  as  a  meane 
of  developing  moral  sentiment  or  of  physical  edocatioa  Sioging  by  ear  misfat 
however,  very  well  begin  in  the  lower  clssses.  and  for  this  purpose  the  numlMr 
of  hours  of  instruction  per  week  might  be  increased  fhan  twenty-lbur  to  twenty- 
six  in  the  lowest  and  twenty-eight  in  the  fifth  dass. 

The  time  allotted  to  the  different  studies  will  appear  better  by  the  annexed 
tabla  In  r^fard  to  the  ages  of  the  pupils,  inserted  m  the  heading  of  the  columns^ 
it  is  to  be  understood  that  they  are  Uiose  of  intelligent  and  industrious  boya 
entering  at  six  yean^  and  going  regnlariy  through  the  dassea    The  subjecta  of 


•AshasbsoidoMlbrtksslBiBsnlBoraa  B^diih  hsmt  by  ow  ewnliTiBsa*  Mr.  RanbrtD* 
FbsIsii  in  his  admirsbls  qnlsai  of  pspkloB.   Ths  forms  of  the  Gsnasa  IsltHS  would  roqaiie  a 
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iiMtruction  are  placed  in  the  first  ooIuiiid,  the  number  of  lioart  per  week  oocapied 
bj  the  several  dasses  in  the  following  one«^  and  the  total  number  of  hours  de- 
voted to  each  subject,  while  in  the  8<£ool,  in  the  last  column.  In  forming  this 
total,  the  number  of  hours  occupied  by  the  four  lower  dasses,  the  course  in  eadu 
of  which  is  of  one  year,  is  reckoned  once ;  and  the  number  of  hours  of  the  two 
upper  dasses,  each  course  occupying  two  year%  is  doubled. 

Table  of  dUiributian  of  Hme  in  the  Royal  Baninarp  School  of  Berlin, 


BUBJEdS  OF  INSTRUCnOK. 


MUMBBE  or  BOnB.>  rBS  WBBK. 


1» 


II 


11 


u 


BeligiouB  Instruction 
German  Language. . . 

Beading 

Latin  Longuage 

French  Language 

Arithmetic 

Geometry 

Natural  liistory 

Geography 

History 

Writing 

Drawing 

Singing 


82     82 


82     26     24     24 


From  this  taUe  it  appears  that  language  occupies  one  hundred  and  five  hmxn, 
estimating  the  time  devoted  to  reading  with  that  for  German,  Latin,  and  Frendi, 
sdcnce  sixty-four  hours,  and  the  mechanical  branches,  including  writing,  drawing, 
and  singing,  forty-three.  It  would  be  erroneous,  however,  to  suppose  that  the 
results  are  in  these  proportions.    The  least  consideration  will  show  that  tiie  pro- 

Sress  in  different  branches  in  the  same  school  cannot  be  estimated  by  Uie  tmie 
evoted  to  them ;  the  intrinsic  difficulties  of  acquisition,  the  different  periods  of 
the  course  at  which  they  are  introduced,  and  various  other  causes,  prevent  com- 
jmrisons  of  this  sort.  Not  only  ao,  but  iho  time  occupied  in  the  same  subjects  in 
difierent  schools,  whidi  might  be  thought  to  afford  an  accurate  test  of  compara- 
tive progress  in  them,  can  not,  in  reality,  be  employed  for  this  purpose,  without  at 
the  same  time  carefully  studying  the  programmes,  to  ascertain  how  the  time  is 
applied  in  each  class,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  distributed  among  the  several 
dasses.  The  two  higher  dty  schools  just  described,  aflbrd  conclusive  evidence 
of  this  ftot  There  can  be  no  doubt,  I  think,  that  the  Dorothean  school  is  the 
stronger  in  language,  and  the  seminary  school  in  science.  Such  is  tlie  general 
reputation  of  the  two,  and  such  is  the  tone  which  the  director  of  each  would  be 
likely  to  give  to  the  sohod  under  his  charge.  The  impression  which  I  derived 
from  visiting  the  two  establishments  waa  to  the  same  effect.  The  number  of  hoars 
per  week  devoted  to  language  in  all  the  cbMses  of  the  two  schools  is,  however, 
ninety-eight  for  the  first,  and  one  hundred  and  five  for  the  second,  and  to  science, 
dghty-two  for  the  former  and  sixty-four  far  the  latter;  leading,  in  both  cases,  to 
the  reverse  of  the  oondusion  just  stated.  If  differences  in  the  arrangement  of 
atndies,  in  the  power  of  the  teachers,  in  the  methods  and  implements  of  instruo- 
tion,  and  even  in  the  pupils  themselves,  may  lead  to  sudi  resulta,  smaU  differences 
in  the  proportion  of  time  allotted  to  different  branches  should  not,  without  oare- 
folly  cheeking  their  results  by  other  oomparisona,  be  assumed  to  indicate  correa- 
pondtog  differenoea  in  the  value  of  the  eooraes. 
In  following  the  course  of  studies  of  these  two  schools,  it  will  be  seen  that  tbcae 


*  This  includes  prepsratorf  g«omocrkal  exerdssa. 
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of  the  lowMt  elan,  in  eeoh,  are  almoat  identioal  In  the  next,  the  pemUiary  aohool 
has  greatly  the  advantage  in  the  oompaotneai  of  arrangement,  by  whioh  the  atten* 
tion  of  the  pnpQ  is  confined  to  fewer  aabjecta.  No  leas  than  ten  braaohea  are 
introdooed  into  the  progiamoie  of  thia  daM  in  the  Dorothean  aohool,  while  there 
are  bat  five  in  the  seminary  aohool.  The  acientifio  branohea,  except  thoae  whioh 
ran  through  all  the  yean,  are  introdaoed  hrter  in  the  latter  aohucd,  whioh  as  in 
aeoordance  with  the  principle  of  ooncentrating  the  attention  on  a  few  aabjecti, 
where  it  ia  poasible.  It  appears  to  me  that,  in  general,  it  is  not  proper  to  introduce 
these  branohes  early,  except  as  mattara  of  incidental  inatrootion.  The  aeparation 
of  the  programmea  of  the  two  sohoola,  produced  aa  just  atated,  renders  it  difficult 
briefly  u>  compare  the  courses  of  the  same  dass  m  each.  A  general  comparison 
of  the  sabjeofis  shows  that  the  German  language  ia  tanght  according  to  the  same 
plan  in  each,  and  that  the  highest  class  attains  the  same  level  in  each,  as  far  as 
the  grammar  is  concerned ;  moch  more  attention,  however.  Is  paid  in  the  aeminory 
aohool  to  the  reading  courna,  as  well  for  the  aoouisition  of  reading  as  an  art,  and 
ti>  cultivate  a  taste  for  it,  as  for  the  incidentu  knowledge  to  be  communicated. 
Nearly  one  fourth  of  the  papilla  tune,  in  the  aohool  jost  named,  is  devoted  to  the 
Ternaoular.  The  Latin  is  begun  m  the  same  dass  in  both  schools,  but  the  course 
in  the  IXirothean  sohod  at  once  takes  the  lead  of  the  other,  and  keepa  it  through- 
out The  F^noh  begins  m  the  filth  dass  in  one  schod.  and  in  the  third  in  the 
other ;  and,  though  the  programmea  terminate  at  about  ttie  same  point,  there  ia  a 
greater  proficiency  made  in  the  Dorothean  sohod.  One  object,  if  not  the  prinoi- 
pal  one,  of  learning  thia  language  being  to  speak  it,  the  early  commencement  ia 
an  advantage.  In  a  general  compariaon  of  progress  in  language,  the  Dorothean 
aohod,  as  a&eady  stated,  ranks  hij^her  than  the  other. 

The  courses  of  arithmetk)  are  dilfivent,  but  terminate  at  the  same  level ;  I  have 
already  mentfoned  my  preference  for  the  courae  of  the  aeminary.  Geometry  is 
begun  in  the  fifth  dass  in  the  Dorothean,  and  in  the  fourth  in  the  seminary  school ; 
the  courses  go  on  together  for  three  classes,  and  extend  Airther  in  the  latter  Insti* 
totlon.  The  dififorencea  hi  the  courses  of  natural  histoiy  have  dready  been  the 
subject  of  remark.  Hie  course  of  geomphy  ia  essfintially  the  same,  diflering  only 
in  the  age  of  the  popil  at  beffinning.  History  la  beffun  m  the  fourth  class  of  the 
Dorothean,  and  in  the  secona  in  &  seminary  sohod ;  it  is  more  systematic  in  the 
former,  and  aasumeo  more  the  form  of  biography  in  the  latter ;  the  range  of  the 
two  courses  does  not  differ  essentially.  Taking  theae  branches,  dsssed  as  scien- 
tific, together,  the  soperiority  is  with  the  seminary  achod,  and  thus,  in  both  this 
and  the  former  case,  the  jodifpnent  which  would  haTc  been  pronounced  by  refer- 
ring to  the  numbera  merdy,  la  reversed. 

SBMIN AIT  SGBOOL  AT  WXISSUCFXIJi. 

The  Dorothean  and  Seminary  aehool  are  deeoribed  by  Dr.  Baohe  aa 
eharacteristic  specimens  of  the  higher  burgher  aehool  of  Prnaaia.  In 
the  same  connection  he  introducea  the  two  following  achoolsi  the  Sem- 
inary aehool  at  Weiflaenfela  aa  repreaenting,  not  a  horgher  aehool  aa  it 
is  denominated,  but  as  covering  the  ground  of  a  well  organized  ele- 
mentary school  for  a  village,  and  the  higher  burgher  school  of  Pots- 
dam, as  carrying  elementary  instruetioii  into  the  domain  of  secondary 
education. 

Thia  ia  a  higher  dementaiy,  or  lower  borgher  adiod,  attached  to  the  seminary 
for  teachera  at  Wdssenfela,  uid  ia  nnder  the  charge  of  the  director  of  the  aemin- 
ary. The  achod  ia  mtended  not  only  for  the  benefit  of  the  dtiaeiw  of  Weiasen- 
feis,  but  alao  as  a  modd  aohod,  m  which  the  popila  of  the  aeminary  may  redooe 
to  practice,  under  the  eye  of  tiidr  teachera,  the  leasons  of  theory  w  the  art  of 
leadung,  which  forma  an  important  nori  of  the  covae  of  the  aeminarr. 

The  school  has  four  hnndred  papiW.  mde  and  femde.    They  are  divided  into 


five  dassffa,  in  the  three  lower  of  whicn  the  two  sexee  recdve  iastmction  m  com- 
mon, being  separated  ia  the  higheat  Each  class  averagea  thna  eighty  under  the 
charge  of  one  master,  who  ia,  however,  assistod  by  the  pugOm  of  the  aeminaiy. 
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Tho  foOowing  table  thowi  the  lubjeote  of  inatraotioD,  and  the  amount  of  ttme 
devoted  to  each.  The  whole  oonne  uanally  lasta  seven  yean,  when  the  pnpQ 
eaten  at  the  age  of  six  or  aeven. 

TABLS  OF  THC  DIITRIBUTION  OP  TIME  Iff  THB  ■SHINAAT  KHOOL  AT  WZimUITKlM.    • 


■?5»* 


rint 

Claiik 


ReUgions  Instruction, 

Grerman  Language, 

Reading, 

Inductive  Ezeroises, 

Arithmetic, 

Geometry, 

Geography,  History,  Natural  History,  &c.,. 

Writing, 

Drawing, 

Singing, 


4 

1 

3t 
1 
4 

1 

8t 
1 
3 


Total, 


30     26 


The  religiotu  irutmction  oonsists  in  the  narration  of  Bible  stories,  and  in 
pointing  out  the  appropriate  moral ;  in  Bible  history  in  a  more  oonnected  form ; 
in  learning  Luther's  catechism,  and  committing  parti  of  the  Bible  to  memory, 
llie  pupils  are  also  exnected  to  give  an  account  of  the  Sunday's  sermon.  The 
study  of  Oertnan  induaes  the  grammar.  There  are  exercises  specially  of  orthog- 
raphy and  syntax  in  the  upper  classes.    Poetry  is  also  committed  to  memory. 

The  elements  or  reading  and  writing  are  taught  tc^ther  according  to  Dr. 
Hamisch's  method.^  In  the  upper  classes,  the  reding  teesona  are  intended  not 
only  to  five  fluency  in  the  art  of  reading,  but  also  incidental  instruction  in  gram- 
mar and  general  Imowledge. 

Direct  exercises  of  induction  are  in  use  only  in  the  lowest  class. 

The  instruction  in  arithmetic,  extends  through  fractions;  mental  arithmetio 
preceding  written  through  all  the  rules.  Tliat  St  geometry y  consists  merely  of 
the  elements  of  form,  according  to  Pestalozd. 

Under  geography  and  history  are  included  both  physical  and  political  geogra- 
phy and  biography.  With  the  physical  geography  is  interwoven  an  account  of 
the  productions  of  nature  and  art  of  di&rent  countries.  In  the  summer,  the 
pupils  are  made  acquainted  with  the  botany  of  the  environs,  and  in  winter  receive 
lessons  upon  animals,  &o. 

Writing  on  paper  is  a  matter  of  privilege  attainable  by  those  who  improve  suf- 
ficiently. Tho  othen  write  on  slates.  T^e  first  lessons  in  drawing  are  introduc- 
tory to  writing ;  afterwards  it  is  made  a  separate  branch. 

The  higher  dnsnon  learn  mueie  by  note,  and  sing  twice  a  week  in  company 
with  the  pupils  of  the  normal  school  The  violin  is  used  m  leading  the  class 
singing  exercises. 

The  discipline  and  instruction  are  admirable.  The  teaehen  have  little  occa- 
sion to  use  punishment  The  instmction  is  chiefly  given  vioa  voeSy  and  the 
pupils  in  general  appear  interested  in  their  studies.  A  book  is  kept  for  the 
record  of  delinquences,  which  is  examined  by  one  of  the  superior  masten  once  a 
week,  and  notice  taken  of  the  fliults  recorded.  Hie  director  examines  it  once  a 
month,  and  admonishes  those  who  need  it  Corporal  punishment  is  resorted  to 
only  in  extreme  < 


*  This  colamn  !■  ealcalated  on  the  sappositlon  that  the  pupil  remains  fo  the  school  from 
six  until  thirteen  years  of  age,  passing  through  ihe  loweat  oJaaa  in  one  year,  aad  each  of  the 
others  in  two  years. 

t  As  the  instraction  in  writing  and  reading  la  combined,  I  haTe  placed  half  of  the  number 
of  hours  under  each  head. 

i  Of  these  eight  hours,  tbras  ars  oomUaed,  raadiiig  and  writing,  and  two  eopying . 

f  Bee  page  200. 
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TV  two  Mhook  fint  detoribod,  will  be  found  to  rwry  yerj  oonndenb^r  >b 
their  airangements  from  this  one,  foraunff  the  oppoaite  extreme  aa  it  were,  or  the 
olam.  but  a  oonneoting  link  will  be  aappUed  bv  the  border  school  of  Potadam, 
^bioQ  is  intended  to  oover  the  ground  oooupied  by  both  diviaions. 

HIOHUl    BUIOHBR    8GH0OL  OF  POTSDAM. 

lliis  school  di£fors  from  those  already  desoribed  in  sereral  partioiilars.  exempli- 
fying, in  its  arrangements,  the  division  into  lower  and  higher  burgher  schools,  and 
oarryinff  the  courses  of  the  latter  deoidedly  into  the  domain  of  secondary  instruc- 
tion. Its  principal  objects  are  to  prepare  children  of  both  sexes  for  occupations 
connected  with,  or  corresponding  to,  the  lower  trades,  and  boys  for  the  higher 
mechanical  occunations,  as  builders,  architecti,  ^.,  or  for  admission  into  the  trade 
school  connected  with  the  goTemment,  mechanics*,  or  trade  institute  at  Berlin, 
and  for  the  gymnasium.  This  school  thus  supplies  instruction  of  dillferent  grades ; 
6r8t,  elementary  instruction  of  a  higher  kind ;  second,  that  usually  giren  in  the 
**  real  echoed"  of  Prussia,  and  thira,  that  necessary  for  entrance  into  the  higher 
doMes  of  a  gymnasium,  or  grammar  school.  Hence  its  studies  embrace  many 
subjeoti  and  stages  of  prog^ress  which  oroperly  belong  to  secondary  instruction, 
and  even  to  a  greater  degree  than  other  higher  burgher  schools. 

The  pupils  pursue  a  course  common  to  all  in  the  three  lower  classes,  or  from 
about  six  to  eleven  or  twelve  years  of  age,  when  a  separation  takes  place.  Those 
who  are  tu  leave  school  at  thirteen  or  fourteen,  psss  into  the  "  middle  burgher 
school  class,"  in  which  the  study  of  lAtin  and  French  is  dropped,  and  the  time  is 
devoted  to  religious  instruction,  German,  mathematics,  geography  and  history,  the 
elements  of  natural  history,  technology  and  physics,  writing,  drawing,  and  vocal 
music.  Those  pupik  who  are  preparing  for  a.higher  dass  of  a  gymnasium,  or 
who  intend  to  pursue  the  entira  course  here,  pass  from  the  third  dass  to  the 
**sooond  burgher  schod  class."  These  arrangements  appear  to  meet  the  wants 
of  the  oitiiens  of  Potsdam,  for,  in  1837,  forty-two  pupils  passed  from  the  third 
dass  to  the  middle  burgher  schod  dass,  and  forty-one  to  tne  second  dass  of  the 
hidber  schod. 

Pupils  praparing  for  the  sixth  dass  of  a  gymnasium  leave  this  sdtod  in  the 
"  second  dementwy  dass,"  or  at  about  nine  or  ten  vean  of  age,  and  those  who 
aim  at  the  third  dMs  of  a  gymnasium,  usually  pass  from  this  at  the  dose  uf  the 
course  of  the  second  class  in  the  higher  schod.  The  first,  or  upper  dass,  thus 
contain  only  those  pupils  who  intend  to  enter  into  active  busineBS  Ufo  on  leaving 
the  schod,  or  to  enter  a  spedd  schod  of  arts  and  trades.  On  this  account,  the 
branches  of  sd^ice  whiph  are  immediately  applicable  to  such  dejects,  are  intro- 
duced into  the  course.  This  dass  consisted,  in  1837,  of  ten  pupils.  The  complete 
course  is  usually  gone  through  at  or  before  sixteen  yeara  of  age,  and  entitles  the 
pupil  to  claim  one  year  of  voluntary  military  service,  instead  Sf  the  three  regular 
years,  and  qualifies  him  for  appdntroent  in  the  government  bureaux. 

The  six  boys'  and  three  girls*  classes  have  tvi^ve  ordinary  teachers,  besides  one 
assistant,  and  two  femde  teachers.  Bach  of  the  kywer  classes  has  but  one  teacher, 
who  attends  to  dl  the  subjects  as  in  the  other  schools  dready  described.  The 
totd  number  of  pupils  was,  in  1837,  foor  hundred  and  fifty-six,  of  whom  three 
hundred  and  twenty-three  were  boys. 

The  usod  system  of  diange  of  plaee  in  the  dassea  is  employed  to  exdte  emula- 
tion, and  disdpline  is  mainly  ooodnoted  by  means  of  a  blaok-book  in  which  a 
pupirs  name  is  entered  at  the  end  of  the  week  or  month,  when  he  has  had  a  cer- 
tain number  of  iiiults  per  week,  or  per  month,  marked  a^^inst  him  by  the  teacher. 
Marks  of  merit  are  aUowed  to  caned  those  of  demerit  The  entry  is  eommuni* 
sated  to  the  pupil's  comradea,  and  also  to  his  parents.  As  for  as  I  have  been  able 
to  judge  of  these  and  similar  systems  of  disdpline  in  day  schoda,  I  have  not  found 
any  marked  ffood  efiects  from  them.  If  a  teacher  is  competent,  he  keeps  up  good 
discipline  without  them,  and  if  he  ia  not,  they  are  of  little  or  no  service  to  nun. 
In  this  remark  I  do  not  mean  to  include  oommnnksations  to  parent^  whieh  are 
frequentW  of  the  greatest  utility.  The  following  plan,  which  apparently  bean 
some  analogy  to  this,  but  which  owes  its  efficacy  to  a  diftrent  principle,  is  in  sno- 
eessfril  operation  in  Ur.  Mayo's  excellent  boardbg  sehod  at  Cheam,  in  Surrey, 
England.    When  a  pupil  proves  insensible  to  the  admonitions  of  the  teacher,  aiid 
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li  freqnently  reported  for  ofleiiiet  or  oegligenoe,  he  is  required  te  ahoar  |o  ih» 
principal  a  written  statement  of  oharacter  from  each  master  after  every  hoar.  He 
IS  thus  sabjected  to  admonilion  or  other  pimishBient  from  the  prinoipal  immedi* 
ately  after  committing  an  ofiense.  For  this  very  striet  sopervision,  one  extending 
oyer  a  day  or  week  is  sabstitoted  when  improvement  maniffntw  itself^  or  when  the 
ease  does  not  reqoire  so  great  severity. 

I  propose  now  to  give  a  statement  of  the  coorsea  of  the  bargher  school  at  Pots- 
dam, and  of  the  time  reqoired  lor  their  completion,  with  remarln  and  compansons 
with  the  schoob  already  described. 

The  annexed  plan  of  the  distribution  of  time  mves  also  a  list  of  the  snbieots  of 
instruction':  it  is  arranged  exactly  like  the  simiur  ones  already  presented.  The 
first  two  columns  of  fibres  on  the  left  hand  refer  to  the  number  of  hours  of  study 
per  week  in  the  two  dasies  of  the  higher  school.  The  third  contains  those  of 
the  middle  burgher  school  daas,  the  pupils  in  which  terminate  their  course  here. 
The  next  three  contain  the  hours  of  study  o£  the  elementary  olisspa,  which  are 
common  to  the  whole  school. 
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Besides  the  branches  taught  in  the  burgher  schools  already  described,  we  have 
in  this  one  technology,  physics,  and  chemistry,  and  the  number  of  hours  attached 
to  them  in  the  foregoing  table  shows  that  they  are  actually  taught  to  a  considera- 
ble extent  These  subjects  are  introduced,  and  at  the  same  time  the  amount  of 
study  in  the  languages  is  increased,  requiring  an  undue  degree  of  hibor  of  the 
olasaes,  and  dividing  their  attention  among  too  many  subjects.  Hiirty-eight  hours 
of  attendance  on  schod  per  week  b  certainly  too  much  to  require. 


•  Iheludec  ortbognphj,  2  hours  j  frsmmar,  8  bonn ;  exeraises  of  style,  1  hour, 
t  Incmdes  exereiaes  of  memory,  2  ooort. 
X  Preparatory  eKerciaes. 
I  Elements  of  form. 

I  The  column  of  totals  refers  to  the  regular  profresslon  of  Are  classes,  and  Is  obtahied  by 
doabling  the  numbers  here  given  for  the  three  elementary  and  two  upper  buirber  sehool 
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Ltiik  ii  began  in  the  eeeood  elementary  cbM.  wbere  the  first  rndhnenti  of 
mmmar  are  learned,  and  easy  lentenoea  tranalated.  This  oonne  is  continaed  in 
m  next  ofans.  Those  who  intend  to  lea^e  the  sohool  In  the  middle  boigher  sohoal 
class,  may  be  ezcosed  ftom  attending  the  Latin  lessons  in  the  fursC 

Hie  seoond  class  of  the  higher  school  read  ComeUus  Nepos,  and  the  first  Gosar 
and  Ovid.  Their  proficienoy  did  not,  however,  seem  to  me  to  correspond  at  aH 
with  the  number  of  hoars  devoted  to  this  branch,  via.,  forty.  The  object  of  thia 
instruction,  for  those  who  do  not  go  to  the  gymnaainm,  is  stated  to  be  to  enaUe 
them  to  parsae  the  aoience  neoesMry  to  their  callinfls,  without  embarrassment 
from  the  terms.  I  am  of  opmion  that,  in  such  a  case,  ue  system  pursoed  in  Mr. 
Wood's  school,  applied  to  learning  the  etymology  of  componnd  Latin  words,  and 
of  the  German  worda  derived  from  the  Latin,  would  answer  the  end  better,  with 
a  less  consumption  of  time ;  and  if  Latin  is  to  be  retained,  the  number  of  hoars 
devoted  to  it  in  the  Dorothean  school,  (tiurty)  or  in  the  seminary  school,  (twenty^ 
seven)  seem  much  better  suited  to  the  object  in  view.  I  am  induced  to  what  may 
aeem  a  tedious  disousrion  of  these  programmes,  becauae  they  affi>rd  diffirent  exam- 
ples of  primary  mstmotion,  the  grade  with  which  our  college  must  begin,  and  we 
can  not  examine  too  careMly  the  anbjeeti  which  ahould  compose  it,  nor  draw  too 
larmly  upon  experience  in  ttie  details  of  arrangement 

French.  TUs  course  does  not  differ  materii^  ft^m  those  already  given.  Tde- 
maohua  is  used  as  a  text-book.  The  time  appropriated  to  the  language  appears 
sufficient,  without  beinff  bnrthensome.  Both  the  Latin  and  French  being  com- 
menced hi  the  second  dementary  class,  which  contains  pupils  who  intend  to  leave 
school  at  the  end  of  the  "  middle  burgher  sohooi  dass  year,"  it  may  be  supposed 
that  thb  time  is  thrown  awav,  as  very  litde  proficiency  can  be  made  in  so  short  a 
period ;  the  foroe  of  this  objection  is,  however,  somewhat  diminished  by  the  ftct, 
that  the  arranffement  gives  an  opportunity  for  the  development  of  a  disposition  for 
language  which  may  warrant  a  change  in  the  destination  of  the  pupil. 

In  arithmetie,  the  lowest  class  is  employed  mainiy  in  the  mental  ezeroisea. 
After  they  have  learned  to  make  figures,  they  prepare  written  examples  at  home. 
In  the  next  class,  written  arithmetic  is  combined  with  mental.  The  four  ground 
rules  are  learned  with  abeb«ot  and  concrete  numbers.  Preparatory  exerdses  in 
fractions  are  taught  The  first  dementary  class  proceed  as  fiv  as  to  include  firao- 
tions,  and  a  part  of  the  dass  study  proportions.  The  middle  burgher  school  class 
pass  on  to  decimal  flractious  and  the  square  and  cube  root  Hie  second  burgher 
school  class  have  their  attention  hi  these  same  parts  of  arithmetic  directed  to  the 
technical  apdjications,  and  betides,  beffin  algebra,  and  proceed  as  for  as  simple 
equations.  The  fint  burgher  sohool  c&ms  extend  their  course  of  algebra  through 
equations  of  the  second  and  thbd  degrees,  progressiona,  and  loguithms.  Mer- 
eantile  arithmetio  also  forms  part  of  ihiSir  course.  These  latter  subjects,  however, 
ean  in  nowiw  be  considered  as  beknging  to  primary  instruction. 

Oeowutry.  Prqiaratary  exercises  of  form,  after  the  method  of  Pestaloca,  are 
tanght  in  the  elementary  classes,  and  ihs  higher  ones  proceed  through  the  ele- 
ments of  geometry,  and  indude  menaoration  and  plane  trigonometry.  The  head 
master  has  arranged^  for  the  benefit  of  his  pupils,  a  course  containing  the  most 
important  elements,  and  teaches  alto  by  lectures,  which  the  pupils  are  required 
to  write  oat  The  time  allotted  to  this  subject  is  nearly  dooUe  that  of  the  semi- 
nary school,  and  I  saw  some  reason  to  doubt  the  propriety  of  beginning  the  de- 
mentary  exercises  so  early. 

KnowUdge  of  wUvre  and  art  The  introduction  to  this  subject,  tauffht  in  the 
lowest  two  classes,  is  drawn  from  natural  history,  phyrical  geography,  and  physics, 
and  is  made  the  means  of  inductive  exercise.  The  redtations  and  ocmversatioii 
lectures  which  I  heard,  evidentiy  interested  the  pupils,  while  they  cultivated 
habits  of  reflection  and  diaervation.  lliey  are  panllel  with  the  lessons  on 
objeoti  of  the  English  schools,  being,  however,  more  extended.  Tlie  more  sys- 
tematic couTM  of  natural  history  of  the  higher  ebtfses,  is  like  that  of  the  seminary 
school.  In  summer  the  pu|^  make  oooadonal  exeurrions  mto  the  country,  for 
practical  exercise  m  this  branch,  under  charge  of  a  teaoher;  these  exonnrions,  if 
rightiy  improved,  may  be  made  also  the  means  of  cultivating  proper  rekticma 
between  the  pnpu  and  teacher,  but  they  are  liable  to  abuse,  and  should  be  care- 
inlly  attended  to,  in  order  to  prevent  such  results.    TUs  sohool  possesses  a  good 
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ooUeotiaii  of  plates  of  natiiral  hiatwy,*  and  haa  the  nw  of  the  mnaeiim  of  the  tfade 
aohool,  which  ia  under  its  roof. 

The  ooune  of  Ueknology^  intended  to  give  a  knowledge  it  the  piinoipa]  arts 
and  their  processes,  lies  open  to  the  objection  already  nrged,  on  the  score  of  over- 
burthening  the  pupils  with  work.  Soch  knowledge,  tB  well  tB  that  of  physics 
and  chemistry,  would  be  of  service  in  after-life,  but  I  do  not  see  the  possibility  of 
teaching  it,  except  in  a  mere  outline,  in  a  short  course,  and  the  time  allotted 
appears  to  contemplate  something  more. 

Geography.  This  course  is  begun  with  physical  geography.  The  natural  and 
arUfiuial  divisicns  of  the  world  kSkm.  Then  the  physi^  and  political  geography 
of  Europe  is  taken  up.  The  course  of  the  upper  or  middle  burgher  sdiool  cdaas 
terminates  with  that  of  Germany,  and  especially  of  the  Mark  of  Brandenbuxgh, 
and  with  a  review  of  the  whole.  The  second  buigher  sohod  class  has  the  same 
course  with  the  middle  dass.  The  first  takes  up  mathematical  geomphy,  and 
reviews  physical  geography  more  minutely,  adding  a  knowledge  of  tiie  climate, 
productions,  commerce,  mannfiictnres,  &c.,  of  the  countries  studied.  Maps  are 
drawn,  as  an  exercise,  at  home.  This  geographical  course,  which  attaches  every 
other  part  of  the  information  to  physical  gecoraphy,  ^;»peared  to  me  next  in  its 
soocees  to  the  inductive  plan  already  desoribe£  It  is  much  facilitated  by  the  use 
of  raised  maps,  on  whicJi  the  natural  features  of  the  country  strike  the  eye  more 
forcible  than  on  a  common  map,  where,  if  the  physical  details  are  giTen,  the  names 
and  positions  of  the  placea,  the  boundaries,  &o.,  are  obaoured  by  them. 

The  course  of  Ais tory,  in  the  lower  classes,  is  like  that  in  the  other  schools. 
In  the  middle  dass  the  subject  is  reviewed,  and  the  history  of  Germany,  and 
especially  that  of  Prussia,  and  of  the  Mark  of  Brandenbnrgh  is  studied.  The 
second  luffher  burgher  school  daai  is  taught  an  outline  of  ancient  history,  of  that 
of  the  middle  ages,  and  of  later  times,  and  then  proceeds  to  the  history  of  Ger- 
many and  of  Brandenbnrgh.  In  the  nrst  chua,  tiie  history  of  Germany,  and  of 
modem  Burope  in  general,  is  continued. 

In  the  meehaniaU  braneUeM,  the  distribution  of  time  agrees  with  that  m  the 
other  schools,  except  in  the  number  of  hours  allotted  to  writing,  which  is  here 
twenty-eight,  and  in  the  Dorothean  school  but  sixteen.  Voau  mimic  is  taught 
by  ear  in  the  lower  classes,  and  by  note  in  the  upper. 

Phytical  education.  Tnere  is  an  mterval  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  the  middle 
of  the  morning,  during  which  the  pupils  are  free  to  take  exercise,  but  there  is  no 
regular  gymnastic  or  other  exercise  under  the  superintendence  of  the  teachers. 

It  is  obvious  from  what  has  been  presented,  that  the  elementary  instruction 
requires  raising  to  a  higher  level  than  at  present,  namely,  to  that  of  which  an 
example  haa  been  given  in  the  higher  elementary  school  of  Weissenfels.  That 
then  all  pupils  whose  circumstances  permit  them  to  devote  a  longer  time  to  edu- 
cation should  pass  to  other  schools,  of  a  kind  depending  upon  their  destination  in 
after-life,  as  determined  by  the  circumstances  of  their  parents  and  thdr  own 
talents.  The  tone  of  these  higher  sdiools  would,  it  appears,  require  to  be  varied 
aooordinff  to  the  wants  of  the  peculation  among  which  they  are  placed,  whether 
that  of  the  country,  of  small  towns,  or  of  cities.  In  the  cities,  it  has  been  seen 
that  one  dass  of  burgher  schools  required  is  provided,  and  others  will  be  described 
belonging  more  properly  to  a  higher  grade  of  instmotioo,  upon  the  province 
of  wUcl^  however,  these  latter  deddedly  trench.  An  example  of  a  systematic 
arrangement  ^propriate  to  a  city  is  afforded  by  the  burgher  school  of  Leipsic, 
presently  to  be  described.  Such  a  plan  would,  however,  be  inappropriate  to  a 
small  town,  where,  of  necessity,  several  schools  must  be  united  in  one.  In  this 
case,  it  would  require  care  to  avoid  the  union  of  incompatible  dasses  of  pupils, 
causing  mutual  losses  of  time,  and  giving  rise  to  defective  habits  of  study.  The 
same  teachen  should  fliTc  instruction  in  the  different  departmenti  of  the  school, 
in  the  same  or  kindred  subjects,  rather  than  to  unite  different  classes.  The  pnpQ 
preparing  for  the  gymnasium  should  not  be  called  upon  to  study  the  natural 
sciences  or  mathematics  which  he  will  pursue  there,  and  of  which  he  does  not 
feel  the  want  for  admission,  nor  the  student  who  is  to  enter  an  architectural, 
commercial,  or  trade  school,  the  classics  which  the  gymnaaial  student  requires  for 
his  admission. 

*  Br  Flsber  of  Breslaw. 
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Thomas  Shkrwin,  for  nearly  thirty  jeare  head  master  of  the  Eng- 
lish High  School  of  Boston,  was  bom  at  Westmoreland,  a  town  on 
the  banks  of  the  Connecticut,  in  New  Hampshire,  on  the  26th  of 
March,  1 799.  Hu  mother  died  when  he  was  seven  years  of  age,  and 
soon  after  this  sad  event  in  his  early  life,  he  was  placed  in  the  family 
of  a  respectable  phpician,  in  the  town  of  Temple,  where  he  remained 
for  seven  years.  This  proved  to  be  a  good  home  for  him.  His  ad- 
vantages for  schooling,  however,  were  limited,  being  only  such  as  the 
common  ^Mistrict  school  as  it  was"  afforded  during  the  winter 
months,  if  we  except  a  few  weeks'  of  attendance  at  a  private  school 
kept  by  Solomon  P.  Mills,  then  a  member  of  the  Dartmouth  College, 
but  at  a  subsequent  period,  principal  of  the  institution  over  which 
Mr.  Sherwin  now  presides. 

But  technical  schooling  is  not  the  only  means  of  education.  A 
farm  is  an  excellent  school  for  a  boy,  if  he  is  not  kept  too  closely  con- 
fined to  its  severe  lessons  in  hard  work.  Fortunately  for  young 
Sherwin,  the  kind  physician  with  whom  he  lived,  cultivated  a  small 
form,  in  connection  with  his  professional  practice,  when  his  poorer 
patients  often  paid  for  the  application  of  the  forceps  and  lancet,  by 
wielding  the  hoe  and  scythe.  Such  a  place  affi>rded  no  mean  advan- 
tages for  laying  the  foundation  of  a  sound  practical  education.  The 
boy  of  all  work,  now  in  the  medical  office,  now  in  the  field,  and  now 
in  the  saddle  scouring  the  town  to  collect  the  doctor^s  bills,  is  notun- 
fevorably  situated  for  obtaining  that  acquaintance  with  the  realities 
of  life,  and  the  habit  of  maniy  self-reliance  which  constitutes  the 
essential  basis  of  a  right  education. 

Having  enjoyed  the  training,  and  performed  with  fidelity  the  duties 
of  this  first  sphere  of  activity,  till  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  felt  that  it 
was  time  to  begin  to  look  about  himself  for  something  to  do  as  a  per- 
mauent  occupation.  To  the  boy  who  means  to  make  something  in 
the  world,  and  who  feels  that  he  has  every  thing  to  do  for  himself 
this  is  usually  an  anxious,  and  always  a  critical,  period.  The  ques- 
tion was  not  decided  at  once.  In  the  meantime  he  sojourns  for  a  few 
months,  under  the  immediate  care  of  his  father,  at  New  Ipwich,  N* 
H.,  near  the  Academy,  since  amply  endowed  by  the  Appleton  fiunily 
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and  known  by  its  name.  We  see  now  how  the  boy  was  &ther  to  the 
man,  for  he  does  not  wait  a  day  in  idleness  for  something  to  turn  up. 
At  once  he  takes  his  seat  in  the  academy,  and  applies  himself  to  the 
problems  in  Adams'  Arithmetic  and  the  rules  in  Murray's  Grammar. 
Though  desirous  of  improving  every  opportunity  for  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge,  his  taste  for  learaing  was  but  partially  developed,  and 
the  bright  hope  of  one  day  rising  to  an  intellectual  pursuit,  had  not 
yet  dawned  upon  his  youthful  vision.  Nor  was  the  formal,  routine 
instruction  which  he  there  received,  calculated  to  inspire  him  with  a 
love  of  study.  But  the  question — to  him  the  all-important  ques* 
tion — as  to  what  he  is  to  do  was  soon  decided.  The  work  of  the 
head  gave  place  to  the  work  of  the  hands,  and  he  was  apprenticed  to 
the  dothier's  trade,  in  Groton,  Mass.  This  trade  of  fulling,  dyeing 
and  dressing  the  products  of  the  domestic  loom,  has  now  almost 
ceased  to  exist  among  us ;  but  at  that  time,  the  country  being  at  war 
with  Great  Britain,  and  consequently  deprived  of  the  usual  supply  of 
foreign  cloths,  and  while  the  woolen  mill  was  unknown  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  it  was  important  and  remunerating. 

The  '*  ten  hour  system"  had  not  been  heard  of^  and  the  pressure 
of  business  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  make  long  days.  He  had 
few  leisure  hours,  but  those  were  well  employed.  His  indenture  pro- 
vided that  he  should  have  eight  weeks  of  schoolbg  in  each  winter, 
and  his  growing  desire  for  improvement,  prompted  him  to  exact  every 
hour  ^  nominated  in  the  bond."  As  the  germs  of  his  character  be- 
gan to  unfold  themselves,  it  is  not  strange  that  some  of  his  instructors 
discovered  in  the  courteous,  consciencious,  clear-headed  young  appren- 
tice, the  elements  of  a  superior  man,  and  Aicouraged  him  to  seek  a 
higher  education  than  the  common  school  afforded.  Three  of  the 
district  school  teachers  who  taught  in  the  school  when  he  attended, 
were  men  of  some  capacity,  and  subsequentiy  rose  to  considerable 
eminence.  Rev.  Levi  Leonard,  D.D.,  late  of  Dublin,  N.  H.,  was  one 
of  them.  This  teacher  led  him  to  see  with  delight  that  arithmetic 
was  a  science  as  well  as  an  art  Being  already  the  best  scholar  in 
the  school,  he  was,  of  course,  highly  commended  by  these  teachers. 
Thus  a  school  district  reputation  is  achieved, — a  small  thing  in  itself^ 
but  important  in  its  consequences.  It  greatiy  stimulated  his  youthful 
ambition,  and  we  see  plainly  how  in  this  case, 

"^  Fame  it  the  spur  that  the  oleer  aprit  doth  niae." 
Under  such  influences  the  apprentice  gradually  awoke  to  the  life 
of  the  mind,  and  the  aspiration  for  a  collegiate,  education  became  a 
controlling  motive.  Some  old  Latin  books  were  procured  and  studied 
without  a  teacher.  The  Latin  Grammar  was  learned  while  tending  the 
dressing  machine,  as  Burritt  learned  his  Greek  Grammar  at  the  forge. 
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Though,  then  and  alwajs  loving  and  respecting  manual  labor,  he 
eame  at  length  to  feel  tliat  the  handicraft  which  had  been  choeen  in 
boyhood,  was  not  to  be  his  vocation.  No  sooner,  therefore,  was  his 
apprenticeship  terminated,  after  a  service  of  nearly  seven  yean,  than 
he  enters  as  an  apprentice  upon  another  work  which  is  to  be  the  great 
task  of  his  life.  He  is  now  near  his  majority.  A  year  and  a  half  of 
close  api^ication,  in  teaching  district  schools  in  Harvard,  Mass.,  and 
elsewhere,  and  in  studying  at  the  academies  in  New  Ipswich  and  Gro- 
ton,  are  passed,  and  he  enters  Harvard  College  in  1821,  whence  he 
was  graduated  among  the  first  scholars  of  his  class  in  1825. 

Wholly  dependent  upon  his  own  exertions  for  support,  he  found  it 
necessary  u>  teach  a  winter  school  each  year  of  his  college  course. 
Not  only  the  vacation,  but  a  part  of  term  time  was  thus  occupied. 
By  this  means  he  was  kept  in  training  for  the  profession  to  which  he 
was  unconsciously  tending.  From  the  outset,  his  success  in  the  school- 
room was  unquestionable.  Even  in  this  first  period  of  his  experience, 
he  exhibited  the  rudiments  of  all  those  excellencies  as  an  instructor 
by  which  he  is  now  distinguished.  He  taught  his  pupils  to  think, 
and  he  was  never  satisfied  unless  they  understood  what  they  under- 
took to  learn.  At  one  time,  having  a  class  in  astronomy,  he  con- 
structed a  globe  for  their  use,  and  thus  while  teaching  a  branch  of 
science,  teaching  also  the  greater  lesson  of  conquering  all  difficulties. 

It  is  gready'to  Mr.  Sherwin's  credit,  that  notwithstanding  the  dis- 
advantages under  which  he  labored,  he  came  out  of  college  with  an 
excellent  standing  as  a  scholar.  Having  taught  the  Lexington  Acad- 
emy for  a  year  after  his  graduation,  he  received  a  gratifying  testimo- 
nial of  the  high  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  by  the  government 
of  the  college,  in  an  invitation  to  take  a  tutorship  in  mathematics, 
which  was  accepted.  Having  discharged  the  duties  of  this  office  ac- 
ceptably for  a  year,  he  resigned  it,  though  solicited  to  retain  it.  For 
two  years  he  had  been  &vorably  situated  for  improvement  While 
engaged  in  the  instruction  of  oUiers  in  the  higher  branches,  he  ap- 
plied himself  diligently  in  advancing  his  own  scholarship.  The  culti- 
vated cirele  in  which  he  moved  while  tutor,  no  doubt,  increaeed  his 
love  for  intellectual  pursuits.  As  yet,  however,  he  had  had  no  clear 
aim  as  to  a  profession.  He  had  given  some  attention  to  the  study  of 
the  law,  which,  doubtiess,  did  something  '*  to  quicken  and  invigorate 
his  understanding,"  but  though  pleased  with  its  theory,  as  a  mind  of  a 
judicial  cast  like  his  could  not  fail  to  be,  its  practice  did  not  seem  in- 
viting enough  to  fix  his  choice  upon  it.  At  that  time,  in  consequence 
of  the  great  railway  epoch  which  had  just  begun,  the  business  of  en- 
gineering was  rapidly  rising  into  importance.  His  thorough  ao* 
quaintance  with  mathematical  sdence,  and  his  practical  turn  of  mindi 
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were  well  calculated  to  insure  eucoess  in  this  pursuit^  and  he  entered 
upon  it  with  zeal.  His  first  practice  was  under  Col.  Laomi  Baldwin, 
at  the  Na?7  Yard  in  Portsmouth  and  Charlestown.  He  then  com- 
menced the  first  survey  for  the  Providence  railroad,  in  connection 
with  James  Haywood.  But  after  a  few  months*  suooeasful  practice 
which  seemed  to  give  promise  of  raipid  advancement  to  eminence  in 
the  profession,  a  severe  illness,  induced  by  exposures  and  hardships 
in  the  business,  compelled  him  to  relinquish  it 

He  was  now  in  his  twenty-eighth  year.  In  the  highest  and  best 
sense  of  the  word,  his  life  had  been  a  success.  Every  thing  he  had 
undertaken,  he  had  done  well.  A  masterly  thoroughness  marked 
eveiy  work  to  which  he  put  his  hand.  Fidelity  to  duty  was  his  guid- 
ing priuciple.  By  patient  perseverance,  he  had  achieved  a  liberal 
culture  of  mind  and  character.  He  had  made  himself  a  man  of  the 
best  type,  intellectually  and  morally.  He  had  laboriously  prepared 
himself  for  a  life  of  usefulness,  and  just  as  he  had  begun  to  feel  that 
he  had  found  his  sphere  of  activity,  his  expectations  were  cut  off. 
The  pulmonary  symptoms  which  followed  the  acute  attack,  were  such 
as  to  lead  him  to  expect  an  early  termination  of  his  life.  But  he 
could  not  be  idle.  He  resolved  to  devote  the.  portion  of  life  which 
might  be  spared  to  him,  to  the  business  of  teaching.  W4th  this  ob- 
ject in  view,  he  opened  a  private  school  in  Boston.  He  thus  patiently 
and  courageously  put  on  the  harness  in  which  he  expected  soon  to 
fall.  How  little  did  he  then  dream,  when  commencing  that  school 
with  but  one  pupil,  that  he  was  entering  upon  the  career  for  which 
all  his  antecedents  had  been  a  fit  preparation,  and  in  which  he  was 
destined  to  furnish  the  noblest  example  of  his  day !  Scarcely  a  year 
had  been  occupied  in  this  private  academy,  which  soon  became  re- 
munerative, when  he  was  solicited  to  take  the  post  of  sub-master  in 
,  the  Boston  English  High  School,  which  was  then  under  the  master- 
jQ^  j  ship  of  Mr.  Milt,  a  teacher  of  singular  accomplishments,  who  had 
/  been  his  instructor  in  childhood,  and  subsequently  his  tutor  in  ool- 
/  lege.  This  place  he  accepted,  and  entered  upon  its  duties  in  1828. 
/  Here  he  had  still  another  apprenticeship  to  serve — a  fortunate  one, 
f  too,  as  each  of  the  preceding  had  been — often  years  under  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  teachers  that  America  has  produced. .  On  the  re- 
signation of  the  principal,  in  1838,  Mr.  Sherwin  was  elected  to  the 
place  by  an  unanimous  vote,  and  he  has  held  it  to  the  present  time, 
with  constantly  increasing  reputation,  and  constantly  increasing  merit 
His  official  title  is  Master,  and  in  this  case  the  title  has  a  meaning. 
He  19  a  master,  not  indeed  in  the  sense  of  tyrant  or  despot,  nor  merely 
in  that  of  chief  or  head  of  an  institution,  but  he  is  a  master  in  the 
sense  of  one  eminently  skilled  in  his  profession — a  master  of  his  bus- 
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iness.  Let  the  young  and  aspiring  teacher  remember  that  this  true 
master  terved  up  to  his  mastership. 

The  English  High  School  in  Boston,  was  established  by  the  town, 
in  1821,  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  young  men,  not  intended  for  a 
college  course,  with  the  means  of  obtaining  such  an  education  in  the 
higher  English  branches,  and  in  some  of  the  modem  languages,  as 
should  fit  them  for  higher  departinents  of  commercial,  manufacturing, 
and  mechanical  business.  The  prescribed  course  of  study  is  arranged 
.for  three  years,  with  the  privilege  of  an  advanced  course  of  one  year, 
embracing  the  French  and  Spanish  languages,  physics,  mathematics, 
pure  and  applied,  mental  and  moral  science,  rhetoric,  general  history, 
and  ancient  geography. .  For  youths  not  destined  for  learned  profes- 
sions, the  training  imparted  here  is,  probably,  quite  equal  to  that 
afforded  by  any  of  our  colleges,  and  the  tuition  being  free  to  all  resi- 
dents of  the  city,  it  is  emphatically  the  people's  college. 

This  is  the  institution  to  which  Mr.  Sherwin  has  already  devoted 
more  than  thirty  years  of  his  life,  having  occupied  the  post  of  princi- 
pal for  twenty -two  years.  His  evident  fitness  for  the  duties  of  such  a 
place  drew  him  into  it ;  and  from  the  beginning  of  his  service  in  it,  his 
influence  and  his  reputation  have  steadily  risen  together.  His  ex- 
treme modesty  has  claimed  no  credit  He  has  been  content  to  do  his 
duty,  caring  only  for  that  &me  which  follows,  not  ibr  that  which  is 
sought  Such  a  man  is  rarely  appredated  fully  in  his  own  day.  The 
life  of  such  a  man  is  a  study  which  will  richly  reward  any  one, 
especially  the  teacher. 

The  writer  of  this  sketch  has  had  ample  oppoKunides  for  observ- 
in'g  his  professional  life,  and  he  has  found  him  thorough  and  practical 
in  all  his  methods ;  paternal,  yet  firm  in  his  discipline ;  placing  the 
development  of  character  above  mere  scholarship,  and  yet  demand- 
ing high  scholarship,  in  both  respects  furnishing  in  himself  a  model 
worthy  ^f  imitation;  neglecting  no  essential  branch,  and  pushing 
none  into  undue  prominence ;  while  imparting  knowledge  from  his 
copious  storehouse  of  learning,  so  imparting  it  as  to  stimulatis  the  de- 
sire for  more,  and  lead  his  pupils  into  the  path  of  self-culture ;  and  ad- 
ministering the  (ffairs  of  the  school  with  such  justice,  such  kind&ess 
and  such  courtesy!  as'to  win  the  affection  of  his  pupils  and  co-laborers. 
These,  in  general  terms,  are  some  of  Ihe  characteristics  by  which  he 
has  at  length  risen^  his  present  eminence,  and  come  to  merit  the 
titie  of  the  representative  American  public  school  teacher. 

There  is  no  room  here  for  details,  but  there  is  one  element  in  his 

theory  of  education  which  is  too  important  to  be  wholly  omitted.     It 

is  his  thorough  conviction  of  the  superior  utility  of  a  fbw  branches 

thoroughly  mastered,  over  an  extended  courBO  superficially  studied. 

30 
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Hence,  in  his  practice  be  baa  acted  in  the  spirit  of  the  maxima  '*  Mvl- 
turn  nan  mulia.^  He  has  steadily  set  his  fiAce  against  the  teDdenc7 
which  has  been  too  prevalent,  to  introduce  into  schools  for  youth,  a 
multitudinous  array  of  those  studies  which  have  been  called  the 
osoplues  and  ologies.  He  has  aimed  at  thoroughness  and  depth  of 
culture,  ratlier  than  an  extensive  show  of  top  dressing.  The  results 
of  his  system  fully  justify  its  wisdom.  The  High  School  pupils  who 
have  completed  the  course,  are  among  the  brightest  ornaments  of  the 
city.  It  was  in  reference  to  the  thoroughness  of  the  teaching  ia  the 
High  School,  that  Tillinghast  said  West  Point  was  the  be^t  place  in 
the  country  to  get  an  education,  and  the  High  School  in  Boston  the 
next 

Besides  his  direct  labors  as  a  teacher,  be  has  rendered  much  valu- 
able service  to  the  cause  of  education  and  of  science.  In  1830,  the 
American  Institute  of  Instruction  was  established  by  teachers  and 
friends  of  education,  to  promote  the  cause  of  popular  education 
by  diffusing  useful  knowledge  concerning  it.  Mr.  Sherwin  was  one 
of  the  originators  of  this  parent  educational  association,  for  nearly 
thirty  years  has  been  one  of  its  working  officers,  and  was  its  presi- 
dent for  the  years  1853  and  1854.  In  1834,  he  delivered  a  lecture 
before  it  on  " Teaching  mathematics ;"  and  in  1848,  on  ^Example 
in  Teaching,"  a  subject  which  his  own  professional  life  admirably 
illustrates.  At  the  annual  meeting  in  1856,  he  presented  an  able  and 
elaborate  paper  on  the  **  Relative  advantages  of  Scientific  and  Classi- 
cal Studies,"  which  was  published  in  the  Institute  volume  for  the  year. 

Mr.  Sherwin  was  one  of  the  foremost  in  the  work  of  organizing  the 
Massachusetts  State  Teachers'  Association,  in  1 845.  He  was  its  fiat 
vice-president,  and  third  president.  He  has  delivered  several  valua- 
ble lectures  before  it,  and  he  has  never  shrunk  from  any  labor  which 
its  interests  have  demanded. 

In  1847,  this  association  undertook  to  establish  a  purely  educational 
journal  as  its  organ,  the  first  project  of  the  kind  attempted  in  this 
country.  The  result  of  the  enterprise,  was  the  publication  of  the 
'*  McusachiMetts  Teacher^  which  has  now  reached  its  thirteenth  vol- 
ume, and  which  has  exerted  a  powerful  influence  for  the  promotion 
of  sound  education,  not  only  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  but  ebe- 
where,  as  it  is  read,  more  or  less  in  nearly  every  state  in  the  Union. 
As  one  of  the  original  editors,  and  a  member  of  the  publishing  com- 
mittee who  had  in  charge  its  business  affairs,  Mr.  Sherwin  contributed 
very  materially  to  its  success,  in  the  face  of  many  discouraging  obsta- 
cles. For  a  number  of  years,  at  intervals,  be  was  a  member  of  the 
editorial  corps.  For  several  years  past,  he  has  had  charge  of 
the  mathematical  department 
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He  was  eirly  elected  a  member  of  the  Amerioan  Academf  of  Arts 
and  Sdences.  He  haa  written  two  original  mathematical  works,  hia 
<"  JSZnneiat  ^  Algdura;*  and  hia  *"  Commtm,  School  AlgAfo^  both 
excellent  worka  of  their  dasa ;  and  in  connection  with  Mr.  Millsi  he 
prepared  for  pnUication  a  Taluable  volume  of  mathematical  tablet.    . 

Nothing  which  we  can  write  would  afford  the  reader  as  good  an 
idea  of  the  motiTCs  and  aims,  and  of  the  earnestness  of  purpose  which 
have  characterised  his  professional  career,  as  a  brief  article  from  hia 
pen,  in  the  firet  number  of  the  ^  MfumUkuMeiU  Teaehet^*  which  he 
edited,  and  which  we  quote  entire. 
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Amiaat  aU  the  difliciillaei  with  which  the  instroolor  has  to  oontend,  tiiere  is 
aaneh  to  alleTiate  his  burdens,  mooh  to  cheer  him  in  his  troubles  and  perplezitie«| 
much  to  enooonge  him  in  his  exertions.  Tmoy  he  Is  subject  to  the  contempt  or 
the  ignorant  sristoent,  the  contumely  of  the  purse-proud  miUionuire,  and  the  ne|^ 
lect  of  the  ambitious  politician.  He  can  rarely  aspire  to  the  honors  of  office,  or  to 
the  ease  and  luxuries  of  wealth.  Bui,  at  such  apparently  disheartenlnff  circum- 
stances, sound  philcoophy  and  genuine  philanthropy  only  smile.-^There  is  a 
luxury  in  doing  good,  which  abundantly  compensates  for  many  deprirations. 


Hie  principal  enemies  against  which  the  instructor  has  to  combat,  are  Tioe  and 
ignorance.  He  is,  therefore,  neter  called  upon  to  battle  in  an  unjust  cause.  Ha 
never  has  to  defend  the  wrong  in  opposition  to  the  right,  and  ms  meet  efficient 
weapon  are  bloodless  arrows.  Aloof  from  the  turmoils  of  political  strife,  beyond 
the  influence  of  that  moot  bewitdiing  and  roost  deceitftii  of  syrens,  ambiticB  fer  po- 
litical distinciion,  and  rarely  jaundiced  by  inordinate  thirst  for  g«M,  he  is  compar- 
atively remoTed  from  the  temptations  to  which  some  other  cltsirB  of  men  are 
exposed.  The  legitimate  obieet  of  his  exertions,  the  and  of  his  proper  aspiratioui^ 
is,  to  impart  and  dcYolope  tnegood  and  the  true,  to  repress  aud  correct  the  evil 
and  the  false,  to  make  mankina  wiser,  purer,  truer,  holier.  What  a  glorious  goal 
ibr  ambitkin,  purified  from  iti  gross  ana  poisonous  elements  T 

The  materials,  too,  phoed  in  the  teacher^s  handa— what  are  they  T  Immortal 
minds,  in  their  nascent  and  most  |diant  state,  ready  to  be  molded  into  forms  of 
undying  beauty  and  perfection,  or  distorted  into  shapes  of  hideous  and  CTer-dariag 
ugliness.  Hie  sculptor  feshk>ns  the  inanimate  marble  into  the  ''oounierfeit  pre- 
sentment"  of  a  man,  while  ho  who  converti  an  ignorant  and  vicious  child  into  a 
well-informed  and  virtuous  citiaen,  creates,  it  may  be  said,  the  real  man  himaelf. 
The  instructions,  admonitiona,  and  exhortationa  of  the  clergy  man,  too  often  fell  in- 
effeotively  upon  ihe  indurated  heart  of  the  adult,  and  not  unfrequently  are  too  gen- 
eral and  comprehensive  to  reach  the  feeble  understanding  of  the  young.  But  tho 
intelligent  kind-heaHed,  and  devoted  teacher  can  adapt  his  instructioBS  to  tho 
comprehension  and  affiictwns  of  his  tender  and  flexible  change.  Here,  then,  b  a 
field  worthy  of  the  highest  eflforti  of  the  wisest  and  most  skiUful  husbandman. 

Bendca,  how  cheering  to  tho  teacher  are  the  subsequent  success  and  respeda- 
bility  of  hb  pupils.  To  possess  sensible  evidence  that  we  have  been  instrumental 
in  sending  out  into  the  world  men  and  women  who  are  an  ornament  to  their  coun- 
try and  a  l>l«»lng  to  their  race,  ia  aurely  no  slight  compensation  for  the  anxieties 
we  may  have  su&red,  the  toib  we  may  have  endured,  and  the  patience  and  per- 
severance we  may  have  exercised.  Tb  feel  that  we  have  resDued  even  one  indi- 
vidual from  a  life  of  ignonnee  and  Tice,  or  from  an  ignominioos  or  prematara 
death,  b  more  true  and  lasting  glory  than  to  have  won  a  crown.  And  then  the 
gratitude  cherished  by  hb  pupHa  throughout  life,  toward  a  feithftal  and  capable  hi- 
struotor,  comes  to  hb  heart  like  refreshing  dew-drops. 

Finally,  the  teacher's  vocation  b  becoming  more  and  mora  highhr  apprecbled  ; 
and  he  himself,  aa  he  improves  in  character  and  knowledge,  and  fblfins  more 
feithftdly  and  efficiently  the  sacred  charge  intnaited  to  him,  attains  to  increased 
lespeot,  and  a  higher  remuneration  for  hb  services. 

With  snoh  motives  to  cheerfldneas  and  energetic  exertion,  let  no  teacher  da- 
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•pair ;  let  none  daspiM  or  dight  hit  eaUing ;  for  even  tlie  hnmUe  and  olMcnre 
guide  of  the  lowest  grade  of  ohildreD,  may  be  aooompUshing  the  true  purpoeee  of 
£fe  Cur  more  perfectly,  than  he  who  rides  victorious  over  conquered  nations,  or  he 
who  sits  in  jeweled  majesty,  aorereign  over  the  riohcat  and  broadest  domains. 

Mr.  Sherwin  wrote  an  admirable  ardcle  for  the  first  volume  of  the 
^  Maisachu9ett8  Teacher^^  entitled  ^  How  shall  a  Teacher  keep  him- 
self Young  ?"  We  can  now  see  plainly  the  significance  of  that  paper. 
We  can  put  full  confidence  in  its  views,  since  the  writer  has  now 
proved  that  he  knows  how  to  keep  himself  young.  His  sympathies 
with  the  young  are  still  fresh.  There  is  nothing  antiquated  about 
him.  He  exhibits  the  remarkable  phenomenon  of  a  teacher  at  the 
age  of  sixty,  who  combines  with  the  wisdom  and  experience  of  age, 
the  buoyancy  and  vigor  of  youth,  like  the  tropical  fruit-tree  bearing 
upon  itB  branches  at  the  same  time  the  ripened  fruit  and  the  opening 
blossoms. 

Thus  he  has  labored,  manfully  making  the  moat  and  the  best  of 
everything,  steadily  cultivating  and  improving  his  own  mind  and 
character,  and  doing  what  he  could  for  the  improvement  of  the  lot 
of  others.  In  his  whole  career  he  has  served  and  adorned  the  came 
of  the  public  school  teacher,  of  which  clasa,  more  than  any  living 
man,  in  active  service,  he  is  now  justly  regarded  as  the  representative 
and  head. 

We  have  attempted  to  present  nothing  more  than  his  life  as  a  teach- 
er, but  in  conclusion,  it  is  proper  to  say  that  his  life  has  been  equally 
praiseworthy  in  all  the  other  relations  he  has  sustained,  as  son, 
brother,  husbandi  father,  citizen,  and  friend. 
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William  Gowpkb,*  the  most  popular  poet  of  bb  generation  and 
the  'best  of  English  letter-writers  was  the  son  of  Rer.  John  Gowper, 
D.D^  rector  of  Great  Barkhampetead,  Herts,  and  was  bora  at  the 
parsonage  house  in  1781.  His  mother  died  when  he  was  six  yean 
old,  and  her  sweet  presence,  and  his  happy  childhood,  he  has  em- 
balmed forever  in  the  **  Lines**  suggested  by  his  mother's  pictore,  a 
gift  from  his  cousin  later  in  life. 

«Ohtlittiliowll|MlUKilui|«M«l    UfehHpMiM 
Whb  me  but  loiichlx  since  I  besrd  Uiee  liat. 
Tboee  Hpc  are  thtae^Uix  own  tweet  mile  I  see, 
Hm  Bene  ttiat  oft  In  eblUliood  eolnced  me ; 
Voice  onl7  Ikik,  elee  bow  diiUnct  Uiey  lej, 
*  Grieve  not,  mj  cbtid,  cbeae  eU  tby  feen  away  t* 

My  motber  t  wben  I  leera'd  that  thoo  wa«  deed» 
Bkj,  waat  tbo«  conecioaa  of  tbe  teen  I  abedl 
I  benrd  tbe  bell  toU'd  on  tby  burial  day, 
I  saw  tbe  bcarm  tbat  bore  tbee  eiow  awaf. 
And,  tuminf  from  mx  nunKry  window,  drew 
Sl  loof,  lonf  aifb,  and  wcpc  a  kM  adiett! 
But  was  it  sucb  1— It  was.— Wbere  tbou  art  font. 
Adieus  and  lertwella  are  a  sound  unknown. 
Bfaj  I  but  meet  tliee  on  tbat  peacciU  sbore, 
Tbe  paitinf  word  sball  pass  mj  Ups  no  more  I 
Thx  maidens,  grieved  tbemsehrcs  at  my  concern, 
Oft  fSTe  me  promlee  of  tby  quick  return. 
Wbat  ardently  I  wUi*d,  I  lonf  belleTed, 
And,  disappointed  still,  was  stiU  decelTsd. 
By  expectation  every  day  beguiled. 
Dupe  of  to-norrow  even  from  a  cbikL 
Tbus  many  a  sad  to-morrow  came  and  went. 
Till,  all  my  stock  of  Infant  sorrows  spent, 
I  learnM  at  kM  aubmisBion  to  my  lot, 
But,  tbouf b  I  lem  deplored  tbee,  ne'er  foifot. 

Wbere  once  we  dwelt  our  name  Is  beard  no  mora. 
Cblldren  not  thine  bave  trod  my  nursery  ioor. 
And  wbere  tbe  gardener  Robin,  day  by  day» 
Drew  me  to  scbool  along  tbe  public  way, 
DeHgbtcd  with  my  banMe  ooncb,  and  wrapp'd 
In  scarlet  mantle  warm,  and  ▼eWet<app*d, 
*T1s  now  become  a  bistory  little  known, 
Hist  once  we  call'd  tbe  pastoral  bouss  our  own. 
Sbort-livcd  pomession  I  but  the  record  lair, 
Tbat  memory  keeps  of  all  tby  kindnem  there, 
Still  ontliTes  many  a  ttorm,  thai  has  effaeed 
A  thousand  other  themes  lesa  deeply  traced. 
Thy  nightly  visits  to  my  chamber  made. 
That  thou  micht'st  know  me  safe  and  wannfy  Mtfr 

•  This  sketch  is  taken  substantially  from  TImb's  «  Sthoai'daft  ^  Smimtmt  Mnu*' 
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Thy  mornlof  boontiM  en  I  left  mj  lione» 

The  biaeuU,  or  eonfecUonery  plam ; 

The  fra(rant  waters  ou  mj  cheeks  bestow 'd 

By  thy  owd  hand,  till  freeh  they  shooe  and  f  low'd : 

Ail  this,  and  more  endearing  still  than  all, 

Thy  constant  flow  of  love,  that  knew  no  fiiU, 

Ne'er  rooghen'd  by  those  cataracts  and  breaks. 

That  humor  interposed  too  often  makes ; 

All  this  stiU  legible  in  memory's  page, 

And  still  to  be  so  to  my  latest  age, 

Adds  joy  to  duty,  makes  me  glad  to  pay 

Such  honors  to  thee  as  my  numbers  may 

Perhaps  a  frail  memorial,  but  sincere, 

Not  scorn'd  in  heaven,  though  little  noticed  here." 

In  the  year  of  his  mother's  death,  he  was,  as  he  himself  describes 
it,  ^  taken  from  the  narsery,  and  from  the  immediate  care  of  a  most 
indulgent  mother,''  and  sent  out  of  his  father's  house  to  a  considerable 
school  kept  by  a  Dr.  Pitman,  at  Market-street  Here  for  two  years 
he  suffered  much  from  ilKtreatment  by  his  rough  companions :  his 
sensibility  and  delicate  health  were  the  objects  of  their  cruelty  and 
ridicule;  and  one  boy  so  relentlessly  persecuted  him  that  he  was 
expelled,  and  Cowper  was  removed  from  the  school.  Cowper  retained 
in  late  years  a  painful  recollection  of  the  terror  with  which  this  boy 
inspired  him.  ''His  savage  treatment  to  me,^  he  says,  "impressed 
such  a  dread  of  his  figure  on  my  mind,  that  I  well  remember  being 
afraid  to  lift  my  eyes  upon  him  higher  than  his  knees ;  and  that  I 
knew  him  better  by  his  shoe-buckle  than  by  any  other  part  of  his 
dress."  To  the  brutality  of  this  boy's  character,  and  the  general 
impression  left  upon  Cowper's  mind  by  the  tyranny  he  had  under- 
gone at  Dr.  Pitman's,  may  be  traced  Cowper's  prejudice  against  the 
whole  system  of  public  education,  so  forcibly  expressed  in  his  poem 
called  ^^  Tirocinium  ;  or,  a  Review  of  Schools," 

About  this  time  Cowper  was  attacked  with  an  inflammation  in  the 
eyes,  and  was  placed  in  the  house  of  an  oculist,  where  he  remained 
two  years,  and  was  but  imperfectly  cured. 

At  the  end  of  this  time,  at  the  age  of  ten,  he  was  removed  to 
Westminster  School.  The  sudden  change  from  the  isolation  of  the 
oculist's  house  to  the  activity  of  a  large  public  school,  and  the  collis- 
ion with  its  variety  of  characters  and  tempers,  helped  to  feed  and 
foster  the  moods  of  dejection  to  which  Cowper  was  subject  His 
constitutional  despondency  was  deepened  by  his  sense  of  solitude  in 
being  surrounded  by  strangers ;  and  thus,  thrown  in  upon  himself 
he  took  refuge  in  brooding  over  his  spiritual  condition.  This  tenden- 
cy had  first  manifested  itself  at  Dr.  Pitman's  school,  and  next  at 
Westminster.  Passing  one  evening  through  St.  Margaret's  church- 
yard, he  saw  a  light  glimmering  at  a  distance  from  the  lantern  of  a 
grave-digger,  who,  as  Cowper  approached,  threw  up  a  skull  that  struck 
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him  on  the  leg.  ''This  little  incident,'*  he  obeervea,  ''was  an  alarm 
to  Toj  conscience ;  for  the  event  may  be  remembered  among  the  best 
religious  documents  I  received  at  Westminster.**  He  sought  hope 
in  religious  consolations,  and  then  hopelessly  abandoned  theu) ;  and 
he  was  struck  with  lowness  of  spiritB,  and  intimations  of  a  consump- 
tive habit,  which  the  watchful  sympathies  of  home  might  possibly 
have  averted  or  subdued. 

Nevertheless,  Cowper  appears  to  have  been  sufficiently  strong  and 
healthy  to  excel  at  cricket  and  football;  and  he  persevered  so  suc- 
cessfully in  his  studies,  that  he  stood  in  high  favor  with  the  master 
for  his  scholarship.  Looking  back  many  years  afterward  on  this 
part  of  his  life,  he  only  regretted  the  lack  of  his  religious  instruction. 
Latin  and  Greek,  he  complains,  were  all  that  he  acquired.  The  duty 
of  the  school-boy  absorbed  every  other,  with  the  single  exception  of 
the  periodical  preparations  for  confirmation,  to  which  we  find  this 
interesting  testimony  in  his  Letters: 

"  That  I  may  do  joatice  to  the  plaoe  of  my  edooslion,  I  moat  relate  ooe  mark 
of  religioQa  diaeipline,  whieh,  in  my  time,  waa  obaerved  at  Weatmioater ;  I  mean 
the  patna  which  Dr.  Nichola  took  to  prepare  na  Ibr  eonfirmatioD.  The  old  man. 
aeqaitted  himaelf  of  thia  doty  like  ooe  who  had  a  deep  aense  of  ila  importanoe ; 
and  I  believe  moat  of  na  were  atniok  by  hia  manner,  and  affeoted  by  hia  ex- 
hortationa." 

Cowper  translated  twenty  of  Vinny  Bourne's  poems  into  English, 
and  his  allusions  to  his  old  favorite  usher  of  the  fifth  form  at  West- 
minster are  frequent* 

'*  I  remember  (aaya  Cowper)  aeeing  the  Dake  of  RiohmoDd  aet  fire  to  Vinny'a 
greaay  locka,  and  box  hia  eara  to  pot  it  oot  again.'*  And  again  writing  to  Mr. 
Roae,  Cowper  aa^ra :  *'  I  ahal!  have  great  pleaaare  in  taking  now  and  then  a  peep 
at  my  old  friend,  VinceDt  Bourne ;  the  neateat  of  all  men  in  hia  veraifioation, 
though,  when  I  waa  onder  hia  oaherthip  at  Weataainater,  the  moat  alovenly  in 
hia  peraon.  Ue  waa  ao  inattentive  to  hia  boya,  and  ao  indifferent  whether  they 
brought  good  or  bad  ezeroiaea,  or  none  at  all,  that  he  aeemed  determined,  aa 
he  waa  the  beat,  ao  he  ahonld  be  the  laat,  Latin  poet  of  the  Weotminater  line; 
a  plot,  which  I  believe  he  exerciaed  very  aoeceaafully ;  fbr  I  hare  not  heard  cf 
any  one  who  haa  at  all  deaerved  to  be  oompared  with  him.''  Et en  in  the  time 
of  hia  laat  illneoa,  we  find  that  Cowper^  dreary  thoughta  wore,  for  the  moment, 
oharmed  away  by  the  poema  of  hia  old  &vorite,  Vinoent  Bourne. 

*  Vincent  or  Vinnj  Boarne,  the  elegant  Lntin  poet  and  oaher  of  We«tmlnisler  School, 
where  he  wm  educated,  died  In  1747.  Cowper  haa  left  alao  thla  fetling  tribute  to  hia  old 
tutor  :— 

•*  I  loTe  Uke  memory  of  Vinny  Bourne.  I  think  him  a  better  Latin  poet  than  TlbaUua, 
Prrpertiu*.  Aotoniua,  or  anj  of  tha  writtra  la  A/4  way,  cjcecpt  Ovid,  and  not  at  all  Inf  >  i»  (s 
Aim.  *  *  *  *  It  la  not  common  to  meet  with  an  author  who  can  make  you  amile,  and  yet  at 
ni>body'a  expense ;  who  ia  always  entertaining,  and  yet  always  harmlesa;  and  who,  though 
always  elegant,  and  classical  in  a  degree  not  always  found  eren  in  the  claasica  themselTr«, 
charms  more  by  the  siropl  ciiy  sihI  playfulness  of  hia  ideaa  than  by  tha  neatuesa  and  purity 
of  hia  Terae :  yet  such  was  poor  Vinoy." 
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Bot  tlM  principal  thiof  i«,  the  rifht  eduettioa  of  700U1.— Plate. 

TJm  bMis  of  •very  tute  it,  tlie  odncetioo  of  the  yowagvDug.  LatrU 
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neOBIBBD,  BT  HIS  AF7BCTIONATB  rBIBMS, 

Olntf,  No9,  6, 1184.  WILUAM  COWFUU 


It  ia  not  fimii  hi*  foroi  in  which  we  trace 
Stren^  join*d  with  beaaty,  dignity  with  gnce, 
That  man,  the  master  of  this  globe,  deriires 
His  right  of  empire  over  all  that  lives. 
That  form,  indeed,  the  associate  of  a  mind 
Vaiit  in  its  powers,  ethereal  in  its  kind. 
That  form,  the  labour  of  Almighty  akill. 
Framed  for  the  service  of  a  freebom  will, 
Asserts  precedence,  and  bespeaks  control. 
But  Iwrrows  all  its  grandeur  from  the  soul. 
Hers  is  the  state,  the  splendour,  and  the  throne, 
An  intellectual  kingdom,  all  her  own. 
For  her  the  memory  611s  her  ample  page 
With  truths  pour'd  down  from  every  distant  nge ; 
For  her  anuisses  an  unbounded  store. 
The  wisdom  of  great  nations,  now  no  more; 
Though  laden,  not  encomber'd  with  her  spoil ; 
Laborious,  yet  unconscious  of  her  toil ; 
When  copiously  supplied,  then  most  enlarged ;  . 
Still  to  be  fed,  and  not  to  be  surcliarged. 
For  her  the  Fancy,  roving  unconfined, 
The  present  muse  of  every  pensive  mind. 
Works  magic  wonders,  adds  a  brighter  hue 
To  nature*s  scenes  than  Nature  erer  knew. 
At  her  command  winds  rise  and  waters  roar, 
Again  she  lays  them  slumbering  on  the  shore ; 
With  flower  and  fruit  the  wilderness  supplies, 
Or  bids  the  rocks  in  ruder  pomp  arise. 
For  her  the  Judgment,  umpire  in  the  strife 
That  Grace  and  Nnture  have  to  wage  through  life, 
Quick-sighted  arbiter  of  good  and  ill. 
Appointed  sage  preceptor  to  the  Will, 


*  In  this  poem  the  author  would  be  very  sorry  to  stand  suspected  of  having  aimed  his  cen- 
sure  at  any  particular  school.  His  objections  are  such  as  naturally  apply  themseires  to 
fKhooIs  in  general.  If  there  were  not,  as  for  the  moat  part  there  is,  willftil  neglect  in  thoee 
who  managa  them,  and  an  omiaston  even  of  such  discipline  as  they  are  snseeptible  of,  the 
objects  are  yet  too  numerous  for  minute  attention :  and  the  aching  hearts  of  ten  thousand 
parents,  mourning  under  the  blttereat  of  all  disappointmenta,  attest  the  truth  of  the  allegatioD. 
His  quarrel,  therefore,  is  with  the  mischief  at  large,  and  not  with  any  particular  I 
of  H.—OrigituU  Prt/aee. 
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CondenuiB,  approvwii  and  wirh  •  faithful  voice 
Guides  the  decieioo  of  a  doubtful  choice. 

Why  did  the  fiat  of  a  Ood  give  birth 
To  yon  fair  Sun  and  his  attendant  Earth? 
And,  when  desoendinf  he  resigns  the  skiea. 
Why  Ukes  the  gentler  Moon  her  turn  to  rise. 
Whom  Ocean  feels  through  all  his  countless  waves 
And  owns  her  power  on  every  shore  he  laves  T 
Why  do  the  seasons  still  enrich  the  yesTi 
Fruitful  and  young  as  in  their  first  career  T 
Spring  hangs  her  infant  blossoms  on  the  trees, 
Rock'd  in  Uie  cradle  of  the  western  breeae ; 
Summer  in  haste  the  thriving  charge  receives 
Beneath  the  shade  of  her  expanded  leaves. 
Till  Autumn*s  fiercer  heats  and  plenteous  dews 
Dye  them  at  last  in  all  their  glowing  hues.— 
Twere  wild  profusion  all,  and  bootless  waste, 
Power  misemploy'd,  munificence  misplaced, 
Had  not  iu  Author  dignified  the  plan. 
And  crown*d  it  with  the  majesty  of  man. 
Thus  form'd,  thus  placed,  intelligent,  and  tanghl, 
Look  where  he  will,  the  wonden  God  has  wrought. 
The  wildest  scomer  of  his  Maker's  laws 
Finds  in  a  sober  moment  time  to  pause. 
To  press  the  important  question  on  his  heart, 
■*  Why  formed  at  all,  and  wherefore  as  thou  art  ?  ** 
If  man  be  what  he  seems,  this  hour  a  slave. 
The  next  mere  dust  and  ashes  in  the  grave ; 
Endued  with  reason  only  to  desciy 
His  Crimea  and  follies  with  an  aching  eye; 
With  passions,  just  that  he  may  prove,  with  pain, 
The  force  he  spends  against  their  fury  vain; 
And  if,  soon  aAer  having  burnt,  by  turns. 
With  every  lust  with  which  /rail  Nature  bums, 
His  being  end  where  death  dissolves  the  bond, 
The  tomb  take  all,  and  all  be  blank  beyond; 
.   Then  he,  of  all  that  Nature  has  brought  foitb, 
Stands  self-impeach'd  the  creature  of  least  worth. 
And,  useless  while  he  lives,  and  when  he  dies, 
Briap  into  doubt  the  wisdom  of  the  skies. 

Truths  that  the  leam*d  pursue  with  esger  thought 
Are  not  important  always  as  dear-bought, 
Proving  at  last,  though  told  in  pompous  strains, 
A  childish  waste  of  philosophic  pains; 
But  truths  on  which  depends  our  main  concern. 
That  'tis  our  shame  and  misery  not  to  learn, 
Shine  by  the  side  of  every  path  we  tread 
With  such  a  luster,  he  that  runs  may  read. 
Tis  true  that,  if  to  trifle  Ufe.away 
Down  to  the  sunset  of  their  latest  day, 
Then  perish  on  futurity's  wide  shore 
Like  fleeting  exhalations,  found  no  more, 
Were  sU.that  heaven  required  of  human  kind, 
And  all  the  plan  their  destiny  design'd, 
What  none  could  reverence  all  might  justly  Uams, 
And  man  would  breathe  but  for  his  Maker's  shame. 
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Bat  raaton  heard,  tnd  nature  wetl  peniaed, 
At  once  the  dreaming  mind  is  ditabased. 
If  all  we  find  poeaetsing  earth,  sea,  air, 
Reflect  bis  attributes  who  placed  them  there, 
Fullfil  the  purpose,  and  appear  destgn'd 
Proofs  of  the  wisdom  of  the  all -seeing  mind, 
Tis  plain  the  creature,  whom  he  chose  to  invest 
With  kingship  and  dominion  o*er  the  rest. 
Received  his  nobler  nature,  and  was  made 
Fit  for  the  power  in  which  he  aUnds  arrayed ; 
That  first,  or  last,  hereafter,  if  not  here, 
He  too  might  make  his  author's  wisdom  clear, 
praise  him  on  earth,  or  obstinately  dumb, 
Suflfer  his  justice  in  a  world  to  come. 
This  once  believed,  *twere  logic  misapplied 
To  prove  a  consequence  by  none  denied, 
That  we  are  bound  to  cast  the  minds  of  youth 
Betimes  into  the  mould  of  heavenly  truth. 
That  taught  of  God  they  may  indeed  be  wise, 
Nor  ignorantly  wandering  miss  the  skies. 

In  early  days  the  conscience  has  in  moat 
A  quickness,  which  in  later  life  ia  lost : 
Preserved  from  guilt  by  salutary  fears, 
Or  guilty  soon  relenting  into  tears. 
Too  careless  ofVen,  as  our  years  proceed. 
What  friends  we  sort  with,  or  what  books  we  read, 
Our  parents  yet  exert  a  prudent  care 
To  feed  our  infant  minds  with  proper  fare ; 
And  wisely  store  the  nursery  by  degrees 
With  wholesome  learning,  yet  acquired  with  esse. 
Neatly  secured  from  being  soiPd  or  torn 
Beneath  a  pane  of  thin  translucent  bom, 
A  book  (to  please  us  at  a  tender  age 
Tis  caird  a  book,  though  but  a  single  page) 
Presents  the  prayer  the  Saviour  deign'd  to  teach. 
Which  children  use,  and  parsons — when  they  preach. 
Lisping  our  syllables,  we  scramble  next 
Through  moral  narrative,  or  sacred  text ; 
And  learn  with  wonder  how  this  world  began. 
Who  made,  who  marr'd,  and  who  has  ransom*d  man : 
Points  which,  unless  the  Scripture  made  them  plain, 
The  wisest  heads  might  agitate  in  vain. 

0  thou,  whom,  borne  on  Fancy's  eager  wing 
Back  to  the  season  of  life's  happy  spring, 

1  pleased  remember,  and,  while  memory  yet 
Holds  fast  her  office  here,  can  ne'er  forget ; 
Ingenious  dreamer,  in  whose  well-told  tale 
Sweet  fiction  and  sweet  truth  alike  prevail ; 
Whose  humorous  vein,  strong  sense,  and  simple  style 
May  teach  the  gayest,  make  the  gravest  smile ; 
Witty,  and  well  employed,  and,  like  thy  Lord, 
Speaking  in  parables  his  slighted  word ; 

I  name  thee  not,  lest  so  despised  a  name 
Should  move  a  sneer  nt  thy  deserved  fame ; 
Yet  e'en  in  transitory  life's  late  day. 
That  mingles  all  my  brown  with  sober  gray, 
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Revere  the  men  wboee  Piloiih  merke  the  toed. 

And  gukiee  Uie  Pftooiiee  of  the  eoul  to  God. 

Twere  well  with  moet,  if  booke  that  could  eagege 

Their  childhood  pleet«d  them  et  e  riper  a^ ; 

The  men,  approving  what  had  chann*d  the  bo/, 

Would  die  at  last  in  comfoit,  peace,  and  joy, 

And  not  with  curaea  on  hia  heart,  who  atole 

The  gem  of  truth  from  hia  unguarded  aoul. 

The  sump  of  artleaa  piety,  impreasM 

By  kind  tuition  on  hia  yielding  breast, 

The  youth,  now  bearded  and  yet  pert  and  raw, 

Regards  with  scorn,  though  once  receiTed  with  awe  | 

And  warpM  into  the  labyrinth  of  lies. 

That  baU>Iers,  oalPd  philosophers,  dcTise, 

Blasphemes  his  creed,  as  founded  on  a  plan 

Replete  with  dreams,  unworthy  of  a  man. 

Touch  but  hia  nature  in  ita  ailing  part. 

Assert  the  native  evil  of  his  heart. 

His  pride  resents  the  charge,  although  the  proof* 

Rise  in  his  forehead,  and  aecm  rank  enough: 

Point  to  the  core,  describe  a  Saviour's  croas 

As  Goers  expedient  to  retrieve  his  loss. 

The  young  apoatate  sickens  at  the  view, 

And  hates  it  with  the  malice  of  a  Jew. 

How  weak  the  barrier  of  mere  nature  proves. 
Opposed  against  the  pleasures  Nature  loves ! 
While  self-betray'd,  and  willfully  undone. 
She  lonp  to  yield,  no  sooner  wooM  than  won. 
Try  now  the  merits  of  this  blest  exchange 
Of  modeat  truth  for  wit's  eccentric  range. 
Time  was,  he  cloeed  as  he  began  the  day, 
With  decent  duty,  not  ashamed  to  pray ; 
The  practice  was  a  hond  upon  hia  heart, 
A  pledge  he  gave  for  a  consistent  part  ; 
Nor  oouM  he  dare  presumptuously  displease 
A  power,  confess*d  so  lately  on  hia  knees. 
But  now  farewell  all  legendary  tales. 
The  shadows  fly.  philosophy  prevails  ; 
Prayer  to  the  winds,  and  caution  to  the  waves ; 
Religion  makes  the  free  by  nsture  slaves. 
Priests  have  invented,  and  the  world  admired 
What  knaviah  priests  promulgate  aa  inspired. 
Till  Reason,  now  no  longer  overawed. 
Resumes  her  powers,  and  tpums  the  clumsy  fraud ; 
And,  common  sense  diffusing  real  day. 
The  meteor  of  the  Gospel  dies  away. 
Such  rhapsodies  our  shrewd  discerning  youth 
Learn  from  expert  inquirers  after  tnilh ; 
Whose  only  care,  might  truth  presume  to  speak. 
Is  not  to  find  what  they  profess  to  seek. 
And  thus,  well  tutor'd  nnly  while  we  shars 
A  mother's  lectures  and  a  nurse's  care ; 
And  Uught  at  schools  much  roytholofic  stuir,t 
But  sound  religion  sparingly  enough  ; 

•8ee3Chron.  xxvi.  19. 

tTha  sttihor  begs  leave  to  explain.— Senaibls  that,  without  such  knowledge*  neither  the  an* 
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Oar  earif  notioet  of  truth,  di^gmeed. 

Soon  loose  their  credit,  and  ue  all  eAced. 

Woold  70a  jroor  aoa  ahould  be  «  sot  or  dunce, 

LMciyions,  heedstrong,  or  uU  these  at  once ; 

That  in  good  time  the  stripling's  finished  taste 

For  loose  eipense  and  feahionable  waste 

Should  prove  your  rain,  and  his  own  at  last ; 

Train  him  in  public  with  a  mob  of  bojs, 

Childish  in  mischief  only  sad  in  noise. 

Else  of  a  mannish  growth,  and  five  in  ten 

In  infidelity  and  lewdness  men. 

There  shall  he  learn,  ere  sixteen  winters  old, 

That  authon  are  most  useful  pawn*d  or  sold ; 

That  pedantry  is  all  that  schools  impart. 

But  Uverns  teach  the  kuowledg^i  of  the  heart; 

There  waiter  Dick,  with  bacchanalian  kys, 

Shall  win  his  heart,  and  have  his  drunken  praise. 

His  counsellor  and  bosom  friend  shall  prove, 

And  some  street>pacing  harlot  his  first  love. 

Schools,  unless  discipline  were  doubly  strong, 

I>etain  their  adolescent  charge  too  long ; 

The  management  of  tiros  of  eighteen 

Is  difficult,  their  punishment  obscene. 

The  stout  tall  captain,  whose  superior  siie 

The  minor  heroes  view  with  envious  eyes. 

Becomes  their  pattern,  upon  whom  they  fix 

Their  whole  attention,  and  ape  all  his  tricks. 

His  pride,  that  scorns  to  obey  or  to  submit. 

With  them  is  courege;  his  effronteiy  wit 

His  wild  excursions,  window-breaking  feats. 

Robbery  of  gardens,  quarrels  in  the  streets, 

His  hairbreadth  'scapes,  and  all  his  daring  schemes, 

Transport  them,  and  are  made  their  favourite  themes. 

In  little  bosoms  such  achievments  strike 

A  kindred  spark :  they  bum  to  do  the  like. 

Thus,  half  accomplish'd  ere  he  yet  begin 

To  show  the  peeping  down  upon  his  chin ; 

And,  as  maturity  of  yeara  comes  on. 

Made  just  the  adept  that  you  designed  your  son ; 

To  ensure  the  pereeverence  of  his  course. 

And  give  your  monstrous  project  all  its  force, 

Send  him  to  college.    If  he  there  be  tamed, 

Or  in  one  article  of  vice  reclaimed. 

Where  no  regard  of  ordinances  is  shown 

Or  look'd  for  now,  the  fault  must  be  his  own. 

Some  sneaking  virtue  lurks  in  him  no  doubt, 

Where  neither  strumpets*  charms,  nor  drinking  bout. 

Nor  gambling  practices  can  find  it  out. 

Such  youths  of  spirit,  and  that  spirit  too, 

Ye  nurseries  of  our  boys,  we  owe  to  you : 

Though  from  ourselves  the  mischief  more  proceeds. 

For  public  schools  'tis  public  folly  feeds, 

eient  poets  nor  historians  can  be  tasted,  or  indeed  understood,  be  does  not  mean  to  censure 
the  pains  that  are  taken  to  instnict  a  schoolhpy  In  the  religion  of  the  heathen,  but  merely 
that  neglect  of  Christian  culture  which  leaves  him  shamefully  ignonnt  of  his  own. 
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TIm  slaves  of  custom  and  establishM  mode, 

With  paekhorae  constancy  we  keep  the  road, 

Crooked  or  straight,  through  quags  or  thorny  dells. 

True  to  the  jingling  of  our  leader's  bells. 

To  follow  foolish  precedenU,  and  wink 

With  both  our  eyes,  is  easier  than  to  think : 

And  such  an  age  as  our*s  balks  no  expense, 

Except  of  caution  and  of  nnnmon  sense ; 

Else  sure  notorious  fact,  and  proof  so  plain, 

Would  turn  our  steps  into  wiser  train. 

I  blame  not  those  who,  with  what  csre  they  can, 

0*erwatch  the  numerous  and  unruly  clan ; 

Or,  if  I  blame,  tis  only  that  they  dare 

Promise  a  work  of  which  they  matt  despair. 

Have  ye,  ye  sage  intendanu  of  the  whole, 

A  ubiquarian  presence  and  control, 

Elisha*s  eye,  that,  when  Oehaai  stray'd. 

Went  with  him,  and  saw  all  the  game  he  play*d  T 

Yea— ye -are  conscious ;  and  on  all  the  sheWet 

Your  pupils  strike  upon  have  struck  yourseWea. 

Or  if,  by  nature  sober,  ye  had  then, 

Boys  as  ye  were,  the  gravity  of  men, 

Ye  knew  at  least,  by  constant  proofs  addreas*d 

To  ears  and  eyes,  the  vices  of  the  rest. 

But  ye  connive  at  what  ye  cannot  cure, 

And  evils  not  to  be  endured  endure, 

Lest  power  exerted,  but  without  success, 

Should  make  the  little  ye  reuin  still  less. 

Ye  once  were  justly  famed  for  bringing  forth 

Undoubted  scholarship  and  genuine  worth ; 

And  in  the  firmament  of  fame  still  shines 

A  glory,  bright  as  that  of  all  the  signs, 

Of  poets  raised  by  you,  and  statesmen,  and  divinet. 

Peace  to  them  all !  those  brilliant  times  are  fled, 

And  no  such  lights  are  kimlling  in  their  siead. 

Our  striplings  shine  indeed,  but  with  such  isys 

As  set  the  midnight  riot  in  a  blase ; 

And  seem,  if  judged  by  their  expressive  looks. 

Deeper  in  none  than  in  their  surgeons*  books. 

Say,  muse,  (for  education  made  the  song, 
No  muse  can  hesiute,  or  linger  long,) 
What  causes  move  us,  knowing,  as  we  must. 
That  these  mdmngeria  all  fail  their  trust. 
To  send  our  sons  to  scout  and  scamper  there. 
While  colts  and  puppies  cost  us  so  much  cars ! 

Be  it  a  weakness,  it  deserves  some  praise. 
We  love  the  play -place  of  our  eariy  days ; 
The  scene  is  touching,  and  the  heart  is  stone 
That  feels  nqt  at  that  sight,  and  feels  at  none. 
The  wall  on  which  we  tried  our  graving  skill, 
The  very  name  we  carved  aubsisting  still ; 
The  bench  on  which  we  sat  while  deep  employM, 
Though  mangled,  hack'd,  and  hew*d,  not  yet  destroy*d; 
The  little  ones,  unbutton*di  gk>wing  hot, 
Playing  our  games,  and  on  the  very  spot ; 
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As  happy  m  we  onoe,  to  kne«l  and  draw 
The  chalky  ring,  and  knuckle  down  at  taw; 
To  pitch  the  hall  into  the  groonded  hat. 
Or  drive  it  deriooa  with  a  deztnras  pat ; 
The  pieaaing  spectacle  at  onoe  excites 
Such  recollections  of  our  own  delights, 
That,  Tiewiag  it,  we  seem  almost  to  obtain 
Oar  innocent  sweet  simple  years  again. 
This  fond  attachment  to  the  well-known  place. 
Whence  first  we  started  into  life's  long  race, 
Maintains  its  hold  with  such  unfailing  sway, 
We  feel  it  e*en  in  age,  and  at  our  latest  day. 
Hark !  how  the  sire  of  chits,  whose  future  share 
Of  classic  food  begins  to  be  his  care. 
With  his  own  likeness  placed  on  either  knee, 
Indulges  all  a  father's  heartfelt  glee ; 
And  tells  them,  as  he  strokes  their  silver  locks. 
That  they  must  soon  leam  Latin,  and  to  box ; 
Then  turning,  he  regales  his  listening  wife 
With  all  the  adventures  of  his  early  life ; 
His  skill  in  coachmanship,  or  driving  chaise, 
In  bilking  tavern-bills,  and  spouting  plays ; 
What  shifts  he  used,  detected  in  a  scrape. 
How  he  was  flogg'd,  or  had  the  luck  to  escape ; 
What  sums  he  lost  at  play,  and  how  he  sold 
Watch,  seals,  and  all — till  all  his  pranks  are  told. 
Retracing  thus  his  frolics,  (*tis  a  name 
That  palliates  deeds  of  folly  and  of  shame,) 
He  gives  the  local  bias  all  its  sway ; 
Resolves  that  where  he  play'd,  his  sons  shall  play. 
And  destines  their  bright  genius  to  be  shown 
Just  in  the  scene  where  he  displayed  his  own. 
The  meek  and  bashful  boy  will  soon  be  taught 
To  be  as  bold  and  forward  as  he  ought ; 
The  rude  will  tcufHe  though  with  ease  enough. 
Great  schools  suit  best  the  sturdy  and  the  rough. 
Ah,  happy  designation,  prudent  choice, 
The  event  is  sure ;  expect  it,  and  rejoice ! 
Soon  see  your  wish  fulfilled  in  either  child. 
The  pert  made  perter,  and  the  tame  made  wild. 

The  great  indeed,  by  tKles,  riches,  birth. 
Excused  the  encumbrance  of  more  sordid  worth, 
Are  best  disposed  of  where  with  most  success 
They  may  acquire  that  confident  addreaa. 
Those  habits  of  profuse  and  lewd  expense, 
That  scorn  of  all  delights  but  those  of  senae» 
Which,  though  in  plain  plebians  we  condemn. 
With  so  much  reason,  all  expect  from  them. 
But  families  of  less  illustrious  fame. 
Whose  chief  distinction  is  their  spotless  name, 
Whose  heirs,  their  honours  none,  their  ineooe  small, 
Must  shine  by  true  desert,  or  not  at  all. 
What  dream  they  of,  that,  with  ao  little  care 
They  risk  their  hopes,  their  deareat  treasure,  then? 
They  dream  of  liule  Charies  or  William  graced 
With  wig  prolix,  down  flowing  to  his  waist ; 
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They  tM  Ifae  attentive  eiowds  his  tolentt  dnw, 

Tliey  hev  him  spe«k-*ihe  onele  of  law. 

The  father,  who  dcaigna  his  babe  a  priest, 

Drtame  him  epiaeopally  such  at  least ; 

And,  while  the  playful  jockey  scoars  the  roook 

Briskly,  astride  upon  the  parlour  broom, 

In  fancy  sees  him  more  superbly  ride 

In  coach  with  purple  lined,  and  mitres  on  its  side. 

Evenu  issprobable  and  strange  as  these, 

Which  only  a  parenul  eye  foresees, 

A  public  school  shall  bring  to  pass  with  ease. 

But  howf  resides  such  virtue  in  that  air, 

As  must  oreste  an  appetite  for  pngr er  ? 

And  will  it  breathe  into  him  all  the  seal 

That  candidates  for  such  a  prise  should  feel, 

To  Uke  the  lead  and  be  the  foremoet  still 

In  all  true  worth  and  literary  skill  T 

**  Ah,  blind  to  bright  futurity,  unUught 

The  knowledge  of  the  World,  and  dull  of  thought  1 

Church>lailders  are  not  always  mounted  best 

By  learned  derka  and  Latioists  profess*d. 

The  exalted  prise  demands  an  upward  look, 

Not  to  be  found  by  poring  on  a  book. 

Ssaall  skill  in  Latin,  and  still  less  in  Greek, 

Is  more  than  adequate  to  all  I  seek. 

Let  erudition  grace  him,  or  not  grace 

I  give  the  bauble  but  the  second  pla<^e ; 

His  wealth,  fame,  honours,  all  that  I  intend, 

Subaist  and  cenier  in  one  poiut~a  friend. 

A  friend,  whatever  he  studies  or  neglecu. 

Shall  give  him  consequence,  heal  all  defects. 

His  interoourse  with  peers  and  sons  of  peer»— 

There  dawns  the  splendour  of  his  future  yean : 

In  that  bright  quarter  his  pf  opitious  skies 

Shall  Mush  betimes,  sad  there  his  gbry  rise. 

Your  Lordship,  and  Your  Grsoe  1  what  school  can  tsnch 

A  ihetorio  equal  to  thooe  parts  of  speech  ? 

What  need  of  Homer's  verse  or  Tully*s  prose. 

Sweet  inteijeetions !  if  he  learn  but  thoee  7 

Let  reTorend  churls  his  ignoranoe  rebuke. 

Who  starve  upon  a  dog-ear'd  PenUteuoh. 

The  parson  knows  enough  who  knows  a  duke." 

Egregious  purpeee !  worthily  begun 

In  barbarooa  proecitntion  of  your  son ; 

Preee*d  on  his  part  by  means  ihat  would  disgrace 

A  scrivener's  clerk,  or  footman  oi^t  of  place. 

And  ending  if  at  last  its  end  be  gained. 

In  aaerilege,  in  Ood*s  own  house  profanU 

It  may  succeed ;  and  if  his  sins  should  call 

For  Bsors  than  eommon  punishment,  it  shall ; 

The  wretch  shall  nee,  and  be  the  thing  on  eaith 

Least  qualified  in  honour,  learning,  worth. 

To  occupy  a  sacred,  awful  post. 

In  which  the  best  and  worthieet  tremble  most. 

The  royal  lettera  aro  a  thing  of  course, 

A  king,  that  would,  might reeommend  his  hone; 
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And  deans,  no  doaH,  and  cfaaptera,  with  one  Toiee, 
As  bound  in  dutj,  woold  oonfirm  the  ehoics. 
Behold  your  Bishop !  well  he  plays  his  part. 
Christian  in  name,  and  infidel  in  heart. 
Ghostly  in  office,  earthly  in  his  plan, 
A  slave  at  eoart.  elsewhere  a  lady's  num. 
Dumb  as  a  senator,  and  as  a  priest 
A  piece  of  ners  church  fomitare  at  beat ; 
To  live  estranged  from  God  his  total  scope. 
And  bis  end  sure,  withoat  one  glimpse  of  hope. 
Bot,  fair  alfhoagh  and  feasible  it  seem, 
Depend  not  much  upon  your  golden  dream ; 
For  Providence,  that  seems  eoncem*d  to  ezenipt 
The  hallow'd  bench  from  absolute  contempt, 
In  spite  of  all  the  wrigglers  into  place, 
Still  keeps  a  seat  or  two  for  worth  and  grace ; 
And  therefore  'tis,  that,  though  the  sight  be  rare, 
We  sometimes  see  a  Lowth  or  Bagot  there. 
Besides,  school  friendships  are  not  always  found, 
Though  fair  in  promise,  permanent  and  sound ; 
The  most  disinterested  and  virtuous  minds. 
In  early  years  connected,  time  unbinds; 
New  situations  give  a  different  cast 
Of  habit,  inclination,  temper,  taste; 
And  he,  that  seem*d  our  counterpart  at  first. 
Soon  shows  the  strong  similitude  reversed. 
Young  heads  are  giddy,  and  young  hearts  are  wans. 
And  make  mistakes  for  n^anhood  to  reform. 
Boys  are,  at  best,  bot  pretty  bods  unblown. 
Whose  scent  and  hues  are  rather  guessM  than  known; 
Each  dreams  that  each  is  just  what  he  appeara, 
But  learns  his  error  in  maturer  years. 
When  disposition,  like  a  sail  unfori'd, 
Shows  all  its  rents  and  patches  to  the  world. 
If,  therefore  eVn  when  honest  in  design, 
A  boyish  friendship  may  so  soon  decline, 
.Twere  wiser  sure  to  inspire  a  little  heart 
With  just  abhorrence  of  so  mean  a  part. 
Than  aet  your  son  to  work  at  a  vile  trade 
For  wages  so  unlikely  to  be  paid. 

Our  public  hives  of  puerile  resort. 
That  are  of  chief  and  most  approved  report. 
To  such  base  hopes,  in  many  a  sordid  soul. 
Owe  their  repute  in  part  bot  not  tlie  whole. 
A  principle,  whose  proud  pretensions  pass 
Unquestion'd  though  the  jewel  be  but  glaiS 
That  with  a  worid,  often  not  over-nice. 
Ranks  as  a  virtue,  and  is  yet  a  rice ; 
Or  rather  a  gross  compound,  justly  tried. 
Of  envy,  hatred,  jealousy,  and  pride— 
Contributes  most  periiaps  to  enhance  their  fane 
And  emulation  is  its  specious  name. 
Boys,  once  on  fire  with  that  contentious  leal 
Feel  all  the  rage  that  female  rivals  feel ; 
The  prise  of  beauty  in  a  woman's  eyes 
Not  brighter  than  in  theirs  the  scholar's  priMi 
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Tht  ipiril  of  ihat  oompetilioii  bvias 

With  all  vamtiM  of  iil  by  tuna ; 

£ach  vainly  nMfiiilMa  hia  own  aneeaaa* 

Rcaenta  kia  foUow'a,  wiahea  it  wan  leaa, 

Exttlu  in  hia  miaoarriaga  if  he  £ul, 

DeeflM  hia  reward  too  gnat  if  he  prevail, 

And  laboura  to  auipaaa  him  daj  and  night, 

Leea  for  inproveoient  than  to  tickle  apite. 

The  apiir  ia  powerful,  and  I  grant  iu  force ; 

It  prieka  the  genioa  forvrard  in  iu  coune, 

AUowaahort  time  for  play,  and  none  for  aloth;  * 

And  felt  alike  by  each,  advanMa  both: 

Bat  judge,  where  eo  mnch  evil  intervenea, 

The  end,  though  plausible,  net  worth  the  meena. 

Weigh,  for  a  nmnent,  daeaical  deeert 

Againat  a  heart  depraved  and  temper  hurt ; 

Hurt  too  perhapa  for  life ;  for  early  wrong 

Done  to  the  nobler  part  affwta  it  long ; 

And  you  are  atanch  indeed  m  leeming*a  cauae 

If  you  can  crown  a  diacipline,  that  drawa 

Such  miachiefo  after  it  with  much  applaoee. 

Connexion  formed  for  intereat,  and  endeared 
By  aelliah  viewa,  thua  oenaurad  and  eaahier'd ; 
And  emnlaiion,  aa  engendering  hate, 
Doom*d  to  a  no  leaa  ignorainioua  £ite : 
The  propa  of  auch  proud  eeminahe^  fall, 
Tba  Jachin  and  the  Bean  of  them  all. 
Oiunt  aehoola  rejected  then  ae  thoee  that  awell 
Beyond  n  aiae  that  can  be  managed  well. 
Shall  leynl  inaiinrtieM  miaa  ihe  b^ya, 
And  email  academiee  win  all  the  praiae  ? 
Force  not  my  drift  bejrondiia  juat  intent, 
I  praiee  a  achool  aa  Pope  n  government ; 
60  take  n^  jnd^nent  in  hie  language  dreea*d, 
•*  Whate'er  ia  beat  ndminiater'd  ie  beet.** 
Few  boye  aro  bom  with  talente  that  ezoel. 
But  all  an  capable  of  living  well : 
Then  aak  not  whether  liouied  or  large? 
But,  watch  they  athctly,  or  neglect  their  charge  T 
If  anxioua  only  that  their  boyt  may  learn. 
While  BMrab  knguiah,  n  deepieed  ooneern. 
The  gnat  and  aoMll  deeerve  one  I 
Difierent  in  eaae,  but  in  eflect  the  i 
Much  leal  in  virtiM*a  cauae  all  teechen  boaat. 
Though  motivea  of  nmn  lucn  away  the  moat  i 
Therefon  in  towna  and  citiea  they  abound. 
For  then  the  game  they  eeek  ia  eaaiett  found. 
Though  then,  in  apile  of  all  that  can  can  do, 
Trapo  to  eateh  youth  an  moat  abundant  too. 
If  ahnwd,  and  of  n  weU<«onatracled  brain. 
Keen  in  purauit,  and  vigonua  to  retain. 
Your  eon  coon  forth  n  prodigy  of  akill ; 
Aa,  whereaoever  taught,  eo  formed  he  will ; 
The  pedagogue,  with  eelf-oompUeent  air, 
Claiaaa  mon  than  half  the  praiee  aa  hia  due  ahan. 
SI 
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But  if,  with  tU  his  ganios,  he  betray, 
Kot  more  inteUigent  than  looae  and  gay. 
Such  vicious  habits  as  disgrace  his  name, 
Threaten  his  health,  his  fortaoe,  and  his  iama ; 
Though  want  of  due  restraint  alone  hare  bred 
The  symptome  that  you  see  with  so  moch  dread ; 
Uneovicd  there,  he  may  sustain  alone 
The  whole  reproach,  the  frnlt  was  all  his  own. 

Oh !  'tis  a  sight  to  be  with  joy  perased. 
By  all  whom  sentiment  bss  not  abused ; 
New-fangled  sentiment,  the  boasted  grace 
Of  thoee  who  never  feel  in  the  fight  place ; 
A  sight  sarpnss'd  by  none  that  we  can  show,. 
Though  Yestris  on  one  leg  still  shine  bebw ; 
A  father  blest  with  an  ingenious  son. 
Father,  and  friend,  and  tutor,  all  in  one. 
How !— torn  again  to  tales  long  since  forgot, 
iEeop,  and  Phadras,  and  ths  rest  ?— Why  not! 
He  will  not  blush,  that  has  a  father's  heart. 
To  take  in  childish  plays  a  childish  part; 
But  bends  his  sturdy  beck  to  any  toy 
That  youth  lakes  pleasnre  in,  to  please  his  boy : 
Then  why  resign  into  a  stranger's  hand 
A  task  as  much  within  yoor  own  command. 
That  God  and  natore,  and  your  interest  too* 
Seem  with  one  voice  to  delegate  to  you  7 
Why  hire  a  lodging  in  a  honse  unknown 
For  one  whoee  tendereet  thoughts  all  hover  roond  your  own  f 
This  second  weaning,  needlees  ss  it  is, 
How  does  it  laeerate  both  yoor  heart  and  his ! 
The  indented  stick,  that  loses  day  by  day 
Notch  alter  notch,  till  all  are  smoothed  away. 
Bears  witness,  long  ere  his  dismission  cons. 
With  what  intense  desire  be  wants  his  home. 
Bat  though  the  joys  he  hopes  beneath  your  roof 
Bid  fair  enough  to  answer  in  the  proof, 
Haimless,  and  safe,  and  natural,  as  they  are, 
A  disappointment  waits  him  even  there : 
Arrived,  he  feels  sn  unexpected  ehsnge ; 
He  blushes,  hangs  his  head,  is  shy  and  strange^ 
No  longer  takes,  ss  once,  with  fearless  ease. 
His  favourite  stand  between  his  father's  knees» 
But  seeks  the  eomer  of  some  distant  ssat» 
And  eyes  the  door,  and  watches  a  retreat. 
And,  least  familiar,  where  he  should  bs  moot> 
Feels  all  his  happiest  privileges  lost. 
Alas,  poor  boy ! — the  natural  effect 
Of  love  by  absence  chill'd  into  reepect. 
Say,  whet  accomplishments,  at  school  aoqnired» 
Brings  he,  to  sweeten  fruits  so  undesired? 
Thou  well  deserv*8t  an  alienated  son. 
Unless  thy  conscious  heart  acknowledge^ none ; 
None  that,  in  thy  domestic  snug  recess. 
He  had  nor  made  his  own  with  more  address^ 
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TboQgli  MaM,  periuqMt  tbaft  ihoek  thf  faeUng  niad. 
And  better  never  leero'd,  or  left  bdund. 
Add  too,  thet  thw  eetnuiged,  tho«  eentt  oteam 
By  BO  kind  uto  hie  eonfidenoe  egain ; 
That  here  begiae  with  moec  that  loaf  onmplaint 
Of  filial  fraakaeaa  loot,  and  lofe  grown  laintt 
Whieh,  oft  negleoted,  in  Itfe^  waning  yeaia 
A  parent  poare  into  regardleaa  eaia. 

Like  ealerpillan,  dangling  under  treee 
By  elender  threedt,  and  awingiag  in  the  breeiet 
Whieh  fihhUy  bewray  and  eore  diagiaoe 
The  booghe  in  whieh  are  brad  the  nneeemly  moe ; 
While  ereiy  worm  indnetrioQa^  weavee 
And  *wtndi  hk  web  about  the  rivellM  leavea ; 
So  numerooe  are  the  tbllieo  that  annoy 
The  mind  and  heart  of  every  apright^  boy ; 
Inmginatione  noxiona  and  pey»eree» 
Which  admonition  can  alone  dispone. 
The  eneroaehiag  nnieanee  aaka  a  fiiithlhl  hand. 
Patient,  afeetionate,  of  high  <WBMnand, 
To  eheek  the  proereation  of  a  breed 
Sore  to  exhanat  the  plant  en  vriiieh  they  leed. 
Til  not  enough  that  Gioeh  or  Roman  page, 
Atetated  home,  Ua  freekieh  thonghta  engage; 
£*en  in  hie  peetimee  he  reqnirea  a  fiiend 
To  warn,  aiid  teaeh  him  eaMy  to  onbend; 
0*er  all  hia  pieanoree  gently  to  preeide, 
Wateh  hia  emotioM,  and  oantral  their  tides 
And  levying  thoe,  and  with  an  eaay  away* 
A  tax  of  profit  from  hia  veiy  play. 
To  imprees  a  valne  not  to  be  ereaed. 
On  momente  aqnaader'd  elee,  and  mining  all  to  waaln. 
And  eeeme  it  nothing  in  n  fiither'!i  eye 
Thai  nnimpraved  thoee  oMiiy  momenta  fly  T 


No  nonriehment  to  §mad  hia  growing  1 

But  eonjngated  veibe  and  1 

For  auoh  ia  all  the  mental  Ibod  pnrvey'd 

By  poblie  haekneya  in  the  anhnnli^t  trade; 

Who  ieeda  a  p«pU*s  inteUeet  with  alora 

Of  syntax,  truly,  but  with  little  mora ; 

Dieouaa  their  oarae  when  they  diamiea  their  flook« 

Maehinee  themselves,  and  govom'd  by  a  eloeh. 

Perhapa  a  lather,  blest  with  any  brains, 

Woohl  dsem  it  no  abnae,  or  waste  of  pains, 

To  improve  this  diet,  at  no  great  expenaa. 

With  aavoury  truth  and  wholaaoma  anmmnn  saaae ; 

To  Wad  hia  eon,  for  proepeeta  of  delight. 

To  eoow  not  ateep,  though  phitoeophio,  height* 

Thence  to  exhibit  to  hia  wondering  eyee, 

Yon  eiiding  woilda,  their  distance,  and  their  aina^ 

The  moone  of  Jove,  and  Satnra*a  belted  ball. 

And  the  haiaMmiooa  order  of  them  all; 

To  ahow him  in  an  inieot  or  afloarer 

Such  suicreaef^  proof  of  ekill  and  power. 
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As,  hid  iroiii  agM  pMt»  God  now  ditpUya 

To  combat  atbeisu  with  in  modem  dajt; 

To  spuMd  Um  eaith  before  him,  and  oomraend. 

With  deaignation  of  the  finger's  and. 

Its  varioua  ]»aits  to  his  attentire  note, 

Thus  bringing  hone  to  him  the  most  remote ; 

To  teach  his  heart  to  glow  with  genenma  flame. 

Caught  from  the  deeds  of  omo  of  aneient  faoM ; 

And,  more  than  all,  with  oommendation  due* 

To  set  some  living  worthy  in  his  new, 

Wboee  fair  example  may  at  once  inspire 

A  wish  to  copy  what  he  most  admire. 

Snch  knowledge,  gaia'd  betimee,  and  which  i^pears, 

Though  solid,  not  too  weighty  for  his  years, 

Sweet  in  itseU,  and  not  forbidding  sport. 

When  health  demands  it,  of  athletic  sort. 

Would  make  him-^hat  some  lovely  boys  liave  been. 

And  more  than  one  perhaps  that  I  have  seen— 

An  evidence  and  reprehension  both 

Of  the  own  schoolboy's  lean  and  tardy  growth. 

Art  thou  a  man  profeasionally  tied. 
With  all  thy  facultiea  elsewhere  applied. 
Too  busy  to  intend  a  meaner  oare 
Than  how  to  enrich  thyaelf,  and  next  thine  heir; 
Or  art  thou  (as,  though  rich,  perhape  thou  art) 
But  poor  in  knowledge,  having  none  to  impart: 
Behold  that  figure,  neat,  though  plainly  clad ; 
His  sprightly  mingled  with  a  shade  of  sad ; 
Not  of  a  nimble  tongue,  though  now  and  then 
Heard  to  articulate  like  other  men ; 
No  jester,  and  yet  lively  in  discourse. 
His  phmse  well  cboeen,  clear,  and  full  of  Ibioe; 
And  his  address,  if  not  quite  French  in  ease. 
Not  English  stiffs  but  frank  and  fiMmed  to  pleaee ; 
Low  in  the  world,  beeanse  he  eooras  its  arts ; 
A  man  of  letten,  mamers,  morels,  parts ; 
Unpatronised,  and  therefore  little  known ; 
Wise  for  himself,  and  his  few  friends  alone— 
In  him  thy  well-appointed  proxy  see, 
Arm'd  for  a  work  too  difficult  for  thee ; 
Prepared  by  taste,  by  learning  and  true  wortk. 
To  fona  thy  son,  to  strike  his  genius  forth; 
Beneath  thy  roof,  beneath  thine  eye,  to  prove 
The  force  of  discipline  when  bsek'd  by  love ; 
To  double  all  thy  pleasure  in  thy  child. 
His  mind  inform*d,  his  morab  undefiled, 
.    Safe  under  such  a  wing,  the  boy  shallshow 
No  spots  contranted  among  gnome  below, 
Nor  taint  his  speech  with  meanaessee,  designM 
By  footawn  Tom  for  witty  and  refined. 
There,  in  his  oommeree  with  the  liTcried  heid, 
LndLS  the  oontsgion  chiefly  to  be  feaHd ; 
For  since  (so  fashion  dictates)  all,  who  claim 
A  higher  than  a  mere  plebeian  fome. 
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Find  it  tipedieiit,  eome  what  Bitekisf  oMiy, 

To  eBteitain  » thief  or  two  in  pay, 

(And  they  that  can  afford  the  ezpenae  of  mora, 

Some  half  a  doien,  and  aoma  half  a  aoove,) 

Groat  eanae  oecara  to  aave  him  from  a  hand* 

80  anre  to  apoil  him,  and  ao  near  at  hand ; 

A  point  aecured,  if  onco  ho  bo  oapplied 

With  aomo  each  Mentor  alwaya  at  his  aide. 

Are  aoeh  men  raref  peih^a  they  would  aboond 

Were  ooeopation  eaaier  to  be  foond, 

Were  edoeation,  elae  ao  anre  to  iail, 

Condaeted  on  a  manageable  acala. 

And  achoola,  that  haTO  ootlived  all  joat  eatoem, 

Exchanged  for  the  aeeore  domeetie  acheme.— 

But,  having  found  him,  be  thou  duke  or  eari. 

Show  thou  haat  aenae  enough  to  priie  the  peari, 

And,  aa  thou  wouldat  the  adTaneement  of  thine  hmr 

In  all  good  faeultiea  beneath  hia  care, 

Reapect,  aa  ia  but  rational  and  juat, 

A  man  deem*d  worthy  of  ao  dear  a  tiuat 

Deapiaed  by  thee,  what  man  can  he  eipeet 

From  youthful  folly  than  the  aame  neglect  t 

A  flat  and  fatal  negative  obtaina 

That  inatant  upon  all  hia  future  peine ; 

Hia  leaaooa  tire,  hia  mild  rebukee  offend. 

And  all  the  inatractiona  of  thy  aon*a  beat  friend 

Are  a  atream  choked,  or  trickling  to  no  end. 

Doom  him  not  then  to  aolitaiy  meala ; 

But  recollect  that  he  haa  aenae.  and  feela, 

And  that,  poeaeaaor  of  a  aoul  refined. 

An  upright  heart,  and  cultivated  mind, 

Hia  poat  not  mean,  hia  talenia  not  unknown. 

He  deema  it  hard  to  vegeUte  alone. 

And,  if  admitted  at  thy  board  he  ait. 

Account  him  no  juat  mark  for  idle  wit ; 

Offend  not  him,  whom  modeaty  reatraina 

From  repartee,  with  jokee  that  he  diadaiaa ; 

Much  leea  tranafii  hia  feelinga  with  an  oath  ; 

Nor  frown,  nnleaa  he  vaniah  with  the  cloth— 

And,  truat  me,  hia  utility  may  reach 

To  more  than  he  ia  hired  or  bound  to  teach; 

Much  truh  unutter*d,  and  aomo  iUa  undonOy 

Through  reverence  of  the  ceneor  of  thy  aoo. 

But,  if  thy  table  be  indeed  unclean. 
Foul  with  ezceaa,  and  with  diaoooiae  obeoene, 
And  thou  a  wretch,  whom  following  her  old  plmit 
The  worid  aooounU  an  hooounble  man, 
Becauae  foraooth  thy  courage  haa  been  tried. 
And  atood  the  teet,  perhapa  on  the  wrong  aide ; 
Though  thou  hadat  never  graee  enough  to  prove 
That  any  thing  but  vice  oould  win  thy  love  ^— 
Or  haat  thou  a  polite,  card*playing  wife, 
Chain*d  to  the  route  that  ahe  frequenta  for  life ; 
Who,  juet  when  induatry  begina  to  anore, 
Fliea,  wing*d  with  joy,  to  aome  ooach-crowded  door ; 
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And  thrice  io  erery  winter  throngs  thine  own 
With  half  the  chariots  and  sedans  in  town, 
Thyself  meanwhile  e'en  shifting  as  thoa  inayst ; 
Not  Teiy  sober  though,  nor  very  chaste ; 
Or  is  thine  house,  though  less  supeib  thy  rank. 
If  not  a  scene  of  pleasure,  a  mere  blank. 
And  thou  at  best,  and  in  thy  soberest  mood, 
A  trifler  vain,  and  empty  of  all  good ; — 
Though  mercy  for  thyself  thou  canst  have  none. 
Hear  Nature  plead,  show  mercy  to  thy  son. 
Saved  from  his  home,  where  every  day  brings  Ibith 
Some  mischief  fatal  to  his  future  mxMth, 
Find  him  a  better  in  a  distant  spot. 
Within  some  pious  pastor's  humble  cot. 
Where  vile  example  (youn  I  chiefly  mean, 
The  most  seducing,  and  the  oftenest  seen) 
Msy  never  more  be  stamp'd  upon  his  breast, 
Not  yet  perhaps  incurably  impressM. 
Where  esrly  rest  makes  eariy  rising  sure. 
Disease  or  oomes  not,  or  finds  easy  cure. 
Prevented  much  by  diet  neat  and  plain ; 
Or,  if  it  enter,  soon  starved  out  again : 
Where  all  the  attention  of  his  faithful  host, 
Discreetly  limited  to  two  at  most, 
Msy  raise  such  fruits  ss  shall  reward  his  care, 
And  not  at  last  evaporate  in  air; 
Where,  stillness  aiding  study,  and  his  mind 
Serene,  and  to  his  duties  much  inclined, 
Not  occupied  in  day  dream,  as  at  home. 
Of  pleasures  past,  or  follies  yet  to  come. 
His  virtuous  toil  may  terminate  at  last 
In  settled  habit  and  decided  taste. — 
But  whom  do  I  advise  ?  the  fashion*led. 
The  incorrigibly  wrong,  the  deaf,  the  dead  \ 
Whom  care  and  cool  deliberation  suit 
Not  better  much  than  spectacles  a  brute ; 
Who,  if  their  sons  some  slight  tuition  share, 
Deem  it  of  no  great  moment  whose,  or  where ; 
Too  proud  to  adopt  the  thoughts  of  one  unknown. 
And  much  too  gay  to  have  any  of  their  owil 
But  courage,  man !  methought  the  Muse  replied. 
Mankind  are  various,  snd  the  worid  is  wide : 
The  ostrich,  silliest  of  the  festhePd  kind, 
And  form*d  of  God  without  a  parent's  mind. 
Commits  her  eggs,  incautious,  to  the  dust. 
Forgetful  that  the  foot  may  crash  the  trust ; 
And,  while  on  public  nurseries  they  rely. 
Not  knowing,  and  too  oft  not  caring,  why, 
Jrrstional  in  what  they  thus  prefer. 
No  few,  that  would  seem  wise,  resemble  her. 
But  all  are  not  alike.    Thy  warning  voice 
May  here  and  there  prevent  erroneous  choice ; 
And  some,  perhaps,  who,  busy  as  they  are. 
Yet  make  their  progeny  their  dearest  care, 
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(Wlwte  lM«n  will  mIm,  once  told  what  UU  may  nick 
Tlwir  oflbpriiig,  left  upon  to  wild  a  btoehj 
Will  Mod  M  ttroto  of  uguaMiit  to  oofoiet 
TIm  oxpodioooo  oC  o  loos  odvoBittraao  oouno : 
The  rooi  will  olaght  iby  ooooaol,  or  ooDdomn ; 
Bat  Umj  hovo  howA  fooUap— Ion  to  tlioai. 
To  jou,  thoo,  tononts  of  lifo^  middle  ataU, 
Soooftly  pUood  botwooa  tlie  somU  and  pool, 
WWoee  obonctor,  yol  oodeboucli^d,  lotoiae 
Two-thirde  of  oU  tlie  Tiitoe  thai  reaeine, 
Wbo,  wiao  foonolToe,  dooiio  your  oooe  olioold  loom 
Your  wiedom  and  your  waya— 4o  you  I  tun. 
Look  rouad  yo«  ou  a  world  pervoiaoly  blind ; 
See  what  onatompt  ia  lallen  on  human  kind ; 
8eo  weahh  abuaed,  and  difnitioa  miaplaced* 
Oroat  titloe,  odioet,  and  tiusta  diagraced, 
Long  linot  of  aneostry,  fonowaM  of  old, 
Their  noble  qualitiee  all  quenchM  and  cold; 
See  Bedlam's  oloeeted  and  handcufTd  ohaifo 
Sttipaaa*d  in  frenay  by  ihe  mad  at  larfo  ; 
See  groat  commandoia  making  war  a  trade, 
Great  lawyeia,  lawyera  without  etody  made ; 
Churohmen,  in  whooe  oateem  their  beet  employ 
Is  odious,  and  their  wagea  all  their  joy, 
M^  far  enough  from  fumiahing  their  shelTOt 
With  gospel  lore,  turn  infidels  themaelvos ; 
See  womanhood  deepiaed,  and  manhood  shamed 
With  infamy  too  aauaeous  to  be  named. 
Fops  at  all  ooiaeta,  ladylike  in  mien, 
Cifotod  followa,  smelt  ore  ihey  are  seen, 
Elae  coarse  and  rode  in  manaera,  and  their  tooguo 
On  fire  with  ennee,  and  with  nonsense  bong. 
Now  fiushed  with  dronkenneaa,  now  with  whoredom  pale, 
Their  breath  a  sample  of  last  night's  regale 
See  Tolonteeri  in  all  the  vilest  aits. 
Men  well  endow*d  of  honourable  paita, 
Deaign'd  by  Nature  wise,  but  aelf-mado  foob ; 
All  these,  and  more  like  these,  were  bred  at  aebDola. 
And  if  it  chanee,  as  sometimes  chanoe  it  will, 
That  though  eehool>bred  the  boy  be  virtuous  still ; 
Suoh  rere  esoeptioos,  shining  in  the  dsrk. 
Prove,  rather  than  impeach,  the  just  remark : 
As  here  and  there  a  twinkling  atar  deeoried 
Serves  but  to  show  how  black  is  all  beei«le. 
Now  look  on  him,  whose  very  voioe  ia  tone 
Just  eehoes  thine,  whose  featurea  are  thine  own. 
And  stroke  his  polished  cheek  of  purest  rsd. 
And  lay  thine  hand  upon  his  flaxen  head, 
And  say.  My  boy,  the  unwelcome  hour  is  oomo, 
When  thou,  transplanted  ftom  thy  genial  home, 
Must  find  a  colder  soil  and  bleaker  air, 
And  trast  for  safety  to  a  etraager'k  oare  ; 
What  character,  what  turn  thou  wilt  assume 
From  constant  eonverso  with  1  know  not  whom : 
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Who  then  will  eooit  thy  fnendihip,  with  wbat  viewSp 

And,  artleM  aa  Umm  ait,  whom  thou  wilt  choose ; 

Thou^  much  depemb  on  what  thy  choice  shall  be. 

Is  all  chance-medley,  and  unknown  to  me. 

Canst  then,  the  tear  just  trembling  on  thy  lids. 

And  while  the  dreadfiil  lisk  foieeeen  foihids ; 

Free  too,  and  under  no  constraining  force. 

Unless  the  sway  of  custom  waip  thy  eoniae ; 

Lay  sn<^  a  stake  upon  the  losing  aide, 

Merely  to  gratify  so  blind  a  guide  7 

Thou  canst  not !  Nature,  pulling  at  thine  heart. 

Condemns  the  unfiitherly,  the  imprudent  part. 

Thou  wouldst  not,  deaf  to  Nature's  tenderest  plea. 

Turn  him  adrift  upon  a  rolling  sea. 

Nor  say,  Go  thither,  conscious  that  there  lay 

A  brood  of  asps,  or  quicksands  in  his  way ; 

Then,  only  g0Tem*d  by  the  self'same  rule 

Of  natural  pity,  send  htm  not  to  school. 

No — guard  him  better.    Is  he  not  thine  own. 

Thyself  in  miniature,  thy  flesh,  thy  bone  ? 

And  hopest  thou  not,  (*tis  every  father's  hope,) 

That,  since  thy  strength  must  with  thy  yeai*  elope, 

And  thou  wilt  need  some  comfort  to  assuage 

Health's  last  farewell,  a  staff  of  thine  old  age. 

That  then,  in  recompense  of  all  thy  cares. 

Thy  child  shall  show  respect  to  thy  gray  hairs, 

Befriend  thee,  of  all  other  friends  bereft, 

And  give  thy  life  its  only  cordial  left  ? 

Aware  then  how  much  danger  interrenes, 

To  compass  thst  good  end,  forecast  the  means. 

His  heart,  now  passire,  yields  to  thy  command ; 

Secure  it  thine,  its  key  is  in  thine  hand ; 

If  thou  desert  thy  chaige,  and  throw  it  wide, 

Nor  heed  what  guests  there  enter  and  abide. 

Complain  not  if  attachments  lewd  and  base 

Supplant  thee  in  it,  and  usurp  thy  place. 

But  if  thou  guard  ita  sacred  chambers  sure 

From  vicious  inmates  snd  delighta  impure, 

Either  his  gratitude  shsll  hold  him  fast, 

And  keep  him  warm  and  filial  to  the  last ; 

Or,  if  he  prove  unkind,  (as  who  can  say 

But,  being  man,  and  therefore  frail,  he  may?) 

One  comfort  yet  shall  cheer  thine  aged  heart, 

Howe*er  he  slight  thee,  thou  hast  done  thy  part. 

Oh,  barbarous !  wouldst  thou  with  a  Gothic  hand 
Pull  down  the  scbools>*what !--aIl  the  schools  i'th'  land; 
Or  throw  them  np  to  livery  nags  and  grooms. 
Or  torn  them  into  shops  and  auction-rooms? 
A  captious  question,  sir,  (and  yours  is  one,) 
Deserves  an  answer  similsr,  or  none. 
Wouldst  thou,  possessor  of  a  flock,  employ 
(Apprised  that  be  is  such)  a  careless  boy, 
And  feed  him  well,  and  give  him  handsome  pay, 
Merely  to  sleep,  and  let  them  run  astray  ? 
Survey  our  schpols  and  colleges,  and  see 
A  sight  not  much  unlike  my  simile. 
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Ffom  odueatioo*  aa  iIm  Iradiag  caoae. 
Tha  poblie  ckaraetar  ita  oaloor  drawa ; 
Tbaaaa  Uia  pravaiUag  maanaii  taka  tkair  aail» 
Extravagant  or  aobar,  laoaa  or  okaala. 
And*  tbougk  I  wooU  not  adraitiio  tham  yal, 
Nor  writa  on  oaeb— n«t  BmUmg  u  W  X«f, 
Unlaoa  the  world  wera  all  prepared  to  embraco 
A  plan  well  woithj  to  aopply  their  place ; 
Yet,  backward  aa  they  are,  and  kxD^  have  bean. 
To  enltirala  and  kaap  the  mwtALM  olaan, 
(Poigiva  tba  orinM^)  I  wiak  tbeoB,  I  nonfaaa, 
Or  batter  nanaged,  or  anooansad  leaa. 


DtSCIFUNE. 
IVoB  tbe  Ta»&    Book  IL    7^  TOai  Pt'm 
la  eoOtfei  aad  halli»  ia  aaeMok  dayt, 
Wbea  karaiag,  virtot,  piety,  and  truth 
Ware  pieciea»  and  iaeokalad  with  eai% 
Th«e4wtltaiafeMll*dINnipllBa.    BfahMd, 
Mot  yet  by  ttaae  Beaplalriy  aiher>d  o*er, 
BMpohe  hiai  part  the  booadi  ef  fleahiih  yoath, 
Bat  rtfoiv  fbr  wrrlee  rtiB,  aad  aainpairM 
Bii  eye  wai  neek  aad  geatia,  aad  a  waila 
rky*deahaili|«;  aad  la  hii  ipeeeh  wai  hwd 
Paftwaal  iwwtnew.  digaHy,  aad  lavek 
The  oeeepalioa  dtawrt  to  hii  btart 
Wai  la  eaewmge  goedaea.    BewoaUrtraka 
Tba  head  efaMdtrt  aad  iageaaeae  worth, 
That  Uarti*d  at  lH  ewa  ptaiM;  aad  ptawtheyealh 
Cloia  la  hit  rtde  that  plaand  hi«.    Ltaiaii^giew 
Beaeath  hit  eara  a  thrivta^  vlgeieai  plaat ; 
Tba  aOad  wai  well  iaibm^d,  the  peaMMhiid 


If  e*er  it  c 
nat  oae  aanog  ae  ataay  ererkap^d 
The  KMito  eT  eoatiol,  bii  geatle  eye 
Giew  rtwa,  aad  dartad  a  aeveie  lehake 
Bii  Aewa  wat  Ihll  ef  Iwier,  aad  hii  voiee 
Shook  the  deliaqaeat  witb  aaeh  fluef  awe 
Ab  Mt  hia  Bot^tiQ  peailHMe  bed  wee 
Lart  Ibvoff  baek  egaia,  aad  eland  the  bieaah. 
Bat  DinlpHaek  a  IbHfclbl  iwvaat  le^ 
Dtdiotd  at  laagth  iaia  the  vale  ef  yean: 
A  paliy  rtiaek  hii  ana;  Ui  ipaikliag  eye 
WaaqaaBeh^diarbooMerege;  hia  veiee,  wrti^ 
wNw  trenanai^  aad  anved  oaiwiea  ame 
^  naa  neenaea  ta  pervene  naeimaa  yeaia* 
Be  eeUigei  aad  baDi  aagleelad  naah 
Their  good  eM  IHead ;  aad  Diaeipliae  atlanth. 
O'er  hwk*d  aad  aaenpley*d.  Ml  aiek,  aad  diad» 
Thoa  Stady  laH«Wi*d.  Bnalatiea  alept, 
Aad  Virtae  ied.    The  ■cheeli  beeaan  a  aaaae 
or  aelana  teea^  whan  l^aeceaee  ia  aHH^ 
Bii  eap  «^l  liaad  witb  lagie  aet  Ui  owe. 
Witb  patfot  taagai  pwlbna*d  the  aahelai%  pai^ 
Fioeaediag  aoea  a  gndaaiad  daaeew 
Thoa  eonpcoaifae  bad  pbwe,  aad  aeratiay 

aateae  Miod ;  pneadeaca  weat  lb  traek, 
I  be  waa  eonpalaat  wbaea  pane  waaaa. 
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A  diaotatkM  of  sll  boodi  mraad ; 
TlM  carte  wveotod  for  tht  aolMi  mooth 
Of  Iwiltlwinf  youtk  frara  brokan ;  ban  um 
GfrnrmrtybydiMiM;  udnwHygaln 
Foifot  tteir  oflke,  opaninf  witb  a  tooeii ; 
Till  gowns  at  laogth  an  fooad  m 
Tha  tAMelM  eap  and  tha  tpraea  baod  a  jeit, 
A  OMtekalj  of  tha  worid !    What  Mad  of  thaw 
For  gamaitan,  joekaji,  brotfaalan  impofa, 
Bpendthrifta,  and  bootad  ipoitsmeni  oftaocr  nan 
With  belted  waiit  and  poiafen  at  thair  haab 
Thadinthobooadiof  dotyl    What  was  laani*d 
If  aught  was  laaniM  la  eUUhood.  h  Im|oC; 
And  aoeh  azpanaa  ai  pinehas  paianta  blaa, 
And  moitillat  tha  libafal  hand  of  lora, 
la  sqaandoT'd  ia  pairait  of  idle  tporta 
And  Tieionf  plaaturei ;  bays  tha  boy  a  namo 
That  aiti  a  itignMi  on  hU  lhthar*t  hoon* 
And  elaava*  tbrongh  life  inseparably  cloaa 
To  him  that  waart  it.    What  can  aftar-gamaa 
Of  riper  joyi,  and  oonnMroa  with  tha  worid, 
Hie  lawd  vain  world,  that  aiint  raeaiTO  him  10011, 
Add  to  each  omditlon,  thos  aequirod. 
Wham  aeiaoea  and  where  riftoo  are  proltei'dl 
They  may  oonfirm  hit  habiti,  rivet  fait 
Hie  folly,  hot  to  tpoiJ  him  it  a  task 
That  bide  defianoa  to  the  united  power* 
Of  Ihahion,  Jimipation,  tavern,  ilewt. 
Now  blame  we  most  the  nurtlingi  or  the  noraa 
The  children,  erook'd,  and  twisted,  and  deformed, 
Throogh  want  of  care ;  or  her,  whose  winking  eye 
And  slumbering  oseitancy  man  the  brood  ? 
The  nurse,  no  doubt.    RegaidloM  of  her  ehaiga, 
8he  needs  herself  eorreetloo  ;  needs  to  learn 
That  it  is  dangerous  sporting  with  the  world. 
With. things  so  saered  as  a  nation's  traat. 
The  nurtora  of  her  youth,  her  dearest  pledga. 
All  are  not  such.    I  had  a  brother  once—* 
Peace  to  the  memory  of  a  man  of  worth, 
A  man  of  letten,  and  of  manners  too ! 
Of  manners  sweet  as  Virtue  always  wean, 
When  gay  good-nature  dresses  her  in  smilse. 
He  graced  a  coUege,!  to  which  order  yet 
Was  saered ;  and  was  honored,  loved,  and  wept 
By  more  than  one,  theonelves  eoospicuoua  thata. 
Borne  minds  are  temper'd  happily,  and  miz*d 
With  such  ingredients  of  good  sense  and  taUe 
Of  what  is  excellent  in  man,  they  thirrt 
With  such  a  seal  to  be  what  they  approve, 
That  no  restraints  can  cireumscribe  them  more 
Than  they  themselves  by  choice,  for  wisdom's  sake. 
Nor  can  ezam|te  hurt  them ;  what  they  see 
or  vice  ia  others,  but  enhancing  more 
The  chanas  of  virtue  in  their  Just  esteem 
If  such  escape  contagion,  and  emerge 
Pure  from  so  foul  a  pool  to  shine  abroad, 
And  give  the  world  their  lalenU  and  themselves, 
Boiali  thanks  to  those,  whose  negligence  or  sloth 
Exposod  their  inexperience  to  the  snare, 
And  left  them  to  an  undirected  choice. 

« 
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IL     SbOONDABT  SCHOOI& 

I.  Sigh  8ehooU/br  6%V2i.— These,  in  Bayaria,  correspond  to  the  Real 
schools  for  bojs.  Heretofore  the  nobility  haye  endeavored,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, to  supply  the  need  of  a  higher  education  of  girls  by  means  of  gov- 
ernesses; and  the  higher  dasses  generally,  by  means  of  institutions  of 
higher  grade.  Stephani  was  especially  active  in  introducing  these  schools 
into  Bavaria;  where,  in  Augsburg,  Nuremberg,  and  Ansbach,  he  estab- 
lished, or  at  least  organised  anew,  higher  schools  for  girls.  The  Seidel 
Private  School  has  been  in  existence  in  Nuremberg  ever  since  the  year 
1804.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  institutions  of  this  class  is  the  Stetten 
Girls*  Educational  Institution,  at  Augsburg;  whose  especial  design  is, 
according  to  the  will  of  its  foundress,  Anna  Barbara  von  Stetten,  to  re- 
place to  children  early  made  orphans  the  loss  of  parental  love  and  pro- 
tection. In  this  connection  should  not  be  omitted  the  girls'  school  con- 
nected with  the  Deaconesses'  House  at  New  Bettelsau,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Pastor  L6he ;  partly  by  reason  of  its  eoclesiaatical  character  (the 
course  includes  introduction  to  the  creed,  manual  of  French,  French 
Bible  and  hynms,-  Qerman  literature  after  Yilmar,)  and  partly  because  it 
has  a  special  purpose  of  training  teachers  for  fiunilies,  schools,  rescue  in- 
stitutions, and  institutions  for  care  of  infants.  In  1818,  King  Maximilian 
founded,  in  Munich,  an  institution  called  King  Maximilian's  Foundaticm, 
to  receive  sixty  puinls.  Thirty  of  its  scholarships  are  firee ;  and  are  to 
be  given  to  daughters  of  officers,  persons  of  noble  fomily,  and  the  higher 
state  empl&yS$  of  Bavaria,  ttom  the  coUcgial  council  upward.  The  In- 
stitution of  the  "  English  Ladies "  for  the  Instruction  of  Females  was 
opened  at  Bamberg  in  1829,  under  the  auspices  of  the  government  of 
'  Upper  Franconia,  and  a  branch  institution  was  established  at  Nuremberg 
in  1864,  which  already  contains  one  hundred  and  ten  pupils,  and,  together 
vrith  two  other  institutions  for  girls,  contains  about  five  hundred  pupils 
and  thirty  teachers.  The  institutions  of  the  **  English  Ladies  "  are  re- 
garded with  much  &vor  by  the  higher  classes;  and  in  the  schools  at 
Burghausen  and  Nymphenburg,  for  example,  there  are  places  endowed 
fit>m  the  public  funds.  Some  of  the  circle  governments  also  afford  aid 
to  the  higher  schools  for  girls.  We  have  information,  in  all,  of  forty- 
seven  conventual  institutions  of  the  English  Ladies,  Poor  Sisters  of 
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Schools,  Nuns  of  St  Francis  de  Sales,  Domimcan,  Frandscan,  and  Uisii- 
line  Nuna,  and  Ladies  of  the  Good  Shepherd, — ^with  274  inatmcton  and 
1724  pupOs;  also  flffy-siz  instiiuttons  not  conventual,  at  Honich  and 
Mtihldorf  in  Upper  Bavaria,  Frankenthal,  Kaiserslautern,  Speier,  and 
Zweibriicken,  in  the  Palatinate ;  Erlangen,  Ansbach,  Forth,  and  Nurem- 
berg, in  Middle  Franconia;  Ratiabon  and  Pidenhosen,  in  the  Upper 
Palatinate ;  Wiiraburg,  Kit&ngen,  and  Schweinfiirt,  in  Lower  Franconia; 
and  at  Augsburg,  Lautrach,  Kempten,  and  Ndrdlingen,  in  Suabia;  with 
846  instructors  and  2472  pupils;  so  that  a  total  number  of  4196  giris  are 
instructed  in  the  higher  institutiona  All  tbeae  are  subject  to  public 
supervision  and  management  as  the  public  institutions  are,  under  the 
city  or  district  inspecting  authoritiea,  and  testify  to  their  progress  by  pub- 
lic examinations.  Thej  are  also  subject  to  a  visitation  from  the  drde 
governments,  by  a  commissary  of  examinations.  Wherever  a  spirit  of 
sound  piety  and  of  honorable  German  morals  prevails  in  these  institntioni^ 
which  train  so  large  a  number  of  the  fiiture  mothers  of  the  educated 
classes,  they  are  exceedingly  useftil  members  of  the  series  of  educational 
institutions ;  but  where  they  call  into  activity  the  avarice  and  vanity  of 
parents  who  desire  to  rise  above  their  station ;  where  they  deatroy  in  tfadr 
pupils  the  appropriate  domestic  feelings,  and  all  pleasure  in  those  em- 
ployments which  will  be  of  most  importance  in  their  ihtnre  lives ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  where  they  cultivate  such  studies  as  are  only  a  bribe  to 
ignorance,  and  usurp  the  place  of  other  and  perhaps  more  useful  schootai 
there  they  are  a  poison  to  the  life  of  the  nation. 

Upon  t^e  prospectuses  and  annual  reports  of  the  most  important  edu- 
cationai  institutions  for  females  of  Bavaria,  which  now  lie  before  us,  we 
make  the  following  remarks : — ^The  greatest  number  of  hours  of  instructiaii 
per  week  is  forty-one ;  but  the  number  in  sudi  institutions  aa  are  orgaa- 
ixed  with  more  regard  to  the  healthy  development  of  the  body  ia  from 
twenty-eight  to  thirty-four.  These  are  divided  among  religion,  German 
literature,  arithmetic,  geography,  history,  (including  mythotogy,)  natond 
science,  calligraphy,  French,  English,  Italian,  singing,  drawing,  manual 
labor,  dancing.  The  largest  proportion  of  time  is  every  where  given  to 
the  French  Umguage;  as  we  hope,  only  for  the  reason  that,  to  leam  a 
foreign  tongue,  much  time  is  necessary.  We  read  with  pleasure  in  one 
of  the  annual  reports  the  opinion  that  '*The  native  language,  more  than 
any  other,  is  that  in  which  children  should  be  so  well  instructed  as  to  be 
able  to  express  themselves  deariy  and  with  certainty,  both  orally  and  in 
writing,  upon  all  subjects  which  will  M  within  thehr  sphere  of  actirity ; 
and  foreign  languages  should  not  be  used  merely  as  a  means  of  affected 
talk  and  an  idle  show  of  foreign  habits,  but  in  order  that  their  idioms 
may  assist  to  interest  the  chUd  in  learning  the  structure  of  its  own 
language.*'  It  is  not  merely  speaking,  but  a  language,  which  is  to  be 
learned.  On  this  prindple  it  is  that  foreign  languages  should  be  taught 
in  the  higher  institutions  for  girls.  But  when,  besides  conversation, 
foreign  languages  absorb  from  twelve  to  fifteen  hours*  study  per  week, 
and  the  ordinary  language  of  the  institution  is  also  French,  such  a  pre- 
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dominance  of  tlie  fbreign  dement  in  the  most  importuit  period  of  ediic»> 
tion  must  caase  tlie  Qennan  element  to  become  sabordinate.  Such  eda* 
cational  institntions  do  not  deeenre  to  remain  on  Qorman  soil  **  Literal 
tare  **  is  alao  a  general  atndy  in  the  higher  institations  Ibr  girte;  some  of 
which  describe  it  by  the  French  Utterainn,  Others  jndicioiisly  avoid 
the  names  Uteratnre  and  literary  history,  and  mention  the  snbjeeti  in* 
dttded  under  them  by  their  German  names.  They  make  their  pu^ls 
fiuniliarwith  certain  workaofthe  best  authors;  as  Shakspeare's  *^if«f«AaiU 
tf  Fenif^^and  **J?tii^«Mii;'' Goethe's  ^^GpeiBvanBtrKekingm;'*  8chil> 
\w's''W%ttktm  7VU;'* Herder's  ''(hd;'*Ttgaet'»''Ik^thufr$Sa^;'*iwn- 
008  works  of  Platen,  Wilhelm  Ton  Humboldt,  Notalis,  Schldermacher,  and 
others.  Others  use  as  text-books  some  book  of  extracts,  especially  L&boi^ 
or  Nacke's.  The  prindple  of  teaching  no  literary  histoiy  is  undoubtedly 
the  right  one ;  but  it  is  necessary,  during  the  higher  education  of  giria^ 
to  purify  their  teste  by  making  them  acquainted  with  the  best  literature^ 
lest  they  be  in  danger  of  ibllowing  the  guidanoe  of  the  circulating  libraries 
in  that  field.  History,  in  these  institutions,  is  studied  in  a  general  man- 
ner, and  more  comprehensively  than  in  the  common  schools ;  and  in- 
cludes the  history  of  the  driliaed  nations  of  ancient  and  modem  times. 
By  the  latest  *^  Instruction  **  on  teaching  history,  Bavarian  history  is  to 
receiTe  specnl  attention  in  the  girls'  sdiools  also.  Geography  appears  in 
the  courses  of  study  as  extensively  as  history ;  as  do  also  natural  history 
and  natural  seienoe,  under  various  names,  sometimes  too  ambttioa& 
Here  and  there  we  Ikil  to  find  singing,  whidi  should  be  obligatory  every 
where,  made  a  public  study.  Drawing  is  chiefly  of  flowers  and  land- 
scapes, with  the  design  of  assisting  in  some  varieties  of  handiwork.  The 
exercises  in  manual  employments  occupy  every  where  a  large  number  of 
hours— from  six  to  lune— and  are  every  where  ssade  a  means  of  convero 
tion  in  Ibreign  languages,  reading;  and  sometimes  in  history,  but  this  httt 
only  in  an  aneodotical  style.  They  indude  knitting,  sewing,  embroidery^ 
various  lkshioiuU>le  kinds  of  work,  &c  Here  and  there  special  stress  is 
laid  on  audi  ftminine  employments  as  are  absdutdy  essential ;  and,  in 
some,  those  less  important  are  studied,  in  the  period  beibre  Christmaa 
In  regard  to  the  teachers:— Except  in  the  institntions  of  the  rdigious 
orders,  rdigion,  German,  history,  natural  history,  and  German  literature^ 
are  intrusted  to  male  teachers,  and  arithmetic,  writing,  drawing,  and 
toeign  languages,  sometimes  by  males  and  sometimes  by  females;  though 
tiie  latter  are  more  commonly  employed  in  the  last  named  study.  In  the 
convent  schods,  a  very  large  ma|ority  of  the  teadiers  are  females;  twenty- 
seven  of  these  institutions  contuned  one  hundred  and  ninety-four  female 
teachers  and  only  deven  males.  Thus  these  adiools  serve  to  train  female 
teachers.  Those  femde  teadiers  not  trained  in  the  conventi  have 
commonly  been  educated  in  the  Swiss  boarding-schools,  or  have  vrsndered 
into  Bavaria  from  the  canton  of  Neuenbnrg.  The  age  for  entering 
these  schools  varies  from  six  to  ten,  and  is  sometimes  as  late  as  thirteen 
years;  althou^the  Poor  Sisters  of  Sdiools  reedvo  pupils  as  young  as 
three  years.    Most  of  the  pupils  ranain  to  the  age  of  sixteen ;  and  a  few 
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onlj  to  serenteen  and  eighteen.  The  upper  dssses  decreuw  in  number 
bj  a  third,  and  even  *  half.  The  pajrments  at  boarding-schoolB  are  from 
eighty  to  four  hundred  florins,  not  indading  extras;  and  the  tuition-fee^ 
l(Nr  daj-seholars,  from  one  to  ten  florins  *  month.  Too  small  a  chaige 
ought  to  be  prohibited,  for  otherwise  the  common  schools  might  easilj 
be  depriyed  of  the  best  of  their  inmates. 

11.  Offmnoiia  and  Clameal  SchooU. — Classical  education  in  Bavariai 
as  elsewhere,  was,  during  the  first  half  of  the  Middle  Ages,  exclusively 
afforded  by  clerical  institutions ;  in  part  by  the  cathedral  schools^  of  which 
Freising  was  the  earliest,  and  Augsburg  another  and  one  of  the  most 
eminent;  in  part  by  the  numerous  cloister  schools  of  the  Benedictioea, 
some  of  the  earliest  of  which  were  Chiemsee,  Benedictbeuem,  Wesao- 
brunn,  and  among  which  were  afterward  eminent  St  £mmeran  *t  Aug^ 
burg,  Niedendteich,  Tegemsee,  Weih^istephan,  and  Scheyexn.  Public 
sdiools  of  this  class  first  existed  under  the  dukes  of  the  House  of  WiUels- 
bach.  The  first  of  these  was  the  city  school  of  Munich,  founded  A.  D. 
1289.  Duke  Ludwig  the  Rich  founded  the  University  of  Ingolstadt,  147^ 
The  first  Jesuits  were  invited  thither  in  1649;  in  1569  the  schools  of 
Munich  were  committed  to  them,  and  all  public  Catholic  institutions  ai 
education  gradually  passed  into  their  hands.  The  cloister  schools  of  the 
Benedictines  endeavored  to  rival  them ;  and,  in  1684,  twenty-nine  of  them 
united  in  a  **  congregation,**  whose  purpose  was  learning  and  inatniction. 
These  monks  established  gymnasia  only  in  Sakburg  (made  *  univenify 
in  1628,)  and  at  Freising  in  1 708.  At  the  convent  of  £ttal  was  established, 
in  1711,  a  knights*  academy,  or  eoUegium  nobilium.  Evangelical  dassi- 
oal  schools  were  established  in  the  imperial  dties,  as  Nurembeig,  Augs- 
burg, Ratisbon,  Schweinfurt;  and  in  the  Margraviates  of  Ansbach  and 
Bayreuth  in  Brandenbuig,  at  Ansbach,  Heilbronn,  Hol^  and  Neustadt  on 
the  Aisch.  At  the  dissolution  of  the  Order  of  the  Jesuits  in  1778,  Elector 
Maximilian  III.  proposed  to  devote  most  of  their  property  to  a  fund  for  the 
schools;  but  Elector  Karl  Theodore  used  it  to  establish  *  branch  of  the 
Order  of  the  Knights  of  Malta.  The  gymnasia  were  supplied  with  teach- 
ers from  the  convents  until  the  dissolution  of  the  latter  in  1808,  and  after- 
ward fix>m  the  secular  clergy  and  laymen.* 

The  first  plan  of  school  organization  for  the  provinces  included  in  the 
present  Kingdom  of  Bavaria,  was  that  in  the  "  General  Noimative  **  of 
Niethammer,  of  1808 ;  drawn  up  strictly  upon  the  humanist  prindples, 
in  opposiUon  to  the  realist  character  of  that  of  Wismayr,  of  1804.  The 
former  of  these  classed  all  institutions  for  study  as  L  Universities — and, 
parallel  with  them,  the  Lycea ;  XL  Gymnasia-wmd  parallel  with  them  the 
Real  Institutes ;  III.  Progymnasi*— -and  with  them  the  Real  Schools ;  lY. 
Primary  Schools,  as  preparatory  to  both  these  divisions.  These  latter  in* 
dude,  in  two  classes,  from  the  eighth  to  the  fourteenth  year;  the  prog^m* 
nasinm,  from  the  twelfth  to  the  fourteenth ;  the  gymnasium  from  the 

•The  historj  of  many  of  the  fjmnuia  hu  lately  baea  pQblisbad  ia  Uialr  pragiamBai. 
•od  i;eoaial  aoooants  of  all  tbota  in  Bavaria  ara  givea  e«p6cta%  by  ttw  progiMUUM  of  WagMV 
(RatitboD,  1839,}  and  of  Krngar  (Stcaiibiii(^  1858.) 
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Iborteenth  to  the  eighteenth.  In  the  primftrj  schools  was  required  com- 
idete  acquaintance  with  the  technical  grammar  of  Latin  and  Qennan ;  in 
the  progymnasium  especial  stress  was  laid  on  Greek  grammar ;  and  in  the 
gymnasium  the  chief  studies  were  those  in  the  classical  languages,  and 
an  introduction  to  the  speculatiTe  study  of  ideas  (descrihed  in  1810  as 
^^  practical  elementary  exercises  in  speculatiTe  thinking.**)  In  the  three 
apper  classes  of  institutions,  the  hours  of  literary  study  are  twenty-six 
per  week;  of  which,  in  the  gymnasia,  the  class*teachers  occupy  sixteen. 
Besides  these,  there  are  two  special  gymnasium  teachers,  one  for  mathe- 
matics, cosmography,  and  physiography,  and  the  other  for  the  phflosoph- 
kal  sciences ;  each  of  whom  has  four  hours  per  week  with  each  class. 
The  latter  of  these  two  teachers  instructs,  in  the  lowest  class,  in  religion, 
morals,  and  duttes,  which  lead  to  logical  exercises  and  an  introduction  to 
philosophy;  and  afterward,  in  the  higher  classes,  to  the  introduction  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  general  connection  of  the  sciences ;  or  else,  if  these  re- 
quirements i^pear  too  high,  to  logic,  cosmology,  natural  theology, 
psychology,  ethical  and  juridical  views ;  and  lastly  to  a  philosophittl 
encyclopedia.  Religious  instruction  was  intrusted  to  the  teachers  of 
preparatory  philosophical  studies  until  1810,  when  it  was  for  the  first 
time  extended  to  all  four  of  the  gymnasium  classes.  In  the  course  of  in- 
struction in  language  are  studied  not  only  the  Qreek  and  Latin  authors, 
but  a  fixed  series  of  German  authors.  The  Greek  course  is  ii\|ured  by 
the  plan  used  of  studying,  in  the  lower  middle  dass,  the  Homeric  hymns, 
Bion,  Mosohtts,  and  the  Batrachomyomachia,  before  the  Iliad  and  Odys- 
sey, which  are  only  reached  in  the  upper  middle  dass.  In  history,  thore 
is  a  first  general  course  in  the  primary  school  and  progymnasium,  inter- 
changing afterward  with  geography ;  in  the  gymnasium  the  first  dass 
compares  ancient  and  modem  geography,  and  the  second  studies  mythokh 
gy  and  archmology.  The  third  and  fourth  have  a  second  special  course  of 
history. 

The  preparatory  philosophical  studies  were  discontinued  in  1816,  and 
the  teachers  not  only  for  the  department  of  philosophy,  but  for  that  of 
mathematics,  were  removed,  and  religion  and  mathematics  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  regular  dass  teachers,  to  be  taught,  with  some  exchange  of 
assistance,  with  the  professors.  The  schod  ordinance  of  1824^  which 
consolidated  into  one  gymnasium  with  five  daases  the  two  progymnasium 
classes  and  the  four  of  the  gymnasium,  and  which  established  an  obliga- 
tory lyoeum  dass  between  the  gymnasium  and  the  uniTersity,  put  the 
mathematical  instruction  of  the  three  upper  gymnasium  dasses  into  the 
hands  of  the  lyoeum  professor,  and  confined  all  rdigious  instruction  to 
derical  teachers.  The  school  ordinance  of  1880,  based  upon  that  pre- 
pared by  Thiersch,  in  1889,  which  was  withdrawn  and  modified  by  the 
ministry  for  the  purpose,  restored  a  professor  of  mathematics  to  the  gym- 
nasia, and  put  under  his  charge  the  lyceum  daas,  which  was  changed 
into  an  upper  dass  of  the  gymnaaom.* 

*  BMpwtlng  tiM  nodifiwUmM  promtilgttod  ia  Uwteliool  ordiMMM  aod  t&mnH  iweripli  of  ISM, 
1830^  ISM,  1S98»  uui  iSOS,  4owa  to  tte  ktart  mind  oidiMBM  fat  tto  Utte  wbooliMi  gj«- 
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The  most  {mportant  school  laws  on  the  subject  since  the  beginning  of 
the  century  are  giren  in  D5llinger*8  ^^CaUeetion  of  Ordinane»,**  Vol  IX., 
part  2.  The  humanist  view  has  been  adhered  to  in  the  schooUplans 
adopted,  and  the  design  of  the  gymnasia,  as  stated  in  1824,  **ImproTe- 
ment  in  grammatical  stadies  and  the  whole  body  of  literary  (Jkumon* 
uti9che)  studies,**  and  that  of  1829,  **  To  promote  the  intellectnal  strength 
and  thorough  preparation  of  youth  devoting  themselTes  to  learned 
studies  with  a  view  to  the  universities,*'  Is  entirely  in  acoordanoe  with 
what  here  follows. 

EegulatumM  a»  to  private  teaching, — *<  Any  person  pn^Kising  to  give 
private  instruction  to  supply  the  place  of  the  school  or  gymnasium,  un- 
less he  be  a  clergyman,  must  pass  the  examination  for  teacher  of  a  gymna- 
sium. Permission  to  establish  institutions  for  private  instruction  and 
education,  intended  as  substitutes  for  the  Latin  school  and  the  gymna- 
sium, must  be  obtained  from  the  circle  governments.  The  saperrision  of 
such  institutions  is  intrusted  to  the  rector  of  the  nearest  gymnasiunL 
(Revised  ordinance  of  1854.)  There  are  no  private  institutions  d  a  grade 
corresponding  to  the  gymnasiums ;  but  there  are,  corresponding  to  the 
Latin  schools,  private  schools  in  Mtinchberg  and  Thumau,  and  the  Suss- 
ner  Institution  at  Wiirzburg.  The  classical  schools  {OeUhrteneehuUn^) 
are  divided  into  Latin  schools  and  gymnasia.  The  lycea,  of  which  there 
are  ten,  are  omitted  in  the  following  accounts,  since  they  do  not,  as  did 
those  of  1824-29,  form  a  grade  between  the  gymnasium  and  the  univers- 
ity, but  are,  in  respect  to  subjects  of  instruction,  quite  coincident  with 
the  universities.  Three  of  them  have  a  philosophical  faculty,  seven  are 
complete,  with  philosophical  and  theological  fiusulties.  In  1867  they  con- 
tained 616  candidates ;  they  are  mostly  attended  only  by  Catholic  theo- 
logical students.  The  primary  schools  were  in  1816  separated  frmn  the 
gymnasia,  under  the  name  of  '^  Latin  preparatory  schools,**  and  wen  de- 
clared local  institutions,  so  &r  as  supplies  and  teacher's  salaries  are  con- 
cerned ;  which  measure,  however,  was  carried  through,  by  the  reassertioii 
of  this  principle  in  1824,  as  well  as  in  1816  against  the  protestations 
of  the  parishes.  The  principals  of  Latin  schools  in  .  cities  where 
there  was  a  gymnasium  were  denominated  '*  sub-rectors  *'  in  1880,  and 
placed  under  the  supervision  of  the  rectors  of  such  gymnasia;  and,  in 
1888,  both  principalships  were  united  in  the  latter. 

With  respect  to  the  funds  appropriated  to  the  Latin  schools,  a  distinc- 
tion was  sought  to  be  made  in  1860  between  such  of  them  as  were  called 
fbr  by  an  absolute  need  of  their  instruction  and  such  as  owed  theur  ezistp 
ence  to  local  or  parish  interests ;  but  the  reports  from  the  circle  govern- 
ments were  so  various  in  respect  to  this  subject  that  the  ministiy  were 
obliged  to  give  up  the  undertaking. 

The  gymnasia,  of  which  there  are  twenty-eight  in  all,  may  be  classed, 
according  to  the  distinction  of  confessions  which  was  made  in  18il,  as  a, 

Duia  in  the  kingdom  of  Bamria  (Manioli,  1854,  at  the  Royal  School  Book-Printlnf  firtabliil>- 
Bient,)  noeh  iorofnation  may  be  foond  in  C.  L.  Roth*t  work,  **  7A«  Ofwmaaiumt  in  BavtHm 
MiPMii  1894  md  1843.** 
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{kUholiCy  at  Hanich  (where  there  are  three,)  Freising,  Landshut,  Passao^ 
Straubing,  Metten,  Augsburg,  DiUingen,  Kempten,  Keuburg,  Amberg, 
Bamberg,  EichsUdt,  Aschaifenburg,  Munnerstadt,  Wiirzburg,  and  Speyer; 
^  Protettant,  at  Augsburg,  Ansbach,  Eriangen,  Nuremberg,  Bayreuth, 
Hoi^  Schweinflirt,  and  Zweibriicken ;  and  c  Mixed^  at  Ratasbon.  Each 
of  these  has  nine  regular  teachers :  of  whom  four  are  class  teachers,  one 
the  gymnasium  mathematical  teacher,  and  four  class  teachers  in  the  Latin 
school  In  some  gymnasia,  which  are  excessively  crowded — at  present,  in 
Bayreuth,  St  Stephanas  at  Augsburg,  Hetten,  Ratisbon,  and  Wiirzburg — 
there  are  parallel  classes,  with  qiecial  teachers.*  Besides  these  twenty- 
ttght  gymnasia,  which  are  connected  with  Latin  schools,  to  which  should 
be  added,  as  a  ^)ecial  school,  the  educational  institution  connected  with 
the  Ludwig*s  Gymnasium  in  Munich,  there  are  in  other  places  sixty-seven 
separate  Latin  schools,  also  divided  according  to  confessions  in  the  same 
manner.  The  Latin  schools  are  in  part  complete,  with  four  classes, 
twenty-eight  of  these  being  connected  with  gymnasia,  and  thirty-four 
separate ;  and  in  part  incomplete,  with  from  one  to  three  principal  teach- 
ers—of which  there  are  also  thirty-four.  The  number  of  scholars  in  the 
ninety-six  Latin  schools  is  given  in  ^*(hf^tributUn$  to  the  StatUtia  of 
Banana,^  by  Hermann,  1862,  at  7,406 ;  of  whom  4,796  are  Catholic,  2,429 
Protestants,  177  Jews,  4  of  o^er  beliefo :  and  that  of  the  gymnasia  proper, 
at  3,629 ;t  of  whom  2,689  are  Catholics,  798  Protestants,  and  42  Jews: 
in  a  population  of  4,626,660 ;  of  which  more  than  8,000,000  are  Catholics, 
more  than  1,260,000  are  Protestants,  about  66,000  Jews,  and  6,000  Men- 
nonites,  Anabaptists,  and  Greeks.  The  graduating  examinations  of  the 
gymnasia  were  passed,  in  1862,  by  789  pupils;  in  1882  by  only  480. 
The  total  number  of  students  at  the  three  universities  is  given  by  Her- 
mann as,  in  1832,  2,234,  in  1832,  2,839 ;  which  numbers,  in  comparison 
with  those  above  given  of  the  gymnasium  graduates  for  those  two  years, 
indicate  a  distinct  decrease  in  the  number  of  those  pursuing  a  course  of 
study.  The  secondaiy  schools  furnish  most  of  the  instruction  in  the 
PaUitinate ;  and  the  Upper  Paktinate  furnishes  the  least  proportion  of 
students.  The  children  of  the  higher  ranks  are  throughout  sent  to  the 
classical  schools,  and  the  larger  part  of  those  of  the  higher  dass  of  citi- 
sens.  In  the  Catholic  portions  of  the  country,  a  large  part  of  the  scholars 
come  from  the  lower  agricultural  class.  About  one-fifth  of  the  gymna- 
sium graduates  enter  such  departments  bf  the  public  employment  as  re- 
quire no  academical  studies;  and  from  the  Latin  schools  fidl  one-third 

*  Tte  raviMd  ovdiMDM,  iMfeMd  of  the  pfwiwn  rale  of  forty  popilt  per  teeclier,  provides  Uiet 
**  if  one  elea  sImU  grow  to  moio  tbu  fiftj  eeholen,  the  leeolwr  ihell  be  allowed  en  eawiut,  or  the 
ela«  be  diTided.'* 

t  Aeeordtng  to  the  **  ITm  Utmuk  0«s«<t«,"  this  lotel  wet  in  1637  only  2.419;  u>d  tb»  ■amber 
of  pupils  in  the  twenty^ight  gymnesie,  inclndidg  the  Latin  sehoob  ooancoled  with  them,  in  1849, 
8»SS0 :  in  1833,  8.«39 ;  in  1857,  8,511 .  *«  An  incfcase  in  numben  has  taken  plaee  in  a  fcw  imtitn- 
lioot  only,  most  of  them  having  deeieeaed,  soeae  by  as  maeh  as  one  handled  or  mora ;  as,  lor  ex- 
•mfile,  Ambeif,  Bamberg,  Landshat,  Pamau,  Speyer,  and  still  more  particularly  Wurxburg,  Strau- 
bing.  Dillingen,  and  Ratisbon,  which  last  has  S79  scholars  ten  than  foar  years  sgu.**  The  circles 
•bowing  the  giealist  dsereeee  an  Lower  BaTaria,  Soabia,  the  Upper  Palatinate,  and  Upper  Frao> 
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go  into  bosinew.  Generallj  spetkisg,  there  has  been .  noticed  of  late 
jeflun  in  the  Catholic  inatitutiona,  owing  to  the  greater  sIrictneBa  obserred 
in  respect  to  remorala^  a  remarkable  decrease  in  the  number  of  pupils. 

The  income  of  the  gymnasia  and  Latin  schools  ifl»  according  to  Her- 
Hiann's  tables,  in  round  nnmberSi 

From  endowmenti^ 6t,094  florins. 

From  tuition-fees, 38,659       " 

From  parishes, 29,918       " 

From  foundation^ 44,604       *" 

Prom  thestate, 279,191       " 


Total,  adding  three  florins  for  the  kroozerB^ . . .  459^369  ^ 
In  this  total  are  indnded  the  payments  finom  the  mediatized  piincipalitj 
of  Pappenheim  lor  the  Latin  school  there ;  bat  not  the  increased  allow- 
ance to  the  gymnasium  at  Hetten  from  the  Benedictine  foundation  there, 
nor  the  entire  allowance  of  the  Latin  school  at  Scheyem,  supplied  firom 
the  Benedictine  abbey  there.  In  Bluntschli*s  ^^  State  Dictumary,^  the 
expenditure  for  the  Latin  schools  is  given  at  154,768  florins,  and  that  for 
the  gymnasia  at  195,699  florins;  and  the  contribution  of  the  state  to  the 
former  item  at  52,209  florins,  to  the  latter  at  120,479  florins.  An  attempt 
was  made  in  1816  to  fix  a  suitable  tuition-fee  for  the  Latin  schools,  to  be  not 
more  than  four  florins  yearly ;  and  in  1824  to  fix  that  of  the  gymnasia  at 
twenty  florins  a  year.  But  this  uniformity  could  nerer  be  carried  out, 
and  at  present  the  tuition-fee  varies  from  a  minimum  of  one  florin  to  twelve 
kreuzers  to  a  maximum  of  eighteen  florins  annually.  In  March,  1824,  a 
decree  was  issued  that  in  order  to  freedom  from  payment  of  the  tuitionjfoe, 
not  only  indigence  was  necessary,  but  a  place  in  the  upper  third  of  the 
class,  as  an  evidence  of  desert ;  which  was  changed  to  the  upper  two- 
thirds  in  October,  1824.  These  enactments  have  not  been  continued ; 
and  consequently  the  decision  of  merit  is  left  to  the  council  of  teachers 
of  each  institution.  Allowances  of  money  for  books  exist  for  single 
individuals ;  public  free^tables  are  however  found  only  in  the  form  of 
semioaries  and  Alumneen, 

With  these  public  schools  are  to  be  considered  the  following  as  being 
educational  institutions:  L  Catholic — ^the  royal  educational  institutions  in 
Landshut,  Neuburg,  and  Amberg ;  the  boys*  seminaries  for  those  intended 
for  the  ministry,  at  Freising,  Passau,  Aschafienbur^,  and  Eichst&dt ;  the 
Benedictine  institutions  at  Munich,  Augsburg,  Scheyem,  and  Metten ;  the 
Comnctorium  in  the  Carmelite  convent  at  Straubing ;  and  the  Yon  Auf- 
seess  Seminary  at  Bamberg:  and  IL  Protestant—the  College  of  St  Anna 
at  Augsburg;  the  Alumneum  at  Ansbach ;  and,  for  ecclesiastical  purposes, 
the  Alumnea  at  Ratisbon  and  Hof,  and  the  House  for  Ministers*  Qiphans 
atWindsbach. 

There  are  many  introductory  schools,  which  prepare  pupils  for  the  Latin 
studies  of  the  Latin  school,  and  whose  German  instruction  is  similar  to 
that  of  the  common  schools ;  but  none  except  of  a  private  character. 
Latin  schools  with  real  classes  are  especially  common  in  the  Palatinate, 
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where  indeed  there  are  onljr  two  withoat  them,  whOe  in  all  BaTtria  east 
of  the  Rhine  there  are  only  three  with  such  daaeea.  The  real  schoolfl, 
instead  of  the  ancient  languages,  teach  natural  history,  geometry,  and 
the  elements  of  physics;  and  in  other  respects  their  course  is  similar  to 
that  of  the  Latin  scboolfc  There  existed  an  mtermediate  dass  betweai 
the  gymnasia  and  unirersitiee  only  from  1824  to  1829 ;  namely,  the 
^ceum  class.  The  number  of  scholars  in  the  twenty-six  agricultural 
and  industrial  schools  was,  according  to  Hermann^  in  1852, 2,549 ;  being 
not  quite  a  quarter  of  the  number  at  the  classical  schools.  The  number 
of  male  (work-day)  pupils  in  the  Qeiman  schools  was  284,768;  giTing 
one  scholar  at  a  dassical  school  for  each  twenty-six  of  the  boys  at  the 
common  schools. 

The  immediate  management  of  the  isolated  Latin  schools  is  in  charge 
of  the  sub-rectors;  that  of  those  in  connection  with  gymnasia,  in  the 
rectors  of  the  latter.  The  rector  and  sub-roctor  are  among  the  regular 
instructors  of  the  two  upper  olamios.  The  arrangement  made  in  1808,  by 
which  two  of  the  professors  were  appointed  once  in  two  years  as  **  assessors  ** 
to  the  rector,  was  disoontinued  in  1829 ;  and  the  *'  local  schod-archate," 
then  introduced  as  a  sort  of  compromise  with  the  public,  was  also  dis- 
continued in  the  revised  ordinance  of  1854»  after  haying  remained  skill 
kmger,  mostly  without  efficiency.  The  circle  commissaries,  i^pointed  in 
1888,  out  of  apprehoisions  relative  to  political  eirors,  and  armed  **  with  tha 
most  extensive  powers  in  relation  to  whatever  concerns  schod  discipline,.'^ 
being  a  city  commissary,  president  of  a  subordinate  court,  or  territeial 
Judge  of  the  locality,  were  also  discontinued  in  1854  The  redor  has 
therefore  no  consulting  authority  except  the  council  of  teachos^  with 
whom  he  considers  upon  the  course  of  instruction,  and  which  decides  en 
the  promotion  of  the  scholars  and  on  the  management  of  diflcnit  cases 
of  discipline.  The  highest  punishment,  that  of  exclusion  frem  all  educa- 
tional institutions,  is  inflicted  by  the  circle  government  on  the  lequisitioa 
of  this  council.  The  separate  Latin  schools  are  made  suberdinate  to  the 
principal  of  the  nearest  gymnasium.  The  supervision  of  all  the  institu- 
tions in  a  circle  is  in  the  hands  of  the  circle  government  The  special 
school  councils  appointed  in  connection  with  these  authorities  were  dis- 
continued in  1 825,  and  in  1 882  the  **  circle  school-arduite  "  was  introduced : 
an  office  to  which  were  appointed  rectors,  professors^  and  school  inspectors, 
and  whose  duties  are  to  advise  with  the  circle  government  and  to  visit 
the  classical  schools.  This  has  been  carried  into  actual  practice  however 
only  in  the  separate  Latin  schools;  and  latteriy  the  office  seems  to  b« 
conUnued  only  for  the  conunon  schools ;  so  that  Uie  **  councils  ^  appointed 
for  the  classical  schools  in  connection  with  the  circle  government  are  no 
better  than  if  they  did  not  exist  A  separate  ministry  for  churches  and 
schools  was  first  established  in  1847,  in  place  of  the  high  councils  for 
churches  and  schools  organised  in  1825,  as  a  section  of  the  ministry  of 
the  interior.  The  portfolio  of  this  office  was  however  transforred  about 
among  various  ministers,  until  in  1848  a  separate  minister  was  appointed 
to  that  department    The  partition  of  business  among  the  ooundlora  of 
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this  ministry  is  not  fixed  by  any  mXe.  The  prorislon  of  the  second  sp- 
pendiz  to  the  second  addition  to  the  constitntion,  that  PfoCestant  school 
affairs  are  to  be  in  the  hands  of  a  Protestant  high  oonndl  of  stndies^  and 
Catholic  of  a  Catholic  one,  has  been  eonstraed  to  refer,  not  to  the  gymn*- 
sia,  but  to  the  common  schools  only ;  and  thos  all  the  gymnaaa  are  un- 
der the  charge  of  a  Catholic  ministerial  conncil,  as  they  were  prenonaly 
under  a  Protestant  high  council  of  studies.  The  same  is  true  of  Hub 
department  in  the  circle  goremments. 

The  regular  age  for  entering  the  lowest  dass  is  at  the  end  <^  the  tenth 
year;  the  time  of  remaining  in  each  dass  one  year,  and  the  i^  for  en- 
tering the  unirerstty  eighteen.  From  those  entering  the  abore  lowest 
class  is  required  a  knowledge  of  the  corresponding  course  in  the  Cterman 
schools,  of  the  simpler  processes  of  arithmetic,  and  Che  Latin  dedensionsL 
Promotion  to  a  higher  class  takes  place  yearly  in  the  autumn,  by  dedsion 
of  the  coundl  of  teachers ;  and  any  one  unable  to  enter  the  next  higlier 
class  after  a  two  years'  experiment,  or  oUiged  to  repeat  one  years^  course 
and  about  being  obliged  to  repeat  another,  is  dismissed.  The  ordinance 
made  in  1884,  but  not  carried  out  tyery  where,  that  the  class-teachers 
shall  exchange  with  each  other,  so  that  each  shall  carry  his  sdidars 
through  two  classes,  is  withdrawn  by  the  reyised  ordinance  <^  1854. 

The  school  hours,  restricted  in  1884,  in  all  classes,  to  twenty-two  per 
week,  for  fear  of  overtasking  the  pupils,  is  in  the  rerised  ordinance  left 
at  the  same  number  in  the  Latin  schools,  but  raised  to  twenty-four  for 
the  gymnasia. 

These  hours  are  arranged  as  foUows: — 

LATIX  SCHOOU  OTUNASIUIL 

CUani.  Clasaek 

I   n.  III.  ir.    .     L  iL  m.  ir. 

Heligion, 2  2  2      2 2  2  2  2 

Latin, 10  10  8      8 1  7  6  6 

Greek, —  — .  6      ft 6  6  6  6 

German, 3  3  2      2 2  2  2  2 

French, —  —  —    — 2  2  2  2 

Arithmetic, 3  3  2      2 3  3  8  3 

Mathematics,  (in  the  gym.,).  3  3  2      2 3  3  3  3 

Geography, 2  2  1      1 -  -  -  • 

History, —  —  2      2 2  2  2  2 

Physics, —  — •  —    — -  -  2  2 

Writing, 2  2  —    — -  -  -  - 


Total, 22     22     22     22  24    24    24    24 

These  studies  are  obligatory ;  Hebrew,  singing,  drawing,  gymnastic8| 
-and  swimming  are  optional ;  and  in  some  institutions  English,  Italian, 
stenography,  and  instrumental  music  are  taught  But  these  optionalSi 
if  began,  are  not  allovM  to  be  dropped  during  the  term. 

The  religious  instruction  is  made  the  general  basis  with  reference  to 
which  the  ministry  sdects  the  various  requisites  for  iostruction  in  xdig* 
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un,  th«  languages,  poetiy  and  rhetoric,  German  literary  history,  mathe- 
matics and  physics,  history  and  geogn^hy ;  the  necessary  text-books  and 
reading-books,  books  for  translation,  &c ;  several  works  being  to  be  used  for 
each  selection.  The  council  of  teachers  of  each  institution  is  obliged  to 
notify  the  selection  of  books  made,  and  those  chosen  must  be  used  for  fiye 
years. 

Religious  instruction  is  to  be  giren  by  clergymen  or  by  clerical  teach- 
ers; and  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  have  supervision  of  them.  The 
state  t4^es  charge  of  the  religious  instruction  of  Protestant  and  Catholic 
children  in  all  institutions;  but  not  of  that  of  the  Jews.  Each  school- 
day  begins  with  devotional  exercises :  consisting,  for  the  Catholic  scholars, 
in  attending  mass,  for  the  Protestants,  in  a  morning  prayer  (without  read- 
ing in  the  Bible,)  and  in  some  institutions  with  singing.  An  additional 
daily  prayer  was  ordered  in  1889  for  the  king  and  the  government  The 
,  usual  textpbooks  in  religion  are,  for  Protestants,  Zahn*s  ^^  Biblical  Hu- 
l9ry;"  Bauschenbusch ;  Kurtx's  ''Sacrei HUtary ;""  Thomasius*  ^'Ou^- 
Unm:  '*  for  the  Catholics,  Christian  Schmid*s  ''BiUioal  HUtory;  "  "Oito- 
tkUm  for  the  Benarian  BUhcpriee;^  ^''Manual  f^f  JBeligion^  for  the 
Catholic  gymnasia  of  Bavaria.  Matter  to  be  memorised  by  Protestants : 
forty  hymns  selected  by  the  high  consistory,  catechism,  and  texts. 
Pupils  who  are  attending  instruction  preparatory  to  confirmation,  are  not 
obliged  to  attend  the  religious  instruction  in  the  schools.  The  catechising 
lessons  in  the  church  are  not  attended  by  the  scholars.  Host  of  the 
scholars  attend  communion  together,  but  not  with  their  teachers.  Pupils 
of  both  confessions  are  obliged,  on  all  Sundays  and  feast-days,  to  attend 
worship  in  their  respective  churches;  and,  according  to  the  revised  ordi- 
nance, under  the  charge  of  their  teachers  of  the  same  confession. 

In  respect  to  the  responsibility  of  the  teachers  as  to  divine  service,  the 
principle  prevails  which  was  established  in  the  general  law  of  1810,  under 
which  it  is  expected  that  the  teachers  shall  set  their  pupils  a  good  exam- 
ple in  attendance  at  church,  but  they  are  only  required  to  take  their  turns 
in  supervising  them  while  there.  This  however  is  not  all  that  is  required 
by  an  ordinance  of  1860,  which  strictly  requires  that  every  teacher  shall 
attend  divine  service  every  Sunday.  The  additional  provisions  of  1841 
and  1842,  by  which  erery  scholar,  who  does  not  come  up  to  a  certain 
standard  in  piety  as  well  as  in  religious  knowledge,  is  prohibited  firom 
rising  to  a  higher  dass,  are  repealed  in  the  revised  ordinance. 

In  Latin,  the  first  (lowest)  dass  studies  the  fonns  of  the  hmguage, 
learning  ^^families of  words,  but  not  such  as  are  disconnected;"  the 
second  and  third,  syntax ;  the  fourth  reviews  these,  and  studies  prosody 
and  (dactylic)  meter.  The  metrical  exercises  are  confined  to  the  recon- 
struction of  distichs  which  are  taken  to  pieces.  In  the  gjrmnasium,  the 
course  indudes  no  metrical  exercises,  although  each  teacher  may  either 
continue  them  or  omit  them  altogether.  Redtations  expressly  for  gram* 
mar  are  not  required  in  the  gymnasium.  The  third  class  of  the  Latin 
school  reads  C.  Nepos  and  Phsedrus;  and  the  fourth,  Csesar^s  War  in 
Gaul,  or  some  historical  ehrestomathy.    For  the  four  classes  of  the  gym- 
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nasium  seyeral  books  are  directed,  among  which  choice  may  be  made, 
with  the  provision  that  the  historians  shall  precede  the  orators  and  phQoso- 
phers,  and  the  epic  poets  the  lyric  and  dramatic :  for  Class  I.,  Csesar  I>e 
Bella  Oallieoy  Curtius,  Cicero  De  Seneetute  and  De  Amieitia,  parts  of 
Ovid^s  Metamorphoses  and  Elegies — and,  cursorily,  Osssar's  De  Bello  Gal- 
lico  and  Justin ;  for  Class  IL,  Livy,  Sallust,  Ovid's  liuti^  Yirgirs  .Sneid, 
parts  of  the  Elegies— and,  cursorily,  Curtius ;  for  Class  III.,  Cicero's  Ora- 
tions and  select  epistles,  Quinttlian,  Yiigil's  Bucolics,  select  poems  of  Hortoe 
and  Ad  Fieanem — and,  cursorily,  Livy,  Sallust,  and  the  JSneid ;  for  Class 
lY.,  Cicero's  Orations  and  rhetorical  and  philosophical  works,  Seneca's 
epistles  and  smaller  philosophical  works,  Tacitus,  the  Satires  and  Epistles 
of  Horace,  and  Virgil's  Georgics— and,  cursorily,  Livy  and  Cicera 
Besides  the  course  of  reading  for  study,  there  is  thus  a  cursory  course. 
Not  more  than  two  Latin  and  two  Qreek  authors  are  to  be  raid  at  the 
same  time,  in  the  former  course,  in  any  one  class.  In  1689,  the  editioDS 
of  the  classics  from  the  Central  School-Book  Printing  Establishment  at 
Munich  were  prescribed  without  any  exception  as  the  <mly  ones  pennit- 
ted.  This  monopoly  was  first  discontinued  in  1849,  and  other  editions 
also  allowed,  as  &r  as  the  proper  authorities  should  recognize  them  as 
suitable,  and  particularly  as  correct  and  not  injurious  to  the  sight  oi  the 
pupils.  For  the  higher  classes,  two  hours  a  week  are  commonly  used  in 
exercises  in  style,  and  four  only  for  reading.  No  rule  is  made  for  tiie 
gymnasia  as  to  the  apportionment  of  time  between  expository  exercises 
and  those  in  composition.  A  rescript  of  1866  prescribes,  for  the  Latin 
Bohods,  six  house-lessons  per  month,  which  the  teacher  is  to  correct  at 
home,  on  the  language  generally.  Optional  Latin  'compositions  are  not 
mentioned  in  the  school  ordinances;  so  that  each  s^Muute  institution  is 
left  to  its  own  course  in  this  particular.  The  same  is  the  case  as  to 
speaking  Latin.  Text-books  are  the  grammars  of  Zumpt,  Englmann, 
Putsche,  Mutd,  Siberti  and  Meiring,  Feldbausch,  Middendorf-Gruter; 
reading-books  of  Jacobs  and  Ddring,  Englmann,  Holier,  Grdbel,  Schdn- 
b<mi,  Sttpfie,  Hoffmann,  Feldbausch,  EUendt,  Bchulz,  Heiher,  Seyffert, 
Nfigelsbach ;  in  meter,  Emmerig,  Daderlein's  Voeabularium^  and  Herold*s 
Vademeeum. 

The  beginning  of  instruction  in  Greek  was  changed,  in  1888,  (In  the 
period  of  the  Abel  ministry,)  fi^>m  the  third  to  the  fourth  class  of  the 
Latin  school.  The  revised  ordinance  of  1864  re-established  the  earlier 
period ;  as  had  in  &ct  been  the  case  before.  The  study  of  the  forms  of 
the  language  was  completed  in  the  third  and  iburth  classes;  that  oi  the 
syntax  and  the  dialects  was  left  to  the  gymnasia.  The  instruction  in 
grammar  is  combined  with  written  translations  into  Greek.  The  classics 
prescribed  for  selection  are,  for  Class  L,  Xenophon's  AnabaeUy  and  the 
Odyssey ;  for  Class  IT.,  Xenophon's  Cyropadia  and  Bellaniha,  Plutarch's 
Lives,  Arrian,  the  Attica  of  Jacobs,  the  Iliad — and,  cursorily,  the  Iliad  or 
Odyssey ;  for  Class  HI.,  Isocrates,  Lysias,  Lycurgus,  Herodotus,  Xeno- 
phon's philosophical  works,  Euripides — and,  cursorily,  the  Iliad ;  for  Class 
IV.,  Demosthenes,  Plato,  (the  Oritioiy  Apologia^  Ldehm^  IfeMumm, 
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Ckarmide$^  Protagoroi^  Phado^  Oorgiag^)  Sophodes,  iBschylus  (Pnh 
mMetu  and  PtrmB^)  uad  Theocritus.  Manuab:  BattmaDn*8  Grammar 
and  Halm*8  Reader.    No  excuses  from  the  course  are  now  allowed. 

Hebrew  is  oommeoeed  in  the  gymnasium  as  an  optional  It  is  worthy 
of  remark  that  different  manuals  are  used  in  the  Protestant  and  Catholie 
gymnasia :  the  grammars  of  Thiersch  and  of  Gliiser  and  Schmitter. 

French  was  restored  to  its  place  as  an  obligatory  study  by  the  revised 
ordinance  of  1854,  for  the  first  time  since  it  held  that  place  by  the  ar- 
rangements of  1808  and  1816.  This  study,  which  is  commenced  in  the 
gymnasium,  is  pursued  with  special  reference  to  the  grammar  in  the  two 
lower  classes,  and  to  the  literature  of  the  language,  with  exercises  in 
speaking,  in  the  two  upper  ones.  Special  teachers  are  usually  employed 
for  it  Manuals  are  the  grammars  of  Ahn,  Eisenmann,  Claude  and 
Lemoine,  Betlinger ;  chrestomathies  and  readers  of  Ahn^  Seyerlen,  Siipfie, 
Gruner,  Wildermuth,  Lildecking^  Mager,  Yinet 

Instruction  in  German  is  given  in  all  the  classes  of  the  Latin  schools : 
both  theoretic  (grammar)  and  practical  (making  sentences,  compositions — 
the  revised  ordinance  especially  recommending,  for  classes  I.  and  II.,  the 
emendation  of  sentences  given  oat  in  a  defective  condition— «nd  making 
verses,)  as  well  as  learning  by  rote  and  reciting.  In  the  gymnasium, 
•xercises  in  correct  oral  and  written  expression  are  given,  by  means  of 
compositions,  for  which  collections  of  maxims  are  recommended,  and 
analytto  discossions  of  what  has  been  read,  with  attempts  at  stating  in- 
dependent opinions  on  them ;  and,  besides  these,  the  pupils  are  made  as 
Ikmiliar  as  possible  with  the  best  writera  In  the  two  upper  classes,  a 
historical  view  is  given  of  Gennan  literature,  from  Ulphilas  to  Klopstock, 
with  an  exphmation  of  selections  from  the  Nibelungen  Ued,  Gudran,  tc,; 
and  the  theoiy  of  poetry  and  oratory  is  studied.  Manuals :  the  grammars 
of  Heyse,  Kehrein,  Bauer,  Gdtsinger,  Wey ;  readers  of  Wackemagel, 
I>6derlein,  Kehrein,  Hopf ;  histories  of  literature  by  POtz,  Beilhack, 
Bamberger;  rhetoric  and  poetry  by  Schmelsser,  Richler,  Uschold,  Hein« 
sius,  Bone. 

History  is  studied  in  a  twofold  course ;  the  first  being,  in  Class  HI.  ot 
the  Latin  school,  a  general  chronological  view  of  the  most  important  oc- 
currences and  those  connected  with  the  most  important  persons  of  Greek 
and  Roman  history,  including  the  period  of  the  migration  of  the  nations; 
and,  in  Class  lY.,  a  succinct  view  of  the  Gennan  and  Bavarian  history. 
The  second  course  includes  universal  history :  in  Class  I.  of  the  gymna- 
sium, ancient,  down  to  Augustus ;  in  Classes  II.,  III.,  and  IV.,  medieval 
and  modem,  especially  Bavarian;  in  relation  to  which,  however,  the 
decision  of  1861,  that  in  the  two  upper  classes  the  summer  months  should 
be  devoted  exclusively  to  Bavarian  history,  was  not  repeated  iA  the  revised 
ordinance  of  1854.  Nor  is  the  acquirement  of  a  number  of  chronological 
dates,  (twenty-four  in  the  Latin  school,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven 
In  the  gymnasium,)  as  prescribed  by  reason  of  Lor{nser*s  complaints,  in 
1837,  reUdned  in  the  revised  ordinance.  The  manuals  for  this  study 
are  selected  aooordmg  to  the  confossion  of  each  institution.    In  the  larger 
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gymnMia,  separate  historical  instruction  is  usually  given  to  those  of  the 
confession  in  the  minority.  Full  information  is  giren  on  the  previous 
ordinance  on  this  subject  in  Mutzeirs  ^^  OautU  of  the  Gymnofia^'^ 
(ZeiUehri/t  Jur  dot  OymnanaltMseny)  Vol  IIL,  p.  608,  &c.  Uanuals  are 
general  Protestant  histories  of  Dittmar,  Dietsch,  Beck ;  Catholic  ones  by 
Walter,  Uschold,  Piitz,  Beitehrock;  German  histories  by  Kohlrausch, 
Uscbold,  and  Beitdrock ;  Bavarian  histories  by  liillbiller,  Bdttiger,  Heil- 
mann,  Spruner,  Heinisch. 

The  geographical  instruction  in  the  four  classes  of  the  Latin  school  in- 
cludes, for  Class  L,  a  view  of  the  five  quarters  of  the  earth ;  for  Class  IL, 
Europe,  and  especially  Germany,  with  special  reference  to  highlands 
and  drainage ;  for  CUss  IIL,  the  non-European  divisions  of  the  earth ;  for 
CUss  IV.,  a  more  thorough  investigation  of  what  was  previously  studied, 
with  more  reference  to  political  and  statistical  reUtions.  In  this,  by  refer- 
ence io  important  historical  occurrences,  histoiy  and  geography  are 
brought  into  connection ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  gymnasia,  where 
no  special  instruction  is  now  given  in  geography,  reference  is  to  be  had, 
in  the  historical  recitations,  to  the  repetition  and  extension  of  acquire- 
ments in  geography.  Manuals:  those  of  Raumer,  Daniel,  Arendts, 
Schacht,  Burger,  Bolger,  Kleinstiiuber. 

Natural  history  is  studied  only  in  such  Latin  schools  as  have  real 
courses  connected  with  them. 

In  arithmetic.  Class  I.  of  the  Latin  school  repeats  and  pursues  the 
study  of  the  four  ground  rules  of  arithmetic  in  definite  and  indefinite 
numbers,  vulgar  firactions,  and  mental  computations ;  Class  11.,  dedmala, 
beginning  of  proportion  with  indefinite  numbers,  proportion  with  defi- 
nite numbers ;  Class  III.,  proportion  with  definite  numbers,  including 
alligation  and  fellowship ;  Class  IV.,  the  theoretical  confirmation  of  the 
previous  course,  approximating  fractions,  extraction  of  the  square  and 
cube  roots,  but  without  the  theoretical  demonstration.  The  mathematical 
instrucUon  in  the  gymnasium  includes,  in  Class  I.,  arithmetic  with  letters, 
through  the  four  ground  rules,  which  serves  as  a  theoretical  confirmation 
of  the  portions  studied  in  the  two  first  classes  of  the  Latin  school,  theory 
of  proportions,  and  equations  of  the  first  degree;  in  Class  II.,  powers  and 
roots,  equations  of  the  second  d^^ree,  logarithms,  and  progressions ;  in 
Class  IIL,  planimetry,  jitrictly  on  the  heuristic  or  inventive  system,  and 
therefore  mastered  but  slowly;  in  Class  IV.,  stereometry  and  plane 
trigonometry.  Manuals:  those  of  Mayer,  Schwerd,  Neubig,  PoUak, 
Hofimann. 

Physics  are  studied  only  in  the  two  higher  classes  of  the  gymnasium. 
Class  III.  pursues  the  explanation  of  so  many  of  the  chief  principles  of 
the  theory  of  natural  science  as  are  necessary  in  order  to  be  able,  by 
means  of  them,  and  of  the  mathematical  acquisitions  of  the  gymnasium, 
to  pursue  further  principles  with  certainty.  Class  IV.,  besides  continuing 
the  application  ci  mathematics  to  physics,  studies  mathematical  and 
physical  geography.    Manual:  Koppe's. 

Instruction  in  the  rudiments  of  philosophy,  since  being  withdrawn 
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from  the  gynmasia  and  transferred  to  the  lyoea  in  1816,  and  afterward 
to  the  lyceal  class  in  1824>  appeared  only  incidentally  in  the  school-plan 
of  Thiersch,  of  1829,  (\q^  and  dialectics — ^introduction  to  the  philoso- 
phy of  the  ancientss)  and  has  since  1830  been  still  Airther  excluded* 

For  gymnastics,  the  latter  hours  of  the  two  Tacant  afternoons^  (Wed- 
nesday and  Saturday,)  of  the  summer,  are  used.  As  to  pursuing  priTate 
studies  during  the  time  of  the  two  higher  classes,  there  is  neither  any 
legal  prescription  nor  any  general  rule. 

A  ministerial  rescript  of  1819  confirms  the  existing  provision  which 
prohibits  teachers  finom  giring  private  instruction  to  thdr  pupils.  The 
adiool-plan  of  1824  pardculariy  prohibited  teachers  from  **  giving  private 
instruction,  which  is  a  hindrance  to  their  official  duties; **  in  connection 
with  which  an  increase  of  pay  was  promised.  Although  the  promise  was 
afterward  retracted,  the  prohibition  remained  in  force,  and  was  repeatedly 
ei\)oined ;  once  in  the  general  terms  last  above  given,  and  once  in  the 
other  restricted  ones.  The  latter  sense  may  be  supposed  to  be  that  of 
the  authorities. 

In  many  places  the  gymnasium  library  is  accessible  to  the  pupils,  in 
others  there  are  special  pi^ula*  libraries.  There  is  no  general  law  as  to 
the  funds  for  these  libraries.  Gifts  from  graduates  to  the  schod-libraries 
occur  only  in  isolated  cases. 

As  to  the  standing  of  the  scholars,  a  general  direction  was  first  given 
by  the  general  law  of  1818,  with  reference  to  the  impwlance  of  this 
standing  in  req>ect  to  the  law  of  conscription.  This  law  (of  1812)  allowed 
to  those  who  should  have  been  among  the  best  one*third  of  all  the  dasses 
in  the  gymnasium,  exemption  from  the  levy.  A  later  law,  in  1830,  con- 
fined  this  privilege  to  the  best  one-fifth. 

The  excessive  number  of  examinations  prescribed  by  the  revised 
ordinance  of  1864  was  made  more  reasonable  by  a  ministerial  rescript  of 
1866 ;  and  the  present  arrangement  is,  that  there  are  in  the  Latin  school 
two  examinationa  a  month  in  Latin,  one  a  month  in  Greek,  three  a  term 
in  German,  and  twice  a  term  each  in  arithmetic,  geogn^hy,  and  history. 
In  the  gymnasium  there  is  monthly  one  in  Latin  and  one  in  Greds,  from 
two  to  three  a  term  in  (German  and  mathematics,  and  two  a  term  in 
French  and  history.  In  computing  general  progress,  attainments  are 
marked  in  Latin  under  four  heads ;  in  Greek  and  Gterman  under  three ;  in 
matheoAtios,  history,  and  French  under  two ;  and  in  geogn^hy  under 
one.  There  is  also  a  written  examination  four  times  a  year  in  religion ; 
attainments  in  which  are  not  charged,  but  are  entered  on  the  annual 
catalogue  in  Roman  figures  fiom  I.  to  IV. 

What  precedes  shows  deariy  that  the  system  of  class-teachers  prevails 
throughout;  all  instruction  in  language,  history,  and  geography  is  given 
by  them.  Glass-books,  for  entering  tasks,  absences,  penalties,  Ac,  are 
not  frequent  The  disciplinary  regulationa,  as  drawn  ap  at  the  institution 
and  confirmed  by  the  government,  are  either  given  to  the  scholaTS  in  a 
printed  form,  or  read  over  at  the  beginning  of  the  school-year. 

In  each  dasa  annual  rewards  are  given  for  general  progress,  at  the  xmte 
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of  a  prize  for  erery  eight  scholars.  Rewards  for  singie  studiea,  except 
those  for  religion,*  were  discontinaed  by  the  rerised  ordinance. 

The  pupils  in  the  Latin  school  are  addressed  as  Du^  in  the  gynui*- 
aium  as  Sie.\  Annual  testimonials  are  given  to  the  pupils — ^marking  capaci- 
ty as  Tery  great^  great,  sufficient,  and  wetk ;  deportment  as  yery  praise- 
worthy, praiseworthy,  satisfiu;tory,  and  not  free  from  blame ;  dili^ce  as 
Tery  great,  great,  sufficient,  and  small ;  and  progress  as  yery  good,  good, 
moderate,  and  small ;  and,  in  the  gymnasia  also,  as  remarkable  and  disti»- 
guished.  Smoking  and  going  to  tayems  are  forbidden  to  all  the  dasses. 
With  us  no  complaint  can  in  general  be  made  of  the  deportment  of  the 
pupils,  disobedience,  loose  or  forward  conduct,  &c.;  as  to  which  complainte 
are  elsewhere  made.  Boarding-houses  for  out-pupils  are  selected  by  the 
rectors.  Board  costs,  per  year,  in  citizens'  houses,  not  less  than  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  florins ;  in  good  families,  not  than  less  one  hundred  and 
eighty  florins. 

The  school-year  is  from  the  Ist  of  October  to  the  8th  of  August 
Between  the  winter  and  summer  terms  there  is  only  one  week's  vacation, 
at  Easter.  The  school-year  closes  with  a  formal  distribution  of  prices. 
The  festiyal  for  youth,  previously  observed  on  the  1st  of  Hay,|  was  dis- 
continued in  1854,  on  account  of  the  bad  influence  on  the  pupils  of  the 
preparations  for  the  musical  and  declamatory  exercises  of  the  occasion. 
At  the  end  of  the  school-year  an  annual  report  is  published,  to  which  a 
programme  is  commonly  added,  written  in  a  regular  succession,  in  which 
the  teachers  may  have  their  turn.  Programmes  are  exchanged  with 
Baden  and  Coburg-Qotha. 

For  the  three  lower  classes  of  the  Latin  school,  there  is  a  public  ex- 
amination at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  members  of  the  fourth  class,  who 
are  about  entering  the  gymnasium,  are  examined  orally  and  in  writing  at 
the  beginning  of  the  school-year ;  those  who  are  to  enter  other  pursuits, 
at  the  end  of  it  For  the  three  lower  classes  of  the  gyrnnasiom,  there  is 
no  annual  examination.  The  graduating  examination  of  the  fourth  class 
is,  so  far  as  it  is  oral,  conducted  by  a  ministerial  confmissary,  usually  a 
university  professor.  The  written  portion  of  it  comes  in  the  beginning 
of  June,  lasts  through  three  days,  and  includes  the  execution  of  six  tasks, 
which  the  ministry  sends,  sealed,  to  the  rectors :  in  religion,  translation 
from  German  into  Latin  and  Greek,  mathematics,  Gkrman  composition, 
and  history.  The  means  Of  assistance  allowed  are  dictionaries  and  tables 
of  logarithms.  The  work,  when  corrected,  is  sent  to  the  ministry,  and 
committed  by  it  for  revision  to  qualified  censors^ 

In  all  three  of  the  universities  there  are  ''seminaries,**  with  allowances 

*  "  PriiM  for  lolif ion  an  to  be  f Wen  00I7  to  toefa  loliolan  ei,  betides  thwough  knowledge  in 
that  important  branch,  have  clearly  a  high  position  among  their  (bllow-ediolaCT  for  piety  end  leltg^ 
ions  feeling.*'~£d.  e/  Auye. 

t  The  laltor  being  mora  leepeelftil;  eonewhat  taalofeot  to  our  **Mr.'*  for  a  eUideat  an4  "  Hea- 
ter '*  for  a  }nff,^EMf.  Tramal, 

t  Firrt  introduoed  in  1610,  *'  in  memory  of  the  oooetitntioD  of  tiie  kingdom,  proclaimed  on  that 
day  in  1808,  and  of  the  nniea  tbeieby  broagfat  abont  into  one  monrefay  ef  provineea  beftee 
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ftr  the  seminarists;  for  whom  also,  in  Erlangen,  practical  exercises  are 
prescribed,  besides  those  in  philology.  No  allowances  are  made  to  the 
candidates  for  their  traTefing  expenses. 

Up  to  1658,  there  were  two  different  examinations  ibr  the  places  of 
teachtt  in  the  gymnasium  and  in  the  Latin  school ;  the  former  held  at  one 
of  the  universities,  the  latter  under  the  direction  of  the  circle  goreni- 
ments,  by  a  gymnasium  rector,  together  with  some  gymnasium  professors 
A  unirersily  course  was  required  only  for  the  former.  The  same  sufficed 
for  the  ktter,  as  however  did  also  the  course  at  the  lyceum.  For  such 
as  proposed  to  instnict  the  two  lower  classes  only,  attendance  at  (he 
gymnasium  was  sufficient  These  regulatiotts  were  repeated  in  1884 ;  but 
in  Iket  the  appointment  of  teachers  of  the  lower  eUsses  wi^out  a  univers- 
ity education  was  quite  out  of  use,  or  rather  was  never  in  use :  and  the 
Latin  schools  were  supplied  with  teachers  from  amongst  clergymen  who 
had  passed  the  examination  for  teaching  in  them,  and  in  part  with 
students  in  philology,  who  had  passed  examination  for  teachers  of  gymna- 
siums, but  were  obliged  to  begin  in  a  low  place.  Since  1868  there  has 
been  but  one  kind  of  examination,  held  annually  in  Munich  by  a  com- 
mission of  one  professor  of  phildogy  from  eadi  of  the  three  univernties 
and  two  professors  in  gymnasiums.  Candidates  marked  L  and  11.  are 
declared  capable  of  teadiing  in  a  gymnasium ;  those  mariced  III.,  in  the 
Latin  school  No  ddlnite  time  is  now  required  to  be  passed  as  an  assist- 
ant; the  ordinance  of  1880  having  required  two  years  of  such  assistant- 
ship.  Some  begin  their  duties  as  assistants  or  inspectors  of  charitable 
foundations  for  students,  others  as  teachers  of  Latin  schools.  The  ordi- 
nance of  1884  says:  "As  between  candidates  having  the  same  marks  and 
otherwise  similariy  dreumstanced,  the  preference  wHl  be  given  to  which- 
ever one  shall,  together  witii  thorough  da.«lcal  tndning,  unite  the 
thorough  mastery  of  some  one  pursuit ;  **-^*  theological  or  other  branch," 
says  a  ministerial  instruction  of  1888.  This  arrangement  is  not  revoked 
by  the  revised  ordinance  of  1854. 

The  parishes  have  the  right  of  choosing  the  teachers  of  some  isolated 
Latin  sehods,  the  dioice  to  be  confirmed  by  the  circle  government  This 
may  permit  than  to  follow  the  opinion  of  a  gymnasium  rector  in  filling 
the  place. 

The  teachers  of  Latin  sdieols,  or,  as  they  are  called,  study-teachers, 
(ShidUnlsknr,)  are  obliged  to  teach  for  from  eighteen  to  twenty  hours  a 
week;  those  of  the  gymnasia,  who  are  entitled  ^^professor,*'  from  fifteen 
to  seventeen  hours.  The  rectors  and  gymnasium  and  Latin  school 
teachers  are  obliged  to  wear  an  official  uniform,  and  ^ose  of  clerical  con- 
dition a  different  one.  The  rectors  are  obliged  to  wear  this  uniform  only 
on  solemn  occasions,  being  permitted  at  other  times  to  dress  as  they 
choose. 

The  provisions  as  to  salaries  dnce  1850  make  the  salary  of  a  Latin 
■diool  teacher,  at  commencing,  six  hundred  florins,  to  be  increased  one 
hundred  florins  every  six  years,  ontil  with  the  twenty-fifth  year  the 
mazimom  of  one  thmiaand  florins  is  reached.    The  salary  of  the  gymna- 
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Bium  teachers  begins  with  eight  hundred  florins,  snd  rises  by  the  same 
rule  to  twelve  hundred  florins. 

The  king  reserves  to  himself,  in  some  esses,  the  grsnt  of  this  siz-j«srly 
incresse.  The  rector  hss  an  additional  official  salary  of  two  hundred 
florins.  Teachers  have  no  additiimal  perquisites  or  immunities.  If  a 
Latin  school  teacher  becomes  a  gymnasium  teacher,  the  years  of^servioe 
in  the  former  place  are  credited  to  him. 

Gymnasium  teachers  eigoy  the  privileges  granted  to  state  employes  in 
appendix  IX.  to  the  constitution.  Latin  school  teachers  were  formerly  not 
entitled  to  them ;  but  those  in  complete  Latin  schools,  excluding  isolated 
ones,  were  admitted  tq  the  same  in  1845.  The  same  law  establishes  the 
definitive  character  of  an  appointment  after  a  provisory  term  of  three  years, 
and  provides  for  the  right  to  retire  after  forty  years*  service,  or  at  the 
seventieth  year  of  age,  or  before  that  time  by  reason  of  fiulure  of  health ; 
and  also  for  a  pension  to  the  widow  in  case  of  death.  The  receipts  of 
state  employ^  consist  partly  of  permanent  and  partly  of  service-salary. 
The  permanent  salary,  that  is,  that  part  of  the  salary  which  the  officer 
continues  to  receive  after  retiring,  is  fixed  by  the  constitution,  for  the 
first  ten  years  of  service,  at  seven-tenths  of  the  entire  salary;  for  the 
second  ten  years,  at  eight-tenths ;  and  for  the  third,  at  nine*tenths ;  unless 
a  dififerent  provision  is  made  by  the  terms  of  the  appointment  An  ordi- 
nance of  1849  provides  further  that,  for  salaries  up  to  twelve  hundred 
florins,  inclusive,  no  distinction  between  permanent  and  service-salary 
shall  be  made  in  the  appointment;  and  a  second  ordinance  of  the 
same  year,  that  the  six-yearly  additions  granted  to  teachers  of  gymnasia 
and  Latin  schools,  in  1845,  as  revocable  official  emoluments,  should  be 
considered  fixed  and  actual  portions  of  their  salaries,  and  so  considered 
in  computing  pensions  and  widows*  pensions.  Salaries  of  gymnasium 
teachers  are  similar  to  those  of  circle  assessors  and  city  justice  councilors. 
Cashiering,  dismission,  or  degradation  from  the  grades  of  teachers'  ap- 
pointments is  determined  with  reference  to  circumstances  of  service,  on 
judicial  investigation*  Disciplinary  penalties  are  also  determined  by  ap- 
pendix IX.  of  the  constitution.  The  widows'  pension,  for  all  public  em- 
ployes who  pay  one  ^er  emt.  of  their  income  to  the  fund  for  the  purpose, 
is  one-fifth  of  the  salary  which  the  husband  received ;  and  one  twenty- 
fifth  of  it  for  each  child,  until  twenty  years  of  age. 

There  are  no  teachers'  associations,  journals,  &c 

IL  The  Heal  Schools  *-^The  first  public  instituUons  for  real  education 
were  established  in  consequence  of  the  school  system  of  the  year  1808, 
by  which  real  schools  and  real  institutes  were  set  up,  parallel  with  the 
progymnasium  and  gymnasia.  The  former,  for  educating  pupils  from  the 
tenth  to  the  fourteenth  year,  were  to  teach  German  and  French,  drawings 
elements  of  natural  history  and  of  mathematics,  and  thus  to  give  a  gen- 
eral education  preparatory  for  life  as  a  citizen.  The  latter  were  to  add  to 
this  previous  and  elementary  course  further  study  of  the  natural  sciences 

•  (SonraM :  DMIingw's  «*  Ctflced'ra  «/  Bwrnin  Ordinmntt,**  Vol.  IX.,  part  3,  {  1034— I06S; 
Yon  Bannann*!  '•  ComtriHtimu  to  tk§  SuHstie*  ^  Bmtmri^**  Vol.  V^  18S5 ;  Uw  priaCed  WMina 
fopotts  of  Um  variout  InttitoUoni,  (ran  1809  to  18S70 
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and  mftthenwlSes,  history,  general  philosophical  studies,  and  German, 
French,  and  Italian  huignages  and  literature.  The  real  institute  was 
dirided  into  four  courses,  of  a  year  each,  like  the  gymnasia,  and  was  to 
be  an  introduction  to  academical  studies,  and  especially  a  preparatory 
institution  for  future  financiers  and  students  of  natural  sdenoe ;  and  the 
forester,  the  artist,  and  OTen  the  merchant,  were  here  to  receive  a  higher, 
Tariously  nsefiil,  and  general  education.  The  real  schools,  of  from  two  to 
four  classes,  were  erected  in  all  the  larger  and  in  most  of  the  middlennied 
towns,  partly  by  themselves  and  partly  in  combmation  with  a  gymnasium. 
Real  institutes  and  real  schools  together  were  erected  only  in  Nuremberg 
and  Augsburg.  The  standard  of  organisation  ai^d  development  in  this 
school  system  was  reached  only  in  the  institution  for  real  studies  in 
Nuremberg,  which,  under  director  G.  H.  Schubert,  and  with  such  assist- 
ants as  P&if,  Schweiggw,  Erfaardt,  and  Kanne,  grew  so  rapidly  in  a  few 
years  as  to  complete  the  entire  course  of  study  in  seven  classes,  and  to 
contain,  in  1818,  about  two  hundred  scholars.  But,  even  here,  results  did 
not  fulfill  expectations.  It  became  apparent  that  the  edifice  was  without 
a  sure  basis,  and  that  the  proposed  scientific  education  of  the  pupils 
could  not  be  attained  without  any  knowledge  of  the  classical  languages. 
And  as  for  the  civic  employments,  to'  which  the  very  great  migority  of  the 
pupils  devoted  themselves  after  their  fourteenth  year,  a  sufficient  prep* 
aration  could  be  had  in  a  simpler  manner  and  with  less  expense :  the  real 
institutes  were  discontinued  by  a  rescript  of  August  24,  1816,  and  the 
real  schools,  soon  afterward,  (Sept  28, 1816,)  changed  into  higher  burgher 
schools.* 

This  change  placed  the  real  schools  on  a  lower  grade.  For,  being  con- 
fined to  the  years  fi^m  the  eleventh  to  the  fourteenth,  these  higher 
burgher  schools,  so  for  as  general  subjects  of  education  are  concerned, 
were  but  little  above  the  upper  classes  of  a  well-organized  common  school ; 
and  in  the  studies  appropriated  to  them,  (drawing,  mathematics,  and 
French,)  they  confined  themselves  almost  universally  to  their  elements. 
Separate  parishes  sought  to  supply  these  deficiencies,  as  did  private  as- 
sociations and  the  circle  governments,  by  artisans*  schools,  private  in- 
stitutions, and  polytechnic  institutions,  in  which  were  taught  particularly 
the  arts  of  design  and  mathematics.  But  as  this  half-measure  could  not 
give  thorough  organization  and  symmetry  to  the  system  of  instruction. 
Ring  Ludwig  T.,  in  order  to  direct  the  whole  real  school  system  into  a 
new  path,  by  an  order  of  Feb.  7, 1829,  and  by  a  more  stringent  one  of 
Feb.  16,  1833,  decreed  the  establishment  of  institutions  of  technical  in- 
struction in  all  the  larger  cities  of  the  kingdom.  The  latter  of  these,  to 
which  the  present  system  may  be  referred,  discontinued  the  higher 
burgher  schools,  devoted  their  funds  to  the  new  technical  institutions,  and 
laid  down  those  outlines  of  a  course  of  instruction  for  the  latter  which 
were  carried  out  in  more  detail  by  a  subsequent  decree  of  April  4, 1836. 
According  to  this,  the  purpose  of  the  technical  institutions  is  *'  to  carry 

•"^altfU^ri^.**    firkm«i,18U.    Put  IL,  p^  43S»  4ftS. 
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the  trts  into  industiy,  and  to  pat  indostrial  ponuits  ihenuelTes  upon  a 
Iboting  coiresponding  to  the  progreflB  of  technical  art  and  the  competition 
of  foreign  indastrj/'  Accordingly,  the  technical  sdiools  have  their  oen* 
tnl  point  in  the  exact  sciences;  and  are  intended  to  be  preparatory  for 
1,  The  artist's  vocation  proper ;  2.  The  technical  branches  of  the  public 
service,  especially  architectare,  mining,  salt-works,  and  forests;  8.  For 
technical  departments  auxiliary  to  dvil  life ;  4.  For  strictly  civic  voca* 
tions,  particularly  improvements  in  mannfiustoring,  productive  labor,  end 
the  improved  cultivation  of  the  soiL 

OBGANIZATIOK  OF  TUB  TBCHKICAIi  8CH00I& 

1.  The  agricultural  'and  industrial  echooUy  or  technical  gymnasium. — 
This,  as  a  rule,  receives  no  pupils  less  than  twelve  years  old,  and  requires, 
in  order  to  entrance,  completion  of  the  course  in  the  Latin  school,  or 
evidence  of  thorough  elementary  training  in  German  and  arithmetic. 
The  course  includes  three  years.  There  are  at  present  twenty-six  of 
these  institutions ;  viz.,  eight  circle  agricultural  and  industrial  schools,  at 
Munich,  Passau,  Kaiserslautem,  Ratisbon,  Bayreuth,  Nuremberg,  Wiirz- 
burg,  and  Augsburg ;  seventeen  other  complete  agricultural  and  industrial 
schools,  at  Freising,  Landshut,  Straubing,  Speyer,  Landau,  Amberg, 
Bamberg,  Hof,  Wunsiedel,  Fiirth,  Ansbach,  Erlangen,  Aschaffenburg, 
Schweinfurt,  Kempten,  Kaufbeuren,  Nordlingen ;  one  incomplete  indus- 
trial school,  with  two  courses,  at  Zweibriicken  (Deuxponts.)  A  few  of 
these,  as  Kaiserslautem  and  Bamberg,  have  a  preparatory  school,  to  give 
a  proper  introduction  to  the  lower  course ;  and  with  all  of  them  is  con- 
nected, according  to  law,  an  artisans*  Sunday  and  feast-day  school,  for 
apprentices  and  journeymen. 

2.  The  polytechnic  school^  or  technical  lyceum^  which  includes  the 
department  of  higher  instruction,  and  has  also  three  years'  courses.  The 
requisites  for  admission  are  fifteen  years  of  age,  graduation  at  an  indus- 
trial school  or  gymnasium.  Partial  scholars  for  single  branches  must 
pass  an  examination  in  testimony  to  the  required  attainments.  There 
are  polytechnic  schools  in  Munich,  Nuremberg,  and  Augsburg. 

8.  The  final  completion  of  the  course  of  technical  instruction  is  given  1. 
For  the  department  of  public  architecture,  in  the  course  of  engineering  con- 
nected with  the  polytechnic  school  at  Munich ;  2.  For  mining,  foundries, 
and  salt-works,  by  the  two  years'  course  in  the  department  of  public  econo- 
my in  the  University  of  Munich ;  8.  For  the  higher  forestry  department,  (to 
succeed  the  course  of  the  gymnasium  or  industrial  school,)  a  three  years' 
course  at  the  university,  or  one  of  two  years  at  the  Royal  Forestry  School 
at  Aschaffenburg,  to  be  followed  by  one  year's  study  at  the  university ; 
4.  For  higher  education  in  agriculture,  (to  follow  the  completion  of  the 
course  of  the  agricultural  and  industrial  school,)  a  two  years'  course  in  the 
Central  Agricultural  School  at  Weihenstephan,  near  Freising ;  5.  For  the 
fine  arts  and  civil  architecture,  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts  in  Munich. 

Course  of  Study. — 1.  Agricultural  and  industrial  school.  By  the 
order  of  April  4,  1836,  the  instruction  is  divided  into,  a,  that  in  purely 
technical  depi^rtments,  which  are  1.  industrial  and  2.  agricultural;  &, 
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jmd  instnioUon,  in  religion»  German,  history,  geography.  A  eonpleted 
agrioulturel  course  is  pursued  at  fow  achooU— at  Nuremberg^  Wundmrg, 
and  Fxeising ;  most  of  them  restricting  themaelTes  to  agricultnral  mcydo* 
pndia  and  a  few  practical  exerases.  A  few,  as  those  at  FOith,  Wunaie^ 
del,  and  Zweihrilcken,  hare  not  even  thia  The  scholan  at  these  schools 
were  at  first  sent  to  the  gymnasia  and  the  Sunday  schools  for  their  reel 
instruction;  but  at  present  special  teach«n  are  employed  in  aU  the 
technical  schools  for  these  branches.  The  course  has  graduaHy  come  to 
include  the  additional  studies  of  French,  oalligr^ihy,  and,  in  some  insti- 
tutiona,  singing  and  stenograpl^.  The  lectures  are  at  present  classed  as 
follows:— 

A    IN  AX  nrocsniiAL  school  pnonsL 

rmni  Lam. 

BeligioD, S        8        8  weekly. 

Arithmetic^  (algebra  and  geometry,). 6       6 

Katoral  history, 4 

Chemistry, - 

Physics,  (mechai^) • 

Technology, - 

Drawing,  (modeling,  wax-figures,) 8 

Qerman, 6 

Histoiyandgeogn^hy...... 8 

French, 8 

Calligraphy, 8       -       -        " 

Total, SI      36      3d 

B.     AQBICULTUIUL  niPlSnCSNT,  (KUREiaiEBO.) 

Ymn:  L        IL      IIL 

BeUgkm, 8 

Theoiy  of  agriculture^ 4 

Natural  history, 6 

Natural  ede&ce^  (physics  and  chemistry,).  ...... 

Veterinary  surgery  and  anatomy, - 

Arithmetio  and  geometry, 4 

Drawing, 3 

German, 4 

G^ognipby, 8 

Calligraphy, 8       -       -       " 

Total, 86      88      2t 

There  are  also  practical  exercises  in  agriculture  in  all  three  years;  in  sll 
about  thirty  hours  a  week. 

OUertatioM, — Those  industrisl  schools  which  propose  to  instruct  in 
agricultural  encydopssdia  mostly  demote  to  this  department  two  hours  a 
week  in  each  year;  but  some  unite  the  agricultural  instruction  with  that 
on  natural  histoiy.  The  practical  exercises  are  given  according  to  the 
apparatus  of  the  school  and  the  opportunities  of  its  situation.  Instead 
of  the  agricultural  instruction,  or  sometimes  in  addition  to  it,  there  has 
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been  established  in  seyeral  cities  a  special  course  for  those  intending  to 
become  merchants.  Thus  there  are  trade  departments  at  several  indus- 
trial schools — as  Angsburg,  Ffirth,  Bamberg,  Wiirzburg,  Kaiserslautem, 
Passau,  Freising — which  teach  French,  English,  and  Italian,  mercantile 
arithmetic,  knowledge  of  goods,  and  book-keeping.  Gymnastics  are  in- 
trodaced  in  only  a  few  institutions. 

2.  The  polytechnic  schools  teach  the  following  studies :  pure  mathe- 
matics, demonstratlTe  and  practical  geometry,  theoretical  and  analytical 
chemistry,  physics,  analytic  and  applied  chemistry,  drawing  (extensiye- 
ly,  including  architectural  drawing  and  machine  drawing,)  rudiments  of 
molding  and  founding,  practical  work  in  the  mechanics'  shops.  Relig- 
ious instruction^  which  is  given  at  Nuremberg  to  the  lowest  class  only, 
at  Munich  also  to  the  second,  at  Augsburg  to  all  three  in  common,  in- 
cludes doctrine  and  morals,  and  a  summary  account  of  the  history  and 
legislation  of  the  church.  The  number  of  lessons  per  week,  not  includ- 
ing labor  in  the  workshops,  varies  between  twenty-eight  and  thirty-six ; 
and  they  are  arranged  according  to  the  exigences  of  the  establishment 
The  course  of  engineering  at  the  polytechnic  school  at  Munich  includes 
the  following  studies:  road-making,  bridge-building,  and  hydraulic  archi- 
tecture, theory  of  construction  and  tracing  outlines,  theory  of  stone-cut- 
ting, practical  geometry,  civil  architecture. 

Teaeh&rs. — The  system  of  teachers  for  each  study  (Fachhhrer  system^) 
is  the  rule  in  all  the  technical  schools ;  several  related  studies  however 
being  usually  intrusted  to  each  teacher.  In  some  of  the  larger  institu- 
tions, also,  several  teachers  are  employed  for  one  study,  especially  for 
drawing.  A  fixed  number  of  six  teachers  was  at  first  fixed  upon 
for  a  complete  agricultural  and  industrial  school,  as  well  as  for 
each  polytechnic  school.  But  the  extension  of  the  course  of  in- 
struction, and  the  consequent  increase  in  the  number  of  scholars, 
which  made  parallel  classes  necessary  at  Munich,  Augsburg,  Nurem- 
berg, and  Bamberg,  caused  also  an  increase  in  the  number  of  teach- 
ers ;  and  now  there  are,  at  some  of  these  schools,  as  many  as  twelve 
or  fifteen  teachers,  besides  supplementary  and  assistant  teachers.  In  all 
the  technical  schools  there  are  now  two  hundred  and  sixty-five  teachers ; 
of  whom  two  hundred  and  thirty-two  are  employed  in  the  industrial 
schools,  twenty-seven  in  the  polytechnic  schools,  and  six  labor  in  both. 
Teachers  of  mathematics  and  general  sciences  are  appointed,  either  after 
proof  of  completing  the  course  at  the  gymnasium  and  polytechnic  school, 
and  of  at  least  one  year  at  the  university,  or  after  an  examination,  to  be 
passed  by  the  candidates  for  lower  places  before  a  commission  from  the 
polytechnic  school  and  for  the  higher  before  one  firom  the  University  of 
Munich.  Many  of  the  present  teachers,  however,  were  trained  not  at  the 
polytechnic  school,  but  at  the  gymnasium,  studying  longer  afterward  at 
the  university.  Some  were  appointed,  also,  on  account  of  distinguished 
attainments  in  technical  literature  or  practice.  Teachers  of  drawing  are 
appointed  on  proof  of  a  completed  course  at  the  industrial  school,  and  of 
attendance  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts,  where  an  examination  has  to 
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be  passed.  Teachers  of  real  studies  nust  show  capad^  for  the  place 
of  teacher  in  a  gymnasium,  except  in  Greek.  These  requirements  are 
Tery  little  enforced  any  where;  and,  in  lact,  real  studies  are  almost  every 
where  taught  by  common  school  teachers,  pastors,  or  theological  candi- 
dates. Religious  instruction  is  given  either  by  classes  of  the  clergy  or 
the  pastor  of  the  parish.  Teachers  in  the  industrial  schools  may  be 
appointed  by  such  parishes  as  have  been  efficient  in  establishing  the  in- 
stitution, on  presentation  by  a  magistrate;  but  also  commonly  upon  the 
proposal  of  or  examination  by  the  school  overseer,  the  interposition  of 
the  circle  government,  on  a  ministerial  rescript  This  H>pointment  car- 
ries no  right  to  a  pension.  The  annual  salary  of  a  teacher,  employed 
from  eighteen  to  twenty-four  hours  a  week,  was  originally  five  hundred 
florins,  with  no  prospect  of  increase.  Since  1851  the  salaries  of  this 
dass  of  teachers  have  been  put  on  the  same  footing  with  those  of  the 
Latin  school  teachers;  so  that  the  salary  is  at  first  six  hundred  florins, 
and  increases  by  one  hundred  florins  every  six  years  up  to  a  maximum 
of  one  thousand  florin&  Teachers  of  the  polytechmo  schools  are  ap- 
pointed directly  by  a  royal  decree,  which  gives  him  the  title  of  professor, 
and  the  privileges  of  a  state  official  An  ordinance  of  Feb.  12, 1855, 
prescribes  for  them  the  uniform  of  a  lyceum  professor,  which  consists 
of  a  dark  blue  coat  or  dress-coat,  with  a  videt-colored  standing  collar 
embroidered  with  gold,  and  velvet  wristbands,  yellow  metal  buttons  with 
the  crowned  lion,  white  or  blue*  pantaloons,  and  houiUon$  on  a  golden 
hat^band  and  on  the  sword-tasscL  The  salary,  first  fixed  at  six  hundred 
florins,  is  now  eight  hundred,  and  rises  six-yearly  to  twdve  hundred 
florins.  In  some  cases,  especially  in  cases  of  invitations  from  abroad,  the 
teachers  of  technical  schools  receive  a  higher  salary  from  the  first,  or  be- 
fore the  six  years^  term  is  out  In  case  of  transference  from  an  indus- 
trial to  a  polytechnic  school,  the  time  of  service  already  spent  is  reckoned. 
Teachers  of  rdigion  and  assistant  teachers  are  usually  paid  at  the  rate 
of  twenty-five  florins  a  year  for  each  hour  employed  per  week. 

SupertUing  auMorttiet. — ^The  immediate  management  and  charge  of 
the  discipline  accompanies  the  rcctorate,  which  is  usually  conferred  upon 
one  of  the  teachers  of  the  institution  distinguished  for  literary  attain- 
ments, experience,  and  reputation.  In  some  places,  however,  the  rector- 
ate  of  the  industrial  school  is  conferred  on  some  one  else;  at  Bamberg, 
Hof^  and  Wunsiedcl,  on  one  of  the  dty  officers,  a  councilor  of  justice,  or 
mayor;  at  Ratisbon,  Freising,  and  Bayreuth,  a  professor,  or  the  inspector 
of  the  classical  school  Under  the  original  ordinance,  the  rector  of  the 
polytechnic  school  was  to  be  at  the  same  time  inspector  of  the  industrial 
schod  of  the  place.  This  union  of  offices  now,  however,  exists  only  in 
Augsburg.  The  rector  is  allowed  an  additional  salary  of  two  hundred 
florins,  and  usually  a  rent-free  tenement  in  the  school-building.  The 
rector^s  necessary  acquaintance  with  the  condition  of  the  school  is  by 
law  to  be  obtained  by  attending  the  recitations,  at  such  intervals  as  he 
may  judge  proper ;  by  conferences,  to  which  all  the  teachers  are  invited, 
at  least  four  times  a  year ;  by  special  interviews  with  individual  teachers; 
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and,  in  most  institutions,  also  by  a  weekly  or  monthly  examination  of  the 
diaries  or  class-books  in  which  teachers,  or  pupils  under  their  direction, 
have  entered  the  subjects  dealt  with,  together  with  remarks  on  any  par- 
ticular occurrences,  such  as  absences  or  reprimands.  The  rector  has,  as 
advisory  co-authority,  a  school  council,  (»eholarehat^)  to  consist  of  a  clergy- 
man of  the  place,  a  magistrate,  one  of  the  parish  authorities,  and  a 
mechanic  This  body  has,  however,  only  very  seldom  found  actual  em- 
ployment ;  and  has  almost  every  where  gone  into  disuse.  The  rector's 
report  is  sent  to  the  royal  circle  government^  and  through  that,  or  in 
special  cases  directly,  to  the  royal  ministry  of  state,  of  trade,  and  public 
works ;  to  which  a  separate  report  is  to  be  made  for  the  technical  schoola 
Ordinances  and  other  laws  go  downward  through  the  same  channeL 
Religious  instruction  is,  by  the  constitution,  under  the  co-inspection  of  the 
higher  church  authorities,  who  devolve  the  charge  upon  some  clergyman 
of  the  locality,  usually  a  dean  or  senior  pastor.  Their  delegate,  also, 
from  time  to  time,  makes  a  visitation  with  reference  to  religious  instruc- 
tion. Watching  over  attendance  at  church  and  other  religious  exercises 
is  sometimes  left  to  the  rector,  sometimes  to  the  religious  teacher,  some- 
times to  the  parents. 

The  disciplinary  regulations  are  drawn  up  for  each  institution  by  its 
rector  in  conjunction  with  the  council  of  teachers ;  and,  on  approval  by  the 
circle  government,  is  printed,  and  given  to  each  scholar  at  entrance.  It 
is  also  commonly  read  at  the  beginning  of  the  school-year.  The  common 
usage  is  that  the  teachers  deal  with  lesser  transgressions  within  the 
school,  and  greater  ones  are  brought  before  the  rector.  The  grades  of 
punishment  in  an  industrial  school  are,  aidmonition  or  reprimand  before 
one  witness,  or  before  the  council  of  teachers;  arrest  in  school;  impris- 
onment in  the  school  career;  threatened  dismission ;  exclusion  from  the 
school,  or  even  fh>m  all  the  technical  schools  of  the  kingdom.  The  rector 
judges  of  what  grade  of  their  son's  punishment  parents  shall  be  informed. 
In  the  polytechnic  school  the  grades  are,  admonition,  reprimand  before 
all  the  teachers,  dismission.  As  to  regulations  outside  of  school,  the 
industrial  and  gymnasium  scholars  are  on  the  same  footing  as  are  the 
polytechnic  and  lyceum  ones.  The  former  are  strictly  prohibited  from 
going  to  taverns  and  smoking ;  the  latter  are  subject  to  the  police  ordi- 
nances. There  are  no  foundations  for  the  support  of  students  in  these 
schools.  Industrial  scholars  firom  abroad  must  select  a  lodging  or  board- 
ing-house, with  the  approbation  of  the  rector  asked  and  obtained.  Those 
of  the  polytechnic  school  are,  at  least,  obliged  to  advise  the  rector  of 
their  lodging,  and  he  may  object  to  it  In  all  these  schools  the  rector 
has  the  services  of  a  beadle,  for  disciplinary  purposes  and  subordinate 
services,  and  sometimes  as  a  secretary. 

Attendance. — ^The  number  of  pupils  in  the  technical  schools  has 
steadily  increased.  During  1835  the  whole  number  in  the  industrial 
schools  was  only  1,450 ;  but  in  1852  reached  2,649.  That  at  the  poly- 
technic schools  rose  from  one  hundred  and  seventeen,  in  1840,  to  two 
hundred  and  twenty-six  in  1852.    To  these  should  be  added  the  city 
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trade  school  at  Nuremberg,  with  two  hundred  scholars;  making,  for  18G2, 
a  total  of  2,975  regular  pupils.  There  are  about  two  hundred  partial 
pupils  at  the  polytechnic  schools,  and  6,510  citizen  feast-day  scholars. 
As  the  attendance  at  the  polytechnic  schools  is  fiir  less  than  that  at  the 
industrial  schools,  so  also  are  the  upper  courses  at  the  latter  much  more 
thinly  attended  than  the  lower ;  as  most  of  the  pupils,  before  they  have 
graduated,  and  eyen  in  the  middle  of  a  school-year,  enter  into  civic  em- 
ployments. The  number  of  pupiU  in  the  first  year  is  generally  to  that 
in  the  third  as  five,  and  in  some  schools  as  eight,  to  one ;  and,  at  the 
end  of  the  last  year,  tlie  classes  are  sometimes  reduced  to  five  scholars. 

The  age  of  the  industrial  scholars  is  between  twelre  and  twenty ;  usu- 
ally between  thirteen  and  seyenteen.  That  of  the  polytechnic  scholars 
between  fifteen  and  twenty-four ;  usually  between  sixteen  and  twenty. 

Of  the  2,975  regular  pupils  in  all  the  technical  institutions,  1,378  are 
Catholics  and  1,432  Protestants.  Most  (one  hundred  and  sixty)  of  the 
rest  are  Jews,  who  are  chiefly  in  the  trade  departments.  As  the  num- 
ber of  Catholics  in  Bavaria  is  8,241,845,  and  of  Protestants,  1,255,562, 
being  thirteen  to  five,  it  appears  that  the  Protestants  have  much  the 
strongest  tendency  to  arts  and  trader  The  Protestants  send  one  scholar 
to  every  eight  hundred  and  ten  of  their  population,  the  Catholics  only 
one  to  2,582.  It  is  otherwise  at  the  universities,  where  the  Catholics  are 
to  the  Protestants,  omitting  theological  students,  as  four  to  one.  Among 
the  six  industrial  schools,  those  of  Nuremberg,  Munich,  Augsburg, 
Wurzburg,  Bamberg,  and  Eaiserslautem,  are,  either  absolutely  or  rela- 
tively to  the  population  of  their  cities,  the  largest  Of  the  polytechnic 
schools,  that  at  Munich  is  the  lai^gest 

JSjDpeMes,  The  expenses  of  a  circle  agricultural  and  industrial  school 
were  originally  fixed  to  be  between  a  minimum  of  3,800  florins  and  a 
maximum  of  8,500  florins.  At  present  the  expenses  of  an  industrial 
school  are  from  4,000  to  16,000  florins.    This  regular  amount  is  drawn 

1.  From  the  funds  of  the  discontinued  higher  burgher  schools,  which 
give,  at  some  places,  as  Munich  and  Nuremberg,  an  annual  income  of 
more  than  8,000  florins  and  a  total  annual  income  of  28,000  florins; 

2.  From  the  aids  of  the  circle  treasuries,  the  total  of  which  was,  in  1886, 
52,860  florin^  in  1882, 108,992  florins.  From  this  source  some  institu- 
tions, as  Nuremberg,  Kaiserslautern,  receive  from  7,000  to  10,000  florins 
a  year;  8.  From  a  disposable  overplus  from  the  funds  for  instruction; 
4.  From  contributions  by  the  parishes ;  5.  From  a  tuition-fee,  which  is 
not  to  exceed  twelve  florins  a  year.  But  all  the  schools  have  many  free 
pupils,  and  some  of  them  demand  no  fee  whatever.  The  total  expendi- 
ture for  industrial  schools  was,  in  1851-2, 152,990  florins,  of  which  about 
114,000  was  for  salaries  and  88,000  for  other  expenses.  The  buildings 
of  the  circle  institutions  are  erected  or  adapted  at  public  expense ;  those 
of  other  industrial  schools  by  the  municipalities,  with  aid  from  the  circle 
treasuries,  and  partly  fi^m  the  tax  on  local  sales  of  malt,  which  some 
of  the  cities  have  devoted  to  the  establishment  of  technical  institution& 
The  trade  school  in  Nuremberg  is  supported  chiefly  from  a  tuition-fte 
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of  eighteen  florins  and  a  matriculation-fee  of  one  florin  and  tveWe 
kreutxers,  which  produces,  including  the  preparatory  class,  about  7,000 
florins  a  year.  The  balance,  about  4,000  florins  a  year,  is  paid  ftom  the 
city  treasury. 

The  polytechnic  schools,  being  strictly  state  institutions,  are  abmost 
entirely  maintuned  from  the  central  and  circle  treasuries.  These  ad- 
Tanced,  in  1886-7,  87,000  florins;  in  1861-2, 40,160.  The  rest,  about 
8,000  florins,  was  contributed  by  the  municipalities.  The  tuition-fee  waa 
for  a  long  time  yery  low ;  as  the  first  intention  was  that  natives,  and 
those  belonging  to  the  states  of  the  ZoUverein,  should  receire  instruction 
free,  and  that  other  pupils  should  pay  twelre  florins  a  year,  and  partial 
students  six  florins,  for  each  study  pursued.  It  is  only  lately  that  a 
regular  tuition-fee  was  required  of  twelve  florins  a  year.  Besides  im- 
portant aid  to  the  polytechnic  schools,  the  public  treasury  gives  to  some 
indigent  and  worthy  pupils,  especially  in  the  engineering  department^ 
annual  aids  from  the  general  salary  fund  of  as  much  as  ninety  florins. 

Text-baoki  and  apparattu.  Instruction  in  the  industrial  schools  is 
based,  for  each  branch,  upon  printed  manuals,  selected  by  the  college  of 
teachers,  and  approved  by  the  ministry  of  state.  Sometimes  the  intro- 
duction of  text-books  is  specially  recommended  to  the  rectors  from  the 
highest  quarter.  Dictating  lectures,  long  practiced  in  many  schools,  have 
gradually  been  disused  under  repeated  prohibitions,  and  are  expressly 
permitted  only  in  the  polytechnic  schools,  which  are  expected  to  keep 
their  pupils  acquainted  with  the  progress  and  latest  discoveries  of  tech- 
nical knowledge.  Among  the  text-books  most  used  are  Fumrohr*s  Natu- 
ral History  and  Technology ;  R.  Wagner^s  Chemistry  and  Technology ; 
Brettner's  Physics ;  Haindrs  Machinery ;  Fraas'  School  of  Agriculture ; 
the  arithmetical  and  algebraic  text-books  and  collections  of  problems  of 
Hirsch,  Hermann,  and  Hoftnann ;  Qugler's  Descriptive  Geometry ;  Ahn's 
Practical  Course  in  French ;  Zahn's  Biblical  History.  Many  other  works 
are  used  in  some  places :  such  as  the  mathematical  text-books  and  col- 
lections of  problems  of  Bergeat,  Wiegand,  Rose,  Bischoff,  Ahrens,  Sade- 
beck;  the  mercantile  arithmetics  of  Feller  and  Ordcrmann;  KitteKs 
Botany;  Eobeirs  Mineralogy ;  Koppe's  Zdology  and  Physics ;  Regnault's 
and  Stockbardt's  Chemistry ;  the  German  grammars  and  manuals  of  style 
of  Bauer,  Brentano,  Falkmann,  Gockel,  Heyse,  Kelle,  Lechner,  Puchner, 
SchSLtzler;  various  collections  of  models  of  composition;  HirzePs  and 
Ludecking's  manuals  and  readers  in  French ;  the  historical  text-books 
of  Walter,  Eohlrausch,  Beck,  Liebler,  Ghillany,  BumQller;  the  rudiment- 
ary geographies  of  Burger,  Vfilter,  Schacht,  Hopf^  Zachari& ;  in  arts  and 
trades,  the  works  of  Schiebe,  Telschow,  Nelkenbrecher,  and  othera 
The  Royal  Academy  of  Arts  was,  at  the  establishment  of  the  industrial 
schools,  charged  with  the  duty  of  preparing  copies  for  drawing ;  which 
included,  especially,  ornaments  and  architectonic  studies,  in  a  systematic 
order,  from  the  elements  up  to  complete  plans  for  buildings.  But  much 
use  is  also  made  of  the  collections  of  designs  of  Klenze  and  G&rtner, 
(which  were  particulaily  recommended  from  the  highest  quarter,)  of 
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Heideloff,  Weiss,  Wolff,  Polft,  Metiger,  Haindl,  Heirmann,  Schdpff,  and 
others.  Some  teachers  haye  prepared  designs  for  their  own  instruction. 
Besides  a  comprehensire  and  well-arranged  collection  of  such  designs  for 
instruction  in  drawing,  maj  be  mentioned,  as  properly  belonging  to  an 
industrial  school,  models  fiv  instruction  in  mechanics  and  modeling,  a 
cabinet  of  natural  history,  a  technical  library,  a  physical  and  chemical 
apparatus,  and  a  laboratory.  Many  of  the  industrial  schools  also  possess 
a  mechanical  workshop.  For  the  course  of  instruction  in  agriculture, 
either  small  pieces  of  land  are  procured  and  made  model  fitrms  or  experi- 
mental gardens  laid  out  A  collection  of  manufactured  articles  belongs 
especially  to  the  trade  departments.  The  polytechnic  schools  have  an 
apparatus  and  collections  like  those  of  the  industrial  schools,  but  more 
complete. 

To  procure,  maintain,  and  enlarge  the  apparatus  for  instruction,  annual 
sums  of  finom  four  hundred  to  two  thousand  florins  are  appropriated,  ac- 
cording to  the  total  expense  of  the  school.  There  are  also  frequent  gifts 
for  the  same  purpose  from  the  circle  goremments,  parishes,  industrial 
societies,  and  private  individuals — as  druggists,  manu&cturers,  and  book- 
sellers. Many  instruments  and  models  have  also  been  made  in  the  work- 
shops of  the  technical  institutions.  The  largest  and  most  valuable  col- 
lections are  in  the  polytechnic  schools  and  circle  industrial  scho9ls ;  but 
most  of  the  other  institutions  have  very  well  furnished  cabinets.  The 
libraries  usually  contain,  besides  works  on  the  appropriate  technical  sub- 
jects, miscellaneous  books,  which  the  pupils  can  read  at  home. 

Sehcol^ear;  Mominaticnt ;  pri9», — Bj  the  ordinance  of  April  4^ 
1836,  the  year  of  the  industrial  school  began  October  15,  and  cIosmI 
August  81 ;  a  later  ordinance  fixes  the  beginning  on  October  1,  and  tbi> 
end  on  August  81.  Thero  is  a  fourte^  days*  vacation  at  Easter.  There- 
are  no  vacant  afternoons,  except  in  a  few  schools  or  classes.  The  year 
of  the  polytechnic  school  is  from  November  2  to  August  15.  There  is 
no  other  interruption  of  the  lessons,  except  the  two  weeks  at  Ekster. 
Three  times  a  year — at  Christmas,  Eastor,  and  Whitsunday — there  are,  at 
most  of  the  industrial  schools,  written  or  oral  examinations  in  all  the 
studies,  a  report  of  whose  result  is  given  to  each  pupil,  to  be  sent  to  his 
parents.  At  some  institutions  there  are  monthly  examinations.  During 
the  last  weeks  of  the  school-year  there  is  a  public  examination^  attended 
by  a  commissary  from  the  state  ministry  of  trade,  who  is,  for  the  indus- 
trial schools,  a  professor  of  a  polytechnic  school,  and,  for  the  polytechnio 
school,  a  university  professor,  and  who  has  special  instruction  and  pow- 
ers. Each  pupil  receives  an  annual  certificate  for  industry,  progress,  and 
moral  conduct  The  marks  for  progress  are,  in  the  industrial  school,  L, 
excellent ;  XL,  very  good ;  III.,  good ;  lY.,  moderate ;  V.,  bad.  In  the 
polytechnic  schools  the  grades  are  marked  by  decimals,  and  are,  1.00  to 
0.74,  excellent ;  0.74  to  0.50,  good ;  0.49  to  0.25,  moderate ;  0.24  to  0.00, 
bad.  For  religious  knowledge,  religious  character,  and  moral  conduct, 
the  following  grades  are  marked  in  all  the  technical  institutions :  L,  1, 
distingui^shed ;  I.,  2,  excellent;  II.,  1,  good;  II.,  2,  moderate;  III.,  1,. 
poor ;  III.,  2,  bad.    Pupils  successfully  completing  the  highest  course 
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receive  a  certiflcaie  of  graduation  from  the  examining  commissary  and 
the  rector,  which  is  to  be  shown  at  entering  the  higher  institutions  or 
the  public  service.  The  commissary  makes  a  report  immediately  to  the 
ministry  on  result  of  the  examination  and  the  condition  of  the  whole 
institution.  The  prizes,  at  the  industrial  schools,  are  distributed  at  the 
examinations.  There  is  usually  about  one  prize  to  each  ten  pupils  for 
general  progress,  and  one  prize  in  each  year  for  each  study ;  although 
the  latter  prizes  are,  in  many  institutions,  not  given.  Books  are  most 
often  given  as  prizes ;  frequently,  however,  instruments  and  medals.  At 
some  of  the  artisans'  Sunday  and  feast-day  schools,  by  recommendation 
of  the  superior  authorities,  distinguished  progress  is  rewarded  with  a 
savings-bank  book,  for  amounts  up  to  ten  florins.  In  the  polytechnic 
schools,  prizes,  though  provided  for  in  the  ordinance  of  1836,  are  quite 
disused.  Speaking  on  such  occasions,  as  at  the  gymnasia,  is  not  recom- 
mended ;  but  in  many  institutions  the  distribution  of  prizes  is  opened  or 
closed  with  an  address  by  the  rector.  On  the  last  day  of  the  year,  a 
printed  annual  report  is  published,  stating  the  subjects  of  instruction,  the 
names  of  pupils,  alphabetically  arranged,  usually  with  their  marks  for 
progress,  generally  and  in  each  department,  and  a  short  account  of  the 
school  for  the  year,  with  statistics.  This  report,  with  the  scientific  or 
technical  treatise  usually  added  by  one  of  the  teachers,  is  sent  to  the  city 
authorities,  to  the  royal  government,  and  to  the  ministry  of  state,  to  all 
the  technical  institutions  of  the  kingdom,  and,  by  agreement,  to  some 
other  schools  in  Bavaria,  and  technical  schools  abroad.  ' 

Criticism ;  future  prospects. — While  the  course  of  study  in  the  old 
real  schools  included  the  studies  generally  necessary  and  usefbl  for  the 
higher  class  of  citizens,  the  present  class  of  real  institutions  aims  direct- 
ly at  preparation  for  particular  ideations.  Their  course,  well  calculated 
for  the  advantage  of  industrial  occupations,  is  now  generally  admitted  to 
have  grave  faults.  In  the  first  place,  notwithstanding  the  purpose  ex- 
pressed in  the  title  of  the  technical  schools,  they  attempt  various  incon- 
sistent objects.  Instruction  given  with  reference  to  the  higher  courses 
and  institutions,  as  well  as  to  the  technical  state  services,  must  be  scien- 
tific from  the  beginning,  while  the  needs  of  the  future  artisan  require  a 
popular  kind  of  instruction.  As  the  teachers  are  almost  forced  to  apply 
themselves  chiefly  to  the  former  department,  in  order  to  prepare  for  the 
examinations,  the  latter  can  not  show  the  progress  expected  of  it  The 
course  is  much  too  rapid  for  this ;  studies  of  the  most  various  character 
are  crowded  together  in  one  class,  so  that  the  pupil  is  overwhelmed  with 
a  mass  of  lessons  and  tasks,  which  even  a  strong  mind  could  not  master. 
Owing  also  to  the  haste  with  which  the  course  proceeds  to  technical 
studies,  one  very  important  subject,  instruction  in  German,  has  been 
placed  in  a  very  subordinate  place,  when  it  deserves  a  very  high  one ; 
because  there  is  nothing  so  unfavorable  to  the  general  education  and  prog- 
ress on  all  subjects  as  a  want  of  mastery  of  the  mother-tongue.  That 
many  improvements  are  needed  in  this  study,  as  well  as  in  other  real 
branches,  is  apparent  from  a  glance  at  the  very  various  text-books  which 
are  employed.    Lastly,  the  system  of  teachers  for  each  study,  which 
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«sn  not  be  fbund  fiialt  with  in  the  higher  dasseSi  is  not  calculated  to  im- 
prore  either  the  general  results  of  the  teaching  nor  the  discipline  in  the 
lower  dasses,  where  the  pupils  need  more  detailed  and  constant  guidance. 
These  &ults  in  the  course  of  study  are,  howerer,  not  perceptible  every 
where  in  the  same  manner ;  for  some  institutions  are  remarkable  for  the 
capacity  of  thdr  teachers,  and  can,  moreover,  be  strict  in  receiving  and 
promoting  scholars,  while  others  are  obliged,  by  local  circumstances,  to 
be  indulgent  Thus  the  results  of  examinations  vaiy,  according  to  locali- 
ties, and  even  according  to  the  season  of  the  year. 

As  many  principles  of  the  ordinance  of  1886  had  been  altered  or 
dropped  tacitly,  or  other  ordinances  and  new  subjects  of  instruction  had 
been  introduced,  the  ministry  of  state  issued  to  the  rectors,  August  14, 
1882,  an  outline  for  the  reoiganixation  of  the  technical  institutions.  A 
new  plan  was  drawn  up  with  reference  to  the  opinions  and  wishes  ex- 
pressed relative  to  this ;  and,  in  January,  1857,  the  chambers  of  the  cir- 
cles, of  trade  and  of  industry,  in  February  a  conference  of  rectors  and 
other  professional  educators,  was  called  in  Munich,  to  consult  on  the  sub- 
ject According  to  this  new  plan,  which  has  not  every  where  been  re- 
ceived with  the  utmost  approbation,  the  uniformity  hitherto  sought  for 
among  all  the  technical  institutions  has  been  given  up,  and  real  institu- 
tions have  been  erected  or  modified  with  reference  to  general  or  local  re- 
quirements. Under  this  ordinance  are  to  be  erected  1.  Industrial 
schools  proper,  with  from  two  to  four  courses,  for  boys  intending  to  de- 
vote themselves  to  industrial  pursuits — ^these  will  give  popular  practical 
instruction  in  real  studies,  (German,  French,  history,  and  geogra- 
phy,) the  elements  of  the  mathematics,  and  natural  science  and  draw- 
ing; 2.  Real  gymnasia,  on  a  footing  like  that  of  the  Latin  schools, 
to  give  scientific  instruction  in  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  and  mod- 
em languages,  for  rudimentary  preparation  for  entering  the  public  service 
in  the  departments  of  forests,  salt-works,  building,  and  post-office ;  8. 
Polytechnic  schools,  to  follow  the  real  gymnasium  or  industrial  school  of 
four  classes — ^with  a  general  course  in  mathematical  and  natural  scientific 
studies,  and  with  special  courses  for  architecture,  mechanics,  chemistry, 
and  the  higher  part  of  drawing.  Much  stress  is  laid  upon  the  professional 
preparation  of  the  teacher,  and  the  scientific  course  in  the  gymnasium 
and  university  is  indicated  to  them.  The  system  of  teachers  for  each 
study  is  modified  by  the  appointment  of  an  ordinaritu  for  each  class, 
who  has  charge  of  the  general  management  of  the  course  in  it 

IV.  Tiis  Rncus  iNvrrroTioNi  m  Bavaku. 
These  arc,  so  fkr  as  they  themselves  choose,  under  the  protection  of 
St  John*s  Society,  which  was  founded,  December  25,  1858,  by  King 
Max  II.,  for  voluntary  ud  to  the  poor,  with  the  purpose  of  concentrated 
operations  of  all  benevolent  efforts  and  institutions.  This  body  includes 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  societies  and  114,643  members,  and  controls  a 
property  of  1,215,050  florins,  profitable  and  not  profitable,  and  an  in- 
come, fixed  And  fluctuating,  of  758,109  florins.  The  rescue  educational 
institutions  for  youth  train  them  fi*om  the  first  to  the  thirteenth  year ; 
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from  the  first  to  the  second,  in  "  cradle  institntions  ;'*  from  the  third  to  ilie 
sixth,  in  infant  asylums,  {Kleinkinderhetoahranitalten  ;)  from  the  sixth  to 
the  thirteenth,  in  rescue  houses.  The  cradle  institutions  at  Munich  and 
Ftirth  receive  children  bom  in  wedlock,  and  giro  them  lodging  and  care 
to  the  age  of  two  years.  There  were,  in  1851-2,  ninetj-one  infant  asy- 
lums, with  ninety-six  female  teachers  and  6,796  pupils;  witii  an  income 
of  61,758  florins.  In  1888-4,  there  were  only  eight  institutions,  with 
seventeen  teachers  and  615  children.  They  are  chiefly  in  the  cities;  as 
they  can  succeed  in  the  country  only  wh«*e  noble  proprietors,  and  espe- 
cially rich  manu&cturers,  support  them.  They  are  under  the  supervision 
of  the  same  authorities  as  the  schools.  The  first  general  regolations  re- 
specting them  date  from  the  year  1889,  and  direct  the  exclusion  of  all 
instruction  similar  to  that  of  the  schools,  anticipating  them  and  there- 
fore too  early  for  the  children.  The  institutions  might  contain  children 
of  both  confessions,  but  Catholic  children  were  to  learn  Catholic  prayers, 
and  Protestants,  Protestant  ones,  from  the  same  person ;  a  difiBcult  task. 
The  rescue  houses  receive  the  children  from  the  asylums.  We  are  in- 
formed of  eight  of  these  (one  Protestant)  in  Upper  Bavaria,  one  in  Lower 
Bavaria,  six  (two  Protestant)  in  the  Palatinate,  two  in  the  Upper  Palati- 
nate, six  (five  Protestant)  in  Upper  Franconia,  seven  (five  P^testant  and 
one  of  both  confessions)  in  Middle  Franconia,  four  (two  Protestant)  in 
Lower  Franconia,  and  seven  (three  Protestant)  in  Suabia.  The  oldest  of 
the  Protestant  institutions  is  the  Nuremberg  Rescue  House,  founded 
in  1824,  by  Dr.  Dittmar  and  Prof.  Karl  von  Raumer,  and  supported 
chiefly  by  market-inspector  Platner.  Almost  at  the  same  time,  the  late 
Prof.  Erafl;  established  a  rescue  institution  for  girls  at  Erlangen,  now 
that  at  Puckenhof.  Most  of  these  institutions  aim  to  fit  their  pupils  for 
service,  and  instruct  them  chiefly  in  domestic,  field,  and  garden  labors, 
and  in  winding,  knitting,  and  sewing ;  also  in  plaiting  straw,  Ac  The 
cost  of  maintaining  one  child  is  from  forty  to  sixty  florins.  These  insti- 
tutions, as  elsewhere,  are  assisted  by  voluntary  gifts,  by  aid  from  the  St 
John's  Society,  (amounting,  for  1856-6,  in  all  to  4,600  florins,)  and  by 
contributions  from  the  circle  funds,  to  encourage  private  efibrts.  The 
schools  of  the  rescue  institutions,  where  the  children  are  not  sent  to 
the  school  of  the  place,  are  subject  to  a  visitation ;  which,  however,  does 
not  deal  with  their  interior  organization.  In  the  years  1858-54-55,  a 
large  number  of  these  institutions  sprang  up,  certainly  not  without  the 
aid  of  the  St  John's  Society.  The  ^^PwhenKof  Gazette^'  {Fuckenhofer 
Blatter,)  may  be  considered  the  central  organ  of  the  evangelical  rescue 
institutions,  and  of  the  voluntary  efibrts  for  aiding  the  poor.  The  vol- 
ume for  1856  in  particular  gives  very  full  accounts  of  the  rescue  institu- 
tions. Of  late  years  conferences  have  been  held  at  Bamberg,  relative  to 
their  progress,  at  which  the  inspectors  and  fathers  of  families  were  pres- 
ent There  is  at  Munich  a  state  institution  for  children  entirely  crippled, 
which  contained,  in  1852,  fifteen  pupils,  in  two  classes,  with  three  teach- 
ers. Its  income  was  5,821  florins,  thirty-two  kreutzers.  There  are  in- 
stitutions for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  each  circle ;  viz.,  the  Royal  Central 
Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution  at  Munich,  and  circle  institutions  at  Strau* 
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bing,  FnuQkenthal,  lUtisbon,  Bajreuth,  Bamberg,  Wunburg,  Augsburg, 
and  Dillingen ;  nine  institutions,  with  twenty-one  teachers,  nineteen  as- 
sistants, two  hundred  and  twenty-siz  pupils,  and  an  income  of  88,424 
florins,  from  foundations,  parishes,  the  state,  and  private  sources.  Pro- 
vision is  made,  at  the  teachers^  seminaries  for  learning,  to  instruct  the 
deaf  and  dumb.  There  is  one  city  institution  at  Nuremberg,  with  an 
endowment  of  17,870  florina  Graser's  method  of  instruction  is  most 
used.  At  the  central  institution  at  Munich,  pupils  are  receiyed  who  are 
not  deficient  in  mind,  and  who  are  between  seven  and  twelve  years  of 
age.  Boarding-pupils,  at  the  first  table,  pay  one  hundred  and  fifty  florins 
a  year;  those  at  the  second,  one  hundred  and  twenty -five  florins.  The 
course  is  six  years  long.  Of  the  fifty  pupils,  thirty-seven  are  received 
free  of  expense.  The  Royal  Institution  for  Educating  and  Employing  the 
Blind,  at  Munich,  is  remarkably  prosperous ;  having  seven  teachers, 
twelve  assistants,  sixty-six  pupils,  and  an  income  of  14,784  florins.  Of 
all  the  pupils  only  three  pay,  and  those  partly;*  all  the  rest  are  main- 
tained free.  There  are  other  institutions  at  Wiirzburg  and  Nuremberg. 
The  pupils  are  taught  the  studies  of  the  common  schools,  and  female  em- 
ployments, such  as  netting,  knitting,  and  straw  and  willow  braiding. 
There  are  in  Bavaria  four  hundred  blind  children  of  school  age.  Poor 
orphans  are  in  charge  of  the  council  for  assisting  the  poor;  and  the 
parishes  are  held  to  provide  for  their  education  and  prosperity.  The  or- 
phan institutions  in  the  former  principalities  of  Bayreuth  and  Ansbach 
at  present  only  provide  situations  for  children  eight  years  of  age  and  not 
yet  fourteen,  who  are  quite  destitute,  and  have  no  relations  bound  and 
able  to  support  them.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  council  for  assisting  the 
poor  to  procure  such  situations.  The  orphans  «re  to  be  placed  in  re- 
spectable families,  at  the  expense  of  their  parishes  or  institutions.  They 
are  also  assisted  by  an  annual  church-collection  within  those  principal- 
ities. Orphan  houses,  on  private  foundations,  in  single  cities  or  parishes, 
continue  to  exist  in  the  Older  imperial  cities,  as  Augsburg,  Nurembeig, 
and  Nordlingen ;  and  there  are  city  orphan  houses  in  about  thirty-two 
cities.  One  of  the  oldest  of  them  is  the  so-called  Orphan  School  or 
Foundling  School,  at  Nuremberg,  mentioned  as  early  as  the  year  1365 ; 
for  which,  at  a  later  period,  the  bookseller.  Dr.  F.  Gampe,  labored  efiQciently. 
The  General  Pastors*  Orphan  House,  at  Windsbach,  which  has  existed 
and  prospered  since  1887,  deserves  special  notice.  The  founder  of  this 
institution.  Oh.  Ph.  Brandt,  who  died  January  9,  1857,  commenced  it  in 
faith,  with  a  capital  of  thirty-flve  kreutzers.  It  now  shelters  about  sixty 
pupils,  who  pursue  the  studies  of  a  Latin  school,  under  five  teachers. 
For  pastors'  children,  not  orphans,  board  is  one  hundred  florins  a  year ; 
for  sons  of  laymen,  one  hundred  and  fifty  florins.  The  official  rather 
than  paternal  character  of  the  management  of  the  orphans  has  circum- 
scribed the  usefulness  of  jthese  institutions  in  many  places,  and  caused 
a  division  into  families  to  be  looked  on  as  more  desirable.  A  material 
advance  in  the  excellence  of  aU  the  institutions  for  the  unfortunate  and 
neglected  in  Bavaria  is  now  in  contemplation. 


I.   EDUCATIONAL  AND  OTHER  BENEFACTIONS  IN  BOSTON,  llAbB. 


The  earliest  instance  of  an  educational  benefaction,  of  which  we 

have  any  knowledge,  in  New  £ngland*  is  recorded  in  the  first  volume 

of  the  Town  Records  of  Boston— on  "The  22d  of  the  sixth  month — 

August  1636." 

At  a  general  meeting  of  the  richer  inhabitanti,  there  waa  given  toward  the 
maintenance  of  a  free  schoolmaster  for  the  yooth  with  ob — Mr.  Daniel  Maud 
being  now  alao  ohoeen  thereunto. 

Raphe  Hudson, lOt. 

WOliam  Peiroe, SOf. 

John  Andlej, 4«. 

John  Button. Bt. 

Edward  Randall, 5«. 

Isaack  Grasse, 6t. 

Zacke  Bosworth, 4s. 

William  Salter, is, 

James  Pennyman, os, 

John  Pemberton, Zs, 

John  Biggs, 4(. 

Samuel  Wilkes, lOt. 

Cotton, 

Wilson, 90», 

Richard  Wright, 68.  Sd. 

Thomas  Marshall, 6*.  8d, 

William  Toluiage, 4«. 

Richard  Gridley, 4s. 

Thomas  Savid^e, 5f. 

Edward  Ransford, 6». 

Edward  Hutchinson, 49. 

William  Hudson, 


The  Gov.,  Henry  Vane,  Esq.,  .  £10 
The  DepW-Gov.,  J.  Winthrop  Esq.,  £10 
Richard  Bellingham,  ....  £10 
William  Coddington,      ....    80*. 

Winthrop,  Jr.,        20». 

William  Hutchinson, 20«. 

Robert  Ecayne, 20f. 

Thomas  Olyvar, 10«. 

Thomas  Loveritt, 10*. 

William  Coulboume, 8#. 

John  Coggcshall, Its.  4€L 

John  Coggan, 20«. 

Robert  Harding, IBs.  4d. 

John  Newgate,       ......    10#. 

Richard  TuttcU, 10«. 

William  Aspin  wall, 8«. 

John  Sampiord, 8«. 

Samuel  Cole, 10«. 

William  Balstono, ts.%d. 

William  Brenton, 

James  Penne, 6«.  Sc^. 

Jacob  Ellyott, 6*.  8rf. 

Nicholis  WUlys, 

The/ree  schoole^  toward  which  the  "richer  inhabitants^  of  Boston 

made  these  several  subscriptions,  and  of  which  "  Mr.  Daniel  Maud  " 

was  chosen  master,  was  probably  a  higher  grade  of  school  than  that 

for  which  the  town,  in  April,  1635,  entreated  "brother  Philemon 

Piermont  to  become  scholemaster  for  the  teaching  and  nourtering  of 

children.^*     Toward  this  free  schoole  [endowed  grammar  school,  as 

we  suppose  it  to  be,  like  the  Free  School  of  Roxburj,  referred  to  by 

Gov.  Winthrop  in  his  Journal,  under  date  of  1645,  "  for  the  education 

of  their  children  in  Literature  to  fit  them  for  publicke  service,  both  in 

Gburche  and  Commonwealth  "]  the  town  in  1641  ordered  that "  Deare 

*  The  earliest  instance  of  indiTidual  or  aaaociated  contributions  in  this  coantrjr  for  an 
educational  object,  which  we  have  met  with,  was  In  Virginia,  in  1G21.  when  Rev.  Mr.  Cop* 
Jand,  chaplidn  of  the  ship  Royal  James,  on'  her  arrival  from  the  East  Indies,  prevailed  on 
the  ship's  company  to  tulMcribe  jBlOO  toward  a  "free  sclioole,"  which  was  afterward  located 
in  Charles  City,  and  toward  which  the  Virginia  Company  donated  one  thousand  acres  of 
land. 

t  We  are  Indebted,  for  the  transcript  from  the  Town  Records  of  Boston,  to  Hon.  John  D. 
Philbrick,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  who  is  now  engaged  in  preparing  a  ^^Hutory  vf 
Public  Instruction  "  in  that  city. 
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laland  should  be  improved/'  and   also  that  the  legacy  by  ''Mis 
Hudson  deceased"  should  be  let  for  the  same  purpose. 

We  do  not  propose  at  this  time,  even  if  we  had  the  material,  which 
we  have  not,  to  make  up  the  record  of  the  town  and  city  of  Boston  in 
respect  to  its  public  or  private  charities ;  but  to  transfer  to  our  pages, 
for  future  reference,  the  statistics  of  an  article  which  was  published  in 
the  North  American  Review  for  July,  1845,  and  to  add  brief  me- 
moirs of  Peter  Faneuil  and  Samuel  Appleton — of  one  whose  liberal 
donation,  for  the  building  of  the  Hall  which  bears  his  name,  helped  to 
make  ginng  a  habit  among  Boston  merchants,  and  of  another 
whose  manner  of  giving  illustrates  the  strength  of  that  habit  which  pro- 
vides wisely  for  continued  benevolence  when  the  hand  is  cold  in  death. 

KXTRACT8  FROM   AN   ARTICLE   ON  rUBLIC   AND   PRIVATE   CHARFFIKt  IN  BOSTON, 
RBFUBLllMBD   IN   PAMPHLET,    1845. 

In  September,  1830,  at  the  oelebration  which  took  place,  Bnder  the  directton 
of  the  city  authorities,  of  the  two  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  settlement  of 
Boston,  President  Quincy  delivered  an  address  which  was  replete  with  interest- 
ing comments  on  the  history  and  character  of  the  city.  In  a  note  to  the  oration, 
which  was  pablished,  he  inserted  a  list  of  societies  and  institutions  for  various 
purposes  of  charity,  edacation,  and  religious  and  moral  instruction,  to  which  the 
benevolence  of  Bostoniaus  had  been  directed  within  the  then  last  thirty  yea». 
The  amount  of  money  shown  by  this  catalogue  to  have  been  given  away,  in  a 
town  which  numbered  from  twenty-five  thousand  inhabitants,  in  1800,  to  sixty 
thousand,  in  1830,  excited  some  surprise,  and  waa  very  gratifying  to  those  who, 
from  birth,  personal  relations,  or  other  circumstances,  took  an  interest  in  the  cliar- 
acter  and  reputation  of  the  city. 

In  the  short  term  of  fifteen  years  which  have  ebipeed  since  1830,  the  population 
has  nearly  doubled  its  amount  at  that  time ;  and  it  has  become  a  question  of  deep 
interest  to  many,  how  far,  and  in  what  particular  ways,  the  character  of  Boston 
has  been  or  is  to  be  afFected  by  such  a  sudden  development  of  its  resources,  and 
such  an  immense  accession  to  its  physical  and  commercial  strength.     •     •    * 

In  order  to  present  a  complete  view  of  the  subject,  the  note,  already  referred  to, 
in  President  Quincy *s  address,  is  here  reprinted,  and  then  follows  a  list  of  such 
contributions  as  have  been  obtained  since  1830,  together  with  some  items  which 
were  omitted  at  that  time.  Many  of  the  institutions  now  enumerated  have  sprung 
into  existence  since  that  period  ;  and,  although  so  many  have  been  found,  it  is 
probable  there  are  others  which  have  not  been  thought  of,  or  are  not  known. 
Indeed,  this  enumeration  must  be  regarded  only  in  the  light  of  a  contribution 
toward  the  history  of  the  charities  of  the  city,  to  be  hereafter  perfected  by  some 
one  who  may  feel  interest  enough  in  the  subject  to  undertake  a  pretty  difficult  task. 
PresidentQuincy's  list  is  as  follows : — 

Amounts  received  from  the  liberality  of  the  citizens  of  Boston  toward  objects 
of  a  public  nature,  of  a  moral,  religious,  or  literary  character,  chiefly  within  the 
last  thirty  years. 

I.  By  the  following  Societies ; — 

Boston  Athen»um $75,000 

Humane  Society 20,791 

Boston  Dispensary  for  the  Medical  Relief  of  the  Poor 19,000 

Massachusetts  General  Hospital 354,400 

Massachusetts  Cliaritable  Society 1 6,714 

Boston  Penitent  Female  Refuge  Society 1 5,172 

Boston  Fragment  Society 15,205 

Boston  Mechanics*  Institution 6,1 19 

Boston  Kye  and  Ear  Infirmary 5,500 

Boston  Female  Asjlum 79,582 

$607,483 
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AmoQDt  brought  forward, $607,483 

Boston  Society  for  the  Diffusioa  of  Useful  Knowledge 1,035 

Boston  Society  for  the  Religions  and  Moral  Instruction  of  the 

Poor 23,500 

Charitable  Meohanio  Association 15,000 

Boston  Asylum  for  Indigent  Boys 20,000 

Fatherleas  and  Widows'  Society 6,320 

Howard  Benevolent  Society 16,900 

Charitable  Fund,  placed  under  the  control  of  the  Overseers  of 

the  Poor,  and  derived  from  Private  Benevolence 95,000 

Massachusetts  Congregational  Charitable  Society 51,000 

Seamen's  Friend  Society 3,000 

American  Education  Society 32,228 

Bible  Society 40,000 

Harvard  College  and  the  several  Institutions  embraced  within 

or  connected  with  that  Seminary 222,696 

Theological  Institution  at  Andover 21,824 

$1,155,986 
II.  Various  contribuUons  for  the  relief  of  snflbrers  by  fire  in 

Boston $34,528 

Newburyport 1 6,500 

St.  Johns 8,666 

Augusta 2,264 

Wiscasset 5,504 

$67,462 
m.  Moneys  raised,  within  the  time  specified,  by  various  contri- 
bution, or  by  donations  of  individuals,  either  from  motives  of 
charity,  or  for  the  patronizing  of  distinguished  merit,  or  for  the 
relief  of  men  eminent  for  their  public  services — the  evidences  of 
which  have  been  examined  for  this  purpose — (testamentary  be- 
quests not  being  included.) 108,400 

rV.  Amount  collected  for  objects  of  general  charity,  or  for  the 
promotion  of  literary,  moral,  or  religious  purposes,  by,  or  under 
the  influence  of,  various  religious  societies  in  the  metropolis,  (not 
including  the  particular  annual  objects  of  expenditure  of  each 
society,)  communicated  by  the  several  officers  of  those  societies, 
or  by  individuals  having  access  to  their  records,  or  to  the  papers 
containing  evidence  of  such  collections 469,425 

Total $1,801,273 

In  the  following  list,  those  which  were  included  in  the  former  one  are  distin- 
guished by  Italics,  while  those  which  were  omitted,  though  existing  in  1830,  and 
those  which  have  since  begun  their  career,  are  in  Roman  letters.  Where  the 
date  of  the  donation  was  previous  to  1830  it  is  intended  to  be  indicated,  and  the 
correction  of  any  mistakes,  either  in  dates  or  amounts,  will  be  grateftilly  acknowl- 
edged. In  some  cases,  nothing  was  practicable  but  an  estimate  of  the  probable 
amount.    These  are  mentioned  in  the  catalogue,  and  the  authority  is  given. 

Donations  to  Jnetitutiont  for  Theological  Education  and  other  Objects  of  a 
Religious  Character. 
American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions, 

since  1810 $278,166  89 

"  Education  Society 81,160  00 

"         Tract  Society,  since  1830» 25,420  39 

"  Unitarian  Association 22,233  04 

Massachusetts  Missionary  Society, 40,000  00 

"  Evangelical  Missionary  Society,  since  1820 7,769  57 

"         Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  . . .       7,900  00 

9462,649  89 
*  About  ttOiOOO  more  from  1S16  to  1830,  sccordinff  to  the  estimate  of  the 
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Amount  brought  forward, $463,649  89 

BihU  Society 11,706  00 

Benevolent  Fraternity  of  Charohes 46,014  01 

Theological  InetUutian  mi  Cambridge 30,500  00 

Sooiety  for  Promotinff  GhrisUan  Knowledge,  Piety,  and 

Chiity ..!.,........  1,800  00 

Pitts  Street  Chapel,  indoding  Goat  of  Land 16,366  23 

Soflblk  Street  Chapel,  eidmive  of  Land 16,053  08 

Unitarian  Aiaooiatioo  for  Dooieatic  MiMona,  within  the 

laattwoyearf 9,330  76 

Boeton  Society  for  the  Religioue  and  Moral  luetruction 

ofthePoor....: 17,839  83 

City  Miasion,  a  new  organiation  of  the  last  named  society, 

since  1840 13,578  47 

Foreign  Evangelical  Society 8,1 63  83 

Warren  Street  Chapol 48,000  00 

Pine  Street  Church,  to  relieve  It  from  debt 10,000  00 

City  Missionary  (a  private  asent) 3,605  64 

Protestant  Epboopal  City  fidission,  inolndinff  donation  for 

chapel , 35,900  00 

Theological  Institotion  at  Newton. 28,333  00 

Bangor  Theologfoal  Seminary 3,000  00 

Watervllle  College,  Maine 5,500  00 

Free  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland 3,136  14 

ProteaUnt  Episcopal  Foreign  Mnsion 13,190  69 

Protestant  Episcopal  Domestic  Mission 7,770  37 

Baptist  Foreign  Mission,  within  twenty  years 60,000  00 

Baptist  Domestic  Mimon,             do             30,000  00 

For  erection  of  Chorches  hi  virions  parts  of  the  United 

States,  within  twenty  years 30,000  00 

For  education  in  the  ministry,  exclusive  of  Baptist  Seminary 

atNewton,  within  twenty  years 40,000  00 

$938,410  43 
Donatione  to  Ineiiiutione  for  Purpooeo  of  Inetruetion. 

Lowelllnstitote $345,000  00 

Harvard  ColUge 83,755  67 

Washington  College,  Hartford,  Ct. 3,350  00 

Amherst  College* 36,104  00 

Williams       "        35,183  00 

Yale              "       sinoel835 37,230  00 

Bowdoin        *'       since  its  foundationf 64,909  19 

Brown  University,  Providence 4,639  00 

Illinois  College 11,000  00 

Shnrtieff  College,  Illinois 10,300  00 

Marietta  Cdleoe,  Ohio  (estimate  by  preaident) 4,000  00 

Oberlin  Colle|pate  Institute,  Ohio 1,735  14 

Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind 82,500  00 

Ilartford  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  in  1816-17. . . .  4,950  00 

Boston  Society  of  Natural  History 36,378  50 

Boeton  Athenmum^  subwription  to  new  shares  $70,800,  of 

which  one-third  may  be  considered  as  a  donation 23,600^  00 

Charitable  Meehmnie  Aoeodaiion 40,000  00 

Mercantile  Library  Association 3,100  00 

Mechanic  Apprentioee'  Dbraiy  Association 1,800  00 

$708,504  50 

'  A  Bateeription  wm  made  for  ths  purpose  of  ercctinf  bulldinfs,  and  another  for  a  fund 
of  tacMXlO,  for  Amhemt  Cotlefe,  at  an  early  period  of  lla  hfetory,  toward  both  of  which  the 
treamircr  thinks  Boeton  probably  oontrfbatcd ;  but,  not  having  documents  to  show  the 
amount,  the  above  eum  le  ezcloeiTe  nf  any  thinf  given  for  those  purposes. 

t  Of  the  amount  received  by  Bowdoin  Collegs.  f33,461  09  were  paid  by  the  heirs  of  Oov- 
ernor  Bowdoin,  for  a  release  of  the  clalma  of  the  College  to  certain  lands  Inherited  from  him ; 
•3;MB  00  were  from  randrv  eltiasas  of  Boston ;  and  the  remainder,  «8B,099  41,  from  Gov. 
sraor  Bowdoin,  or  his  fcmify. 
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Amoimt  brought  forward, $708,504  50 

Maanchutetts  Agricaltaral  Society 7fi39  66 

Normal  SchooU* 10,000  00 

Medala  for  the  High  School  for  Boys* 2,000  00 

Groton  Academy* 10,000  00 

Lane  Seminary,  Cmoinnati,  Ohio  (eatimate) 25,000  00 

Hortienltaral  Society 11,000  00 

Latin  School  Aaaociation 2,000  00 

$775,744  16 
Donations  to  Itutitutiono  for  Charitable  Purpooeo. 

MoBO.  Omoral  Hoopital  and  McLean  Aeylum $286,512  93 

JfoM.  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary 39,958  48 

JToaff.  Congregational  Charitable  Society 1,783  00 

Boeton  Aeylum  for  Indigent  Boyo  and  Farm  School 61 ,090  82 

*'      Fenude  Ornhan  Aeylum 40,439  99 

"       Seamen's  Friend  Society  (eatimate  by  treasoier)  45,238  16 

**       Penitent  FemaU  Refuge  Society 21,636  23 

"      Fragment  Society 6,690  94 

"      Diepenoary : 20,155  00 

Howard  Benevolent  Society 43,000  00 

Fatkerleee  and  Widowe'  Society 19,654  00 

Overeeere  of  the  Poor,  (corporate  fund) 1,000  00 

Boston  Lying-in  Hospital 27,871  00 

"      Seamen's  Aid  Society 15,667  98 

"      PortSociety 20,729  00 

"      Employment  Society 1,633  00 

'*      Society  for  Employment  of  Female  Poor 6,048  28 

"      Orthopedic  Institution 1,400  00 

"      Episcopal  Charitable  Societyt 40,329  53 

Charitable  Association  of  Boston  Fire  Department 16,016  87 

Prison  Discipline  Society 30,494  71 

Widows*  Society 17,634  77 

Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Panperism 6,288  35 

Annuities  and  Donationa  to  Individuals,  in  sums  varying 

from  $500  to  $1 2,000 66,1 30  62 

Quarterly  Charity  Lecture  at  the   Old   South,  amount 

given  by  individuals  for  permanent  funds 18,600  00 

Amount  collected  at  the  quarterly  contributiona  since  1822  5,000  00 

$861,003  66 
MieceUaneouo, 

Bunker  Hill  Monument $100,000  00 

Temperance  Cause  (estimate  by  its  friends) 100,000  00 

Abolition  of  Slavery 57,000  00 

$257,000  00 

Colonization  (estimated) 1,300  00 

Peace  Society,  from  1816  to  preaent  time 7,371  38 

Public  Garden 20,000  00 

Boston  Academy  of  Music  (for  alteration  of  Odeou) 5,038  00 

Society  for  Diffusing  Information  among  Emigrants  (extinct)  91 9  25 

Subscription  for  the  Relief  of  Suffering  at  Rockport 2,075  91 

*'           for  the  Relief  of  Suffering  at  Cape  CJod 4,794  35 

Fire  at  CHiarieston,  S.  C 5,000  00 

"      Mobile 4,098  02 

«      Fall  River 14,044  58 

$321,641  49 

*  Bfn  iDdividual. 

t  This  society  was  established  in  1794 ;  but  the  greater  psit  of  its  funds  have  been  contrib- 
uted within  the  present  ceotary. 
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Amoant  brought  forward, $381,641  49 

Fire  at  Hamborg  (Germany) 900  00 

**      Pittsburg 15,000  00 

"      Roxboiy 1,000  00 

«      Church  Street 2,859  S3 

Statue  of  Washington 7,976  17 

Monument  to  Franklin 940  00 

«             JohnHarvard 433  75 

"             HannahAdams 300  00 

"             J.  S.  Buckminster 500  00 

•*             Dr.Murray 300  00 

"             Dr.  Tuckerman,  about 1,000  00 

"             Dr.  Simnheim 1,076  00 

«*             Dp.Kirkland,  about 1,000  00 

"             Dr.  Bowditch,  about 4,000  00 

«*             Dr.  Channing 1,800  00 

Bast  of  Dr.  Freeman,  in  King's  Chapel 486  00 

Bust  of  Dr.  Greenwood,  in  Kinff»s  Chapel 410  00 

Fenoe,  Trees,  &o.,  for  Granary  Borial-Groond 3,936  65 

Total  ....* $3,938,031  63 

Besides  those  above  enumerated,  application  has  been  made  to  the  officers  of 
several  other  institutions  and  societies  known  or  believed  to  have  received  ud 
from  Boston ;  but,  from  some  cause,  the  information  has  not  been  received  in  aa 
authentic  shape,  and  all  mention  of  it  is  therefore  omitted.*    •    •    • 

As  long  as  there  are  diSerenccs  in  the  tastes  and  powers  of  men,  there 
will  be  great  difierenoes  in  the  modes  in  which  they  will  dispense,  as  well  as 
in  those  by  which  they  acquire,  abundance ;  and  while  one  will  encourage  only 
institutions  for  the  relief  of  physical  wants,  another  will  ^ve  no  support  to  any 
thing  but'  promoting  the  progress  of  Christianity,  and  a  third  esteems  nothing  of 
so  much  importance  as  die  cause  of  education.  We  should  leani  to  think  re- 
spectfully of  every  form  in  which  charity  displays  itself,  and  not  allow  ounelves  to 
say,  "  How  useless  is  this  or  that  object !  what  a  waste  of  means  upon  an  unat- 
tainable end ! ''  We  can  not  know  enoi^  of  the  operatk>n  of  causes  to  justify  the 
cavil ;  and  there  is  one  branch  of  utility,  in  every  mode  of  giving,  which  is  often 
overlooked ;  and  tliat  is  the  utility  to  him  who  pves.  It  is  comparatively  of  little 
consequence  to  what  a  man  gives.  The  choice  is  merely  an  exercise  of  his  under- 
standing. But  it  is  of  great  consequence  that  he  diould  give  to  something ;  and 
the  greater  the  diversity  of  objects  for  which  he  can  feel  a  sympathixiDg  interest, 
the  greater  is  his  sphere  of  usefulness  to  himself  as  well  as  others,  the  more  he  is 
enlarging  both  his  mind  and  his  heart,  and  the  more  does  he  deserve  the  appella- 
tk>n  of  a  liberal-minded  man.  At  the  same  time,  it  can  not  be  denied,  that  the 
mode  in  which  a  man  should  attempt  to  benefit  others  ought  to  be  a  matter  of 
careful  attention  and  study.  It  should  not  be  left  to  the  nasard  of  impulse  and 
accidental  predilection,  but  should  be  made  the  subject  of  reflection,  ana  investi- 
gation into  the  actual  wants  of  society.  It  is  very  easy  to  give  money  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  shall  not  only  be  comparatively  useless,  but  i3iall  be  even  a  burden 
and  a  tax ;  and  the  greatest  sagadty  will  not  prevent  such  results,  if  the  ambition 
to  leave  a  long-enduring  impressbn  on  society  should  exceed  the  ability  to 
produce  it.  The  best  guide  to  the  true  course  in  such  cases  is  undoubtedly 
experience ;  and  although  new  provisions  must,  of  course,  be  made  for  new  cir- 
cumstances as  they  arise,  yet  there  can  be  no  great  fear  of  going  wrong  when  we 
make  arrangements  for  the  occurrence  of  events  which  have  happened  so  often 
already  that  the  probability  of  their  occurrence  in  future  amounts  almost  to  oer- 
tainty. 

There  is  one  error  so  frequently  repealed,  notwithstanding  the  perpetually- 
recurring  proofr  of  iti  being  a  great  mistake,  that  it  will  not  be  superfluous  to  utter 
a  caution  against  it  It  is  limiting  and  restricting  the  uses  to  which  funds  may 
be  applied,  to  such  a  degree  that,  when  the  circumstanoea  of  society  change,  even 
but  slightly,  the  means  provided  for  a  previous  state  of  things  are  no  kmger  appli- 
cable to  the  corresponding  wants  of  the  present  and  succeeding  times. 

*  From  the  Methodwt  commnntnn  and  the  Catholics  no  returns  have  been  obuined.  Sev. 
eral  Utetvy  and  theolof  icat  inatitutinna  in  the  West,  betides  thoae  mentioned  in  the  liet,  are 
bellered  to  have  received  asaiaUnce  from  Doaton ;  but  the  amoom  haa  not  been  aacertalned. 
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The  only  way  in  which  a  man  can  do  permanent  good  with  the  money  which 
he  moat  leave  behind  him  w  to  trust  something  to  the  diaoretion  of  those  who  will 
follow  him.  Let  him  describe  his  wish  and  his  design  in  so  general  a  way,  that, 
while  it  may  be  dearly  understood,  it  shall  not  be  confined  within  soch  straight 
lines,  that  it  can  incline  neither  to  the  right  hand  nor  to  the  left.  Ciroomstanoes 
do  not  move  ao ;  and  if  a  man's  will  oannot  be  bent  to  aocommodate  it  to  them, 
it  must  be  broken. 
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BY  CHARLBB  NORTHSNO, 

Editor  of  the  OoBoedtievt  Ooninoa  Sehool  JoomtL 


WiLUAM  Harvbt  Wills  was  born  in  Tolland,  Connecticut,  Feb., 
27th,  1812.  His  father  was  a  farmer  in  moderate  circumstances,  and 
the  son  lived  at  home,  working  most  of  the  time  on  the  farm,  and 
attending  a  small  district  school  for  a  few  weeks  each  winter  till  the 
age  of  seventeen  years.  An  incident  that  occurred  during  this  period 
IS  deserving  of  notice,  as  having  had  an  important  influence  in  form- 
ing his  character.  He  bad  undertaken  to  master  the  last  half  of 
Daboll's  *^ArithmeHe,^  and  advanced  as  &r  as  Cube  Root,  without 
assistance  from  his  instructor.  But  here  he  met  with  obstacles  which 
seemed  to  him  insmrmountable,  and  after  a  day's  trial  he  told  his 
&ther  he  should  be  obliged  to  call  on  his  teacher  for  help.  The 
fiither  had  watched  with  interest  the  successive  steps  of  his  progress, 
and  now  advised  him  to  remain  at  home  a  day,  and  see  if  he  could 
not  overcome  the  difficulty.  The  day  passed,  but  no  light  dawned 
upon  the  mysteries  of  this  cabalistic  rule,  and  he  gave  it  up  in 
despair.  Again  his  fiitfaer  encouraged  biip  to  persevere,  and  recom- 
mended that  he  should  remain  at  home  another  day.  The  second 
day  passed  with  no  better  success  than  the  first ;  but  his  father  still 
urged  him  to  rely  upon  his  own  resources,  and  assured  him  that  he 
had  strength  enough  to  master  the  rule  alone,  if  he  would  only  call 
it  into  exercise.  The  Ubors  of  the  third  day  were  crowned  with  suc- 
cess ;  but  the  triumph  he  had  gained  over  the  unexplained  difficulties 
of  a  formal  rule  in  Arithmetic,  was  of  little  moment  compared  with 
the  new  views  he  had  acquired  of  the  power  of  determined  and  per- 
severing effort 

He  now  manifested  an  irrepressible  desire  for  improvement,  and 
often  entreated  his  father  to  allow  him  the  privilege  of  attending  an 
academy.  He  had  already  commenced  the  practice  of  keeping  a 
diary,  and  for  a  period  of  nearly  twelve  yean  he  did  not  omit,  for  a 
single  day,  to  make  entries. 

His  ardent  desire  to  enjoy  higher  and  better  advantages  waa  at 

length  gratified ;  and  though  he  was  obliged  to  labor  daily  with  his 

34 
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bands  to  meet  the  expense  of  his  board,  bis  tasks,  both  in  school  and 
out  of  it,  were  performed  with  a  light  heart,  and  life  opened  bright 
before  him. 

llie  fall  and  winter  of  1829-30,  were  spent  at  an  academy  in  Ver- 
non, Conn.,  under  the  charge  of  Theodore  L.  Wright^  A.  M.,  after- 
ward the  distinguished  principal  of  the  Hartford  Grammar  SchooL 
It  was  here,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  that  be  was  introduced  for  the 
first  time  to  the  study  of  English  Grammar.  But  here  we  prefer  to 
let  his  teacher  speak  for  him :  ^  Early  in  the  term,"  says  Mr.  Wright^ 
*^  I  noticed,  with  daily  increasing  interest,  peculiar  characteristics  and 
developments  in  young  Wells.  It  was  soon  manifest  that  he  had 
entered  the  school  with  a  determined  purpose  of  making  the  most  of 
his  time  and  opportunities.  His  ear  was  ever  open  to  the  require^ 
ments  of  bis  teacher,  to  which  he  made  it  a  point  of  honor  and  con- 
science strictly  to  conform,  and  that,  too,  irrespective  of  the  sentiments 
or  practices  of  his  fellow  pupils.  His  lessons  were  studied  in  the 
most  careful  and  thorough  manner,  and  no  subject  or  recitation  satis- 
fied him  over  which  there  rested  a  shadow  of  obscurity.  Fresh  in 
my  recollection  as  if  it  were  but  yesterday,  is  that  earnest^  honest, 
persevering  expression  of  countemAice,  habitual  from  day  to  day,  and 
kindled  with  a  glow  of  enthusiastic  delight,  as  often  as  a  new  troth 
in  literature  or  science  was  brought  to  his  clear  comprehension. 

^  After  two  terms  at  the  academy,  he  left,  and,  for  a  short  time, 
engaged  in  teaching  a  district  school.*  I  was  soon  called  to  a  new 
position  at  East  Hartford,  in  an  English  and  classical  school,  and,  such 
were  the  favorable  impressions  made  on  my  mind  by  young  Wells^ 
that  I  broached  to  him  the  suggestion  that  he  should  commence  a 
course  of  study  preparatory  for  college." 

Mr.  Wells,  in  accordance  with  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Wright,  com- 
menced a  course  of  study  with  the  design  of  entering  college.  By 
his  own  efibrts  be  defrayed  the  expenses  of  board  and  tuition,  and 
with  all  the  ardor  of  his  nervous  temperament  applied  himself  to 
study.  But  the  undertaking  was  too  severe  for  him,  and  at  length 
his  eyes  became  so  seriously  affected  that  he  was  obliged  to  abandon 
his  favorite  project,  just  as  his  preparatory  course  was  nearly  com- 
pleted.! He  was  afterward  employed  a  part  of  the  time  in  assisting 
Mr.  Wright  **In  this  situation,"  says  Mr.  W.,  "he  early  exhibited 
that  peculiar  tact  for  teaching  which  has  since  more  manifestly  proved 

*  The  followinf  winter  was  tpeot  «t  an  Academj  In  his  natlTe  town ;  and  darhif  tba  win* 
ter  of  1831-2,  be  tAOgbt  a  diatriet  aehool  In  Vernon,  nt  ten  doUnn  a  month,  and  **board«d 
aroand." 

t  Being  for  a  time  unable  to  make  any  uae  of  book*,  and  undecided  as  to  bla  Aitnre  courao, 
he  deToted  a  few  weeki  to  the  construction  of  an  electrical  machine  of  conalderable  power, 
with  which  he  amused  himself  and  his  friends,  and  somewhat  astonished  not  onlj  tha  chil- 
dren of  the  neighborhood,  but  man/  of  the  lower  order  of  animals. 
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that  his  profesBion  for  life  was  wisely  chosen.  He  continued  his  efforts 
as  assistant  for  two  years,  and  during  this  time  he  inspired  in  my 
mind  a  confident  anticipation  of  his  eminent  success  as  an  educator 
of  youth.  He  at  this  time  determined  to  make  teaching  his  profes- 
sion, and,  at  my  suggestion,  went  to  the  Teachers'  Seminary,  at  Aa- 
dover,  Mass.,  in  order  better  to  qualify  himself  for  his  chosen  voca- 
tion. The  advantages  of  this  school  proved  highly  serviceable  to 
him,  and  after  remaining  at  Andover  a  few  months  he  returned  to  aMr 
sist  me.*  Daring  the  last  year  of  my  teaching  in  East  Hartford,  the 
English  department  of  the  school  was  mainly  under  the  instruction 
of  Mr.  Wells,  and  was  remarkably  prosperous.  As  an  evidence  of 
his  success  and  popularity  at  this  time,  it  may  be  stated  that  fortj 
pupils  attended  the  school  from  the  city  of  Hartford,  nearly  all  of 
whom  walked  from  the  city,  daily,  a  distance  of  two  miles  or  more. 
When  I  left,  for  a  voyage  to  Europe,  I  recommended  Mr.  Wells  as 
my  successor.  He  was  retained  on  terms  very  advantageous  to  him* 
self,  and  his  services  were  held  in  the  highest  esteem  by  the  patrons 
of  the  school. 

*^  From  my  earliest  acquaintance  with  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
his  indefatigable  industry  has  ever  been  a  marked  feature  in  his 
character.  Work  of  some  kind  has  seemed  to  be  his  natural  eld; 
ment.  Out  of  this,  he  was  unsatisfied  and  restless.  When  his  ey^ 
would  not  endure  reading  and  study,  he  was  even  the  more  earnest  in 
acquiring  knowledge  from  books  through  the  eyes  of  others,  employed 
to  read  for  him.  In  this  way,  for  several  years,  he  made  most  of 
those  acquisitions  which  he  afterward  reduced  to  practical  use,  both 
in  teaching  and  in  preparing  his  publications.  Though  compelled  to 
dependence  in  this  respect,  he  was  remarkably  independent  and  self- 
reliant  in  his  processes  of  thought  and  solution  of  difficult  questions 
and  problems. 

^'  In  his  pocket  memorandum  new  and  striking  &cts,  as  they  were 
presented,  were  carefully  noted :  also  all  words  of  doubtful  import  or 
uncertain  pronunciation,  as  he  heard  them,  were  recorded  for  future 
examination,  provided  a  dictionary  was  not  at  hand.  His  diary  was 
his  vade  meeum  wherever  he  went,  whether  to  hear  a  lecture  or  a  ser- 
mon, to  visit  a  friend,  or  to  take  one  of  his  driving  walks  for  exercise, 
thus  garnering  treasures  from  every  source.  The  storehouse  of  bis 
mind  thus  replenished,  furnished  delightful  entertainment  to  his  pupils 
at  recitation. 

*  Durinc  his  connectioa  with  the  Teachers'  Seminary  at  AndoTer,  he  became  much  InC*' 
retted  in  the  itudjr  of  feolof jr  and  mineralogy.  In  company  with  the  teachers  and  other 
members  of  the  school,  he  made  (reqnent  geological  excursions,  and  collected  a  cablnfeC  of 
seTeral  hundred  specimens.  But  the  subject  which  chiefly  engrossed  his  attention,  was  thift 
to  which  his  life  has  since  been  dcToted—the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching. 
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**  I  have  always  regarded  the  eminent  euccess  of  Mr.  Wells  as  a 
teacher,  mainly  owing  to  his  enthusiastic  interest  in  the  subject  taught, 
and  also  in  the  pupils  whom  he  taught ;  his  zeal  and  energy,  the 
meantime,  all  under  the  guidance  of  good  sense  and  discretion,  while 
deeply  penetrated  himself  by  a  consciousness  of  his  own  personal  re- 
sponsibility.'* 

A  circumstance  that  occurred  in  his  early  history  as  a  teacher,  is 
worthy  of  mention,  as  illustrating  a  predominant  trait  of  his  character. 

Among  the  classes  which  he  was  called  to  instruct,  was  one  in 
Algebra,  composed  mostly  of  older  pupils.  Though  he  had  previous- 
ly studied  the  text-book,  there  were  several  problems  in  it  which  he 
had  never  been  able  to  solve.  There  was  one  in  particular  on  which 
he  had  already  tried  his  strength  several  times  without  success.  His 
class  was  now  rapidly  approaching  this  problem,  and  he  felt  the 
necessity  of  being  prepared  for  any  emergency.  He  therefore  set 
himself  at  work  in  earnest  and  devoted  several  hours  to  the  unsolved 
problem ; — but  still  the  desired  result  seemed  as  far  from  his  grasp 
as  ever.  Mortifying  as  the  alternative  was,  he  decided  at  length  to 
go  to  one  of  tlie  teachers  of  the  school  and  ask  for  assistance.  This 
individual  kindly  engaged  to  examine  the  question  but  remarked  that 
as  it  had  been  some  time  since  he  reviewed  that  portion  of  the  book, 
the  mode  of  solution  might  not  readily  occur  to  him.  The  class  had 
already  reached  the  section  in  which  the  difficulty  occurred,  and  there 
was  no  time  to  be  lost  After  one  or  two  days,  the  problem  was  re- 
turned to  him  without  a  solution.  What  could  be  done !  To  go 
before  his  class  and  acknowledge  that  he  was  unable  to  master  it, 
would  be  to  lose  caste  at  once.  The  necessity  of  the  case  suggested 
one  more  expedient  He  had  a  friend  in  an  adjoining  city  who  was 
quite  distinguished  as  a  mathematical  teacher.  To  the  bouse  of  this 
friend  he  resolved  to  direct  his  steps ;  but  on  arriving,  he  learned  to 
his  utter  confusion,  that  his  friend  had  left  home  and  would  not  re- 
turn for  several  days.  His  last  hope  had  fled.  With  a  burden  of 
chagrin  and  mortification  that  was  almost  insupportable,  he  com- 
menced retracing  his  steps.  '^What,"  thought  he,  ''does  all  this 
mean?^  After  walking  a  few  moments  in  silent  meditation,  his 
emotions  found  audible  utterance.  ''I  can  solve  the  problem,"  he 
said,  with  emphatic  gesture,  "  and  I  toill  solve  it"  He  went  to  his 
room,  and  seating  himself  at  his  table,  he  did  not  rise  till  the  task 
was  accomplished.  He  has  often  alluded  to  this  single  triumph  as  of 
ndore  real  value  to  him  than  a  year  of  ordinary  study.  It  caused 
him  to  know  his  own  strength,  and  taught  him  to  think,  and  to 
depend  upon  his  own  resources. 

It  has  been  previously  stated  that  Mr.  Wells  had  for  a  time  con- 
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nected  himself  with  the  flourishing  Teachers*  Seminary  at  Andover, 
then  under  the  charge  of  Rev.  S.  R.  Hall,  the  well-known  author  of 
the  volume  of  ^Lectures  on  School  Keeping,^  During  the  eight 
months  that  he  passed  here,  he  gained  the  confidence  and  respeot 
of  the  principal  to  such  a  degree  that  he  was,  in  less  than  two  yean 
after  leaving,  invited  to  return  and  assist  Mr.  Hall  in  the  instructioa 
of  this  seminary.  This  was  a  field  congenial  to  his  tastes,  and  here 
he  continued  to  labor  through  the  various  fortunes  of  the  seminary  for 
a  period  of  eleven  years,  from  1836  to  1847,  his  attention,  for  moat 
of  this  time  being  divided  between  the  general  department  of  the 
school,  and  the  special  or  teacher*s  department 

Though  still  afflicted  with  weak  eyes,  he  here  planned  and  execu- 
ted an  extended  course  of  English  reading.  For  several  years  he 
employed  one  of  the  students  to  read  for  him  evenings,  and  his  read- 
ing was  always  accompanied  with  the  use  of  either  pen  or  pencil* 
On  one  occasion  he  entered  into  a  reading  partnership  with  a  student 
in  the  Theological  Seminary,  and  during  the  evenings  of  a  single 
term  they  read  together  the  whole  of  Shakspeare's  dramas,  besides 
several  volumes  on  mental  and  moral  science,  often  carrying  their 
reading  and  discussions  into  the  morning  hours. 

While  connected  with  this  seminary  he  was  accustomed  to  discusa 
before  his  teachers'  classes,  from  year  to  year,  the  principles  of 
Grammar  in  connection  with  a  careful  analysis  of  Milton  and  other 
poets.  In  his  course  of  English  reading,  which  was  carried  forward 
at  the  same  time,  it  was  his  practice  to  mark  such  examples  as  would 
be  most  servicable  in  testing  or  illustrating  these  principles.  Several 
hundred  volumes  of  standard  English  literature  were  read  in  this 
way,  during  a  period  of  about  nine  years,  and  many  thousands  of 
examples  noted  and  classified  for  this  purpose.  The  result  of  these 
investigations  and  comparisons  was  finally  embodied  in  the  "  School 
Grammar,^'  which  was  first  published  in  1846 ;  and  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time,  nearly  three  hundred  thousand  copies  of  this  work  have 
been  issued. 

In  1845,  the  honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  was  conferred  on 
Mr.  Wells  by  the  Trustees  of  Dartmouth  College.  Few  men  have 
proved  more  worthy  of  such  a  compliment 

S.  H.  Taylor,  LL.D.,  the  well-known  and  esteemed  principal  of 
Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  thus  writes : — 

The  first  time  I  saw  Mr.  Wells  to  know  him,  was  at  an  accidental  meeting  of 
■oroe  half  dosen  persons,  mostly  teachers,  but  he  a  pupil.  The  convenatkm 
turned  on  some  point,  in  regard  to  which  there  was  considerable  diflferenoe  of 
opinion.  I  was  particularly  struck  with  the  confidence  with  which  Mr.  Wdla 
advanced  his  views — not  the  confidence  of  one  who  seemed  obtrusive,  or  out  of 
his  place,  but  of  one  who  had  thoroughly  studied  the  subject  and  knew  what  he 
said.    I  then  marked  him  for  futnro  observations. 
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In  his  rabteqaent  oonnectioD  with  Phillips  Academy  as  a  teacher,  there  were 
some  characteristics  worthy  of  notice.  He  was  thoroughly  earnest ;  he  was 
alive  to  his  work,  and  was  impelled  by  a  strong  inward  impulse  to  do  whatever 
woald  secnre  success  in  it.  The  clear  ring  of  his  voioe  as  he  propounded,  in 
in  quick  succession,  questions  to  his  class,  was  sufficient  to  indicate  to  those  who 
might  not  see  the  glow  upon  his  countenance,  how  strong  a  sympathy  he  had 
with  his  work.  Indeed  he  might  be  said  to  bo  enthuMastic  in  whatever  he  taught, 
and  his  pupils,  at  once,  imbiM  his  spirit  With  such  an  electrical  influence 
constantly  emanating  from  the  teacher,  none  of  his  classes  ever  showed  the 
listlessness  and  indiflference  so  often  seen  in  the  school-room. 
-  He  was  always  master  of  the  subjects  which  he  taught  He  spared  no  expense 
or  labor  which  might  give  him  a  more  comprehensive  and  exact  acquaintance 
with  the  various  topics  which  came  before  his  classes.  He  gathered  around  him 
books  from  every  quarter,  and  studied  them  with  unwearied  patience.  Some- 
times his  severest  and  most  protracted  labor  was  employed  in  settling  what  are  too 
often  considered  small  points,  and  passed  over  with  some  general  remarks,  or  not 
touched  at  all.  Such  questions  Mr.  Wells  settled,  as  far  as  they  could  be  settled, 
and  then  discussed  them  with  his  classes,  in  the  end  giving  them  his  own  results. 
No  teacher  within  my  knowledge  drew  sharper  lines  here  than  he. 

He  resolutely  and  persistently  held  the  pupil  responsible  to  do  for  himself 
all  he  supposed  to  be  in  his  power.  Many  a  teacher  has  the  same  theory,  but  I 
have  never  known  it  so  severely  reduced  to  practice  as  In  Mr.  Wells'  system  of 
teaching.  Many  of  his  pupils  have  found  themselves  toiling  over  mathematical 
questions  more  than  a  week  afWr  they  came  up  in  course ;  but  there  was  no 
release  till  the  difficulty  was  mastered — the  pupil,  by  this  process,  gaining  mental 
strength  and  confidence  in  himself  which  would  greatly  diminish  other  similar 
difficulties. 

His  views  of  discipline  were  sound  and  judicious.  He  governed  with  ease 
because  he  never  required  what  was  unreasonable,  and  what  he  did  i-equire,  his 
pupils  well  knew  roust  be  met  In  the  support  of  good  order  and  wholesome 
discipline,  his  associate  teachers  always  knew  that  Uiey  were  sure  of  his  warm 
cooperation.  I  well  remember  an  instance,  when  it  became  necessary  for  the 
principal  to  discipline  a  number  of  members  of  nhe  school,  and  when,  as  is  not 
unusual  in  such  cases,  the  sympathy  of  a  portion  of  even  the  better  class  of  the 
school  was  with  those  who  had  been  disciplined,  Mr.  Wells  took  occasion  to  say, 
when  all  his  classes  were  before  him,  that  the  discipline  which  had  just  be^ 
administered,  was  the  noblest  and  most  manly  act  that  he  had  known  since  his 
connection  with  the  school.  Men  of  different  views  of  the  value  of  proper 
discipline,  or  of  different  character,  would  have  saved  themselves  the  trouble 
of  making  this  remark,  hoping  thereby  not  to  endanger  their  own  popu- 
larity. 

In  times  and  circumstances  like  these,  Mr.  Wells  showed  an  enersy  and  decis- 
ion of  character,  a  true  heroism,  which  evinced  his  real  worth,  and  assured  his 
associates  on  how  strong  an  arm  they  could  lean.  I  need  only  add  that  all  Mr. 
Wells'  relations  with  his  associates  here  were  of  the  most  happy  and  fraternal 
character. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Eaton,  who  succeeded  Mr.  Wells  at  Andover  thus 
writes : — 

As  a  teacher  Mr  Wells  had  a  rare  tact,  or  &culty,  to  communicate  his  ideas  to 
his  pupils  and  to  awaken  thought  and  enthusiasm  in  them. 

At  one  time  it  was  my  gixxl  fortune  to  be  a  member  of  his  classes  in  Gram- 
mar and  Algebra,  and  occasionally  he  would  take  the  place  of  another  teacher 
in  Book -Keeping,  Geometry  etc.,  and  invariably,  in  such  a  case,  the  class  was 
quickened  and  the  darkness  that  hung  about  them  was  dispelled. 

As  a  disciplinarian  he  was  equally  happy.  I  remember  an  instance  in  the 
Algebra  class  of  a  young  man  who  was  very  talkative — excusing  himself  for  a 
poor  lesson  in  fractions  because  it  was  Algebra  and  not  Arithmetic.  *'  If  it 
were  Arithmetic  he  could  solve  the  examples  easily  enough."  Mr  Wells  very 
promptly  gave  him  an  example  in  Arithmetic  involving  precisely  the  same 
principles,  and  again  the  pupil  failed  and  attempted  to  excuse  himself  in  some 
other  way,  becoming  more  loquacious  than  before,  when  Mr.  Wells  silenced  him 
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vtOi  ft  pfeyAil  Iwt  a«Qmt«;— «  PImm  allovr  me  to  talk  a  jMrf  of  tlie  tiiiie.'>»    I 
BaoM  this  litde  ittddent  m  illwtntiTe  of  hia  ikiU  in  managing  a  recitation  and 


in  controlling  a  wayward  pnpj- 
I  might  say  mnch  of  Mr.  WeOa  aa  a  1 


I  might  say  mnch  of  Mr.  WeOa  aa  a  man,  a  gentlemen,  a  Christian — bvt  it  wW 
be  nnneeeaaaiy*  AQ  who  knew  him  wiU  alwaya  remember  hie  exeaUenoe  in 
theee  req^eete. 

While  connected  with  the  Andover  Academy,  Mr.  Wdls  had  the 
use  of  a  valuable  theodolite  and  other  mathematical  instruments,  and 
gave  special  attention  to  practical  survejing  and  some  branches  of 
civil  engineering.  It  was  his  custom  to  spend  much  time  in  the 
fields  witii  his  classes,  out  of  school  hours,  and  make  careful  surreys 
of  the  different  &rms  belonging  to  the  institution  and  other  portions 
of  the  town. 

In  the  summer  of  1847,  Mr.  Wells  was  elected  Principal  of  the 
Putnam  Free  School,  Newburyport,  Mass.  This  institution  was 
founded  by  the  mani6cence  of  Outer  Pctnam,  a  native  of  New* 
buryport  Mr.  Putnam  left  a  certain  amount  to  be  invested  until  it 
should  increase  to  the  sum  of  f^'tOfOOO,  and  then  to  be  appropriated 
to  founding  a  **  Free  English  School  for  the  instruction  of  youth 
wherever  they  may  belong,'^  The  trustees  (rom  the  commencement 
determined  that  tharou^hnesi  should  constitute  an  important  feature 
of  the  instruction  in  this  school — belie\nng  that  it  was  iar  better  to 
have  a  limited  number  of  pupils  tlioroughly  instructed  than  a  larger 
number  less  carefully  taught  With  this  view  the  number  at  first 
was  limited  to  eighty. 

Though  Mr.  Wells  was  elected  in  the  summer  of  1847,  he  was  not 
expected  to  enter  upon  his  duties  in  Newburyport  till  the  spring  of 
1848.  Soon  after  his  election  he  resigned  his  position  at  Andover,  in 
order  that  he  might  secure  a  few  months  of  relaxation  before  enter- 
ing  his  new  field  of  labor.  But  it  is  no  easy  matter  for  a  thoroughly 
live  educator  to  cease  from  work — and  hence  Mr.  Wells  might  be 
found  enjoying  his  vacation  by  assisting  Mr.  Barnard,  then  superin- 
tendent of  schools  in  Rhode  Island,  in  conducting  Teachers*  Institutes. 
He  also  rendered  much  of  the  same  kind  of  ser>'ice  in  Massachusetts 
and  New  Hampshire.  Not  a  few  teachers,  at  these  Institutes,  receiveil 
from  Mr.  Wells  an  impulse  in  the  right  direction,  which  they  will 
never  lose.  The  eyes  of  many  were  opened  to  behold  the  business  of 
teaching  in  a  new  and  more  truthful  light 

In  April,  1848,  Mr.  Wells  entered  upon  his  duties  at  Newburyport 
full  of  hope,  and  during  a  period  of  six  yean  he  labored  with  his 
wonted  loal,  and  his  efforts  were  crowned  with  abundant  success. 
The  school  became  one  of  the  prominent  attractions  of  the  beautiful 
city  in  which  it  was  located.     From  tlie  out^t,  the  "Putnam  Fre^e 

*  li  should  IM  remembered  that  the  papib  vert  joaog  men— «omt  of  the*  «  okl  as  their 
instnictor 
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School "  was  an  institutioQ  of  rank  and  influence.  It  was  well  sup- 
plied with  ilhistrative  apparatos,  and  Mr.  Wells  gave  an  extended 
course  of  experiments  every  year,  in  chemistry  and  natural  philoso- 
phy. These  lectures  and  experiments  were  attended  by  a  large  num- 
ber of  citizens  with  manifest  satis&ction  and  profit. 

Another  branch  to  which  he  gave  special  attention  was  astronomy. 
His  instructions  in  this  branch  were  always  accompanied  with  eve- 
ning observations  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  each  member  of  the 
higher  classes  was  required  to  present  at  least  one  original  calculation 
ci  an  eclipse.  He  procured  at  his  own  expense  an  achromatic  tele- 
scope with  an  object-glass  five  and  one-fourth  inches  in  diameter,  and 
a  focal  length  of  seven  feet  and  three  inches.  This  instrument  he  still 
retains  for  his  private  use. 

L.  F.  Dimmick,  D.  D.,  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  Putnam  Free 
School,  in  writing  of  Mr.  Wells,  says: — ^'He  has  a  vigorous  and 
well  Airnished  mind.  He  is  ardent,  devoted,  enthusiastic  even,  in 
his  work.  He  has  a  rare  faculty  of  inspiring  his  pupils  with  the 
like  spirit  of  enterprise  and  love  of  study.  His  plan  of  instruction  is 
comprehensive  and  well  balanced ;  and  he  so  leads  his  pupils  through 
it  as  to  call  up  and  improve  the  deeper  and  stronger  elements  of 
their  being.  I  consider  him  as  holding  a  very  high  place  among  the 
distinguished  educators  of  the  time." 

It  was  during  his  residence  at  Andover  and  Newbury  port  that  the 
writer  became  intimately  acquainted  with  Mr.  Wells.  From  the  first 
he  felt  drawn  toward  him  and  attached  to  him  by  that  earnest  man- 
ner and  thorough  devotion  with  which  he  engaged  in  every  under- 
taking designed  to  advance  the  cause  of  popular  education.  He  was 
evor  ready  to  contribute  of  his  time,  his  means,  his  influence,  for 
th^  good  of  the  cause.  For  many  years  he  was  one  of  the  most  effi- 
cii^Eit  members  and  officers  of  the  Essex  County  Teachers'  Association, 
of  ^vhich  he  was  an  honored  President  for  two  years.  He  was  con- 
stant in  his  attendance  upon  the  semi-annual  meetings  of  this  useful 
ag!ii>ciation,  and  was  ever  devising  means  to  make  them  more  inte- 
resting and  useful.  It  was  the  writer's  privilege  frequently  to  meet 
Jiim  on  committee  business  at  these  associations,  and  he  was  always 
decided,  clear,  and  courteous.  It  was  a  marked  trait  of  his  character 
tb^it  he  always  knew  of  what  he  affirmed,  and  he  so  affirmed  as  to 
cau^e  all  who  heard,  feel  that  he  possessed  a  zeal  that  was  according, 
to  knowledge. 

Wliile  president  of  this  association,  he  oflered  prizes  for  essays  on 
educational  subjects,  to  be  read  at  the  semi-annual  meetings.  These 
premiums  he  paid  from  his  own  resources.     It  is  not  too  much  to  say. 
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that  Mr.  Wells'  influence  will  be  felt  for  good  in  this  ttsodation  for 
Boores  of  yean  to  c(Hne — a  perpetuating  good. 

Mr.  Welk  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Massachusetts  State 
Teadiers'  Association,  of  idiich  he  was  president  for  two  years.  His 
efforts  in  behalf  of  this  organisation  were  always  judicious  and  ear- 
nest He  was  also  one  of  the  projectors  and  early  editors  of  the 
^  Mas9aehumtU  Ttaehir,^  Those  who  have  lately  entered  the  educa- 
tional service  can  but  poorly  appreciate  the  amount  of  labor  required, 
and  the  amount  rendered  by  active  members,  a  score  of  years  ago. 
But  Mr.  Wells'  entire  training  and  mental  discipline  from  the  com- 
mencement of  his  course  of  study,  tended  eminently  to  fit  him  for 
efficient  aid  in  the  incipient  stages  of  educational  organizations  and 
efforts. 

In  1864,  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education  manifested  their 
appreciation  of  Mr.  Wells'  worth  as  an  educator,  by  placing  him  at 
the  head  of  the  Westfield  State  Normal  School.  Under  his  direction 
the  school  rapidly  increased  in  numbers,  and  in  less  than  two  years 
the  l^slature  deemed  it  necessary  to  make  a  special  appropriation 
for  enlarging  the  building. 

Though  Mr.  Wells  remained  at  Westfield  only  two  years,  it  was 
sufficiently  long  to  enable  him  to  leave  his  impress  upon  the  institu* 
tion,  and  to  secure  the  highest  regard  and  confidence  of  the  Board  of 
Education  and  the  friends  of  the  school.  His  system  of  combining 
the  practice  of  teaching  with  the  study  of  the  different  branches  is 
worthy  of  special  notice ;  not  because  it  was  peculiar  to  this  school, 
but  because  it  here  received  more  than  usual  attention,  and  because 
in  some  normal  schools  its  importance  is  believed  to  be  under-estima- 
ted, especially  in  the  lower  classes. 

As  soon  as  a  pupil  entered  the  school,  he  was  made  to  feel  that  all 
his  studies  and  recitations  must  bear  directly  upon  the  main  object 
before  him.  However  deficient  a  class  might  be  found  in  the  ele- 
mentary branches,  they  were  never  required  to  go  through  a  course 
of  preparatory  lessons,  as  such.  They  were,  of  course,  required  to 
study  these  elements,  but  to  study  them  as  teachers  and  not  as  mere 
scholars — knowing  that  their  ability  to  teach  the  principles  they  were 
studying  would  be  regarded  as  the  most  important  part  of  the  les- 
son— and  that  this  ability  would  be  sure  to  be  tested  at  the  recita- 
tion. He  that  studies  a  lesson  for  the  purpose  of  qualifying  himself 
to  instruct  others  in  its  principles,  is  more  likely  to  master  the  subject 
itself,  than  he  who  studies  it  merely  to  recite  as  a  pupil.  Viewed  in 
this  light,  the  defective  qualifications  of  most  of  the  pupils  who  enter 
our  normal  schools  are  found  to  be  an  evil  of  less  magnitude  than 
many  have  been  accustomed  to  regard  them. 
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Another  marked  feature  of  bis  course  of  iDstmction  at  Westfield, 
was  the  prominence  given  to  the  study  of  the  English  language  and 
literature.  This  did  not  consist  solelj  nor  mainly  in  giving  special 
attention  to  the  principles  of  rhetoric  and  grammatical  analysis,  but 
the  great  productions  of  the  language  were  themselves  subjected  to  a 
careful  and  searching  investigation.  Classes  were  also  formed  in  Latin, 
not  for  the  purpose  of  making  proficients  in  that  language,  but  chiefly 
as  a  means  of  studying  the  derivation  of  our  own  tongue. 

On  commencing  his  labors  at  Westfield  he  felt  the  need  of  counsel 
from  others  engaged  in  the  same  field  of  labor,  and  wrote  to  several 
normal  teachers  suggesting  the  expediency  of  calling  a  meeting  of 
Normal  School  Teachers  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  consultation  and 
aid.  The  proposition  was  favorably  received,  and  he  accordingly  sent 
letters  of  invitation  to  the  principals  of  the  difiSerent  normal  schools  in 
the  country  to  meet  in  convention  at  New  York,  in  connection  with 
the  National  Teachers'  Association.  A  meeting  was  held  on  the 
80th  of  August,  1856,  and  from  this  originated  the  present  *' Ameri- 
can Normal  School  Association,"  which  promises  much  usefulness. 

In  May,  1856,  Mr.  Wells  resigned  his  position  at  Westfield  with  a 
view  to  accepting  an  appointment  as  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools 
in  Chicago,  Illinois — and  on  the  1st  of  June  he  entered  upon  the 
discharge  of  his  new  duties.  This  was  a  highly  important  position 
and  one  well  fitted  for  the  full  exercise  of  Mr.  Wells'  mind  and 
energies. 

One  of  the  objects  that  first  claimed  his  attention  in  Chicago,  was 
the  organization  of  the  High  school  in  a  new  and  commodious  edi- 
fice. To  this  Mr.  Wells  gave  his  earnest  attention,  and  he  spared 
no  effort  that  might  tend  to  make  this  new  school  a  model  of  its 
kind.  It  was  opened  to  pupils  of  both  sexes  on  the  8th  of  October, 
1856,  and  embraced  in  its  plan  three  distinct  departments — Classi* 
cal,  English  High,  and  Normal.  With  a  thoroughly  digested  plan 
of  operation  and  management,  this  school  has,  from  the  outset, 
maintained  a  high  position,  and  few  cities  can  boast  of  better 
educational  advantages,  in  the  higher  departments  than  those  afforded 
by  the  Chicago  High  School. 

As  soon  as  the  High  School  was  in  successful  operation,  he  directed 
his  thoughts  to  the  lower  grades  of  schools — and  particularly  to  the 
Primary.  Well  understanding  that  the  higher  grades  could  not  be 
truly  and  permanently  elevated,  unless  the  under  grades  were  what 
they  should  be,  his  active  and  practical  mind  was  awake  to  devise 
means  for  the  improvement  of  the  lower  classes,  in  which  the  chil< 
dren  receive  their  earliest  and  most  lasting  school  impressions ;  and 
as  one  of  the  most  important  measures  for  the  accomplishment  of 
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this  object,  he  reoommended  that  the  assistants  in  the  primary  de- 
partments shoald  reoeive  a  rate  of  compensation  equal  to  that  paid 
to  the  female  assistants  in  the  grammar  schools. 

His  annual  Reports  to  the  Chicago  Board  of  Education  are  inter- 
spersed with  practical  and  well  digested  views  on  a  variety  of  educa- 
tional topics.  The  following  passages  in  relation  to  primary  schools, 
are  extracted  from  his  Report  for  the  year  1858-9 : — 

Our  Primary  Schools  are  the  baab  of  our  whole  tyatein.  If  evib  are  anfiered 
to  exkt  here,  they  yriU  manifeat  themaelTea  in  all  the  higher  atagea  of  the  popU'a 
progreaa,  and  ding  to  him  through  life. 

'*  Scimtch  the  green  rind  of  a  Mpling ,  or  wantoalj  twift  It  in  the  eoll : 
The  scarred  and  crooked  oak  will  tell  of  thee  for  ceatorlea  to  come.'* 

It  ia  in  the  Primary  Schoola  that  more  than  half  of  all  onr  pnUio  instmctton  ia 
imparted,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  children  gathered  here  do  not  remain  in 
achool  long  enough  to  paaa  into  the  higher  departments  at  alL 

To  excel  aa  a  primary  teacher  reqnirea  peculiar  natural  gifta,  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  firat  principlea  of  knowledge,  apecial  fondneaa  for  young 
children,  and  an  abiding  conaciouaneaa  that  there  ie  really  no  higher  department 
of  useful  labor  than  that  of  giving  direotion  to  the  firat  efibrta  of  minda  that  are 
opening  to  an  endleaa  existence. 

There  is  no  other  grade  of  achoob  in  which  the  personal  character  of  the 
teacher  is  so  directly  felt,  aa  in  the  Primary.  In  the  Grammar  School,  leasona 
are  learned  from  text-booka,  and  Tory  much  of  the  pupiPa  progrew  is  made 
without  the  direct  assistance  of  the  teacher.  But  in  the  Primary  Schools, 
the  teacher  is  herself  the  text-book,  the  living  oracle ;  and  nearly  all  the  im- 
pressions received  by  the  pupil  are  a  direct  reflection  from  her  own  mind  and 
heart 

•  ««•«« 

Reading,  the  most  important  branch  of  achool  instmotion,  is  generally  the 
most  imperfectly  taught,  especially  in  Primary  Schoob.  Why  b  it,  that  in 
listening  to  a  child  who  b  reading  the  most  colloquial  piece  that  can  be  cbooen, 
we  find  BO  marked  a  difference,  in  moat  caaes,  between  ihe  tones  and  modulationa 
he  employs  and  thoae  of  common  conversation  !  The  anawer  b  a  sad  reflection 
upon  the  manner  in  which  reading  b  generally  taught  in  elementary  sehoob. 

That  thn  evil  is  necessary,  no  intelligent  teacher  believes.  If  we  look  for  the 
neat  of  the  difficulty,  we  shall  probably  find  one  of  the  principal  causes  in  the  dot 
that  most  children  are  first  taught  to  call  the  names  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
words  they  read,  without  understanding  their  meaning.  The  remedy  of  the 
evil  ia  suggested  by  the  cauae.  Let  no  unmeaning  wor£  be  presented  to  the 
young  learner,  and  let  no  word  ever  be  read  without  beioff  understood.  It  b  not 
enough  that  the  word  has  a  meaning,  and  that  the  chila  is  prtwmed  to  under- 
stand what  it  is ;  the  teacher  should  be  sure  that  the  child  actually  does  under- 
stand every  word  that  b  read.  The  firat  words  introduced  should  always  be  the 
names  of  common  and  fiimiliar  objecti.  The  objects  themselves  snould  be 
referred  to,  and  if  possible  presented  to  the  test  of  the  senses.  The  teacher 
should  talk  with  the  pnpib  about  the  obiecta,  and  employ  the  words  in  simple 
and  familiar  sentences,  so  that  the  reading  may  be  associated  with  common 
conversation,  and  be  made  as  nearly  like  it  aa  possible.  These  directions  are 
very  f«sw  and  very  simple,  and  they  have  been  given,  substantially,  many  times 
beftire,  and  yet,  if  they  had  been  feltbfully  follow^  in  all  the  elementary  schools 
of  the  counUy,  we  should  probably  find  less  than  half  Uie  unnatural  reading 
which  we  now  witness. 

In  respect  to  the  manner  of  giving  children  their  first  leasons  in  reading,  a 
considerable  diversity  of  practice  still  exists.  Some  teachers  adhere  to  the 
system  of  teaching  the  alphabet  first,  then  short  syllables,  and  then  words  and 
sentences.  Others  commence  with  the  soiin^  of  Uie  letters,  and  then  proceed 
to  their  combination  in  words.    Others  commence  with  iDor^,  and  alterwarda 
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introdooe  the  soimds  and  names  of  the  letters  of  which  they  are  coropoaed. 
Others  teach  a  few  letters  first,  by  their  names,  and  then  proceed  to  combine 
these  letters  in  simple  words ;  thos  teaching  the  alphabet  and  words  simoltane- 
oosly.  There  is  however,  at  the  preseot  time,  a  very  decided  tendency  to  what 
is  called  the  word  method.  Words  have  meaning ;  letters  have  none  Words 
are  as  essiiy  learned  as  letters,  and  they  natnrally  precede  letters.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  time  is  near,  when  the  philosopny  of  edocation  will  be  better 
understood,  and  when  all  teactiers  will  learn  that  it  is  safe  to  follow  nature  in  oar 
efforts  to  cnltivate  the  minds  of  children.  Who  woold  think  of  teaching  • 
child  the  diflferent  parts  of  which  a  tree  is  composed,  before  he  has  learned  to 
distingnish  the  tree  itself?  A  child  does  not  learn  to  call  the  name  of  a  hoose 
by  studying  the  windows,  doors,  chimneys,  roof,  etc.,  but  he  first  learns  to 
recognize  the  house  as  a  whole,  and  the  parts  that  compose  it  are  learned  after- 
wards. So  in  reading,  the  nataral  order  is  to  learn  the  whole  word  first,  and 
and  afterwards  to  learn  the  names  and  sounds  of  the  letters  composing  it 

One  great  excellence  of  this  method  is  the  aid  it  affi>rds  in  teaching  children 
to  read  naturally  and  with  correct  expression.  If  no  other  object  were  accom- 
plished, this  alone  would  be  sufilcient  to  recommend  it  to  the  favorable  regard  of 
school  officers  and  teachers. 

The  exact  point  at  which  the  names  of  the  letters  are  to  be  introduced,  is  not 
a  matter  of  much  importance,  so  that  we  preserve  the  main  features  of  the 
system  unimpaired.  The  natural  order  of  the  difierent  steps  is  manifestly  the 
following :  First,  the  object  itoelf  is  presented  to  the  senses ;  next,  the  name  of 
the  object  is  pronounced  and  learned.  As  the  spoken  word  consists  of  oounda^ 
the  next  step  in  order  is  to  analyze  the  sounds  and  utter  them  separately.  Alter 
this,  the  nameo  of  the  letters  are  learned. 

If  any  teacher  prefers  to  teach  the  nameo  of  the  letters  as  fast  as  they  occur 
in  the  words  learned,  no  harm  can  result  from  such  a  course  But  the  ooundo 
of  the  letters,  which  are  the  real  elements  of  all  spoken  words,  should  by  all 
means  be  learned  as  early  as  the  names. 

Of  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Wells  in  his  present  sitnation,  we  can  onlj 
add  the  following  testimony  from  Luther  Haven,  Esq.,  President 
of  the  Board  of  Education  of  Chicago — ^a  gentleman  who  has  been 
untiring  in  his  efforts  to  improve  the  schools  of  bis  adopted  city  :— 
•*Mr.  Wells  brought  to  the  service  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  to 
the  interests  of  the  schools  all  those  admirable  traits  of  character 
which  had  tended  so  greatly  to  enhance  his  success  and  usefulness  in 
every  position  he  had  previously  occupied,  and  these  traits  he  has 
devoted  with  untiring  industry  and  perseverance,  with  all  the  powers 
of  his  well-trained  mind,  to  the  building  up  of  our  public  scbools,  and 
placing  them  in  such  a  condition,  as  to  command  the  con6dence  and 
support  of  our  whole  community.  His  labors  have  been  eminently 
successful.  For  the  high  position  now  held  by  our  schools  in  the 
estimation  of  our  whole  community,  for  the  harmony  and  good  feel- 
ing now  existing  among  all  parties  in  relation  to  them,  we  are  indebted, 
in  no  small  degree,  to  the  prudence,  care,  kindness,  and  firmness  of 
Mr.  Wells.  To  sum  up  in  a  few  words,  his  doings  have  been 
abundant  and  satisfactory — his  success  eminent  and  enviable." 

But  the  influence  of  such  a  man  can  not  be  confined  within  town 
or  city  limits.  He  was  one  of  the  first  members  of  the  Illinois  State 
Board  of  Education,  elected  for  a  period  of  six  years,  and  he  has  ren- 
dered valuable  and  judicious  aid  in  the  establishment  of  the  Illinois 
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State  Normal  School,  and  in  promoting  the  best  interesiB  of  popular 
edttcation  in  the  state. 

In  closing  this  brief  memoir  of  Mr.  Wells  as  an  educator,  we  would 
call  the  attention  of  young  students  and  teachers  to  a  few  only  of  those 
prominent  features  which  are  at  once  most  characteristic  of  him  and 
which  should  lead  others  to  a  career  as  widely  useful  and  successful, 
should  similar  opportunities  of  labor  be  presented.  While  he  has 
risen  to  a  high  position  among  fhe  leading  educators  of  our  times,  it 
18  not  believed  that  his  success  has  been  so  much  the  result  of  unusual 
natural  abilitie^  as  of  untiring  and  well-directed  application.  Many 
to  whom  the  author  of  life  has  been  more  bountiful  in  the  bestow* 
ment  of  natural  gifts,  have  been  entirely  surpassed  by  him,  simply 
because  his  talents  were  improved  by  constant  and  varied  use,  while 
theirs  were  carefully  ^  laid  up  in  a  napkin.** 

Mr.  Wells  may  be  justly  classed  with  what  are  called  self-made 
men.  Marcel,  in  his  treatise  on  language,  says,  ^*  The  eminence  attain- 
ed by  great  men  is  always  the  result  of  their  own  industry," — and 
this  it  is  believed,  is  strictly  true.  Most  of  our  truly  great  and  emi- 
nent men,  in  any  department,  have  gained  their  high  position  by  close 
application  and  untiring  industry.  They  have  kept  their  talent 
bright  and  productive  by  constant  and  wise  use.  B.  B.  Edwards, 
D.  D.,  in  the  essay  prefixed  to  his  ""Biogrt^y  if  S^if-Taugki  Jfcii,'* 
tays: — '*  Men  of  this  class  have  the  fiiculty  of  dearly  communicating 
their  knowledge  to  others.  In  this  respect  they  make  excellent  teach- 
ers. They  have  worked  their  own  way  up  the  steeps  of  knowledge, 
and  they  can  point  out  the  path  in  which  they  came.** 

It  was  a  cardinal  principle  of  Mr.  Wells'  during  his  whole  eoune  aa 
an  educator,  that  the  teacher's  highest  mission  is  not  to  impart  in- 
struction merely,  but  rather  to  rouse  and  call  forth  ^  pupil's  own 
energies.  He  well  knew  what  obstacles  lie  in  the  scholar's  path  and 
also  how  to  surmount  them.  Many  a  desponding  pupil  has  been 
quickened  and  cheered  on  to  sucoessful  efibrt  by  the  kind  words  of 
Mr.  Wells,  calling  them  through  the  devious  and  diflScult  paths  he 
had  himself  walked,  up  to  positions  of  usefulness  and  honor.  He 
knew  the  value  of  words  of  encouragement,  and  he  also  knew  how, 
when,  where,  and  to  whom  to  give  them. 

During  his  preparatory  course  of  study,  he  was  at  one  time  on  the 
point  of  abandoning  his  books  and  turning  his  attention  to  other  pur- 
suits, on  account  of  the  serious  interruptions  and  embarrassments  to 
which  he  was  subjected  while  attempting  to  continue  his  course  with- 
out pecuniary  assistance.  In  this  emergency  he  sought  the  advice  of 
a  shrewd  and  intelligent  manufacturer,  a  graduate  of  Tale  College, 
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whose  meaDs  bad  always  been  equal  to  bis  wants.  To  bis  great  sur- 
prise, bis  friend  assured  bim  that  be  was  in  the  best  possible  circum- 
stances to  insure  success.  '*  When  I  was  in  college,^  said  bis  friend, 
^  I  bad  money  enough,  and  the  same  was  true  of  about  half  of  my 
class-mates.  Many  of  us  burned  the  candle  at  both  ends  all  the 
way  through  college.  And  now,  if  you  ask  who  of  all  the  class  have 
attained  to  any  degree  of  eminence,  you  will  find  them,  almost  with- 
out exception,  among  those  who  had  to  struggle  through  their  own 
course  with  little  or  no  assistance."*  All  who  have  opportunity  for 
observation  will  admit  the  general  truth  of  this  statement  Its  effect 
on  young  Wells  was  to  clothe  LaUn  and  Greek  with  new  attracUons, 
and  obstacles  were  afterward  welcomed  as  the  surest  and  best  helps  to 
success.  He  was  always  hopeful.  He  felt  that  whatever  was  worth  ac- 
complishing could  be  achieved  by  patient  effort,  and  he  was  deterred  by 
no  obstacles  from  attempting  to  do  what  he  felt  ought  to  be  done. 
And  it  may  be  asserted  that  hundreds  of  his  pupils  have  imbibed  bis 
spirit,  and,  in  consequence,  become  working  and  efficient  men ; — ^men 
of  minds,  men  of  self-reliant  spirit,  men  of  indomitable  perseverance, 
men  of  marked  success. 

The  following  extract  from  a  lecture  on  Self-Reliance,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Wells  before  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  embodies  one 
of  the  principles  by  which  his  own  life  was  governed,  and  which  he 
never  failed  to  inculcate  in  the  minds  of  his  pupils. 

Tbe  hishMt  and  most  important  object  of  intellectual  edooation,  is  mental  diad- 
pline,  or  the  power  of  using  the  raind  to  the  best  advantage.  The  price  of  this  disci- 
pline is  effort.  No  scholar  ever  yet  made  intellectual  progress  without  intellectual 
labor.  It  is  this  alone  that  can  strengthen  and  invigorate  the  noble  faculties  with 
which  we  are  endowed.  However  much  we  may  regret  that  we  do  not  live  a  cen- 
tury later,  because  we  can  not  have  the  bene6t  of  the  educational  improvements  that 
are  to  be  made  during  the  neit  hundred  vears,  of  one  thing  we  may  rest  assured, 
that  intellectual  eminence  will  be  attained  during  the  twentieth  century  just  as  it 
is  in  the  nineteenth— by  the  labor  of  the  brain.  We  are  not  to  look  fur  any  new 
discovery  or  invention  that  shall  supersede  the  necessity  for  mental  toil ;  we  are 
not  to  desire  it.  If  we  had  but  to  supplicate  some  kind  genius,  and  he  would  at 
once  endow  us  with  all  the  knowledge  in  the  universe,  the  gift  would  prove  a 
ourse  to  us,  and  not  a  blessing.  We  must  have  the  discipline  of  acquiring 
knowledge  in  the  manner  established  by  the  Author  of  our  being,  and  without 
this  discipline  our  intellectual  stores  would  be  worse  than  useless. 

The  general  law  of  intellectual  growth  is  manifestly  this :— whatever  may  be 
the  mental  power  which  we  at  any  time  possess,  it  requires  a  repetition  of  mental 
efforts,  equal  in  degree  to  those  which  we  have  put  forth  before,  to  prevent  actual 
deterioration.  Every  considerable  step  of  advance  (torn  this  point  most  be  by  a 
new  and  still  higher  intellectual  performance.  There  are  many  impediments  in 
the  path  of  the  student,  which  it  is  desirable  to  remove ;  but  he  who  attempts 
to  remove  all  difficulties,  or  as  many  of  them  as  poasible,  wars  against  the  highest 
law  of  intellectual  development 

Had  Mr.  Wells  been  content  to  follow  the  example  of  most  be- 
ginners in  teaching,  and  simply  "kept  school"  six  hours  daily, 
"  boarded  'round  "  and  received  bis  ten  dollars  per  month,  he  would 
never  have  gained  any  eminence,  or  achieved  any  desirable  success. 
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But  he  eiigiiged  in  teachiDg  con  omart,  and  gave  to  it  all  his 
thoughts,  his  talents,  his  energies.  He  was  not  content  with  the  old 
wajs,  unless  fully  satisfied  that  they  were  the  best  ways.  Conse- 
quently he  was  always  aiming  to  improre  in  methods  of  teaching* 
Some  of  the  innoYations  introduced  in  his  first  school,  were  regarded 
with  distrust  by  the  committee  and  viewed  as  unreasonable— or,  per- 
haps, as  notional.  The  introduction  of  Ck>lburn*s  *^Fir$t  Letwnt  in 
Mental  Aritknutie^^* — ^now  considered  as  almost  a  tine  qua  nan  by 
most  good  teachers — was  only  permitted  after  he  had  made  a  special 
visit  to  nearly  every  parent  in  the  district.  lie  constructed  a  black- 
board with  his  own  hands,  and  even  the  painting,  or  rather  coloringi 
was  extemporised  by  his  mother  for  the  occasion.  He  procured  a  set 
of  Outline  Maps,  drawn  on  doth,  and  wrote  out  a  system  of  topics  for 
Olney's  Geography,  which  were  copied  by  the  dass  and  used  in  con- 
necUon  with  the  maps  at  recitations.  These  topics  were  subsequently 
printed  and  used  in  other  schools.  At  the  dose  of  his  school,  it  may 
be  added,  the  committee  were  so  well  pleased  with  the  results  that 
they  purchased  the  Outline  Maps  and  the  blackboard,  and  retained 
them  for  the  use  of  the  district 

From  the  commencement  of  hb  course  Mr.  Wells  has  aimed  to  be 
eminently  practical  in  all  his  efforts  and  writings.  As  a  superintend- 
ent of  schools,  he  has  by  his  good  sense  and  judgment  gained  the 
entire  confidence  of  those  assodated  with  him,  and  the  results  of  his 
suggestions  and  plans  have  convinced  all  that  he  was  no  visionary 
schemer.  All  his  counsels  and  all  his  doings  have  shown  that  he  was 
no  less  wise  in  deeds  than  in  words.  With  him  it  has  not  been  mere 
theory,  but  theory  and  practice. 

Mr.  Wells  has  ever  been  remarkably  methodical  in  all  his  plans 
and  arrangements.  It  has  been  owing  to  this,  in  no  small  degree, 
that  he  has  been  able  to  accomplish  so  much  for  himself  and  for  the 
cause  to  which  his  energies  have  been  devoted.  System  and  exactness 
have  been  applied  to  his  reading,  his  studies,  his  educational  labors, 
and  to  all  his  engagements.  Though  always  busy,  he  has,  at  all 
times,  arranged  to  perform  his  part  in  any  public  measures  which 
have  called  for  his  aid.  No  item  of  business  with  which  he  has  had 
anything  to  do  in  connection  with  others,  has  ever  been  delayed  for 
a  single  hour  on  account  of  any  negligence  on  his  part  Prompt  in 
fulfilling  every  engagement,  it  has  always  been  safe  to  rely  upon  him. 
The  writer  has,  in  numerous  instances,  been  assodated  with  him  on 
committees  and  no  negligence  or  dilatoriness  on  his  part  ever  occa- 
sioned a  minute^s  dday  or  loss  of  time.  We  wdl  remember  a  certain 
occasion  on  which  we  were  to  meet  him  at  a  spedfied  place  and 
hour — at  a  point  some  eight  miles  distant  from  his  residence  and 
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our  own.  Ab  we  expected,  he  was  on  the  gronnd  at  the  precise  time 
specified,  and  this  regard  to  promptness  was  always  prominent  in  his 
mind  and  in  his  practice — so  that  all  who  knew  him  placed  the  moet 
implicit  confidence  in  any  arrangement  or  agreement  made  by  him. 
This  exactness  on  his  part  has  had  a  very  salutary  inflaence  on  all  con- 
nected with  him  whether  as  associates  or  as  pupils.  He  has  been  in 
these  particulars  a  model  worthy  the  imitation  of  all  teadiers. 

Another  trait  which  should  be  held  up  for  the  special  imitation  of 
others,  is  his  strong  professional  feeling.  From  the  outset  he  believed 
that  every  man  owes  something  to  his  chosen  profession ;  and  under 
this  belief  he  has  ever  been  ready,  '^in  season  and  out  of  season"  to 
labor  for  the  improvement  and  true  elevation  of  the  teacher's  calling- 
All  who  have  met  him  at  educational  assodations  and  gatherings  will 
remember  with  what  earnestness  and  interest  he  engaged  in  all  dis- 
cussions and  plans  designed  for  the  common  good.  Whenever  he 
rose  to  speak,  all  felt  that  they  were  about  to  listen  to  words  from  one 
whose  heart  was  full  of  the  great  work  before  him,  and  one  who 
was  striving  in  every  honorable  way,  to  magnify  the  vocation  of  the 
teacher.  If  all  teachers  were  imbued  with  the  same  esprit  de  corps 
ever  manifested  by  Mr.  Wells,  how  potent  and  extensive  would  be 
their  influence  I 
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Tbi  great  industrial  interest  of  agriculture  is  wisely  recogDiied  and 
eared  for  by  the  government  of  France  in  the  following  manner: 

1.  There  is  not  simply  a  bureau  with  a  clerk}  but  a  department  with 
a  secretary  or  minister,  to  collect  and  disseminate  information  as  to  the 
oonditbn  and  improvement  of  agriculture,  and  the  agricultural  popula- 
tion, and  to  admimster  all  laws  which  may  be  passed  on  the  subject 
An  annual  report,  statistical  and  suggestive,  is  made  by  the  minister 

2.  Agricultural  inspectors  are  employed ;  some  to  visit  foreign  coun- 
tries, gather  information,  and  import  plants  and  seeds,  and  improved 
stock,  to  be  disposed  of  at  public  sales;  and  others  to  visit  particular 
districts  of  the  country,  and  communicate  inlbrmation  and  advice,  as 
they  may  see  that  they  are  needed. 

3.  Encouragement  is  given  to  agricultural  societies  and  shows.  In 
1850,  there  were  over  one  million  of  members  enrolled  in  the  various 
central,  departmental  and  local  societies,  for  the  promotkui  of  horticul- 
ture and  agriculture.  Premiums  are  offered  for  improvement  in  every 
branch  of  agricultural  industry. 

4k  In  the  C^oneervatory  of  Arts  and  Trades,  provision  is  made  for  a 
collection  of  models  and  drawings  of  agricultural  buildings  and  imple- 
ments, and  for  courses  of  gratuitous  lectures  on  the  principles  of  chem- 
istry and  mechanics  as  applied  to  agriculture. 

&  The  government  has  organised  an  extensive  system  of  agricultural 
and  veterinary  instruction,  and  makes  liberal  appropriation  for  its  sup- 
port 

The  earliest  e£fi>rt  in  Europe  to  provide  for  special  instruction  in  agri- 
culture, was  made  by  Abbe  Rosier  in  France,  who  submitted  to  Tur- 
got,  minister  of  Finance,  in  1775,  a  **  Plan  for  a  National  School  of 
Agriculture  in  the  Park  of  Chambord,"  and  again  to  the  National  As- 
sembly in  1789.  After  his  death,  the  plan  was  sulmiitted  to  Bonaparte, 
but  without  success.  In  the  mean  time,  FeUenberg  opened  an  institu- 
tion in  Switzerland.  The  first  experiment  in  France  was  made  by  M. 
de  Domsbasle  at  Roville,  in  1822,  which,  for  want  of  sufficient  capital, 
was  abandoned  in  1842.  Its  success  was  such  as  to  lead  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Royal  Agronomic  Institution  at  Grignon  in  1827,  the 
Institute  of  Coetbo  in  1830,  of  the  school  at  Grand  Juan  in  1833.  and 
the  model  farm  of  Saulsaie  in  1842.  In  1847,  there  were  twenty-five 
agricultural  scImoIs  in  operatk>n.  to  several  of  which  orphan  asylums 
and  penal  colonies  were  attached.  At  the  close  of  that  year,  the  gov- 
ernment introduced  a  measure  ibr  the  better  organizatkm  of  agricul- 

35 
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taral  uifltniction,  which  was  voted  by  the  National  Assembly  on  the  3d 
of  October^  1848,  and  the  sum  of  2,500,000  francs  was  appropriated  to 
carry  its  provisions  into  ezecatbn. 

AoRIOCLTimAL     EoOCATIOlf. 

The  law  of  1848  provides  for  three  degrees  of  professional  instruction 
in  agriculture  at  the  expense  of  the  State.  1.  A  farm  school  in  each 
(86)  department,  and  ultimately,  for  each  (363)  arrondisement  2.  A 
higher  seminary,  called  a  District  or  Regional  School,  embracing  two 
or  more  departments;  and  3.  A  National  Agronomic  Institute,  a  sort  of 
normal  school  of  agriculture. 

Model  Faui  Scbool. 

The  farm  school  is  a  rural  enterprise,  conducted  with  ability  and 
profit,  in  which  the  pupils  perform  all  the  labor,  and  receive  a  practical 
course  of  instruction  in  agriculture.  The  objects  aimed  at  are :  firet,  to 
furnish  a  good  example  of  tillage  to  Uie  farmers  of  the  district;  and 
second^  to  form  agriculturists  capable  of  cultivating  intelligently,  either 
upon  their  own  property  or  that  of  others,  as  farmers,  managers,  over- 
seers of  cattle,  dbc. 

The  school  is  open  to  pupils  who  are  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age, 
have  a  good  constitution,  and  have  received  an  education  in  the  primary 
schools.  Each  school  must  have  at  least  twenty-four  pupils,  before  it 
can  receive  aid  from  the  government  The  aim  is  to  have  pupils  enough 
on  each  farm  to  carry  on  ail  its  operations  in  the  field,  nurseries,  and 
gardens,  without  any  other  help,  except  that  of  the  teachers. 

The  officers  or  teachers  selected  and  paid  by  the  government,  are  a 
director  with  a  salary  of  2,400  francs ;  a  head  workman  with  a  salary 
of  1000  francs;  a  nursery  gardener^  with  a  salary  of  1000  francs;  a 
veterinary  surgeon,  with  a  salary  of  500  francs;  besides  these,  in  some 
of  the  schools,  there  are  special  assistants,  such  as  shepherds,  silk- 
growers,  &c.,  dtc. 

The  practical  course  extends  tlirough  three  years.  The  first  is  de- 
voted to  simple  manual  labor ;  the  second  to  the  charge  of  animab ;  and 
the  third  to  the  oversight  of  various  operations  on  the  farm.  The  hours 
appropriated  to  study  are  devoted,  1st,  to  copying  and  writing  out  tlie 
notes  taken  of  the  instructions  of  the  difierent  leculers:  2d,  to  reading  a 
manual  of  elementary  agriculture ;  and  3d,  to  lessons  given  by  tlie  over- 
seer of  accounts,  on  arithmetic,  book-keeping,  and  surveying.  Relig^ 
ious  instruction  is  given  by  the  clergy  in  the  neighborhood. 

The  director  works  the  farm  at  his  own  risk,  and  must  so  conduct  it, 
as  not  only  to  give  as  good  examples  of  tillage,  but  as  profitable  return 
of  crops,  as  other  farms  in  its  neighborhood,  otherwise  the  patronage  of 
the  government  is  withdrawn. 

Pupils  are  boarded  and  instructed  without  charge,  and  are  also 
allowed  a  small  sum  toward  clothing.  Prizes  are  also  awarded  for  good 
conduct  and  proficiency. 
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Seventy-one  Model  Farm  Schools  were  in  opemtioQ  in  1851,  with 
over  1,500  students  in  attendance  on  a  course  of  practical  instruction 
extending  through  three  years. 

Dirraicr,  os  Rsoional  Scaooui  or  AoucuLTtms. 

France  is  divided  into  a  number  of  agricultural  districts,  in  each  of 
which  there  is  to  be  a  District  School  of  Theoretical  and  Practical  Ag- 
riculture.   They  have  three  objects  in  view : 

1.  To  form  enlightened  agriculturists,  by  teaching  them  the  princi* 
pies  of  agriculture. 

8.  To  offer  an  example,  or  model,  of  practical  agriculture  of  a  high 
order,  and  constantly  advancing. 

3.  To  make  experiments  (or  improving  the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 

The  instruction  in  these  schools  is  of  a  much  higher  order  than  in  the 
farm  schools,  and  is  adapted  not  to  prepare  laborers  on  the  fiirm,  so 
much  as  men  to  direct  agricultural  afiairs.  The  farm  connected  with 
the  school  is  expected  to  present  an  enliglited  system  of  culture,  and  to 
adapt  that  culture  to  the  wants  and  peculiarities  of  the  district  in  which 
it  IS  situated.  The  director,  also,  is  no  longer  a  farmer,  or  proprietor, 
laboring  at  his  own  risk,  but  an  agent  employed  by  the  government, 
and  accountable  to  them,  and  subject  to  their  direction. 

The  instruction  is  both  theoretical  and  practical,  embracing  the  fol- 
lowing six  professorships: 

One  professor  of  rural  economy  and  legislatioa 

One  of  agriculture. 

One  of  zootechny,  or  the  economy  of  animals. 

One  of  sylviculture,  (cultivatk>n  of  forest  trees,)  and  of  botany. 

One  of  chemistry,  physics,  and  geology,  applied  to  agriculture. 

One  of  rural  engineering,  (irrigations,  rural  constructwns,  survey- 
ing, &c) 

The  course  on.  rural  economy  and  legislation  describes  the  relatioQ 
between  rural  productions  and  the  public  revenue,  as  well  as  the  differ- 
ent branches  of  industry.  It  shows  what  circumstances  are  favorable 
or  unfavorable  to  such  or  such  a  system  of  cultivation,  or  to  such  or  such 
a  speculation  in  animals,  or  vegetables,  according  to  the  situation  of*  the 
lands,  the  facility  of  communication,  and  demand  for  the  products  by  the 
people  of  the  surrounding  country.  The  course  embraces  also  rural 
legislation. 

The  course  on  agriculture  embraces  the  study  of  the  soil,  of  manures, 
of  instruments  of  tillage,  of  different  cultivated  plants,  an  estimate  of^ 
the  different  modes  of  culture,  and  the  theory  of  the  distribution  or  rota- 
tion of  crops. 

Zootechny  treats  of  the  productkm  and  amelkiratwn  of  animals.  The 
professor  gives  at  first  wune  ideas  of  anatomy  and  physiology  generally, 
and  then  treats,  in  a  practical  way,  of  the  raising  of  domestic  animals, 
of  their  support,  of  their  amelioratiou,  of  their  hygiene,  and  their  pro* 
duction. 
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The  profesmr  of  sylviculture  and  botany  gives  first,  a  summary  sketch 
of  vegetable  physiology  and  botany  applied  to  agriculture.  He  teaches 
the  subject  of  sylviculture,  (cultivation  of  woods,)  and  of  forest  economy, 
with  special  reference  to  the  training,  working,  and  preservation  of  the 
forests  of  individuals  and  the  communes. 

The  professor  of  chemistry,  physics,  geology,  ^c,  has  a  wide  field, 
as  his  titles  show.  His  chief  object  is  to  take  those  views  of  the  sciences 
named  which  bear  directly  upon  agriculture. 

The  professorship  of  rural  engineering  embraces  geometry,  mechan- 
ics, and  linear  drawing,  as  applied  to  rural  architecture,  to  the  construc- 
tion of  agricultural  instruments,  and  particularly  to  irrigations. 

To  second  the  lessons  of  the  professors,  an  equal  number  of  tutors  are 
appointed.  Their  duties  are  to  explain  in  private,  to  the  pupils,  what- 
ever is  obscure  or  difficult  in  the  oral  instruction.  They  also  see  that 
notes  are  taken  of  the  lectures,  dcrC. 

Each  school  has  its  library,  its  philosophical  and  chemical  cabinet, 
adapted  especially  to  agriculture,  its  agronomic  museum  of  geology, 
zoology,  botany,  and  agricultural  technology. 

The  pupils  have  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  on  the  farms  connected 
with  these  schools,  all  the  important  agricultural  operations,  also  speci- 
mens of  the  best  breeds  of  animals,  and  the  mode  of  taking  care  of  them, 
and  using  them :  and  they  engage  personally  in  all  the  important  opera- 
tion9  connected  witli  husbandry,  so  as  to  know  how  to  conduct  them  in 
ader-Iife. 

The  number  of  scholars  admitted  is  fixed  by  the  government,  and 
varies  at  the  different  schools.    The  price  of  board  is  750  francs,  ($138.) 

The  State  furnishes  several  scholarships  to  each  school.  Half  of 
them  is  given  to  the  most  deserving  of  the  pupils  (rom  the  farm  schools, 
placed  at  the  regional  schools.  The  other  half  is  divided  among  the 
scholars  who  are  the  most  distinguished,  afler  six  months'  trial,  for  their 
labor  and  conduct  Scholarships  from  the  national  agronomic  institutOi 
are  also  given  to  those  most  successful  in  study  and  conduct 

Towards  the  close  of  the  third  year,  examinations  are  held,  and  to 
those  who  sustain  them,  diplomas  are  given,  and  the  way  is  laid  open 
for  their  admittance  to  the  national  institute. 

To  these  schools  a  farm  is  always  attached,  for  the  purposes  already 
indicated  ;  also,  a  manufactory  of  agricultural  instruments,  an  establish- 
ment for  silk,  a  place  for  preparing  liquid  manures,  distillery,  oil  mill, 
dairy,  sawmill,  &c. 

The  head  men  on  the  farm  are  essentially  the  same  as  those  already 
described  as  connected  with  the  farm  schools. 

National  AoROKOKia  IrnvnTurs. 
To  give  unity  and  efficiency  to  the  system  of  agricultural  instruction, 
the  law  provides  for  the  establishment  of  a  National  Agronomic  Insti- 
tute on  a  portion  of  the  magnificent  garden  of  Versailles.     Suitable 
buildings,  and  a  library,  laboratories,  and  appropriate  collections  of  spe- 
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cimeiM,  modeU  and  drawings,  of  implements,  animals,  seeds,  plants,  &a 
are  to  be  provided  by  the  goYemment.    The  plan  embraoes 

1.  A  complete  fkcalty  of  agronomic  science. 

2.  A  superior  normal  school  of  agriculture. 

3.  A  higher  institute  for  agriculturists. 

To  meet  the  wants  of  this  latter  class  especially,  a  large  farm  is  con- 
nected with  the  school.  Here  will  be  performed,  at  the  expense  of  the 
State,  all  the  experiments  necessary  to  the  progress  of  agronomic  sci- 
ence, and  to  verify  practically  all  the  innovations  and  improvements 
proposed  by  others,  before  they  are  recommended  to  the  public 

The  theoretical  and  practical  parts  of  this  institute  are  really  distinct, 
but  they  are  placed  under  the  general  government  of  one  director. 

The  professorships  are  nine,  as  follows: 

One  chair  of  rural  economy  and  legislation. 

One  of  agriculture. 

One  of  zootechny,  or  the  economy  of  animals. 

One  of  sylviculture. 

One  of  rural  engineering,  embracing  leveling,  irrigation,  construction 
of  roads,  rural  architecture,  and  mechanics  applied  to  agricultural  instru- 
ments. 

The  above  professorships  belong  to  practical  agriculture.  The  others- 
belong  to  the  theory  of  the  subject 

One  of  terrestrial  physics  and  meteorology. 

One  of  chemistry  applied  to  agriculture. 

One  of  botany,  and  vegetable  physiology. 

One  of  applied  zoology. 

Here,  as  in  the  lower  schools,  a  number  of  tutors  is  appointed  equal 
to  the  number  of  professors. 

In  addition  to  the  director,  professors,  and  tutors,  the  following  officers 
will  be  appointed : 

A  prefect  of  studies. 

A  curator  of  the  collections. 

A  librarian. 

An  overseer  of  studies. 

To  these  will  be  added  a  corps  of  head  men  to  oversee  and  manage 
the  affairs  of  the  fbrm.  These  will,  in  part,  be  called  fVom  the  farm 
schools.  For  example,  the  institute  will  need  twenty-one  herdsmen, 
twenty-one  grooms,  twenty-one  shepherds,  and  fifteen  gardeners. 

The  French  minister  adds,  "  The  end  of  the  institute  at  Versailles,  is 
not  merely  to  afford  agricultural  instruction,  but  to  open  the  way  for 
studious  men,  who  wish  to  direct  their  labors  toward  the  application  of 
science  to  rural  industry.  This  is  the  first  attempt  of  the  kind  that  has 
been  made.  Industry  has  enriched  the  learned  men  who  have  explored 
the  domain  of  the  physical  sciences  and  of  chemistry  for  this  object 
But  if  agriculture  has  given  reputation  to  any,  it  has  not  procured  for 
any  orib  a  position  which  would  enable  him  to  make  that  the  center  of 
his  studies.    The  institute  at  Versailles  is  intended  to  change  this  state 
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of  things  bf  offering  hb  a  prize  of  laudable  ambitioD,  to  those  who 
direct  their  researches  to  agriculture,  a  certain  number  of  chairs,  before 
which  an  immense  field  opens." 

VsTSUHART  Education. 
In  addition  to  the  above  system  of  agricultural  education,  the  govern- 
ment of  France  maintains  three  institutions  (at  Lyons,  Alfort,  and  Tou- 
louse,) at  an  expense  of  over  $75,000  a  year,  to  qualify  persons  by  the 
study  of  comparative  anatomy  and  physblogy,  and  by  opportunities  of 
witnessing  hospital  practice,  and  investigating  the  symptoms  and  phe- 
nomena of  disease  in  domestic  animals,  to  practice  veterinary  surgery 
and  medicine.  In  countries  where  a  large  number  of  horses  are  re- 
quired for  cavalry  service,  and  in  ail  countries  where  live  stock  consti- 
tutes so  large  a  portion  of  the  motive  power  and  capital  of  every  agri- 
culturist, there  should  be  one  or  more  institution  of  this  kind.  The  first 
in  the  world  was  established  at  Lyons  in  1762 ;  the  second,  at  Alibrt  in 
1766;  the  third,  at  Berlin  in  1792;  and  the  fourth,  at  London  in  1793. 

VSTBBINART    ScHOOL    AT   AlTORT. 

The  Veterinary  school  at  Alfort  was  instituted  in  1766.  It  is  beauti- 
fully situated  on  the  river  Seine,  about  six  miles  from  Paris,  and  em- 
braces every  facility,  of  building,  anatomical  iqpecimens  and  prepara- 
tbns,  books,  and  professors,  for  a  complete  course  of  instruction  in 
veterinary  medicine  and  surgery.  The  following  sketch  of  the  school 
is  taken  from  Mr.  Colman's  Report : 

A  student  at  his  entrance  must  be  well  versed  in  the  common 
branches  of  education ;  and  a  full  course  of  instruction  requires  a  resi- 
dence of  four  years.  The  number  of  pupils  is  limited  to  three  hundred. 
Of  these,  forty  are  entirely  supported  by  the  government  These  are 
educated  for  the  army ;  and  are  required  not  only  to  become  versed  in 
the  science  and  practice  of  veterinary  medicine  and  surgery,  but  like- 
wise in  the  common  business  of  a  blacksroith*8  shop,  as  far  as  it  is  con- 
nected with  farriery.  Students  can  be  admitted  only  by  the  nominatk>n 
or  with  the  consent  of  one  of  the  great  officers  of  government,  the  min- 
ister of  commerce  and  agriculture.  The  expense  of  board  and  lodging 
is  about  fifleen  pounds,  or  eighty  dollars  a  year;  the  instruction  is 
wholly  gratuitous,  the  professors  being  supported  by  the  government. 

The  establishment  presents  several  hospitals  or  apartments  for  sick 
horses,  cows,  and  dogs.  There  are  means  for  controlling  and  regula- 
ting, as  far  as  possible,  the  temperature  of  the  rooms,  and  for  producing 
a  complete  and  healthy  ventilation.  There  are  stables  where  the 
patients  may  be  kept  entirely  alone,  when  the  case  requires  it;  and 
there  are  preparations  for  giving  them,  as  high  as  their  bodies,  a  warm 
bath,  whidi,  in  cases  of  diseased  limbs  or  joints,  may  be  of  great  service. 
There  is  a  large  college  with  dormitories  and  dining-rooms  for  the 
students;  houses  for  the  professors  within  the  inclosure;  rooms  for 
operations  upon  animals,  and  for  anatomical  dissections;  a  room  with  a 
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complete  laboratory  fi>r  a  course  of  chemical  lectures;  a  public  lecture 
room  or  theater;  and  an  extensive  smithery,  with  several  forges  fitted 
up  in  the  best  possible  manner.  There  are  likewise,  several  stands, 
contrived  with  some  ingenuity,  for  confining  the  feet  of  horses,  that 
students  may  make  with  security  their  first  attempts  at  shoeing,  or  in 
which  the  limb,  after  it  has  been  separated  fVom  its  lawful  owner,  may 
be  placed  for  the  purpose  of  examination  and  experiment 

An  extensive  suite  of  apartments  presents  an  admirable,  and,  indeed, 
an  extraordinary  museum  both  of  natural  and  artificial  anatomical  pre* 
porations,  exhibiting  the  natural  and  healthy  state  of  the  animal  oonsti* 
tution;  and.  likewise,  remarkable  examples  of  diseased  parts.  The 
perfect  examples  of  the  anatomy  of  the  horse,  the  cow,  the  sheep,  the 
hog,  and  the  dog;  in  which  the  muscular  integuments,  the  nerves,  the 
blood-vessels,  and,  indeed,  all  the  parts,  are  separated  and  preserved, 
and  exhibited,  by  the  extraordinary  skill  of  an  eminent  veterinary  sur- 
geon and  artist  now  deceased,  who  occupied  the  anatomical  chair  of  the 
institution,  exhibited  wonderful  ingenuity  in  their  dissection  and  pre- 
servation, and  present  an  interesting  and  useful  study,  not  to  the  med- 
ical  students  only,  but  to  the  most  ordinary  as  well  as  the  most  profound 
philosophical  observer.  I  have  seen  no  exhibition  of  the  kind  of  so 
remarkable  a  character. 

The  numerous  examples  of  diseased  afiections.  preserved,  as  far  as 
possible,  in  their  natural  stale,  strongly  attract  observation,  and  make 
a  powerful  appeal  to  our  humanity  in  showing  bow  much  tliese  poor 
animals,  who  minister  so  essentially  to  our  service  and  pleasures,  must 
sufier  without  being  able  to  acquaint  us  with  their  sufierings;  and  how 
ollen  they  are  probably  compelled  to  do  duty,  and  driven  to  the' hardest 
services  by  the  whip  or  the  spur,  in  circumstances  in  which  a  human 
being  would  not  be  able  to  stand  up.  A  great  number  of  calculi  or 
stones,  taken  from  the  bladders  of  horses  after  death,  are  exhibited,  of  a 
large  size,  and,  in  some  instances,  of  a  very  rough  exterior,  which  must 
have  excessively  irritated  and  pained  the  sensitive  parts  with  which 
they  came  in  contact  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  overrate  the  suffering 
which  the  poor  animal  must  have  endured  under  such  an  affliction. 

The  department  for  sick  dogs,  containing  boxes  for  those  which  re- 
quire confinement,  and  chains  for  such  as  require  to  be  kept  in  the  open 
air,  and  a  cooking  apparatus  and  kitchen  for  the  preparation  of  their 
food,  was  spacious,  weU-arranged,  and  contained  a  large  number  of 
patients.  Any  sick  animals  may  be  sent  to  the  establishment,  and  their 
board  is  to  be  paid  at  a  fixed  rate  of  charges ;  twelve  sous  or  cents,  or 
sixpence  per  day  for  a  dog;  and  fifty  sous  or  cents,  or  twenty-five  pence, 
for  a  horse,  including  medidne,  advice,  and  attendance.  In  cases  of 
epidemics  or  murrain  prevailing  in  any  of  the  districts  of  France,  the 
best  attendance  and  advice  are  sent  from  these  schools  to  assist  in  the 
cure,  and  especially  to  watch  the  symptoms  and  progress  of  the  malady. 
In  countries  where  large  standing  armies  are  maintained,  and  where 
of  course  there  are  large  bodies  of  cavalry  and  artillery  (o  be  attended 
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upoD,  as  well  as  waggon-horses  for  carrying  the  supplies,  the  importance 
of  veterinary  surgery  is  vastly  increased ;  but  in  countries  where  no 
standing  armies  exist,  the  number  of  horses  kept  for  use  or  pleasure, 
and  of  other  domestic  animals,  bears  a  much  larger  proportion  to  the 
number  of  human  beings  than  we  should  be  likely  to  infer  without  in- 
quiry; and  renders  the  profession  highly  important 

A  large  and  select  library  belongs  to  the  establishment,  and  a  garden 
for  the  cultivation  of  medicinal  plants,  and  likewise  of  the  grasses  em- 
ployed in  agriculture.  A  farm  is  likewise  attached  to  the  place,  on 
which  instruction  is  given  in  practical  agriculture,  and  numbers  of  vari- 
ous kinds  of  animals  are  kept  for  the  purpose  of  breeding  the  best,  and 
illustrating  the  effects  of  crossing.  Some  selected  animals  of  domestic 
and  of  the  best  foreign  breeds,  horses,  bulls,  cows,  and  sheep^  are  kept 
for  this  special  object 

Agricultural  Rkfoem  Scbooia 
In  addition  to  the  special  schools  of  agriculture  and  the  associated 
arts  and  sciences  above  described,  there  is  a  class  of  institutions  not 
only  in  France,  but  in  Germany,  which  are  instrumental  in  diffusing  a 
large  amount  of  practical  instruction  in  farm  and  garden  industry,  while 
they  are  accomplishing  a  still  higher  purpose  in  cultivating  the  long 
neglected  or  abused  souls  of  their  pupils— we  refer  to  the  Reform  Farm 
Schools,  of  which  a  particular  account  wUl  be  given  further  on. 
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Agricultural  School  at  Grand  Jouan. 

Tbb  Agricultural  school  at  Grand  Jouan,  in  Brittany,  was  established 
in  1833,  by  M.  Neviere,  who  had  been  trained  in  this  department  of  edu- 
cation in  the  Roville  Agricultural  school.  In  1848  it  was  remodeled  by 
the  government  and  placed  under  the  administration  of  the  minister  of 
agriculture. 

SuBJBcn  or  Study  and  Lbcturbs. 

Mathematical  Seiencet : — Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Geometry,  Meohsnioi,  Snr- 
ToyiDg,  LeveliDff,  Stereometry,  (measoriDg  eolid  bodies,)  Linear  Drawing. 

Phytieal  ana  Natural  Sdenees : — PhyBos,  Meteorology,  Mineral  Cnenurtry, 
I^Deralogy,  Geology,  Botany. 

Technoiogieal  Scienee*: — Organio  Chemistry,  or  Agrionltural  Technology, 
Agriculture,  Arboricnltare,  Sylvionlture,  Veterinary  Art,  Agricoltoral  Zoology, 
Equitation. 

Noological  Sciences  .•—Rural  Architecture,  Forest  Economy,  Rural  or  Farm 
Accounts,  Rural  Economy,  Rural  Law. 

Abstract  or  tbb  oourbr  or  Lbcturbs  on  Gbnbral  Aoriculturb. 

Agricultural  Formation,  (Terrsin,) — 1.  SoU : — Constituent  Elements,  Clasn- 
flcation  of  the  Formation :  Argillaceous,  SQiceous,  and  peaty  soils :  Physical  pro- 
perties :  Canaes  which  modify  these  properties :  hifluence  of  soil  on  vegetation. 

2.  Sub  Soil : — Sub  soil  aotiTe :  Sub  soil  inert :  Influence  of  sub  soil  on  the  soil 
and  on  the  life  of  planti. 

J^rrieultural  Oeograpky : — ^Astronomio  situatioD  of  fVsace:  Mountsins: 
ValUyOj  Plains,  Rivere. 

Agricultural  Phyoice : — Atmospheric  ^ir :  Caloric :  Light :  Dsrkness. 

J^pricultwral  Meteorology :—W\n^i  Fogi:  Dew:  Rain:  White  Frost: 
Frost  with  Ice :  Snow :  Hail. 

Climatology : — ^Influence  of  Climate :  Climate  of  IVance :  Regions. 

FertUixation  : — Considerations  prdimlnary :  Fecundity  and  Fertility. 

1.  Improvement: — Clay:  Rooks:  Sand:  Slates:  Lava:  Plombage :  Irriga- 
tions :  Ditching :  Ploughing :  Movement  of  the  sub  soil :  Colmatage. 

2.  Stimulants: — Stimulants  of  Mineral  Origin:  Dme:  Marl:  Calcareous 
earth:  Broken  shells :  Seasand:  the  Whiting:  Shell  fish:  Plaster:  Fire  Ashes: 
Sulphste  of  Iron  :  Salts  of  Potash  :  of  Soda :  of  Ammonia. 

Stimulants  of  Vegetable  Origin : — Soot :  Ashes :  Leached  Ashes. 

3.  Manures  : — Animal  Manures :  Excrements :  Urine :  Pigeons*  Dung : 
Guano :  Excrement  of  Animals :  Muscular  Flesh :  Blood :  Bsh :  Fat :  Oil : 
Woolen  cloth :  Horn :  Horse  hsir :  Human  hair :  Feathers. 

Vegeto-Animal  Manures : — Litter:  Horse  dung:  of  Sheep:  of  homed  Cattle: 
of  Swine:  of  Rabbits. 

Animal  Manures  Mineralixed  : — ^Animal  charcoal :  Bone. 

Vegetable  Manures : — Green  crops  ploughed  in.  Manure  and  Aquatic  plants  } 
Turf:  poor  Vegetables:  Oil  Cake:  Tan:  Mesh:  pulpy  matters:  Leaves: 
Stubble. 

lA^d  Manures: — ^Urine  of  the  Domestic  Animsls :  Flemish  Msnures :  Urine 
Water  from  Feeularies. 

Compound  Manures  .*^Manure  of  Jaufitet  and  Lane :  Compost :  Slime  of 
Ponds :  River  Mud  :  Marine  Mud. 

Breaking  up  the  Soil  :—l.  Work  Animals :  Cattle :  Horses  :  Cows :  Mules : 
Asses:  Race:  Age:  Mode  of  tsckllng :  Length  of  woriung :  IVeatment:  Neces- 
sary proportion. 

2.  Instruments: — ^Plough  with  or  without  fore  wheela:  Harrow:  Scarifica- 
tors :  Rollers :  Instruments  for  second  dresstng :  Weeden :  Extirpators  :  Neo- 
sssary  proportion. 

3.  Tillage ;— Theonr  and  Practice :  Soil :  Temperature :  Flat  Tillage :  Flat 
miage  in  rows :  Flat  Tillage  in  ridges :  Tillsge  by  digging  snd  by  grubbing. 
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4.  Methods  of  mating  the  ear<A  .*— Harrowing :  Rolling:  Seoood  Floaghmg: 
Buttage9. 

5.  Clearing  LafiJ .*— Heatha :  Woods:  Peaty  lands:  Qearing  by  ibe  band: 
by  the  Plough :  Hoeing :  Destination  of  the  ground. 

DnUning :^ATMe  Land:  Morasses;  Ponds:  Natareand  deslhiatiaik  of  tha 
aoU. 

Irrigation  .-—Theory  and  PkraoUce :  by  Infiltration :  Renewal  of  the  Water: 
Planehee  Bombeeo. 

Quantity  of  water  by  the  acre,  and  aooording  to  the  nature  of  the  aofl.  Value 
of  the  bottoms  irrigated  and  not  irriflated.  Mode  of  woriung  these  almoit  irri- 
gated.   Fertility  and  value  of  the  products. 

Fenceo  .* — Walls :  Ditches :  Hedges,  living  or  dead. 

Sowing : — ^Theory  and  practice :  Sowing  in  lines :  at  random :  sdeotioo,  re- 
newal, cleansing,  and  preparation  of  the  sMds :  Burying  them  by  the  harrow : 
by  the  plough. 

Method  of  Treatment : — ^Weeding :  Cleaning  of  thistles :  stripping  off  the 
leaves :  {Ejfuillage :)  Bringing  into  the  light 

Haroeoting,    General  Conoideratione. 

1.  Harveeting  of  Fodder : — Instruments  and  Machines :  Miowfaig:  Hay  mak- 
ing: Grindstones. 

2.  Harveeting  of  ^S^ratii .«— Instraments  and  Maehinea:  Mowing:  Reaping: 
Threshing:  Liage, 

3.  Harveeting  of  Roote  t — ^Pulling  up  by  the  hand :  by  the  plough :  Uncorer^ 
ing:  Cleaning. 

Selection  of  the  methode  of  preparing  the  SoUe  : — ^According  to  atmospherio 
circumstances :  Nature  of  the  Soil :  iti  condition  :  its  destination. 

Dietribuiion  of  Labor  b^f  Rotation  t — ^Normal  conditions :  Ezoeptiooal  con- 
ditions. 

Rural  Arehiteetwe, 

Materiale: — Siliceous,  calcareous  and  argillaceous  rocks:  Fat,  measre,  and 
hydraulic  Dme :  Sands:  Mortar:  Cements:  Puszolana:  Plaster:  Wood:  Iron: 
Paving  Brick :  Roo6ng  Slate :  Tiles :  Lead :  Zinc  :  Leather :  Ropes. 

Worke : — Foundations  :  Terracing :  Properties  of  Earths. 

Maeonry: — Foundation  W*alls :  High  Walks:  for  support:  for  inckisure:  Pba* 
tering:  Fise. 

Carpentry : — Aeeemblagee :  Comhlee :  Pane  de  loie  :  Ptelitions :  Staifoaaeat 

Joinere*  Work: — ^Floors:  Gates:  Windows:  Shutters. 

Iron  Work  : — Large  Iron  :  Ironing  the  Buildings. 

Roofing  .•'—Tiles :  Slate :  Thatch :  Zinc :  Bitumen. 

Painting  and  Olaxing i-^OH  Painting:  Distemper  Pamtings:  Badidgeoa^ 
(coloring)  Window  glass. 

Paving  and  Bricking, 

Eetimate  of  the  Worke : — ^Masonry :  Carpentry. 

Specification : — Form  of  the  works. 

Edificee :—Stab\e:  Cow  house:  Sheep  fold:  Hog  pen:  Hen  house:  Pigeon 
house :  Silk  worm  nursery. 

Anintal  producte .« — I>ury :  Cheese  house. 

Vegetable  producte  /—-Barns :  Graoariea :  Wine  ce&an :  CcQara :  Com  pits  i 
Ovens. 

Agricultural  Manufacturee  ,• — Feeulmry :  Distillery :  Sugar  manu&ctory. 

Reeervoire: — ^Watering  places :  Wash  house:  Wells:  Cistenis:  Ditches  lot 
urine:  Ponds. 

Dwelling  houee  .-—Form  and  Proportion. 

Irrigatione: — Dams:    Taking  out  the  Water:    Sluices:    Canals:   Wdra; 


ainage: — Damming  up:  Trenching:  Cespool:  Machines  for  drainage. 

i?outs ; — Soil :  Slope :  Outline :  Leveling :  Materials :  Support :  Bridges : 
Estimate  of  Excavation  and  Embankment 

Group  of  Edificee  compoeing  a  Farming  Eetabliehment  .^*-Relalion  to  tha 
fertility  of  the  soil  and  the  culture  and  extent  of  the  fiurm. 


AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOL 

AT 
ORIGNON  IN  FRANCS. 


The  best  agficalturel  school  in  France  ia  situated  at  Grignon,  about 
twenty  miles  from  Paris.  It  consists  of  an  estate  of  about  1200  acres 
belonging  to  the  French  Government,  which  is  rented  for  a  term  of  (brty 
years  to  a  society  of  gentlemen  interested  in  agriculture,  who  have  the 
management  of  the  institution,  and  who  subscribed  300,000  francs,  or 
about  60,000  doUan  for  conducting  it  The  government  is  represented 
in  the  board  of  management  The  coarse  of  instraction  embraces  both 
the  science  and  the  practice  of  agriculture,  and  is  designed  for  a  class 
of  students,  who  depend  upon  their  own  exertions  for  a  livelihood,  and 
especiaUy  for  those  persons  who  manage  the  estates  of  large  proprie- 
tori,  who  in  England  or  Scotland  are  called  bailifi,  or  stewards,  and  in 
France,  agricultural  engineers.  The  following  is  abridged  from 
Colman's  *^  European  Agriadtwre  and  Rurai  Ecownmf^* 


^- J :  iMt  tL^  r-t 

three  moDtbi  sfter  hit  studies  sre  eosBplelBd,  in  «mr  to  olgnt  and  dimw  op  the 
entire  msiisgenMnt  of  sn  estate,  snd  desoribe  its  detsili  ia  evoy  department 

Tbe  itadenti  are  divided  into  eksMs  denominBted  ialenak  and  externals,  or 
fssldeBt  and  non-resident  The  fcrmer  rettde  enllielx  in  the  howe,  where  they 
are  kidged  and  boardled.  and  pay  about  800  franoa,  or  33  poanda,  or  160  doUara, 
per  year.  The  extemali,  or  non-rendenta,  piwide  lor  memsolyca,  or  lodge  st 
the  hoaees  of  the  Beighboring  fcrmera,  snd  pay  a  veiy  onaU  arooont  for  their 
inatnKtiQo.  This  arrangement  ii  partiealariy  dengned  to  benefit  poor  aeholara. 
Both  oksMs  are  equally  snbjeot  to  the  general  diaeipline  and  mlea  of  the  institn- 
tion;  and  are  alike  engaged  in  the  same  works  and  stadks. 

Tliere  are  leotores  every  day  in  the  week.  At  the  ooouDenoement  of  eaeh 
leetare,  the  profeonr  examines  the  pnpila  on  the  oabjeot  of  the  preoeding  leo- 
tore  \  and  tlmr  are  required  often  to  take  nolea,  and  preaent  a  written  report  of 
the  loctore.  Beaidea  the  profemora,  there  are  two  moniton,  who  have  been 
edooated  at  the  aehool,  who  labor  with  the  pnpila  in  the  fieUa.  They  are  ex- 
peoted,  and  it  h  their  daty,  to  qneation  the  popila  on  the  snbjeolfi  which  have 
been  treated  in  the  leotnrea;  to  show  their  applioation ;  to  iUootrate  what  may 
have  been  obeeore ;  and,  in  abort,  to  leave  nothioc  unexplained  which  is  liable 
to  misunderstanding  or  error.  There  are  two  pUMM  examinations  annoallv,  in 
which  the  ooholan  are  osb|eoled  to  a  rigorous  questioning  in  what  they  have 


been  taught  If,  at  the  end  of  two  yaars,  their  oonduot  haa  been  approved,  and 
their  examination  ii  met  snooesMiUy,  they  reoeive  a  diptoma  from  the 
institution. 

They  are  not  only  employed  In  the  general  woik  of  the  tan,  but  partionlar 
portions  of  land  are  aaagned  to  indiridusis,  which  they  msnsge  ss  they  plesss, 
and  oultivate  with  their  own  handa  ;  they  pay  the  rent  and  eipfinawi  of  msnure 
snd  tesm,  snd  receive  the  produot  or  hs  ▼ahae  from  the  institution.  Certsin  of 
them  sre  sppointed  in  turn  to  take  care  of  the  difibrcnt  departments  of  the  frnn 
for  a  loigth  cf  time— such  as  the  hog  cstsbliahment,  the  dieep  estsUishment,  the 
osttle,  the  horses,  the  implementi,  jk^  ^  Tbey  have  likewiae  adopted  a 
praotioe,  which  aeema  muoli  to  be  oommended — that  of  empfoying  workmen, 
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shepherds,  oow-herdt,  &e.,  from  foreign  coantries;  as,  for  example,  from 
Belgium  and  Switxerland,  that  they  may  in  thia  way  beoome  acquainted  with  the 
beat  praetices  in  thoae  oountriea. 

The  time  ia  thus  divided  and  arranged  among  fhem : — they  riae  at  four  o'clock 
in  anmmer,  and  at  half-past  four  in  winter.  They  ^  immediately  into  the  stables 
to  assist  in  the  feeding,  cleaning,  and  hanwasing  of  the  teama,  and  the 
general  care  of  the  Utc  stock,  aocoraing  to  their  respectiTe  assignments.  At  half- 
past  five  they  take  a  light  breakfrst ;  at  aix  o'clock  they  go  into  the  haUs  of  stody, 
and  here  they  remain  until  eleren  o'clock ;  at  half-past  six  they  attend  a  lecture, 
or  course  of  instruction,  which  occupies  them  until  eight  o'dook ;  at  half-past 
eight  they  are  occupied  in  reading  or  in  making  notea  of  the  lectures  which  they 
have  heard,  and  the  monitors  b^jre  spoken  of  are  present  to  render  them  any 
assistance  required ;  at  half-past  nine  o'clock  there  ia  another  lecture  or  course 
of  instruction  for  both  sections,  which  occupies  them  until  eleven,  when  they  take 
their  second  or  principal  breakfiist.  From  noon  until  five  o'clock,  the  pupib  are 
occupied  in  labor  or  practical  operations.  The  professors,  from  time  to  time,  take 
a  section,  and  employ  them  in  land-surreyiog,  in  drawing  plans,  and  in  lerelings ; 
others  are  oocupi(Bd  in  mineralogioal  or  in  botanical  exoursiona,  or  in  inspecting 
the  management  of  forest  landa ;  others  are  occupied  by  their  teacher  in  the 
practical  management  of  iSuming  implements,  in  the  management  of  teama  in  the 
field,  in  sowing,  and  other  genml  operationa  of  husbandry,  in  a  field  devoted  to 
theee  purposes ;  and  a  section,  to  the  number  of  twelve,  are  every  day  employed 
in  the  direct  labors  of  the  form,  in  ploughing,  digging,  harrowing,  &o.  &o. 
They  work  in  company  with  the  best  laborers,  tiiat  they  may  observe  and  learn 
their  modes  of  executing  their  work,  lliey  are  required  to  be  attentive  to  every 
operation  that  is  performed ;  and  to  preaent  a  full  report  of  each  day'a  work  to 
the  director-general. 

At  half-pest  five  in  winter,  and  at  six  m  summer,  they  take  their  dinner.  At 
seven  o'ckxsk  in  the  evening  they  go  again  into  the  halls  of  study.  From  seven 
to  half-past  eight  o'clock  there  is  another  course  of  instmotion,  or  a  repetition  of 
what  they  have  had  before.  Until  nine  o'clock  they  are  occupied  in  their 
journals,  or  in  making  notea  of  their  leotnrea.  At  nine  o'dock  the  sleeiMng 
rooms  are  lighted,  and  they  retire  for  the  night 

Tliere  are  several  distinct  professorships.  Hie  Professor  of  Plractical  Agricul- 
ture givea  two  courses ;  the  one  written,  the  other  oral ;  and,  like  the  lecture 
of  a  clinical  professor  at  the  bed-aide,  it  is  given  in  the  fields.  This  profeasor  un- 
derstands not  only  how  a  thing  should  be  done,  but  how  to  do  it ;  and  he  can 
pot  his  hand  to  every  form  of  agricultural  labor,  such  aa  ploughing,  harrowing, 
sowing,  managing  me  teams,  feeding  the  animala,  handling  every  instrument 
of  agriculture,  bujrinff,  selling,  Sso,  In  the  words  of  his  commission,  his  object  is 
at  the  aame  time  to  form  the  eye  and  the  hand ;  to  teach  hia  pupil  how  to  learn ; 
to  command,  to  direct,  and  to  execute.  To  thia  end  it  waa  necessary  to  farm  a 
complete  agricultural  organization  for  practice,  independent  of  the  exeretsea 
attached  to  the  departmenta  of  the  other  profenors. 
The  farm  is  composed  of 

Arable  land,  about 670  i 

Land  in  wood  and  plantationa  .        .  865 

Irrigated  meadows 35 

Ghiraens,  indnding  TegetaUe,  botanical, 
fruit  garden,  onfarda,  mulberry  planta- 
tiona, osiers,  and  nurseries  ...  38 
Ponds  and  water-courses         •        •        •  15 
Roads  and  lands  in  pasture     ...          50 
Occupied  by  buildings     .        •        •        •  6 
The  animala  on  the  farai  include 
Animala  of  draught  or  labor  of  difibrent 

kinds 18 

Oxen  for  iktting 20 

Cows  of  difie^t  agea  and   raoea,  and 

different  croaMS 100 

Sheep,  embracing  the  diflEerent  kinda       .      1100 
Swine  establishment        ....        100 
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There  are  likewiee  on  the  eetabliehmeiit  worluhope  or  mamifiMtoriee,  if  lo  they 
my  be  called. — 

For  the  making  of  agrioultaral  instmments ; 

A  threshing-honae  and  machine  for  grain ; 

A  dairy  room  for  the  manofiutnre  of  difierent  kinda  of  cheeae  and  of  batter ; 

A  magnanerie,  or  eatabliahment  for  ulk-worma ; 

A  Btercorary  for  the  manu&ctnre  of  compoat  roannrea. 

To  all  theae  Tariona  departmenta  the  attention  of  theatodenta  Ip  oloaely  called^ 
and  they  are  required  to  take  tome  part  in  the  labors  ocmneoted  with  them. 

BcBides  the  fimn  belonging  to  the  eitabliahment,  there  ia  a  field  of  one  hundred 
acres  deToCed  exdnaiTely  to  the  pupib,  and  principally  to  the  coltnre  of  planta 
not  grown  on  the  farm.  Here  they  mue  experiments  in  diflferent  preparationa 
of  the  aoil,  and  with  difierent  manures. 

Every  week  two  scholars,  one  of  the  second  and  one  of  the  first  year,  are 
appointed  to  attend  particiilarly  to  the  general  condition  of  the  &rm.  Their 
boamess  is  to  examine  constantly  the  whole  establidiment ;  the  works  that  are 
going  on  in  every  department ;  to  look  after  the  woods  and  the  plantationa ;  the 
gardens ;  the  horses ;  the  fiitting  cattle ;  the  dairy ;  the  sheep-fold ;  the  swine ; 
and  the  hospital ;  and  to  attend  to  the  correspondence,  and  the  visitors.  This 
service  lasts  a  fortnight,  and  there  is  a  ohimge  every  week,  taking  care  alwaya 
that  there  shall  be  one  scholar  of  the  first,  imd  one  of  the  second  year  associate. 
They  attend  to  all  the  labors  on  the  fiurm,  and  to  ail  the  commonioations  between 
the  principal  director  and  inspectors,  and  the  laborers.  In  the  veterinary  or 
hospital  department  of  the  establishment,  they  asaist  the  sorgeon  in  all  his  visits 
and  operations ;  take  notes  of  his  prescriptions ;  make  np  and  attend  to  the 
administration  of  hia  medicinea ;  ana  observe  particularly  the  sanitary  condition 
of  the  stables  and  buildings,  where  the  live  stock,  sick  or  well,  are  kept 

On  Saturday  evening,  each  scholar,  to  whom  this  duty  has  been  assigned, 
makes  to  his  fellow-papils  a  full  verbal  report  of  what  has  been  done.  This 
report  is  transcribed  into  a  journal  designed  for  that  purpose;  and  thus  a 
continued  history  of  the  entire  management  of  the  form  is  kept  up.  The  whole 
sehod  is  divided  into  sections  or  dasiws  of  twelve  each :  six  of  two  and  six  of  one 
year's  standing ;  and  these  sections  are  constantiy  under  the  direction  of  the 
Professor  of  Practical  Agriculture. 

As  the  establishment  at  Grignon  may  be  considered  a  model  agricultural 
establishment,  it  may  be  useftd  to  go  more  into  detail  in  regard  to  the  course  of 
instruction  pursued  here. 

Once  a  week  there  is  an  exercise,  which  embraces  every  thing  relating  to  the 
management  of  the  teams  and  the  implements. 

First,  for  example,  in  the  diflbrent  modea  of  executing  any  work,  and  using  the 
utensils  employed.  The  harness,  the  collar,  the  traces,  and  how  attached,  the 
abaft-horse  or  the  catUe  attached  to  the  load,  and  the  adjustment  of  the  load 
to  their  backs ;  the  yoke,  the  single  yoke,  the  double  yoke ;  the  packHnddle ;  the 
harnessing  of  a  saddle-horse ;  the  team  for  ploughing ;  the  team  for  harrowing  i 
tlie  team  for  drawing  loads ;  the  team  for  wagons,  and  for  carriages  with  all 
their  appurtenances ;  every  one  of  these  matters  is  to  be  practically  understood, 
as  well  aa  the  whole  management  of  the  team  in  action. 

In  ploughing,  the  turning  the  furrow,  its  inclination,  its  breadth  and  depths ; 
the  laying  out  of  fields ;  the  management  of  large  and  small  fields ;  how  to  make 
the  first  farrow,  and  finish  the  last  furrow ;  to  lay  the  land  flat,  to  break  it  up  in 
clods :  to  plough  it  at  a  certain  angle,  to  lay  the  land  in  curved  furrows :  these 
are  all  considered,  and  make  part  of  the  inatmction  given.  Hie  preparation, 
equipment,  and  use  of  every  agricultural  implements-such  as  ploughs,  harrows, 
rollers,  scarifiers,  cultivators,  sowing  machines,  trenching  machines ;  the  practice 
of  sowing,  the  difTeront  modes  of  sowing,  whether  broadcast,  by  dibble,  or  in 
drills ;  the  application  of  manure  both  aa  to  time,  mode,  quantity,  and  preparation, 
and  the  composting  of  manures,  are  matters  of  inquiry  and  practice. 

The  cutting  of  grasses ;  the  making  of  hay,  and  the  construction  of  stacks ;  the 
harvesting  of  grain,  by  the  scythe  or  by  the  sickle  s  appendages  to  the  scythe, 
called  commonly  the  cradle ;  and  the  grinding  of  scythes ;  the  making  of  sheaves, 
and  of  shocks,  or  stacks ;  and  the  louling  and  the  stowing  away  5  grain,  are 
mattera  to  be  understood. 
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A  pnetioil  attentioD  b  reqairdi  to  every  tern  of  Mmoe  on  tlie  fivm;  in  Ae 
eow-hotne ;  the  hone-elablee ;  the  fiutiiig-etalli ;  the  sfaeep-fold ;  the  ityee ;  the 
pouhry-yanl ;  the  threshing-floor;  the  eieroorwy;  and  the  atote-hoiMee  Ibr 
the  produce  of  the  farm  of  every  dereriptioii.  The  dntiea  ib  thb  caae  embraoe 
not  merely  the  obaervatkm  of  how  thcae  thiogp  are  done,  but  the  actual  doing 
of  them  until  an  expertneaa  is  acquired. 

Leaying  the  practical  deparunent  we  oooie  now  to  the  course  of  akodiea  to  be 
ponraed. 

For  admission  into  the  institution  some  prefioBs  education  is  demanded,  and  the 
candidate  ia  sabjected  to  an  eiamination  beftwe  the  principal  and  one  of  the 
professors. 

First,  he  is  required  to  present  an  essay  upon  some  subject  assigned  to  him, 
that  his  knowledge  of  the  French  language  and  grammar  may  be  asoertamed. 

It  is  necessary,  next,  that  he  shoold  be  well  grounded  in  the  foor  great  rules 
of  arithmetic ;  in  fractions,  vulgar  and  decimal ;  in  the  extinction  of  the  roots ;  in 
the  rules  of  proportion  and  progression ;  and  in  the  system  of  measures  adopted  in 
France. 

In  geometry,  he  must  be  wdl  acquainted  with  the  general  principles  of  straight 
lines  and  circles,  and  their  Yarious  combinatiooa ;  and  with  the  general  measure- 
ment of  plane  surfaces. 

In  natural  philosophy,  he  must  undersfcalnd  the  general  properties  of  bodies ;  and 
be  acquainted  with  the  uses  of  the  barometer  and  thermometer. 

Candidates  for  admission  must  bring  with  them  certificates  of  good  character 
and  manners,  and  must  be  at  least  eighteen  years  old.  They  are  rigidly  held  to 
an  attendance  upon  all  the  courses  of  instrootion  at  the  institution ;  ai^  have  leave 
of  absence  only  on  the  application  of  their  parents  or  guardians. 

The  studies  of  the  first  year  are  begun  with  a  course  of  mathematics.  Geome- 
try and  trigonometry  are  made  a  particular  subject  of  attention ;  embracing  the 
study  of  straight  lines,  and  circular  or  curved  lines  on  the  same  {dan ;  the  ad- 
measurement of  surfiioes ;  the  use  of  the  compass ;  the  recording  of  messure- 
ments ;  the  delineation  of  measurements ;  the  surveying  of  open  fields,  of  woods, 
of  marshes,  of  ponds  or  lakes ;  ccxnparison  of  ancient  land  measures  with  those  in 
present  use ;  the  use  of  the  square,  the  chain,  and  the  compass ;  the  elevation 
of  plans;  Uie  construction  of  scales,  and  the  ordinary  divisions  of  landed 
properties. 

The  study  of  various  plans  in  any  form ;  solid  measure ;  conic  sections,  their 
principal  properties,  and  their  practical  application ;  the  theory  and  practice  of 
leveling ;  the  method  of  projections  and  their  application ;  cubic  measure  of 
different  solids,  of  hewn  stones,  of  rough  stones ;  the  measurement  of  loose  or 
broken  stones,  of  sand,  of  lands  excavated,  of  ground  filled  in,  of  stacks,  and 
of  heaps  of  manure ;  the  cubic  measure  of  trees  standing,  and  of  felled  trees, 
of  beams,  and  every  kind  of  carpenter's  work,  of  firewood,  of  walls,  arches,  and 
ditches  or  dikes  •,  the  ascertaining  of  the  capacity  of  oarriagea.  wagons,  carta, 
wheel -barrows,  pails,  trooghs,  barrels  and  casks,  basins  or  ponds,  and  di&rent 
vessels  in  use,  and  of  granaries  and  bams,  and  the  determination  of  the  weights 
of  bodies.  To  all  this  is  added  a  foil  course  of  trigonometry.  They  are  accustomed 
likewise  to  the  familiar  use  of  the  scale,  of  the  square,  of  the  compass,  and  of  the 
compasses  for  delineation,  and  are  often  occupied  in  superficial,  and  in  profile 
drawing. 

Tlie  ncTct  course  of  instruction  embraces  embankments,  the  force  of  earths  and 
liquids,  or  their  pressure,  at  rest  or  in  motion. 

The  materials  employed  in  masoniy ;  their  uses  and  application  in  building — 
embracing  stones,  bricks,  lime,  saod,  mortars,  cements,  plaster;  and  all  the 
various  modes  of  building. 

The  laying  of  walls  for  foundations;  the  erection  of  walls;  the  supports 
requisite  ;  and  the  construction  of  passages,  inck)sures,  and  arches ;  the  difierent 
kinds  of  woods,  their  absolute  and  relative  strength  ;  their  duration,  and  the  modea 
of  preserving  them  ;  every  kind  of  carpenter's  work ;  the  construction  of  floors, 
staircases,  scafibldings,  and  exterior  supports;  the  constructions  of  rods,  in 
timber,  with  thnteh,  rushes,  shingles,  tiles,  slates,  zinc,  or  bitumen ;  the  paring 
of  roads,  the  formation  of  barn -floors,  with  clay  or  composition  of  bituminous  snb- 
stances  which  form  a  hard  and  enduring  surface,  are  suttjects  of  inquiry. 
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KoLt  oomes  instraotion  in  the  Uaokmith's  shop,  in  the  um  of  the  forge,  and 
the  other  implements  of  the  trade ;  and  in  the  vanooa  applioations  of  iron  and 
■te^,  of  oopper,  lead,  and  zinc. 

They  are  instmcted,  likewise,  in  the  mann&otnre  and  ose  of  leather  and  oord- 
aoe }  and  in  the  yarioas  details  of  painting  and  gUoing.  The  prices  or  cost  like- 
wise of  all  these  different  processes,  are,  as  far  as  practicable,  ascertained ;  and  the 
modes  of  estimating  such  work  are  explained. 

The  next  coarse  embraces  the  elements  of  natond  philosophy ;  and  this  inclodea 
chemistry,  geology,  and  mineralogy. 

.  First,  the  general  properties  of  bodies,  their  divisibility,  elasticity,  and  porosity 
or  absorbent  powera  \  and  the  special  influence  of  this  last  circumstance  npon  the 
character  of  an  arable  soiL 

The  following  are  all  subjects  of  study ;  bodies  in  the  mass ;  the  weight  of 
bodies ;  means  of  determining  the  density  of  bodies  and  their  specific  gravity ;  the 
physical  propertiea  of  the  air ;  of  atmoepberio  pressure ;  and  of  the  construction 
and  use  of  the  barometer. 

The  study  of  hydrostatics  ;  the  pressure  of  liquids  in  their  reservoira,  and  against 
dikes  and  embankments ;  hydraulics ;  capillary  attraction ;  the  use  of  siphons  and 
pumps. 

The  study  of  heat  in  all  its  various  phenomena.  Its  effects  npon  solid  and  liquid 
bodies,  and  the  ohanfles  which  it  makes  in  their  condition ;  the  phenomena  of 
fusion,  ebulition,  and  evaporation ;  of  vapon ;  of  the  hygrometer  or  measurer 
of  moisture,  and  the  utility  of  the  instrument ;  the  conducting  powers  of  bodies  | 
of  metals  in  particular ;  of  free  or  radiating  heat ;  application  of  beat  to  furnaces 
or  kilns ;  laws  of  cold  applied  to  bodies ;  power  of  emitting  and  of  absorbing  cold ; 
measure  of  heat ;  means  of  determining  the  mean  temperature  of  any  place ;  in- 
fluence of  heat  and  cold  upon  vegetation  ;  means  of  preserving  certain  vegetables 
from  frost ;  construction  and  use  of  the  thermometer. 

Meteordogy.  Ekplicationof  the  phenomena  of  dew;  of  white  frosts  ^  of  clouds; 
of  rain  ;  of  snow ;  theur  various  influences  upon  harvest,  and  the  whole  subject  of 
climate. 

Study  of  light  Proffress  of  light  in  space ;  laws  of  its  reflection ;  laws  of  its 
refraction ;  action  of  light  upon  vegetation.  The  subject  of  vision.  The  polariza- 
tion of  light ;  the  explicatk>n  of  the  rainbow,  and  other  phenomena  of  light ;  the 
prism. 

Study  of  electricity.  Conducton  of  electricity }  distribution  of  the  electric  fluid 
in  nature ;  power  of  the  electric  rods  or  points  ;  electricity  developed  by  the  con- 
tact of  bodies;  of  galvanic  piles;  their  construction  and  uses.  Atmospheric 
electricity  ;  its  origin  ;  the  formatH>n  of  thunder  clouds ;  action  of  electricity  upon 
yegetation  ;  of  lightning ;  of  thunder  ;  of  hail. 

Chemistry.  Simple  bodies ;  compound  bodies ;  difference  between  combination 
and  mixture ;  atoraical  attraction ;  cohesk>n ;  affinity ;  what  is  intended  by 
chemical  agents.  Explanation  of  the  chemical  nomenclature,  and  of  chemical 
terms. 

The  study  of  simple  bodies.  Of  oxygen  ;  its  proptfties ;  its  action  upon  vegeta- 
tion, and  upon  animal  life.  Nitrogen,  sulphur,  chlorine,  carbon,  hydrogen  ;  their 
action  upon  vegetable  and  animal  substances ;  their  uses  in  veterinary  medicine, 
and  their  influence  upon  vegetation. 

The  study  of  compound  substances.  Chemistry  as  applied  to  air  and  water ; 
their  importance  in  affriculture ;  their  influence  upon  the  action  and  life  of  plants 
and  animals ;  the  acids, — the  sulphuric,  the  nitric,  the  carbonic,  the  chloric  ;  the 
alkalies, — ^lime,  soda,  potassium,  ammonia ;  their  application  in  various  forms.  The 
salts  in  chemistry,  and  their  various  applications  and  uses ;  their  importance  as 
constituent  parts  of  the  soil,  or  as  improvements. 

The  aubject  of  marls  and  of  earths,  and  of  various  substances  deemed  favorable 
to  vegetation.  Under  the  direction  of  the  Professor  of  Chemistry,  the  students 
are  taught  to  make  analyses  of  different  soils  and  marls. 

To  this  is  added  a  course  of  Mineralogy  and  Geology.  This  embraces  the 
general  properties  of  minerals ;  the  physiciU,  chemical,  and  mechanical  character 
of  mineral  substances  the  most  common. 

The  study  of  the  distinctive  properties  and  situation  of  those  mineral  substances 
which  are  most  extended  over  the  globe,  and  which  are  the  most  in  use ;  such, 
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mpetatXIy,  ai  the  carbonate  of  lime ;  comprehending  stonea  lor  building,  for  tibe 
making  of  roada  and  walla,  lime-atonea,  marblei,  nilphate  of  lime,  or  plaster  of 
Paria ;  and  all  the  rariety  of  mineral  aobetancea  ordinarily  foimd,  and  of  nae  in 
agrionltnre  or  the  arta. 

A  ooorae  of  Creole^  foDowa  this,  embracing  all  the  leading  featorea  of  the 
acienoe,  with  a  apecial  referenoe  to  all  aobetancea  or  oonditiona  of  the  aoil  con- 
nected with  agricoltnral  improvement 

In  thia  case,  the  profeaaor  makes  freqnent  excnraiona  with  the  pupils,  that  they 
may  become  familiarly  aoqoainted  with  the  sabjeots  treated  of  in  the  lectures,  and 
see  them  in  their  proper  localities ;  so  that  the  great  troths  of  geological  science 
may  be  illnstrated  by  direct  and  personal  obsenration. 

Next  follows  a  course  of  instruction  in  horticulture,  or  gardening. 

Of  the  aoil ;  the  surfiuse  and  the  sobsoil,  and  practic^  conaiderations  relatiTQ 
to  their  culture  and  products. 

Of  the  climate ;  the  temperature,  the  aspect  and  local  condition  of  the  land 
in  referenoe  to  the  products  cultivated ;  the  amelioration  of  the  soil,  and  the 
aubstauces  to  be  used  for  that  object,  with  the  modes  of  their  application. 

The  various  horticultural  operations,  and  implements  employed  ;  and  manner  in 
which  they  are  to  be  executed.  The  emptoyment  of  water  in  irrigation  ;  modes 
of  inclosing  by  ditches  or  walls ;  walls  for  the  training  of  trees ;  trellises  and  palings ; 
and  of  protections  against  the  wind. 

The  diflferent  modes  of  multiplication ;  sowing,  engrafting  by  cuttings  and  by 
layers,  and  practical  illustrations  of  these  difierent  processes.  The  culture  of  seed- 
bearing  or  grain-producing  plants;  the  chcnce  of  them;  thdr  planting  and 
management ;  the  harvesting  and  preservation  of  the  crops. 

Under  this  head  comes  the  kitchen-garden,  and  the  choice  of  the  best  esculent 
vegetables  for  consumption ;  the  nursery,  and  the  complete  management  of  trees 
from  their  first  planting;  the  fruit-garden,  considered  in  all  its  details ;  and  the 
flower-garden. 

The  general  results  of  gardening;  the  employment  of  hand,  or  spade-labor; 
the  care,  preservation,  and  consumption  of  the  products,  and  their  sale.  The 
gardens  at  Grignon  are  upon  a  scale  suffident  to  supply  all  practical  demonstra- 
tions. 

The  next  division  embraces  the  botanical  garden.  Here  the  whole  science  of 
botany  is  treated  in  its  principles,  and  their  practical  application.  The  study  of 
vegetable  organization,  with  a  full  account  of  the  prevailing  systems  and  nomen- 
clature of  botany,  and  the  classification  of  plants.  Vegetable  physiology,  in  all  its 
branches,  and  vegetable  anatomy  ;  comparison  of  plants  in  their  native  and  culti- 
vated states ;  influence  of  cultivation  in  developing  and  improving  plants ;  the 
propogation  of  plants  in  thdr  natural  condition,  or  by  artificial  means ;  the  subject 
of  rotation,  or  change  of  crops. 

The  practical  application  of  these  botanical  instructions ;  and  especially  in  the 
examination  of  plants  or  vegetables  which  may  be  useful  in  an  economical  view. 

The  garden  of  the  establishment  embraces  what  is  called  a  school  of  trees ; 
a  school  of  plants  for  economical  and  commercial  purposes ;  and  a  school  of  plants 
for  common  use.  These  are  all  carefully  classed  and  distinguished  by  their  proper 
names.  The  pupils  are  accustomed  to  be  led  into  the  gardens  by  the  professor, 
that  his  instructions  may  be  fully  exemplified  and  confirmed. 

The  next  branch  of  science  taught  at  the  school  is  veterinary  surgery  and 
medicine.  This  embraces  a  course  of  anatomy  and  animal  phisiology.  It  com- 
prehends a  full  description  of  all  the  animal  organs ;  and  demonstrations  are  given 
from  subjects,  destroyed  or  obtained  for  that  purpose.  The  functions  of  the 
different  organs  are  likewise  described  :  the  organs  of  digestion,  respiration,  cir- 
culation, and  the  organs  connected  with  the  continuance  of  the  species. 

Every  part  of  the  animal,  external  and  internal,  is  shown,  its  name  given,  its 
uses  explained ;  its  situation  in  relation  to  the  other  organs ;  the  good  points,  the 
faults  or  defects  in  an  animal ;  the  peculiarities  of  different  races  of  animals,  with 
the  modes  of  discriminating  among  them. 

The  choice  of  animals  intended  for  different  services, — as  in  horses  for  example, 
whether  for  the  saddle,  the  race,  the  chase,  the  carriage,  the  road,  the  wagon,  or 
the  plough.  Next,  the  treatment  of  the  diseases  of  animals ;  the  medicines  in 
use ;  their  preparation,  and  the  mode  of  applying  or  employing  them. 
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The  next  anbjeot  of  instruction  embraces  a  complete  system  of  keeping  farm 
acoouniB  and  joamals,  with  the  various  books  and  forms  neoeasary  to  every 
department. 

From  this  the  pupil  proceeds  to  what  is  called  rural  legislation,  embracing  an 
•ooount  of  all  the  laws  which  affect  agricultural  property  or  concerns. 

The  civil  rights  and  duties  of  a  French  citiien,  and  the  constitution  of  France. 

Property,  movable  or  immovable,  or,  as  denominated  with  us,  personal  and 
real ;  of  the  divisions  of  property ;  of  its  use  and  its  obligations. 

Of  commons ;  of  laws  relating  to  forests ;  of  the  rights  of  fishing  in  rivers  ;  and 
of  hunting. 

The  laws  relating  to  rural  police ;  to  public  health  \  to  public  security ;  to  eon- 
tageous  or  epidemic  diseases. 

The  rights  of  passage  of  men  or  aninoals  over  the  land  of  another ;  if  any,  and 
what. 

Of  crimes.  Theft  in  the  fields ;  breaking  or  destruction  of  the  instruments  of 
agriculture ;  throwing  open  indosures ;  destruction  or  removal  of  bounds.  Lay- 
ing waste  the  crops  by  walking  over  them ;  inundation  of  fields  by  the  stoppage 
of  streams,  or  the  erection  of  mills.  Injury  or  breaking  of  public  roads  aud 
bridges.    Poisoning,  killing,  or  wounding  animals. 

The  duties  of  country  magistrates ;  guards  or  justices  of  the  peace.  Of  courts 
of  law. 

Of  contracts,  general  and  specific.  Contracts  of  sale  and  prohibitory  conditions. 
Of  leasee  of  di&rent  sorts.  Of  hiring  labor ;  of  the  obligations  of  masters  and 
servants.    Of  corporations,  and  the  laws  applicable  to  agricultural  associations. 

Of  deeds,  mortgages,  bills  of  exchange,  commissions,  and  powers  of  agency  and 
att^ey ;  insurance  against  fire,  hail,  and  other  hazards.  Of  the  proof  of  obliga- 
tions ;  written  proof;  oral  testimony ;  presumptive  evidence ;  of  oaths.  Of  legal 
proceedings ;  of  the  seizure  of  proper^  real  or  personal,  and  of  bail. 

The  instruction  proceeds  under  various  courses,  and  I  have  so  &r  given  but  a 
limited  account  of  its  comprehensiveneaB,  and  the  variety  of  subjects  which  it 
embraces. 

The  study  of  the  different  kinds  of  soil,  and  of  manures,  with  all  their  applica- 
tions, and  the  improvements  aimed  at,  take  in  a  wide  field.  Under  the  head  of 
soils  there  are  the  argillaceous,  the  calcareous,  the  siliceous,  turf-lands,  heath-lands, 
volcanic  soils,  the  various  sub-soils,  loam,  and  humus. 

Under  the  head  of  manures,  come  the  excrements  of  animals,  all  fcecal  matter, 
poudrette,  urine  ;  tlie  excrements  of  fowls  ^  guano ;  noir  animalisms ;  the  refuse 
of  sugar  refineries ;  the  relics  of  animals ;  oil-cakes ;  the  ref\ise  of  maltings ; 
tanners'-bark  ;  bones,  hair,  and  horn  ;  aquatic  plants  ;  green-dressings. 

The  application  likewise  of  sand,  clay,  marl,  lime,  plaster,  wood-ashes,  turf- 
ashes,  soot,  salt ;  the  waste  of  various  manu&ctures  ;  mud  and  street  dirt. 

The  plants  cultivated  for  bread ;  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  buck-wheat,  millet, 
rice,  and  the  modes  of  cultivating  them. 

For  forage, — potatoes,  beets,  turnips,  ruta-bagas,  carrots,  artichokes,  parsnips, 
beans,  cabbage. 

Lucerne,  lupins,  sainfoin,  common  clover,  trifolium  incamatum,  vetches,  peas, 
lentils,  and  plants  for  natural  meadows  and  for  pasturasre. 

To  these  are  added,  cobra,  rape,  poppy,  mustard  wiiite  and  black,  hemp,  flax, 
cotton,  madder,  saffron,  woad,  hops,  tobacco,  chicory,  teazles. 

The  weeds  prejudicial  to  agriculture,  and  the  insects  which  attack  the  plant 
while  growing,  or  in  the  granary  or  barn. 

The  production  of  milk ;  and,  as  already  said,  the  making  of  butter  and  cheese. 

The  production  of  wool ;  tests  of  its  fineness  ;  classing  of  wools ;  shearing  of 
f heep ;  weight  of  the  fleece ;  washing  of  wool  before  or  after  shearing ;  and  every 
particular  in  reference  to  the  subject 

The  fiitting  of  beef,  mutton,  and  pork.  Choice  of  animals  for  this  purpose  ; 
nutritive  properties  of  different  kinds  of  food  ;  in  what  form  to  be  given  ;  grains 
entire  or  ground  5  roots  cooked  or  raw,  green  or  dry ;  the  value  of  the  pulp  of 
beet-root  alter  the  sugar  is  expressed ;  refuse  of  the  starch  factories ;  of  tne  di»- 
tillery ;  of  the  brewery ;.. fatting  by  pasture  or  in  stalls ;  comparison  of  the  live 
weight  with  that  of  the  animal  when  slaughtered. 

Care  and  management  of  tlie  various  kinds  of  domestio  poultry. 
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Care  aod  management  of  bees,  with  the  construction  of  hives. 

Care  of  silk-worms,  and  their  entire  management 

All  these  studies  are  pursued  in  the  first  year  of  the  course ;  and  the  time  is  au 
arranged  as  to  aflTord  the  diligent  pupil  an  opportunity  of  meeting  his  dnties,  though 
the  period  is  obviously  too  limited  for  the  oourse  prescribed. 

The  second  year  enjoins  the  continuance  and  enlargement  of  these  important 
■tudies :  the  higher  branches  of  mathematics  and  naturaJ  philosophy ;  an  extended 
knowledge  of  chemistry  ;  and  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  mechanics,  when  the 
scholars  with  their  professor  visit  some  of  the  principal  machine-shops  and  factories 
in  Paris,  or  its  environs,  in  order  to  become  practically  acquainted  with  them. 

The  students  are  further  instructed  in  the  construction  of  £u>m-building8  of 
every  description ;  in  irrigation,  in  all  its  forms ;  in  the  drainage  of  lands ;  in  the 
construction  of  roads ;  in  every  thing  relating  to  farm  implements ;  and  in  the 
construction  of  mills  and  presses. 

As  I  have  said,  organic  chemistry  is  largely  pursued  with  the  various  manu&o- 
tures  to  which  it  is  applicable ;  and  animal  physiology  and  comparative  anatomy 
are  very  fully  taught 

These  studies  are  followed  by  a  oourse  of  what  is  called  agricultural  technology. 
This  embraces  the  manufacture,  if  so  it  may  be  called,  of  lime,  of  cement,  of 
bricks ;  the  preparations  of  plaster  ;  the  making  of  coal  by  various  processes;  the 
making  of  starch ;  the  making 'and  purification  of  vegetable  oils;  the  making 
of  wines,  of  vinegar,  of  beer,  of  alcohol,  of  sugar  from  the  beet-root,  including  all 
the  improvements  which  have  been  introduced  into  this  branch  of  manufacture  ; 
and  the  pupils,  under  the  direction  of  the  professor,  are  taken  to  see  the  various 
manu&ctories  of  these  articles,  so  far  as  they  are  accessible  in  the  vicini^. 

The  whole  subject  of  forests,  of  nurseries,  of  fhiit  trees,  ornamental  trees,  trees 
for  fuel,  trees  for  mechanical  purposes,  are  brought  under  the  studeut^s  noftee. 
This  is  a  great  subject  in  France,  where  wood  has  an  extraordinary  value ;  where 
unmense  extents  of  ground  are  devoted  solely  to  the  cultivation  of  trees ;  and 
where  oonaeqnentlv  it  is  moet  desirable  to  understand  the  proper  kinds  of 
wood  to  be  selected  for  the  purpose  in  view ;  the  proper  mode  of  forwarding  the 
growth  of  the  trees ;  and  of  removing  them  without  prejudice  to  their  restoratbn. 
Under  this  head  comes  the  culture  of 

Trees  for  fuel. 

Trees  for  timber. 

Trees  for  house  and  ship  building. 

Trees  for  fruit,  including  all  the  varieties  adapted  to  a  particular  climate. 

Trees  for  their  oily  matter  ;  such  as  olivee. 

Trees  for  their  bark ;  to  be  used  in  tanning,  and  other  purposes. 

Trees  for  their  resinous  properties ;  such  as  pines. 

Osiers  and  willows  for  making  baskets. 

Mulberry-trees  for  the  support  of  silk- worms. 

Next  to  this  comes  the  culture  of  vines,  and  the  establishment  and  care  of  a 
vineyard — a  subject  of  great  importance  in  France. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  the  veterinary  course  of  instruction.  This  embraces 
the  whole  subject  of  the  breeding  and  rearing  of  animals  ;  their  training,  shoeing, 
and  harnessing,  and  entire  management. 

Under  the  head  of  &rm  accounts,  the  establishment  itself  at  Grignon  is  made 
an  example ;  the  accounts  of  which  are  kept  most  accurately  by  some  of  the 
students,  and  open  to  the  inspection  of  all. 

A  journal  of  every  thing  which  is  done  upon  the  farm  is  made  up  every  night ; 
and  these  accounts  are  fairly  transferred  into  a  large-book. 

To  this  is  added,  a  particular  account  of  the  labors  performed,  and  the  occupa- 
tion of  each  workman  on  the  farm. 

Next,  a  cash-book,  embracing  payment  and  sales,  which  are  adjusted  every 
fortnight 

Next,  an  account  with  the  house ;  charging  every  article  supplied  or  con- 
aumed. 

Next,  a  specific  account  of  each  principal  department  of  the  farm ;  such  as  the 
dairy,  with  all  its  expenses  and  returns ;  the  pork-establishment ;  the  granary, 
&Q. ;  which  are  all  balanced  every  month,  so  that  the  exact  condition  of  the  de« 
partment  may  be  known. 
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Ai  the  ttndenta  are  edvanoed,  more  general  and  enlarged  Tiewi  of  the  varkwf 
■abieoti  of  inquiry  are  giyen ;  eoeh  aa, 

The  taking  of  a  fimn,  and  the  ooltiTation  or  management  to  be  adopted. 

The  inflaenoe  of  elimate  and  soil. 

The  eropa  to  be  grown ;  and  the  rotation  of  orc^ 

Agrioultoral  improTemcnts  generally. 

The  devoting  of  hmd  to  pasturage ;  to  dairy  husbandry ;  to  the  rainig  of 
animals ;  to  the  fiitting  of  eattle ;  to  the  growUi  of  wool ;  to  the  prodnotion  of 
grain ;  to  the  raising  <?  pfamta  for  difierent  manufiwturinff  parpoees ;  or  to  suoh  a 
mixed  husbandry  as  may  be  suggested  by  the  partieular  bcality. 

The  use  of  capital  in  agriculture ;  the  mode  of  letting  fiyrms ;  cash  rents ;  rents 
In  kind ;  rents  in  servioe ;  laws  regulating  the  rights  and  obligations  of  real 
estate ;  the  oouTe^ce  of  real  estate ;  with  the  Tarious  forms  of  culture  m  large 
or  in  small  possessions,  or  on  forms  of  a  medium  siie. 

The  above  is  an  imperfect  and  abridged  statement  of  the  subject  matten  of  in- 
struction and  study  at  this  uistitution,  which  may  be  considered  as  a  model 
establishment;  and  a  thorough  eduoatbn  in  the  Tarious  branches  referred  to, 
must  be,  to  any  young  man,  an  important  and  invaluable  acquisition. 

The  question  comes  up,  Will  such  an  edncatk>n  make  men  better  forment  It 
must  be  their  own  foolt  if  it  does  not  There  may  be  some  branches  of  the 
prescribed  course,  which  may.  not  appear  to  have  a  direct  practical  bearing ;  but 
thera  is  not  one  without  its  use ;  if  not  directly,  yet  inairectly  snbserrient  to 
agricultural  improvement;  and  if  not  immediately  applicable  to  practice,  yet 
intimately  connected  with  the  agricultural  professbn,  adapted  to  increase  its 
power,  utility,  and  dignity,  to  devate  and  adorn  it 

President  Hitchcock,  of  Amherst  College,  in  a  Report  to  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Maaaachuaetta  on  Agricultural  Schools,  in  1851,  speaks  of  the 
above  institution  in  commendatory  terms,  and  of  Mr.  Coleman's  descrip 
tk>n  as  sufficiently  accurate  of  the  system  now  pursued  there. 
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Xiuo  if  the  moft  complete  agricoltanl  soliool  in  Europe,  and  extends  ita  niefol- 
MKm  aot  only  throughout,  but  beyond  Wirtemberg.  It  was  eatablished  in  1817, 
by  iJLb  .4(rricaltaral  Society  of  Wirtemberg,  under  the  patronage  of  the  kingj 
who  dovalv)d  a  royal  seat,  with  extensiye  buildings,  to  the  purposes  of  the  institu- 
tion.  Iho  farm  includes  nearly  one  thousand  acres,  exclusively  appropriated  to 
the  suppoit  of  the  school,  or  the  practical  instmctioh  of  the  pupils.  In  1820  the 
school  of  fcTestry  was  united  with  this,  and  the  pupils  now  licilow,  in  part,  the 
sameconrKv, 

The  entire  institution  is  divided  into  two  departraenti,one  of  which  is  intended 
to  give  a  higher  general  and  practical  education  than  the  other.  In  the  higher, 
the  object  is  Ufs  the  acquisition  of  manual  dexterity  in  the  operations  of  agncnl- 
tnre,  than  the  knowledge  required  to  superintend  Uiem ;  while  in  the  lower,  the 
practice  is  the  principal  end.  The  latter  department  ranks  with  the  rural  schools 
of  Switzerland  and  the  agricultural  school  of  Templemoyle,  in  Ireland,  hereafter 
described.  In  tli«  higher  school,  all  the  pupils  are  expected  to  pay  for  their  edu- 
cation. In  the  lower,  natives  of  Wirtemberff  are  admitted  gratis,  if  their  cir- 
cumstances require  it.  Foreignen  may  be  admitted  to  either ;  their  payments 
being,  however,  on  a  much  higher  scale  than  those  of  natives.* 

The  direction  of  the  establishment  is  delegated  by  the  Agricultural  Society  to 
a  director  and  treasurer,  the  former  of  whom  has  the  general  superintendence  of 
all  the  concerns  of  the  mstitution,  while  the  latter  is  responsible  for  its  financial 
state  to  the  society  and  to  the  royal  exchequer.  Hie  director  is  also  an  instructor. 
There  are,  besides,  four  regular  or  ordinary  professors,  and  four  extraordinary 
professon,  besides  an  overseer  and  steward,  for  the  management  of  the  fiirm  and 
domestic  economy.  The  treasurer  has  a  book-keeper  and  an  assistant  in  his 
department 

Pupils  are  admitted  at  seventeen  yeara  of  age,  and  are  expected  to  possess  ele- 
mentary attainments  necessary  to  the  prosecution  of  the  courses  of  the  school. 
Between  1830  and  1836,  one  hundred  and  eighty  natives  and  one  hundred  and 
eighty-two  foreigners  have  been  educated  in  agriculture,  and  one  hundred  and 
forty-seven  natives  and  one  hundred  and  seventy-seven  foreignen  in  forestry, 
making  a  total  of  five  hundred  and  thirty-nme  in  the  institution.  The  number  of 
pupils  in  the  higher  school  in  1836  was  seventy-two.  That  in  the  lower  school 
is  limited  to  twenty-seven. 

The  pupils  of  the  lower  tehooly  in  general,  come  under  obligations  to  remain 
three  years  at  the  institution,  in  consideration  of  which  their  payments  for  instruc- 
tion are  diminished,  in  part,  in  the  second  year,  and  cease  m  the  third.  They 
are  engaged  in  the  operations  of  the  fium,  the  garden,  and  other  parts  of  the  es- 
tablishment, which  will  hereafter  be  enumerated,  under  the  direction  of  the  work- 
men, and  under  the  superintendence  of  the  steward,  their  time  being  so  distribu- 
ted that  they  may  acquire  practice  in  the  various  operations  of  fieumng.  They 
are  also  required  to  attend  certain  of  the  lectures  griyen  to  the  higher  cliunes,  and 
receive  instruction  at  times  when  they  are  not  engaged  in  agricultural  labor. 
They  receive  regular  wages  for  work  done,  for  which  they  are  expected  to  pay 
for  their  maintenance  and  clothing.  Premiums  are  given  to  those  who  display 
great  skill  and  industry.    While  in  the  house,  the  younger  pupils  are  under  the 

*  For  the  yearly  eoarees  at  the  hislier  echool  natives  pay  forty  dollars,  anil  foreigners  one 
haiidred  and  twenty  dollars.  For  instruction  in  forevtry  only,  a  native  pays  iwentv-four 
dollars,  and  a  stranser  seventy-two  dollars.  For  tiie  thres  years'  inatrnctioo  in  the  lower 
sebool,  natives  pay  forty  doUarsL 
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fihnge  of  the  elder  obm,  and  are  under  the  general  mperinlendenoe  of  the  oTer- 
■eer.  The  Mine  saperintendenoe  exiete  in  tho  releotory  and  dormitoriea.  It  eab- 
aerrea  tho  doahle  pnrpoee  of  eoonomy^  and  of  training  the  elder  pupik  in  tha 
management  of  men,  which  ia  one  objeoi  of  their  eduoation.  The  inatitutioQ 
nndertakea  to  find  pboeo  for  thoae  pupik  who  have  given  aatia&otion  while  in  tho 
aohool,  on  their  completing  ita  oounea. 

The  agrieultural  courae  of  the  kigk«r  acAaaf  may  he  aooomnliahcd  in  one  year, 
if  the  preliminary  etudiea  of  the  pupil  have  been  directed  with  a  view  to  hia  en* 
tering,  but  in  general  it  reqnirea  two  veara.  Tb»  aame  period  of  t^-o  yeara 
k  required  ibr  that  of  foreatiy.  £aeh  adiolaatio  year  haa  two  aeeMona,  the  one 
Aroin  the  first  of  November  to  FUm-Sunday,  and  the  other  fnm  two  weeks  after 
Palm-Sunday  to  the  firat  of  October.    The  intermediate  nerioda  are  vaoationa. 

The  branohea  of  apeeial  theoretical  inatruetion  are  aa  followa : 

Plrat :  A^cttttmn,  General  principle*  of  farmlnf  and  hcirtieullure»  inclodlng  the  cnUnre 
oflh^vine.  The  breedtnf  of  eatile.  IS  row  inf  of  wool.  RaWof  ofhoiTft.  Rtarinf  offiillt> 
wornM.  ▲nmofttment  and  direciioo  of  fiu-ma.  £aiimalloa  of  itaa  valua  of  fiurma.  Book* 
keepinr 

S  cund :  Fbrralry.  Encyclopedia  of  Vortntrj.  Bntanv  of  fttreeCt.  ruhure  and  Mperkii- 
tf iidt-iicr  of  fttresta.  Guard  of  ibreala.  Iluntinir.  Tkxalion.  Uaea  of  foreeia.  Tiehnolocf. 
LawM  and  refulaiiona,  acrouou,  and  tc«liDiciU  cerreapondenca  relatinf  to  Ibreata. 

Thirxi :  ilcreaanry  6rumeJu0.  Vrierinary  art.  Agriculture  tccbnolo|Qr,  eepeciallj  the  naa* 
ulNcture  of  beet  suxar,  brawing,  vinegar  making,  and  diatUUng.  TtM  conatruciion  of  roadi 
aiHl  hydraulic  worka. 

Besides  thcae  spedal  hranehea,  the  following  general  ooursea  are  pursued : 

PirM :  7%e  «ValMraf  iStiViwe*.  Geology.  Phyalokify  of  plantiL  Botany,  aa  applied  to  ag> 
ricuiiiire  and  foreetry.  Nalural  hiatory  of  animala  beueficial  or  noxioua  lo  plania  and  traaa. 
Itroerul  chemistry,  and  ita  applicationa  to  agrlcttllura.    Fhyeica  and  meteorology. 

8n*omr  Matkemotw;  TheorvtJcat  and  practical  Geometry.  Slamentsof  trigonemalry. 
Aniiimetic.    Kiementsofalgabra. 

The  institution  posseaaea  the  most  ample  meana  for  the  illuBtration  of  theae 
ctmrsca  in  ita  krm  and  collectiooa.  The  farm  k  divided  into  arable  land,  about 
five  hundred  and  one  acres ;  meadow  land,  twt)  htmdred  and  forty-two  aorea ; 
fields  set  apart  for  experiments,  thirty-three  acrea;  woodland,  thirteen  acrea; 
nursery,  8ixty-se\-en  acrea }  plantation  of  hops,  two  acree :  botanical  garden,  four- 
teen acree ;  grotmd  for  exercising  the  pupik  in  plocighing,  two  acres ;  garden^ 
one  acre ;  the  remainder  eighty -five  acres.  T^tal,  nine  himdred  and  sixty  acres. 
The  arable  land  k  cultivated  according  to  five  difii*rent  rotations  of  crops,  that  the 
pupik  may  have  specimens  of  the  varietiea  of  system.  The  botanical  garden^ 
nuner^',  and  experimental  form,  are  prominent  parts  of  the  establishment.  There 
k  a  knie  stock  of  cattle  of  difterent  kinds,  forvign  and  doDK«tic,  and  of  sheep^ 
that  the  pupils  may  acquire  practical  knowledge  of  the  rektivo  advantages  ef 
difierent  breeds,  tho  mode  of  taking  care  of  the  stock  generally,  and  of  rearing 
them  for  difierent  purpoaca.  nor«.«  are  kept  for  a  riding-school,  as  well  as  for 
the  purposes  of  the  form.  The  institution  has  a  krge  collection  of  agricultural 
implements  in  use  in  Wirtemberg,  and  of  modek  of  the  varieties  of  foreign  and 
new  implementa.  Theae  are  made  in  a  workshq>  attached  to  the  school,  and 
afford  practice  in  the  numufocture  to  the  pupils,  aa  well  as  instruction  by  their 
use  or  inspection,  with  the  expknations  of  the  professors.  The  sale  of  theae  im- 
plements and  modek  ako  contributes  to  the  support  of  the  cstablkhment  There 
are  two  collections  of  seeds  and  grain— one  aa  specimens  for  illustrating  the  leo- 
turee,  the  other  in  quantitica  for  sale.  The  pupUa  learn  tho  mo<ie  of  preserving 
them,  and  useful  seeds  are  distributed  through  the  coimtiy.  There  k  a  coUeo- 
tion  of  soik  of  all  kinds  for  the  lecturers  on  terra-culture  and  the  analysis  of  soik, 
with  sptHMmens  of  the  means  of  amelioration  used  in  difil'rent  cases.  The  colleo- 
tioivs  oif  natural  hktory,  though  amall,  are  interesting,  ih>m  the  precise  adaptation 
of  the  8p«.*cimens  to  the  objects  of  the  school.  Thev  conskt  of  birds,  beasts,  and 
insects,  and  of  plants,  woitds,  and  rocks.  Tlie  woods  are  arranged  in  the  form  of 
a  library,  the  separate  specimens  havinffthe  forms  of  books  given  to  them,  and 
being  covered  in  part  with  the  bark.  The  name  k  inscribed  upun  the  back* 
Cross  and  longitudinal  sections  are  usually  found  in  the  same  book,  forming  the 
covers.  Between  the  covers  is  a  box  containing  the  seeds  and  flowers  oi  the 
tree,  tha  paraattea,  &c.,  and  a  deaoription.    There  k  a  amall  coUecton  cf  phyai- 
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eal  appsratas,  a  libraiy,  and  a  laboratoiy.  Hie  foflowing  teming  and  teelmoloi^- 
cal  establuhroents  are  connected  with  the  sefaool,  and  wmked  by  the  popib,  under 
the  charge  of  the  teaeheri :  namelj,  a  dder-proB  and  apfHUtenanoes ;  a  beet^ 
•agar  mamifiMstory,  a  brewery^  a  dirtfllery,  and  a  vinegar  mannfitotory.  Thoo^ 
I  aaw  better  indJTidnal  ooQeotiona  than  these,  the  whole  aoite  stands  unrivaled, 
as  fiur  as  my  examination  extended. 

Examination  takes  place  every  year,  which  are  obligaiory  upon  those  forestry 
pnpils  who  intend  to  enter  the  service  of  the  government;  strangers  are  not  re- 
quired to  be  examined.  Persons  wishing  to  learn  the  detaib  of  the  institution, 
may  be  received  as  visiton  for  a  period  not  exceeding  a  month,  living  with  the 

Each  pupil  in  the  higher  school  has  his  own  sleeping-room ;  or,  at  most,  two 
room  together.  They  bring  their  supplies  of  clothing,  &c,  at  entrance.  The 
rooms  are  kept  in  order  by  the  servants,  who  receive  a  small  compensation  from 
the  pupQ.  They  take  thetr  dinner  and  supper  m  a  common  hall,  and  order  what 
they  please  for  breakikst  from  the  Stewart's assstant*  This  institution  has  sup- 
ported itself  for  several  years,  which  is  readily  to  be  understood  from  the  scale  of 
its  forming  operations.  The  success  of  the  ftmn  does  not  depend  exclusively  upon 
the  productive  manual  labor  of  the  pnpils.  It  is  analogous  to  the  support  of  a 
fomily  on  a  large  estate,  the  members  of  the  fomily  aidii^j^  in  the  work,  and  con- 
tributing also  in  money  to  their  own  support,  but  the  working  of  the  form  not  de- 
pending entirely  upon  their  manual  exertions. 

*  Ths  dinner  aad  sapper  cost  four  dollars  m  month,  which  is  paid  In  advance  to  tlis 
■teward. 
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III 
ntELANO. 


AniiANOBMBNTs  are  now  made  for  a  systeiuatic  course  of  instruction  in 
the  science  and  practice  of  agriculture  in  Ireland,  in  connection  with  the 
Queen's  Colleges,  and  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education. 

PRorsMORSHip  OP  Agricctlturk  in  thb  Quesn*8  Collvqkb. 

In  each  of  the  Queen's  Colleges  there  is  a  professorship  of  agriculture, 
with  a  model  and  experimental  farm,  and  botanical  garden,  all  the  helps 
and  appliances  of  agricultural  books  and  periodicals,  nnd  a  laboratory 
for  experiments  in  the  scientific  principles  connected  with  this  depart- 
ment 

The  colleges  are  situated  in  different  sections  of  Ireland,  viz. :  at 
Galway,  Cork,  and  Belfast,  and  the  course  of  agricultural  instruction  in 
each,  will  be  modified  to  some  extent  by  the  peculiarities  of  the  country 
in  which  it  is  located.  * 

The  course  of  study  and  of  lectures  extends  through  two  years,  when 
the  student  receives  a  "  Diploma  of  Agriculture."  The  courses  of  lec- 
tures embrace,  in  the  first  year,  natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  natural 
history,  and  the  theory  of  agriculture;  in  the  second  year,  geobgy  and 
mineralogy,  history  and  diseases  of  farm  animals,  land  surveying  and 
the  practice  of  agriculture. 

On  the  model  and  experimental  farm,  and  in  the  botanical  gardens 
adjoining  the  colleges,  and  in  connection  with  them,  the  students  have 
an  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  best  kind  of  farm  ani- 
mals and  machines,  and  with  the  manual  and  mechanical  operations  of 
practical  agriculture,  horticulture  and  arboriculture,  being  accompanied 
in  their  visits  to  see  such  objects  and  processes,  by  their  instructors,  as 
well  as  in  various  excursions  of  natural  history. 

Students  who  attend  the  agricultural  lectures  may  be  matriculated  or 
non-matriculated.  The  ibrroer  pay  $33  each  year  to  the  college ;  the 
latter  pay  $9  for  attendance  upon  any  separate  course  of  leciureit. 
They  also  pay  $3  annually  for  access  to  the  library,  which  is  well  fur- 
nished with  agricultural  publications,  to  which  the  matriculated  students 
have  access  without  charge. 

In  each  of  these  colleges  are  four  scholarships  of  Agriculture,  of  the 
▼alue  of  $97,  two  for  each  year.  Candidates  for  these  undergo  certain 
examinations.  For  the  first  year,  they  must  have  passed  the  matricula- 
tion examination,  viz. :  in  English  grammar  and  composition,  the  first 
four  rules  of  arithmetic  vulgar  and  decimal  fractions,  involution  and 
evolution,  proportion  and  simple  interest,  mensuration,  book-keeping,  and 
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outlines  of  modern  greography.  For  the  second  year,  the  examinaiioiM 
are  in  the  general  principles  of  heat,  chemistry,  mechanics  and  hydio- 
Btalice,  elements  of  botany  and  zoology,  theory  and  composition  of  ma- 
nures, and  feeding  of  farm  animals. 

Candidates  for  the  diplomas  of  agriculture  pay  to  the  college  the  first 
year,  $33 ;  for  the  second,  $31.  If  they  have  scholarships,  they  pay 
only  $20  the  first  year,  and  $18  the  second. 

Agricultural  Department  of  the  Stbtem  of  National  Education. 
The  operations  of  the  Commissionefs  of  National  Educatioo  embrace : 

1.  Model  Farm  at  Glasnevtn,  near  Dublin. 

2.  Model  Agricultural  Schools  under  the  exclusive  management  of 
the  Commissioners. 

.3.  Model  Agricultural  Schools  under  the  management  of  Local 
Patrons. 

4.  Agricultural  Departments  in  Workhouse  Schools. 

The  working  operations  of  several  schools,  and  the  results  of  the  ex- 
perimental model  Hirming  in  connection  with  each,  are  fully  set  forth 
each  year  in  the  report  of  the  Inspector — who  in  1852  was  Dr.  Rirkpat- 
rick.  From  his  report  for  1851,  it  appears  that,  besides  the  Model  Farm 
and  Agricultural  School  at  Glasnevin,  there  were  28  Model  Agricultural 
Schools  and  37  ordinary  A^icultural  Schools.  In  these  schools  there 
were  96  boarders,  and  173  pupils  working  on  the  farms,  and  paid  out  of 
the  produce  of  the  farms—most  of  whom  were  destined  to  be  teachers  in 
National  Schools.     The  Inspector  in  his  Report  remarks : 

The  reports  of  the  condnctora  of  the  several  Agrioultural  Schools  in  which  Id* 
dustrial  Classes  have  ns  yet  been  established  are  most  favorable  as  to  the  utility 
and  efficiency  of  snch  classes,  and  generally  speak  of  the  pupils  composing  them 
as  being  the  most  regular  in  their  attendance  at  school,  and  the  most  pnificient  in 
literary  and  agrioultural  knowledge.  Tlie  establishment  of  an  Industrial  Class  of 
six  pupils  in  every  Agricultural  School  would  be  of  great  advantage  in  carrying 
out  the  difierent  operations  of  the  farm,  and  in  diffusing  more  efiectualiy  the  bene* 
fits  of  the  agricultural  department  of  the  school.  The  labor  of  such  a  class  for  two 
hours  each  day  on  the  farm,  in  performing  the  light  work,  (which  can  be  more 
conveniently  and  economically  done  by  boys  than  by  men,)  would  be  worth  at 
least  £8  per  annum.  Now  assuming  that  of  the  4,704  National  Schools  at  pres- 
ent in  operation  2,000  are  favorably  circumstanced  for  baring  small  school  fanm 
attached  to  them,  which  might  be  principally  cultivated  by  such  classes,  a  sum  of 
£16,000  would  be  annually  added  to  the  national  wealth.  This  would  be  an  im- 
mediate and  tangible  benefit,  but  who  can  estimate  the  value  and  importance  of 
the  thrifty  and  industrious  habits  of  which  the  foundation  might  thus  be  laid 
among  the  future  producera  of  the  wealth  of  the  country.  ^  boy  might  thus, 
without  any  impediment  to  his  literary  edaoation,  earn  nearly  30#.  a  year,  and  if 
his  parents  could  afford  to  invest  this  in  the  purchase  of  a  pig,  a  lamb,  or  a  calf, 
which  might  be  reared  for  his  benefit,  he  paying  for  its  maintenance  with  his 
future  earnings — selling  it  at  the  proper  time — investing  the  proceeds  in  additional 
young  stock,  and  thus  from  year  to  year  gradually  adding  to  his  little  property, 
what  a  valuable  step  this  would  be  towards  improving  the  provident  habits  of  the 
humbler  classes  I  What  an  improvement  on  the  old  and  still  too  general  practice 
of  allowing  young  lads,  whose  laboring  in  this  way  would  be  so  useful,  to  spend 
the  greater  part  of  their  time  before  and  af^er  school  houre  in  idleness  or  mischief. 

I  think  ft>om  the  experience  we  now  have  had  of  the  working  of  the  B3'stem  of 
agricultural  education  in  this  country,  the  practicability  of  combining  agricultural 
with  literary  instmction  in  all  sohoob  fiivorably  circumstanced  for  praotkally  ex- 
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•oqiliiyiBff  the  Mrionltonl  prinoipks  to  be  imoloetodf  cea  not  be  any  longer  qnce- 
tioned.  From  u  the  infuraiaiion  I  oonld  aoqiure  on  th»  subjeut  in  the  ooone  oC 
my  Deraonal  inspeotion,  and  from  the  ftatemenu  of  the  looal  parties  oonnected  with 
the  aifierent  Agricoltunl  Sohoob,  I  find  that  in  ahnoat  eTery  inatanee  the  agrioal- 
tural  inatruotion  doea  not  in  any  way  retard  the  progreaa  of  the  pupils  in  literary 
atodiee.  I  have  heretofore  had  occasion  to  reler  to  the  case  of  the  Larne  School, 
as  aflbrding  a  gratifying  instance  of  the  tmlh  of  thia  statement ;  and  I  have  again 
the  satiafitttion  of  stating  that  its  papik  have  a  second  time  given  public,  and  I  trust 
mtisfaeUny  proof  that  at  the  same  time  they  have  acquired  a  thorough  and  useful 
knowledge  of  agricultural  prinoiplea,  they  have  made  as  much  proficiency  in  lite- 
rary i]£ruotiQn  as  if  it  fiurmed  the  sole  subject  of  their  studies.  Three  of  them 
were  examin^  at  Edinburgh,  in  September  last,  before  the  education  committea 
of  the  General  Assembly  ^  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  several  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  interested  in  the  agricultural  education  of  the  youth  of  that  country,  on 
a  similar  plan  to  that  carried  out  in  connection  with  the  National  Schoob  hen«: 
and  flroro  the  public  and  private  accounta  I  have  received  of  their  anawmring,  I 
think  they  amply  fulfilled  the  object  of  their  miasion  by  affording  a  convincing 
proof  of  the  practicability  of  combining  agricultural  and  literaiy  education  in  com- 
mon schools,  where  tlie  Teachers  are  properly  qualified  to  communicato  auoh,  and 
to  superintend  the  praotica]  operationa  of  a  aoiall  fiurm. 

I  beg  to  direct  attention  to  a  portion  of  the  speech  delivered  by  Sir  John 
M'Neill,  G.C.B.,  who  presided  as  chairman  at  a  public  breakfast  ffiven  to  Mr. 
Donaghy  b^  the  friends  of  agricultural  education,  at  the  conduaion  of  hia  lectnrca 
on  that  subject  Aftor  referring  to  the  necessity  for  and  advantagca  of  agricultu- 
ral education,  and  the  most  suitable  means  of  having  it  generally  carried  out,  he 
thus  proceeds : — *^  I  have  had  occasion  to  viait  the  school  conducted  by  your  guest, 
Mr.  Donaghy,  at  Glasnevin,  in  the  vicinity  of  Dublin,  and  fK>m  the  results  d[  the 
experiments  nude  in  that  institution,  1  should  look  with  the  greatest  hope  and  con- 
fidence  to  the  success  of  any  scheme  that  might  conciliato  public  support  to  enable 
it  to  be  permanent  On  looking  to  the  schemes  of  improvement  which  are  started 
every  day,  I  think  I  aee  a  dispoaitii^  on  the  part  of  those  who  move  them  to  look 
for  too  speedy  results  of  their  own  labor.  Now  1  am  perfectly  satisfied  that  if  we 
are  to  move  in  thia  matter  with  the  prospect  of  conforriug  benefit  on  the  country, 
we  must  be  contented  to  sow  that  oUiers  may  reap.  All  education,  mind  you,  is 
founded  on  that  principle.  He  who  eatablishea  a  school  for  the  education  of  youth 
does  not  expect  to  see  all  those  children,  men.  and  women  grown  up.  lie  doea  not 
expect  to  live  to  aee  the  fruits  of  the  labor  that  he  haa  b«towed  on  them — or  in 
manv  cases  at  least  he  can  not  expect  it  He  ia  satisfied  to  instill  into  the  minds  of 
youlh  those  principles  which  are  to  guide  their  conduct  in  the  manhood  he  wiB 
never  see.  If,  therefore,  we  are  to  move  in  this  matter  let  na  not  deceive  oursdvea. 
We,  at  least  auch  of  ua  as  have  the  anows  of  many  wintera  on  our  heads,  are  not 
to  suppose  that  we  are  to  aee  the  result  of  our  labors.  We  must  be  contented,  if 
we  are  to  do  good,  to  drop  into  the  ground  an  acorn,  which  may,  at  a  distant 
period,  produce  a  tree,  under  whoae  bougha  many  may  hereafter  fiod  shelter  and 
ahade.  If  in  thia  apirit  yon  are  prepared  to  move  in  thia  matter — if,  without  at- 
tempting to  hold  out  the  prospects  of  immediate  resulta,  you  are  prepared  to  es- 
tablish a  national  institution,  which  shall  grow  with  the  growth,  and  strengthen 
with  the  strength,  of  the  nation,  I  am  prepared  to  go  along  with  you  in  the  amount 
of  any  influence  or  means  which  I  possess.  But  if  you  are  merely  going  to  move 
lor  the  sake  of  producing  imimediaie  efiects — if  you  expect  to  see  the  result  of  your 
own  labors — if  you  are  not  prepared  to  take  any  measures  of  which  you  may  not 
aee  the  reault,  I  look  for  no  advantage  fVom  your  labora."  Dr.  Anderson,  the  dia- 
tinguished  chemist  to  the  highland  and  agricultural  society  of  Scotland,  being 
called  upon  to  express  hb  views  on  the  matter,  said — **  He  had  folt,  ever  since  he 
had  come  into  connectioQ  with  the  agrtcultarista  of  Scotland,  that  it  was  essential 
they  ahouki  have  aome  meaaa  of  establishing  a  thorough  and  cfibctual  agricultural 
education.  He  had  thought  of  varioua  plana,  and  hi^  aeen  the  great  difficulty  of 
making  a  commencement ;  but  the  plan  they  were  now  met  to-day  to  discuss  was 
a  most  important  and  practical  one;  as  he  believed  the  pariah  aohook  did  afibrd 
them  the  means  of  carrying  on  thia  branch  of  education  to  a  considerable  extent 
He  oonfeasod  that,  for  hia  own  part,  he  would  like  to  see  the  ayatem  carried  oal 
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even  more  extenmr^y  than  had  been  soggested  at  Ats  mectinff ;  and  that  a 
thoroQgfa  system  sboold  be  introdooed  over  the  whole  of  Scotland.  Tbey  coold 
not  have  a  better  educated  class,  as  regarded  general  knowledge,  than  the  agrieol- 
tanl  classes  of  Scotland :  but,  as  yet,  they  h^  no  means  of  supplying  them  with 
that  pro/esnonoi  education  which  the  present  state  of  agriculture,  a^  the  lapid 
advances  now  making  in  it,  rendered  it  necessary  to  possess."  These  remarka 
dearly  and  hi^ily  express  the  views  that  must  be  entertained  by  mtelligent  prao- 
tical  minds  as  to  the  bene6cial  results  of  a  system  of  education  such  as  t^  admin- 
istered by  the  agricultural  schools,  and  are  admirably  calculated  to  meet  the  ob- 
jections of  those,  who,  because  they  can  not  see  immediate  and  general  ipriprove- 
ment  resulting  from  the  operations  of  the  agricultural  schools,  pronounce  the  sys- 
tem a  iktlure.  Improvement  can  not  in  this  instance  tread  on  the  heels  of  educa- 
tion— the  latter  sows  the  seed  of  which  the  former  will  in  due  time  be  the  fruit ; 
and  as  in  ordinary  cultivation  some  crops  take  only  a  short  time  to  arrive  at  matu- 
rity, while  others  require  a  long  period  in  attain  perfection,  so  from  the  cultivation 
of  the  minds  of  our  young  farmers  and  laborers  many  beneficial  results  are  already 
observable,  but  the  general  harvest  of  improvement  will  be  sbw  in  coming  roun£ 

The  conduct  and  efficiency  of  the  agricultural  teachers  during  the  past  year 
have  been  in  general  most  exemplary  and  satisfiustory.  I  am  enabled  to  speak 
thus  iavorably,  not  only  from  my  own  experience  acquired  at  my  diflerent  visits, 
but  from  the  accounts  I  have  received  from  proprietors  and  others  who  feel  an 
interest  in,  aud  have  closely  watched  their  proceedings.  They  do  not  confine  their 
labors  to  the  superintendence  of  their  schools  and  fivms,  but  not  unfreqnently  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  ^*  Practical  Instructors"  in  their  respective  localities. 

The  results,  in  the  shape  of  pecuniary  profit,  realized  at  the  different  school  fiurms, 
as  shown  in  the  Appendix  to  this  Report,  ^Ufier  materially ;  but  it  must  not  be 
supposed  that  such  resuha  are  an  index  to  the  efficiency  or  non-efiiciency  of  the 
teachers.  Various  circumstances  besides  the  industry  and  ability  of  the  agricultu- 
rist, will  combine  to  affect  the  result  of  his  labors,  and  unless  where  the  cases 
are  equal  in  respect  to  advantages  and  disadvantages,  the  pecuniary  result  of 
the  year's  operations  does  not  i^urd  a  sure  criterion  whereby  to  judge  of  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  the  system  by  which  they  were  produoed,  although  they  can 
be  useful  in  many  other  ways,  such  as  showing  the  results  obtained  in  difier- 
ent  localities,  and  under  different  systems  of  management,  and  by  comparing  the 
results  of  any  year  with  those  of  the  preceding,  the  progress  or  retrogression  in  m- 
dijoidual  cases  may  be  ascertained.  It  may  be  observed,  and  perhaps  unfavorably 
commented  on  by  those  unacquainted  with  all  the  circumstances,  that  in  some  of 
the  schools,  especially  those  under  the  immediate  management  of  the  Commission- 
ers, there  has  been  a  Iom  in  the  agricultural  department ;  but  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  most  of  these  schoob  are  but  very  recently  established — that  in  almost 
every  case  the  frirms  connected  with  them  were  in  a  most  wretchedly  exhausted 
condition — that  most  of  the  energies  of  the  agriculturists  are  directed  to  the  efiect- 
ing  of  the  preliminary  and  indispensable  improvements,  and  to  bringing  them  under 
suitable  and  regular  rotations  of  cropping ;  and  until  these  preliminary  measures 
are  completed,  and  the  farms  in  worlung  order,  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect 
profitable  pecuniary  results. 

The  following  extract,  taken  from  a  recently  published  and  highly  interesting 
pamphlet,  bears  so  strikingly  and  prominently  on  this  peculiar  point,  that  I  can  not 
refrain  from  giving  it  insertion  here : — "  When  any  one  acquainted  with  the  mal- 
tifarious  risks  which  surround  the  farming  business,  takes  a  lease  of  land,  he  does 
not  look  for  profit  for  several  years,  unless  it  happens  to  have  been  previously  put 
in  good  condition ;  on  the  contrary,  he  calcalates  on  having  a  heavy  expenditure 
and  little  income  for  a  considerable  time.  When  a  farm  has  for  a  number  of  years 
been  starved  and  badly  managed,  to  look  at  it,  the  theorist  might  conclude  that  it 
would  not  take  much  to  put  it  in  the  same  state  as  those  richly  cultivated  fields  ad- 
joining. But  than  this  there  is  not  a  more  common  mistake ;  and  when  landkirds 
are  of  opinion  that  farmers  can  give  as  much  rent  for  a  wasted  farm,  as  they  may 
seem  inclined  to  offer  for  another,  which  perchance  is  in  better  condition,  they  are 
not  looking  at  the  matter  in  a  proper  light  In  many  cases,  to  put  the  individual 
who  has  become  tenant  of  a '  run-out'  form  in  an  equal  position  with  his  more  for- 
tunate neighbor,  who  haa  got  land  exactly  of  a  similar  nature,  at  a  rent  nothing 
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higher,  hot  whibh  happens  to  be  lev  eeverely  eoofiirged,  eereral  hnndred  ponndi 
would  be  required ;  for,  in  improving  an  impoverished  fivm,  large  sums  of  money 
will  be  expended  without  making  any  striking  change  in  its  appearance,  or  without 
immediately  yielding  a  profit  to  the  improver. — Marton^9  Rich  Farming, 

Model  FfKM  and  AoaicuLTUKAL  School  at  Glasnkvin. 

The  Agricultaral  Department  of  the  Commissioners  of  National  Edu- 
cation at  Glasnevin,  consists  of  a  Model  Farm  of  128  acres,  with  appro- 
priate buildings,  a  Model  Kitchen  Garden,  and  Nursery  of  fruit  and  for- 
est trees,  shrubs,  &c.,  and  an  Industrial  School  The  pupils  are 
selected  by  the  Commissioners  from  the  most  talented  and  deserving 
young  men  in  the  various  agricultural  schools  in  different  parts  of  Ire- 
land ;  and  the  number  for  the  present  is  limited  to  fifly. 

The  success  of  this  great  establishment  in  gradually  diffusing  over 
Ireland  a  knowledge  of  better  methods  of  farming  and  gardening,  is  fully 
attested  in  the  extracts  which  follow. 

President  Hitchcock  in  a  "  Report  concerning  an  Agricultural  School" 
to  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  remarks: 

"  This  institution  was  established  in  1838,  and  its  grand  object  is  to  train  up 
teachers  for  other  schools,  several  hundreds  of  whom  have  already  been  sent  out, 
and  are  spreading  the  knowledge  here  gained  in  other  parts  of  Ireland.  The  pres- 
ent number  of  pupils  is  about  fiily  ;  but  buildings  are  now  in  course  of  erection  for 
one  hundred.  The  pupils  receive  literary  as  well  as  agricultural  instruction.  The 
principal  lectures  are  on  practical  as  well  as  theoretic  agriculture.  The  mornings 
as  well  as  the  evenings  are  devoted  to  study,  but  a  large  part  of  the  day  to  labor. 
Most  of  the  pupils,  I  should  think,  are  above  twenty  years  of  age.  It  was  vacation 
when  I  visited,  yet  some  thirty  or  forty  had  remained  to  work  on  the  farm,  and  I 
very  thankfully  accepted  an  invitation  to  listen  loan  examination  of  the  young  men 
in  the  studies  they  had  been  taught.  More  than  twenty  cheerfully  came  in  from 
the  field,  and  without  changing  their  dress,  passed  a  very  creditable  examination 
upon  the  various  principles  of  practical  and  theoretical  agriculture,  in  connection 
with  its  associated  sciences.  I  am  sure  that  they  can  not  carry  abroad  such  prin- 
ciples as  they  here  presented  without  doing  immense  benefit  to  impoverished 
Ireland. 

On  the  &rm  the  principles  taught  in  the  school  are  practically  Hlnstrated.  I 
walked  over  the  fields,  and  have  never,  in  any  country,  seen  crops  as  fine,  taken 
as  a  whole,  of  wheat,  oats,  beans,  flax,  and  potatoes.'  The  oats  would  probably 
3rield  eighty  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  the  potatoes  bid  &ir  to  produce  seven  hun- 
dred bushels,  the  disease  having  not  then  shown  itself.  The  pupib  have  access  to 
a  good  agricultural  library,  bat  I  saw  no  collections  in  Natural  History,  nor  in  any 
other  department,  indeed.  The  place,  however,  being  only  three  miles  fh>m 
Dublin,  the  pupils  can  resort  thither  for  instruction  in  Natural  History,  and  the 
inspection  of  specimens.  There  is  a  museum  of  economic  geology  there,  which 
will,  ere  long,  afibrd  great  facilities  to  pupils.  If  they  can  succeed  in  extending  the 
skill  and  productiveness  exhibited  in  this  Model  Farm,  throughout  Ireland,  I  am 
confident  we  should  bear  no  more  of  her  population  as  starving." 

Mr.  Donaghy,  in  his  Report  on  the  Glasnevin  Farm  in  1852.  makes 
the  following  judicious  remarks  on  the  educational  workings  of  this 
establishment 

So  for  as  the  numbers  in  attendance  at  the  establishment  may  be  considered  as 
indicative  of  its  continued  prosperity,  nothing,  nnder  the  circumstances,  can  be 
more  satisfactory ;  and  coupling  with  this  the  very  favorable  testimony  left  on 
record  regarding  it  by  the  numerous  visitors  who  have  inspected  its  operations 
throughout  the  year,  we  have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  that  its  usefulness  L«i 
beooming  gradually  more  developed,  and  its  agency,  in  effecting  an  improvement 
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in  our  preaent  agrieoltiinil  manageinent,  better  appreciBted  by  all  wbo  take  an  in- 
terest in  the  real  weliare  of  the  oountry. 

Viewing  the  eetabUshment,  then,  ae  an  engine  whereby  eitenaive  knowledge  oil 
improved  agrioultural  practice  is  organized  and  diweoiinated  throngboat  the  diffisr- 
ent  parts  of  the  coontry — more  partioolarly  amongst  those  olaaees  of  the  commu- 
nity whose  circumatanoes  debar  them  fh>m  aoqniring  snoh  information  otherwise — 
it  recommends  itself  to  the  couitenanoe  and  support  of  every  true  friend  of  Ireland, 
as  an  institution  by  means  of  which  the  amelioration  of  the  difierent  classes  of  the 
people,  who  come  within  the  sphere  of  its  influence,  can  be,  so  iar  as  other  exter- 
nal circumstances  permit,  ultimately  efiected.  Thia  it  is  capable  of  aeoomplishing, 
and  that,  too,  ^*  without  money  and  without  price,''  on  the  part,  at  least,  of  the  re- 
cipients of  itB  bene6tB. 

I  need  scarcely  say  that  it  would  afford  me,  as  I  doubt  not  it  would  you,  much 
gratification  were  I  able  to  state  that  the  Glasnevin  Model  Fann  establishment  is  a 
self-supporting  mstitotioa.  But  this  it  neither  is,  nor  can  be,  under  existing  cir- 
corostances.  And  it  is  very  problematical,  indeed,  whether  or  not,  if  it  were  such, 
it  would  be  capable  of  accomplishing  even  a  tithe  of  the  good  which  it  is  at  present 
effecting.  Common  sense  will  point  out  to  any  man  fit  to  exercise  a  sound  judg- 
ment, that  no  agricultural  educational  establishment  in  the  world,  having  a  mnited 
quantity  of  land  attached  to  it,  would  be  able,  ftotn  the  sale  of  its  produce,  to  board, 
lodge,  educate,  wash  for,  pay  the  traveling  expenses  of,  tiSatd  1#.  6d.  per  week,  to 
an  indefinite  number  of  free  pupils,  and,  at  the  same  time,  return  a  profit  to  the 
manager.  In  any  self-supporting  institution,  a  certain  ratio  must  exist  between  the 
number  of  pupils  boarded  free  of  expense,  and  the  extent  and  quality  of  the  land 
cultivated ;  else  no  result  in  the  shape  of  a  money  profit  can  be  realized,  as  may 
easily  be  perceived  by  conceiving  that  there  may  be  a  larger  number  of  pupils  in 
attendance — ^os  in  our  own  case — than  the  entire  produce  of  the  farm  would  be 
capable  of  maintaining.  But  though  a  money  profit  is  desirable,  if  it  can  at  all  be 
produced,  I  would  ask,  is  a  money  profit,  in  reference  to  the  affiurs  of  an  instita- 
tion  such  as  this,  the  proper  test  whereby  to  judge  of  its  utility  and  efficiency} 
Most  decidedly  it  is  not  The  amount  of  good  effected  by  the  operations  of  a 
public  ioBlitutioD,  constitutes,  for  the  most  part,  the  sole  and  only  element  of  profit 
derivable  from  the  expenditure  attendant  upon  its  management.  Does  the  state 
expect  a  direct  money  profit  from  the  expenditure  of  the  funds  set  apart  for  the 
support  of  the  Queen's  Colleges  ?  No ;  but  from  the  application  of  those  funds  a 
more  importiint  result  is  expected — ^the  education  of  all  who  can  conscientiously 
avail  themselves  of  the  privileges  thus  afforded  to  them.  Further,  do  the  Com- 
missioners of  education  contemplate  that  a  money  profit  should  emanate  from  the 
outlay  consequent  upon  the  efficient  working  of  the  Marlborough  street  schools  ? 
Ko:  the  object  in  view  in  this,  as  in  the  other  case,  is  identic^ly  the  same— the 
conferring  of  a  great  boon  upon  the  lower  ranks  of  the  people,  in  the  form  of  a 
good,  useful,  and  liberal  education.  Well,  in  what  does  the  Glasnevin  .Model 
Farm  establishment  difl^r  from  the  cases  just  adduced  7  Is  it  not  also  an  educa- 
tional establishment,  giving  valuable  gratuitous  instruction  to  the  sons  of  the  small 
fiirmers,  not  only  in  the  science  and  practice  of  husbandry,  but  also  in  general 
literary  knowledge — matters  of  vital  importance  to  the  country,  and  of  course  at- 
tended with  extra  expense  as  compared  with  an  ordinary  agricultural  establish- 
ment ?  The  objects  in  view  in  each  case,  therefore,  are  precisely  similar— the 
affording  of  extensive  gratuitous  advantages  to  promote  the  educational  and  social 
interests  of  Ireland  out  of  the  funds  of  the  State — objects  which  the  Glasnevin 
Model  Farm  establishment  have  promoted,  is  promoting,  and,  I  should  hope,  will 
promote.  A  money  profit  therefore,  is  not  the  proper  criterion  whereby  to  judge 
of  its  usefulness.     If  so,  such  should  also  be  the  case  in  reference  to  the  others. 

But  whilst  the  Glasnevin  Model  Farm  establishment,  with  its  128  acres  attached, 
is  admirably  calculated,  from  its  proximity  to  the  city  of  Dublin,  for  afibrdini;  to 
the  Commissioners  of  education  the  greatest  possible  facility  for  carrying  out  their 
views  extensively,  as  regards  the  dissemination  of  agricultural  knowledge,  the  high 
rent  which  they  have  been  obliged  to  pay  for  the  land  (JE5  per  statute  acre  for  one 
part  of  it,  and  4  guineas  per  acre  for  the  other,)  in  consequence,  amongst  other 
matters,  of  the  enjoyment  of  this  advantage ;  the  outlay  for  permanent  improve- 
ments required  to  be  effected ;  the  high  charge  for  implements  and  repairs  in  the 
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iMdHj;  tlMaimmiit<ir<Nrtltjlbrtolloe«,aiidoAcrtum;  aBdtheeiali 
ant  opon  the  purohaae  aod  keeping  in  proper  repair  the  dtfiereat  aeli  of  inpla- 
menti  Ibr  to  many  papib,  place  it  almost  beyoad  the  power  of  haoMB  aieitiony 
ander  exietiag  prioea,  to  ^>ir  a  favorable  halanoe  aheet 

Bat  is  the  fiMt  to  be  altogether  overlooked  in  forming  an  estimate  of  the  resolti 
of  the  working  of  this  ettabUdunent,  that  the  GommimMtters  of  cdoeaUon  are  able 
from  their  arrangenientt,  as  regards  the  kMsality  of  the  flvm,  not  only  to  trsin  a 
elasi  of  agnooltnral  popib— ^  present  50  immediately  upon  it,  bat  also  to  take 
advantsge  of  the  serrioes  of  their  agnoulturist  in  delivering  two  ooarses  of  agrioal- 
taral  leotares  in  the  vear  to  about  200  of  their  aehoolroaatera  when  they  are  in 
trsinia^  at  their  Model  Sehook  in  Dublin  t  And  still  further  to  eohuice  the  value 
of  the  mformation  which  these  men  thus  receive  in  the  )eetore>room,  they  are 
oalled  upon  by  the  board  to  viett  the  Model  Fann  once  in  the  week,  where  an  ex- 
planation ia  fliven  to  then  of  the  ooarses  of  cropping  folbwed,  the  mode  of  per* 
larminff  the  difierent  fiMming  operationa,  and,  in  short,  of  the  entire  management 
pursued.  Gould  these  advaatwes  be  obtained  if  their  principal  agneultural  de> 
partment  was  situated  at  a  aonaderable  distance  from  their  literary  training  depart- 
ment, without  incurring  muoh  BMre  trouble  and  ezpenditare  than  at  prcaentt 
The  truth  is,  by  this  veiyamagemenW-the  proximity  of  the  agricultanlestabiiBh- 
ment  to  the  literaiy  training  department— the  OommisBioners  of  education  hav<a 
been  able  to  take  the  lead  of  all  the  educsftkNial  iiHtitationa  in  Great  Britain  aa 
regards  the  dissenunatmi  of  agricultural  inlbrmaliott.  Why  hia  Scotfamd  besa 
heretofore  unable  to  cany  out  agricaltaral  edaoatmi  in  connection  with  her  pres- 
ent existing  aohool  i^stem,  notwithstanding  an  expresaed  desira  on  the  part  of 
aome  of  hw  most  enlightened  men  to  effect  this  objectt  Simply,  because  she  hia 
BO  centrsi  agricohnrul  training  department  in  conneotk»  with  one  or  other  of  her 
normal  seminaries,  at  which  bier  teachers  cuuld  acquire,  ui  addition  to  their  other 
branches  of  education,  a  knowledge  of  agricultural  science  and  practice.  I  would 
respcotftJly  submit,  therefire,  t^  in  Sirming  an  estimate  of  our  transactions, 
throoghont  the  year,  the  real  and  substantial  advantagea  derived  by  the  country 
from  the  working  of  the  establishment  should  receive  due  consideration. 

The  following  notice  of  the  Model  Farm  at  Glasnevin,  where  tiie 
Normal  pupila  are  required  to  take  practioal  leeaona  in  agriculture,  ia 
taken  from  Coknan'a  "  European  A^riadiure  and  Rural  Economy  J* 

*'  It  Is  consldeicd  (by  the  Commissionen  of  Natioaai  Edocatkm)  and  with 
good  reason,  that  the  great  want,  among  the  people,  is  a  want  of  knowledge  ia 
applying  and  using  the  means  of  subsistence  within  their  reach ;  that  there  is  no 
indisposition  on  their  part  to  labor;  that  there  is  as  yet  an  ample  extent  of  on- 
cnUivated  land  capable  of  being  redeemed  and  rendered  productive ;  and  that  a 
principal  source  of  the  wretchedness,  and  want,  and  starration,  which  prevail 
hk  some  parts  of  this  country,  often  to  a  feaHbl  extent,  is  attributable  to  the 
gross  ignorance  of  the  laboring  classes  of  the  best  modes  of  agriculture  and  o( 
raral  economy.  With  this  conviction  upon  their  minds,  the  commissioners 
have  determined  to  connect  with  all  their  raral  schools  a  course  of  teaching  in 
scientific  and  practical  agriculture,  communicating  a  knowledge  of  the  simple 
elements  of  agricultural  chemisinr;  of  the  best  modes  and  operations  of  hus- 
bandry which  have  been  adopted  in  any  country ;  of  the  nature,  and  character, 
and  uses,  of  the  vegeubles  and  plants  necessary  or  useful  to  man  or  beast ;  of 
the  improved  kinds  of  live  stock,  and  of  the  constraction  and  use  of  the  most 
Improved  and  most  approved  farming  implemoits  and  machinery.  With  these 
views,  it  is  their  intention  to  train  their  schoolmasters,  and  to  send  out  such 
men  as  are  apt  and  qualified  to  teach  these  most  nsefbl  branches.  For  this 
purpose  the  government  have  esublished  this  model  fiirm,  which  was  begun  ia 
183a  and  which  has  already,  in  a  greater  or  less  measure,  <iualified  and  aent 
out  seven  hnndrNl  teachers.  Tomr  mind  it  seems  destined  to  center  the  most 
important  benefits  upon  Ireland,  and  I  may  add  upon  the  wortd ;  for  so  it  ha^ 
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pens  ander  the  beDignaot  arrBDg|iment8  of  the  Diiine  Providence,  the  benefits 
of  every  good  meafiare  or  effort  for  the  improvement  of  mankind  proceed,  by  a 
sort  of  reduplication,  to  an  onlimited  extent;  these  teachers  shall  mstnict  their 
pupils,  and  these  pupils  become  in  their  turn  the  teachers  of  others ;  and  the 
good  seed,  thus  sown  and  widely  scattered,  go  on  ]pelding  its  constantly-increas- 
ing products,  to  an  extent  which  no  human  imagination  can  measure.  Three 
thousand  schoolmasters  are  at  this  moment  demanded  for  Ireland,  and  the  gov- 
ernment are  determined  to  supply  them.  Happy  is  it  for  a  country,  and  honor- 
able to  human  nature,  when,  instead  of  schemes  of  avarice,  and  dreams  ot 
ambition,  and  visions  of  conquest,  at  the  dreadful  expense  of  the  comfort,  and 
liberty,  and  lives,  of  the  powerless  and  unprotected,  tne  attention  of  those  who 
hold  the  destinies  of  their  fellow-beings  in  their  hands  is  turned  to  their  im- 
provement, their  elevation,  their  comfort,  and  their  substantial  welfare. 

The  Model  Farm  and  Agricultural  School  is  at  a  place  called  Glasnevin. 
about  three  miles  from  Dublin,  on  a  good  soil.  The  situation  is  elevated  ana 
salubrious,  embracing  a  wide  extent  of  prospect  of  sea  and  land,  of  plain  and 
mountain,  of  city  and  country,  combining  tne  busy  haunts  of  men,  and  the 
highest  improvements  of  art  and  science,  with  what  is  most  picturesque  and 
charming  in  rural  scenery,  presenting  itself  in  its  bold  mountains  and  deep 
glens,  in  its  beautiful  plantations,  its  cultivated  fields,  and  its  wide  and  jitter- 
ing expanse  of  ocean.  The  scenery  in  the  neighborhood  of  Dublin,  with  its 
fertile  valleys,  and  the  mountains  of  Wicklow,  of  singularly  grand  and  beautiful 
formation,  bounding  the  prospect  for  a  considerable  extent,  is  among  the  richest 
which  the  eye  can  cake  in ;  and  at  the  going  down  of  the  sim  in  a  fine  summer 
evening,  when  the  lon^  ridge  of  the  mountains  seemed  bordered  with  a  fringe 
of  golden  fire,  it  earned  my  imagination  back,  with  an  emotion  which  those 
only  who  feel  it  can  understand,  to  the  most  beautiful  and  picturesque  parts  of 
Vermont,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Lake  Champlain.  I  have  a  strong  convictioa 
of  the  powerful  and  beneficial  influence  of  fifne  natural  scenery,  where  there  is 
a  due  measure  of  the  endowment  of  ideality,  upon  the  intellectual  and  moral 
character ;  and  I  would,  if  possible,  surround  a  place  of  education  with  those 
objects  in  nature  best  suited  to  elevate  and  enlarge  the  mind,  and  stir  the  soul 
of  man  from  its  lowest  depths.  It  is  at  the  shrine  of  nature,  in  the  temple  pil- 
lared by  the  loAy  mountains,  and  whose  glowing  arches  are  resplendent  with 
inextinguishable  fires,  that  the  hunian  heart  is  most  profoundly  impressed  with 
the  unutterable  grandeur  of  the  great  object  of  worship.  It  is  in  fields  radiant 
with  their  golden  harvests,  and  every  where  offering,  in  their  rich  fruits  and 
products,  an  unstinted  compensation  to  human  toil,  and  the  most  liberal  provi- 
sions for  human  subsistence  and  comfort,  and  in  pastures  and  groves  animated 
with  the  expressive  tokens  of  enjoyment,  and  vocal  with  the  grateful  hymns  of 
ecstacv,  among  the  animal  creation,  that  man  gathers  up  those  evidences  of 
the  faithful,  unceasing,  and  unbounded  goodness  of  the  Divine  Providence, 
which  most  deeply  touch,  and  oilen  overwhelm  the  heart.  The  Model  Farm, 
and  School,  at  ulasnevin,  has  connected  with  it  fifly-two  English  acres  of  land, 
the  whole  of  which,  with  the  exception  of  an  acre  occupied  by  the  farm  build- 
ings, is  under  cultivation,  and  a  perfect  system  of  rotation  of  crops.  The  mas- 
ter of  the  school  pays  for  this  land  a  rent  of  five  pounds  per  acre,  and  taxes  and 
expenses  carry  tne  rent  to  eight  pounds  per  acre.  Twelve  poor  boys,  or  lads, 
live  constantl V  with  him,  for  whose  education  and  board,  besides  their  labor, 
he  receives  eight  shillings  sterling  per  week.  They  work,  as  well  as  I  could 
understand^bout  six  hours  a  day,  and  devote  the  rest  of  the  time  to  study,  or 
learning.  The  course  of  studies  is  not  extensive,  but  embraces  the  most  com- 
mon and  useful  branches  of  education,  such  as  arithmetic,  geographv,  natural 
philosophy,  and  agriculture,  in  all  its  scientific  and  practical  details.  They 
nave  an  vagricultural  examination,  or  lecture,  every  day.  I  had  the  gratificji- 
tion  of  listening  to  an  examination  of  fourteen  of  these  young  men,  brought  out 
of  the  field  from  their  labor;  and  cheerfully  admit  that  it  was  eminently  suc- 
cessful, and  in  the  highest  degree  creditable  both  to  master  and  pupil.  Besides 
these  youn«:  men,  who  live  on  the  farm,  the  voimg  men  in  Dublin,  at  the  Nor- 
mal school,  who  are  preparing  themselves  lor  teachers  of  the  national  schools, 
are  required  to  attend  at  the  farm  and  assist  in  its  labors  a  portion  of  the  time, 
that  they  may  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  scientific  and  practical  agri- 
culture in  all  its  branches,  and  be  able  to  teach  it;  the  government  being  deter- 
mined that  it  shall  form  an  indispensable  part  of  the  school  instruction  through- 
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ont  Um  island.  The  great  objects,  then,  of  the  esuUishmeiit,  are  to  mialij^ 
these  youDg  men  for  teachers  oy  a  thoroo^  and  practical  education  m  the 
scieoce,  so  far  as  it  has  reached  ihat  character,  and  in  the  most  improved 
methods  and  operations  of  agricuUnre.  Bes^ides  this,  it  is  intended  to  lumish 
an  opportuniij  to  the  sons  of  men  of  wealth,  vho  may  be  placed  here  as  nnpils, 
to  acquire  a  practical  knovledse  of.  and  a  familiar  insignt  into,  all  the  oetails 
of  fanning.  This  must  prove  01  the  hi^^iest  importance  to  them  in  the  manage- 
ment of  their  own  estates.** 

LIST  OF  LECTCTRCS  AT  QUlSNSTIlt. 

I.  The  rudiments  of  agricaUnral  chemistryi  geoloej,  mineralogj,  botany,  and 
Tesetable  physiologr,  so  far  as  they  hare  a  practicaTapplication  to  agiicultnre. 

3.  The  nature  and  improvement  of  soils. 

3.  The  nature,  properties,  and  application  of  the  sereral  manures. 

4.  The  effects  of  heat,  light,  and  vater  on  soils>  manures,  animal  and  reget- 
able  life. 

5.  The  nature,  situation,  and  properties  of  farms  in  general. 

6.  The  proper  division  of  farms,  with  the  crops  saiuble,  according  to  soil  and 
situation. 

7.  The  situation  and  construction  of  farm  buildings. 

8.  Rotations  of  crops,  fencing  and  draining,  according  to  the  most  approred 
principles, 

9.  The  scientific  principles  of  ploughing,  and  the  general  constnietion  and 
use  of  farm  impleraeuts. 

10.  The  culuration  of  green  and  grain  erops,  proper  quantity  of  seeds,  and 
best  mode  of  culture. 

II.  Harmaking  and  harresting. 

1^  Animal  physiology  and  Teterinarr  praetiee,  and  general  management  of 
horses. 

13,  Cattle,  their  seTerml  breeds,  management,  diseases,  and  modes  of  core; 
nlso  of  sheep  and  swine. 

14.  Horse>feeding  and  ihttoaing  of  cattle,  with  the  improved  modes  of  dairy 
management. 

I&  Pnetical  gardening,  under  the  diieetion  of  Mr.  Campbell, 

The  results  of  this  course  of  training  with  the  tenchera,  are  best  seen 
in  the  following  notice  of  the  National  School,  at  Lame,— an  ordinary 
school  in  which  agrkultural  chemistiy  and  practical  agricoltare  are  pro- 
vided ibr  in  the  coarse  of  study. 

"This  is  not,  properly  speaking,  an  affricultoral  school,  but  a  national 
school,  where  the  common  branches  of  Mocatlon  are  taught;  and  there  is 
connected  with  it  a  department  or  class  of  agricnlniral  study,  and  a  small  piece 
of  land,  which  the  boys  cultivate,  and  on  which,  in  the  way  of  experimenu  the 
principles  of  agricnUure,  and  its  general  practice,  are,  within  a  very  limited  ex- 
tent, illustrated  and  tested.  The  examination  was  eminentlv  successful,  and 
crediuble  alike  to  the  teacher  and  the  pupils.  It  was  from  this  establishment 
that  a  detachment  of  five  pupils  was  sent  for  examination  to  the  great  meeting 
of  the  Agricultural  Society  01  Scotland  the  last  autumn,  where  their  attainments 
created  a  great  sensation,  and  produced  an  impression,  on  the  subject  of  the  im< 
portance  of  agricultural  education,  which  is  likely  to  lead  to  the  adoption  of 
some  universal  system  on  the  subiecL 

I  shall  transcnbe  the  account  given  of  the  occasion :  •  Five  boys  fhan  the 
8ch(K>l  at  Larne  were  introduced  to  the  meeting,  headed  by  their  teacheV.  They 
seemed  to  belong  to  the  better  class  of  peasantry,  being  clad  in  homely  garbs ; 
and  they  appeared  to  be  from  twelve  to  fifteen  years  of  age.  They  were  exam- 
ined, in  the  first  instance,  bv  the  inspector  of  schools,  in  grammar,  geography, 
and  arithmetic ;  and  scarcely  a  single  question  did  they  fhil  to  answer  correctly. 
They  were  then  examined,  bv  an  agricultural  professor,  in  the  scientine 
branches,  and  bv  two  practical  )hrmers  in  the  practical  departments  of  agrieal* 
tare.  Their  acquaintance  with  these  was  alike  delishtful  and  astonishing* 
They  detailed  the  chemical  constitution  of  the  soil  and  the  efiect  of  mannies, 
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the  land  best  fitted  for  green  crops,  the  different  kinds  of  grain,  the  daiiy,  and 
the  system  of  rotation  of  crops.  Many  of  these  answers  reoaired  considerable 
exercise  of  reflection ;  and  as  previoos  concert  between  themselves  and  the 
gentlemen  who  examined  them  was  oat  of  the  question,  their  acquirements 
seemed  to  take  the  meeting  bj  surprise ;  at  the  same  time  they  afforded  it  tbe 
utmost  satisfaction,  as  evincing  how  mach  coald  be  done  by  a  proper  system  ot 
training.' 

I  confess  the  establishment  at  Lame  afforded  me,  in  this  respect,  very  high 
gratification.  The  agricultural  studies  are  not  made  compulsoiy,  but  voluntaiy ; 
and  one  hour  per  day  is  devoted  to  agricultural  labor.  The  Board  of  Edacaticm 
in  Ireland  have  now  under  their  control  three  thousand  teachers;  and  it  is  pro- 
posed, wherever  it  may  be  deemed  useful,  to  make  agriculture  a  standard  branch 
of  common  school  education.  They  already  have  seven  agricultural  training 
establishments ;  and  it  is  in  contemplation  to  have  twenty-five,  with  which  it  is 
proposed  shall  be  connected  small  model  farms,  so  that  every  where,  besides 
furnishing  this  most  valuable  instruction  to  the  pupils  of  the  schools,  the  farm- 
ers in  the  vicinity  may  be  excited  and  instructed  to  improve  their  cultivation. 
Thus  diffusive  is  the  nature  of  all  beneficence.  A  good  deed,  like  a  stone 
thrown  into  the  water,  is  sure  to  agitate  the  whole  mass.  Its  strongest  effects 
will  be  felt  where  the  blow  is  given;  bat  the  concentric  circles  are  seen  extend- 
ing themselves  on  every  side,  and  reach  much  farther  than  the  eye  can  follow 
them.  In  the  moral  as  well  as  physical  world,  the  condition  of  mutual  attrac- 
tion and  dependence  is  aniversal  and  indissoluble.  We  have  reason  to  hope 
that  no  good  seed  is  ever  sown  in  vain,  but  will  sooner  or  later  germinate  and 
yield  its  proper  fruits. 

These  establishments  do  ceruinly  the  highest  honor  and  credit  to  the  intelli- 
gence and  philanthropy  of  Ireland,  and  their  beneficent  effects  must  presently 
De  seen  in  alleviating  tne  indescribable  amount  of  wretchedness  under  which  this 
beautiful  country  and  fine-spirited  people  have  been  so  long  crushed  to  the  earth 
—a  wretchedness  which,  to  be  unaerstood,  must  be  seen." 

President  Hitchcock,  of  Amherst  in  bis  Report  to  the  Legislature  of 
Massachusetts,  in  1851,  on  Agricultural  Schools,  thus  notices  his  visit 
to  the  National  Agricultural  School  at  Lame. 

The  farm  consists  of  only  seven  aores.  Yet  in  1848,  ihe  head  master,  Mr. 
M'Donnell,  maintained  on  this  small  plot  of  groand,  in  the  very  best  oondition, 
three  milch  oows,  two  calves,  four  pigs,  and  one  doukey,  and  raised  bwdes  32^ 
cwt  of  wheat,  28  ewt  of  oats,  and  34  ewt.  of  potatoes.  The  crops  growing  this 
year,  appeared  unusually  fine. 

The  in-door  pupils  pay  $54  a  year,  including  instruction  and  board,  or  if  upon 
scholarships,  only  $22.  The  out-door  pupils  pay  for  instroction,  $17  anoually. 
The  boarders  work  on  the  iarm  from  6  to  8,  and  from  10  to  12  A.  M.,  and  from 
4  to  6  P.  M.  From  12  to  3  o^clook  daily  they  study  in  the  sohool-room,  in  agri- 
oultare  as  a  science  as  well  as  in  literature ;  also,  from  6  to  8  P.  M.,  in  an  even- 
ing class  under  the  superintendenoe  of  a  teacher.  They  are  not  admitted  under 
fifteen  years  of  age,  nor  without  a  certificate  of  moral  character.  The  coarse  is  of 
two  or  three  years'  duration,  according  to  tbe  age  and  aoquirementp  of  the  pupik. 

The  agricultural  instruction  "  embraoea  the  principles  of  chemistry ;  the  forma- 
tion, nature,  and  difierence  of  soils ;  the  rotations  of  cropping  best  suited  to  such 
varieties ;  draining,  trenching,  and  subsoiling,  and  the  principles  upon  which  their 
efficacy  depends ;  house  feeding  of  cattle,  and  its  advantages ;  the  constitution  and 
properties  of  the  different  manures ;  the  proper  divisions  of  farms,  &c.,  &e.''  To 
this  is  added  a  well  grounded  coarse  of  English  education  in  reading,  writiog, 
arithmetic,  English  grammar,  geography,  book-keeping,  mensuration,  land  sor- 
veying,  gauging,  geometry,  trigonometry,  algebra,  and  navigation. 

Such  arrangements  are  made,  that  each  class  receives  religious  instroction  from 
clergymen  selected  by  the  parents  or  guardians.  If  the  teacher  of  the  school 
wishes  to  communicate  religious  instroction,  he  gives  public  notice  of  the  time  and 
place,  and  the  popils  can  attend  or  not,  according  to  the  wishes  of  their  parents,  or 
Ihehr  own. 
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DUNMANWAT   MoOEL   AOEICULTORAL  ScBOOL. 

The  Dunmanway  Model  Farm  is  situated  in  the  coanty  of  Cork,  and 
consists  of  twelve  acres.  The  following  extracts,  taken  from  the  Third 
Annual  Report  of  Frederic  W.  Connor,  head  master  of  the  school, 
shows  its  condition  in  1852. 

The  oon6deDoe  plaoed  by  the  public  In  the  inttitntion  has  not  diminiahed.  It 
has  had  a  great  increase  of  visitors.  In  the  attendauoe  of  the  pnpila,  an  increase 
of  70  per  cent  has  taken  place  from  among  the  Yarions  dasaes  of  society ;  a 
greater  Dumber  are  still  anxious  to  be  admitted,  but  aoo(Mnmodation  can  not  be 
round  for  their  instruction. 

Agricultural  Instruction^  both  of  a  scientific  and  practical  nature,  haa  been 
imparted  regularly  to  the  pupils  during  the  past  year,  on  the  days  appointed  for 
giving  such.  There  are  very  few  subjects  bearing  upon  agricultund  economy, 
that  have  not  been  brought  before  their  notice.  Agricultural  instruction  is  given 
in  the  rooming,  from  a  quarter  past  six  to  half-past  eight  o'clock ;  in  the  evening 
from  nine  to  luilf-past  nine ;  and  every  second  wedL-day  from  half-past  two  till  a 
quarter  past  three,  P.  M.,  or  an  average  three  hours  daily.  Information  is  com- 
municated by  lectures,  and  the  study  of  approved  works  on  agriculture  and  manu- 
scripts prepared  by  myself  accompanied  in  every  case  by  searching  examinations. 
The  mode  of  instruction  adopted  has  proved  most  satisfactory.  The  pupils  take 
notes  durinff  the  reading  of  the  lecture  \  these  they  immediately  transcribe  while 
the  subject  is  yet  fresh  in  the  memory.  Then  subsequently  exchange  their  man- 
uscripts, mutually  correcting  each  other's  errors,  (Inolnding  those  in  spelling  snd 
compositbn,)  after  which  I  examine  and  classify  their  pspers.  Thus  literary  and 
agricultural  instruction  go  hand  in  hand,  and  the  agreeableness  of  the  method 
fi^rms  no  ordinary  incentive  to  improvement  After  my  own  examination  of  the 
class,  which  alternates  with  every  lecturo,  I  permit  each  pupil  in  his  turn  to  ex- 
amine the  dsss  also ;  at  other  times  to  read  a  lecturo  of  his  own  composition. 
Again,  I  submit  to  the  pupils  a  series  of  questions  to  be  snswered  by  them  on 
papers— cause  them  monthly  to  write  out  essays  on  a  given  subject— «nd  weekly 
discuss  sgricuUural  questions.  As  a  proof  of  the  interest  evinced  by  them  in  the 
prosecution  of  their  studies,  I  may  be  permitted  to  state,  that  many  of  them  rose 
at  three  o'clock  In  the  morning,  curmg  the  summer,  (or  the  purpose  of  studying 
the  subject  of  their  lesson  for  that  day. 

ThB  Agricultural  Boarder$*  CIobm  consists  of  fourpupils,  one  of  whom,  being 
a  free  pupil,  Is  supported  gratuitously  by  the  board.  Ine  want  of  accommodation 
prevents  a  greater  number  being  admitted.  The  class  continues  to  give  every 
sstisfiietion.  Sinco  H  was  establidied  five  young  men  have  been  advanced  fhmi  it 
to  the  Glosnevin  Model  Farm.  The  selection  of  members  for  this  class  Is  gen- 
erally confined  to  the  neighboring  formers'  sons — ^the  preference  being  given  to 
those  previously  educated  at  a  normal  school. 

The  PupU-  Teacher*'  Clan  continues  to  work  well. 

The  Industrial  Class^  the  members  of  which  are  selected  fh)m  the  agricultu- 
ral class,  aflbrds  great  satis&ctlon  by  the  order  and  good  conduct  of  its  members, 
and  the  efficient  msnner  in  whkih  they  perform  their  duties. 

The  Agricultural  Class  consists  on  an  average  of  37  pupils,  the  highest  num- 
ber we  can  conveniently  find  room  for.  The  pupils  composing  this  cbss  are  se- 
lected from  the  advanced  classes  of  the  school,  who  in  conjunction  with  the  agri- 
cultural boarders  and  pupil-teachers,  receive  sffricultural  instruction  for  the  (ipace 
of  three-quarters  of  an  hour  every  second  week-day,  and  have  also  the  privilege 
of  attending  the  rooming  classes,  whero  extra  instraction  is  a^Mled.  They  are 
instructed  in  the  leading  principles  of  sgricultural  chemistry,  geology,  vegetable 
physiology,  ^.,  and  especially  in  those  practical  subjects  bearing  more  directiy 
upon  their  future  emplojnnent  Of  the  37  pupils  composing  the  agricultural  class, 
SO  are  the  sons  of  fitrmers,  holding  fhxn  20  to  200  acres  of  land  respectively. 

The  working  pupils  sre  required  each  to  keep  a  joumsl  of  the  various  opera- 
tions going  on  on  the  fiirm, — the  different  periods  at  which  crops  are  sown  snd 
harvested, — ^how  managed,  &c, — and  many  other  remarks  that  will  form  a  source 
cf  reliable  infiDnnation  In  after-life.    Meteorological  observations  are  also  noted 

37 
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down,  lliey  aIbo  Xtke  port  in  the  preparation  of  the  ground  for  the  oropa ;  anni 
in  the  sowing,  reaping,  &c.,  of  all  crops ;  in  short,  no  operation  is  performed  in 
whioh  their  assistanoe  and  attention  is  not  so  employed  as  to  initiate  them  into  a 
knowledge  of  those  bosiness  habits  required  to  fit  them  for  the  duties  of  afterlife. 
PermissicMi  is  granted  the  pupils  to  assist  their  parents  in  sowing  and  managing 
their  green  crops ;  and,  in  inquiring  of  their  parents  as  to  the  asMstanoe  they  re- 
ceive from  the  instruction  of  their  children  educated  at  this  scbod,  I  was  happy 
to  find  they  are  in  the  constant  habit  of  exposing  the  erron  of  their  fiithera'  and 
neighbon'  husbandry,  and  contrasting  the  system  pursued  by  them  with  that  car- 
ried out  on  the  Model  Farm. 

Since  the  institution  of  the  agricultural  claas,  12  yoong  men  have  been  ap- 
pointed out  of  it  as  Teaohen  of  National  Scho<ds,  and  eight  are  giTing  assistance 
on  their  fathen'  forms. 

These  young  men  may  be  looked  upon  as  so  many  pnctiaU  in9truetar9y  who, 
feeling  a  lealoos  interest  in  the  objects  of  their  professions,  will,  in  their  inter- 
course with  the  neighboring  formers,  be  the  means  of  materially  improving  the 
intelligence  and  industry  of  the  district 

WoBKHoijsi  AoniouLramAi.  Scbools. 
One  of  the  moet  intereating  features  of  the  present  educational  more- 
ment,  both  in  England  and  Ireland,  is  the  successful  introduction  of  in- 
dustrial training  for  pauper  children  into  workhouses.  There  were 
seventeen  workhouse  schools  in  Ireland  to  which  agricultural  depart- 
ments were  annexed  in  1852.  Respecting  the  operation  of  these  depart- 
ments in  the  county  of  Antrim,  Mr.  Senior,  one  of  the  poor  law  com- 
missioners, says : 

"  Each  year  shows  an  increased  demand  for  the  workhouse  boys  by  the  for- 
mera ;  the  age,  therefore,  at  whioh  the  boy  leaves  the  workhouse  becomes  a  very 
early  one ;  it  probably  now  averages  ten  yean.  Each  year  also  shows  increased 
good  behavior  on  the  part  of  the  bojrs,  who  may,  perhaps,  be  termed  apprentices." 

Dr.  Kirkpatrick  in  view  of  another  year's  experience  adds :  "  Every 
year's  experience  convinces  me  more  forcibly  of  the  necessity  of  a  gen* 
eral  and  efficient  system  of  industrial  training  for  pauper  children,  and  I 
am  happy  to  find  that  this  opinion  is  steadily  gaining  ground  both  here 
and  in  the  sister  country.  The  facts  previously  stated  bear  me  out  in 
this  assertion  with  respect  to  this  country,  and  the  folbwing  extracts, 
which  I  take  leave  to  quote  from  a  Parlimentary  document,  will  show 
its  progress  in  England,  and  may  be  useful  in  other  respects." 

Mr.  Doyle,  one  of  the  poor  law  inspecton,  in  his  Report,  thus  speaks  of  the  pro- 
grc?98  of  industrial  education  for  pauper  boys,  and  of  the  success  which  has  attended 
it  wherever  introduced : 

*<  The  guardians  of  almost  every  union  in  this  district  hi  which  there  are  upon 
an  average  a  sufficient  number  of  boys  of  an  age  capable  of  industrial  occupation, 
either  have  already  provided,  or  have  determined  to  provide  the  means  for  their 
industrial  training.  The  unions  of  this  district  being  almost  exclusively  agricul- 
tural, the  means  of  industrial  training  for  boys  consist  chiefly  in  the  cultivation  of 
a  few  acres  of  land  by  spade  husbandry.  In  those  unions  in  which  this  system 
can  be  said  to  be  foirly  in  operation,  it  h^  already  been  productive  of  much  benefit, 
and  it  will  be  seen  by  the  detailed  aooounti  furnished  firoin  some  of  them  that  this 
mode  of  educating  the  children  in  habits  of  industry  is  attended  with  consideraUo 
profit  to  the  guardians.'' 

The  master  of  the  Wrexham  union  workhouse,  in  a  communication  addressed 
by  him  to  Mr.  Doyle,  after  describing  the  lamentable  state  of  things  that  existed 
among  the  yonthftil  inmates  previous  to  the  adoption  of  a  system  of  industrial 
training,  thus  proceeds : 

"  It  is  these,  ond  such  like  foots,  which  have  unpeUed  this  board  of  gnardiani 
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10  adopt  lome  plan,  if  po8aibl6,to  pat  a  atop  to  theae  evfla ;  and  henoe,  in  1848  an 
aore  of  potato  land  was  taken  aa  a  trial,  to  be  oultivated  cniefly  by  the  boya.  The 
aaooeas  of  the  experiment  waa  bo  aatiafiictory  that  the  board  was  induced  to  rent, 
aa  a  permanent  appendage  to  the  workhoose,  a  field  of  four  acres,  in  which  the 
aehoolmaster  in  the  afternoon  of  each  working  day  traina  the  boys  in  spade  hus- 
bandry. The  profits  of  the  first  two  years  were  comparatirely  amall,  still  they 
have  enabled  us  to  lay  in  a  good  stock  of  tools ;  and  besides,  when  taken  together 
with  the  present  year's  profits,  have  realized  in  whole,  in  form  of  pauper  Uibor, 
nearly  j£90.  The  statement  now  aent  shows  the  result  of  our  second  year's  ope- 
rations in  our  own  field,  and  as  the  general  intelligence  as  well  as  the  musciUar 
capacity  of  the  children  is  becoming  equal  to  their  work,  we  may  expect  greater 
pecuniary  results ;  bat  at  last  the  moral  resolta  likely  to  flow  from  our  endeavors 
are  the  most  pleasing ;  the  children  are  more  easily  managed  than  formerly,  are 
more  contented  and  generally  happier,  and  perform  their  work  in  a  pleasing  and 
cheerftil  manner,  lliey  are,  I  trust,  in  connection  with  the  inculcation  of  sound 
principles,  having  those  principles  tnuned  into  habits,  which,  while  they  will  for- 
tify against  temptation,  give  promise  of  enabling  the  diildren  readily  to  adapt 
themselves  to  the  sphere  in  life  in  which  their  lot  is  likely  to  be  cast,  and  of  ulti- 
mately becoming  wholly  mdependent  of  parochial  relief.  I  have  great  pleasure  in 
being  able  to  add,  that  not  one  boy  who  has  gone  out  to  service  since  we  b^gan 
these  operations  has  been  returned  on  our  hands,  or  is  likely  to  be  so." 

Mr.  Erereat,  clerk  of  the  Atcham  Union,  writes  to  Mr.  Doyle  as 
follows : 

'  "  That  the  children  of  the  poor  may  be  eiBciently  taught,  and  so  for  aa  hmnan 
means  may  produce  the  object,  made  useful  and  honorable  members  of  society  in 
a  union  workhouse,  is  a  foot  that  I  have  long  had  the  pleaaure  of  witnessing  in  the 
tmion  in  which  I  have  served  from  its  commencement,  aa  well  aa  fai  one  in  which 
I  previooaly  served  in  the  south  of  Bngland.  To  illustrate  the  subject,  I  win  now 
aet  forth,  in  aa  condensed  a  foirm  aa  I  can,  the  prinoiples  and  practice  maintained 
in  the  .union  school  during  the  fourteen  yean  J[  its  operation.  At  first  the  num- 
ber of  children  waa  small,  the  gnardiana  feeling  it  desirable  not  to  crowd  their 
workhouse  until  time  had  affi>rded  all  parties  concerned  in  its  government  a  little 
practical  experience  therein.  A  school  was  at  once  established ;  but  as  no  quali- 
fied sdioohnaster  applied  in  answer  to  an  advertisement  for  siush  an  offioer,  the 
situation  was  taken  by  a  person  who,  though  deficient  in  mental  acquirements  for 
such  an  office,  waa  a  practical  agriculturist,  of  good  moral  character,  and  entered 
on  his  duties  with  a  detenniaation  to  do  all  he  oonld  for  the  weliaro  of  the  chil- 
dren put  under  hia  care.  The  first  step  waa  that  of  making  the  school  a  place  of 
man\  aa  well  aa  physical  training,  to  which  I  attribute  ita  great  suooees.  For  this 
purpose  every  thing  that  transpired  was,  to  the  extent  of  hw  ability,  nude  the  sub- 
ject of  some  pract^  and  fomiliar  observations,  enforced  by  such  illustrations  as 
became  weighty  by  eaample.  Sndnstry  was  from  the  first  a  marked  characteria- 
tic  of  the  school,  to  inculcate  which  various  indoor  occupations  were  and  still  are 
practiced,  such  as  knittbg,  netting,  plaiting  straw,  &c.,  by  which  means  it  became 
a  natural  habit  in  the  chHdren  to  be  domg  something  that  was  useful,  so  that 
when  fotigned  with  heavier  toils  the  child  sat  down  to  rest,  it  waa,  I  had  almost 
said,  an  instinctive  feeling  that  led  him  to  take  his  straws  or  needles  in  hand,  and 
yet  the  gratification  afibraed  when  he  found  he  had  enough  plait  for  a  hat,  and 
the  pleasure  evinced  when  by  himself  or  his  companions  it  was  so  formed,  proved 
that  his  mind  had  received  a  correct  biaa  aa  to  production  by  his  own  applicatkm, 
nor  was  there  ever  occasion  to  enforce  this  practice  when  once  begun,  as  it  became 
a  source  of  pleasure  to  be  so  engaged ;  but  whenever  we  found  a  lazy  boy  it 
became  the  subject  of  a  moral  lecture,  and  as  work  was  and  still  is  held  to  be  itf 
own  reward  in  our  school,  if  a  boy  is  found  idle  the  punishment  is  simple,  take 
him  away  fhnn  his  work  to  look  at  the  others  busily  employed,  and  so  severe  is 
this  in  almost  every  case,  that  I  have  scarcely  ever  known  a  feoy  remain  half  an 
hour  without  petitioning  for  liberty  to  go  to  work,  and  I  have  been  equally  pleased 
to  see  that  others,  inst^  of  making  any  taunting  remarks,  have  become  petition- 
ers in  behalf  of  their  schoolfellow. 
"  These  may  appear  trifling  incidents,  but  let  guardians  and  oflScers  try  the  plan, 
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and  wstch  the  iasae  in  fhtare  ferrioe,  and  they  will  find,  as  I  have  done,  that  tKey 
are  important  facts ;  and  I  notice  them  because  for  the  want  of  seeing  this  import- 
ant &ct  at  the  oatKt,  that  the  child  is  to  be  trained  to  the  principle  of  being  nsefal, 
so  much  of  the  other  effi>rts  are  vain.  Another  important  point  we  have  always 
aimed  at  has  been  to  teach  the  child  to  do  his  work  well,  to  do  that  work  in  the 
right  way,  and  then  to  make  him  understand  why  that  particular  way  is  best,  and 
this  gives  them  additional  interest  in  their  work,  while  it  tends  to  make  them 
good  workmen  in  after-life.  Our  chief  mode  of  employment  is  on  the  land  we 
cultivate  by  spade  husbandry,  a  portion  of  which  has,  from  the  opening  of  the 
school,  be€^  cultivated  exclusively  by  the  boys." 
*«  **  **  »*  mm 

"  Having  stated  the  nature  and  practice  of  our  school  for  fourteen  years,  it  only 
remains  to  speak  of  its  success.  It  has  been  said  that  the  tendency  of  workhouse 
schools  is  to  make  perpetual  paupers,  and  such  statements  are  made,  no  doubt,  m 
the  full  belief  of  their  truth ;  but  I  am  happy  to  say  that,  so  far  as  fourteen  years 
may  serve  for  the  data  of  (nlculatioD,  it  is  without  a  shadow  of  foundation  here. 
Our  children  go  to  service,  and  I  would  rather  refer  inquiriers  to  their  employers 
for  their  characters  as  servants,  than  speak  of  it  myself.  Suffice  it  to  say  that, 
with  a  very  few  exceptions,  (and  those  of  characters  the  most  vicious  and  thor- 
oughly formed  before  they  came  to  us,)  and  one  or  two  cases  of  serious  illness,  they 
have  not  returned,  except,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  to  visit  the  school  where  they 
were  trained  in  the  habits  of  virtue  and  industry,  and  leave  behind  them  some 
trifle,  either  in  money  or  otherwise,  to  the  school  fund.  If  we  trained  them  up  as 
paupers,  I  think  many  of  them  bid  wr  to  forget  the  place  of  their  training  before 
they  return.  Scarcely  a  child  who  has  been  taught  in  our  school  leaves  it  without 
those  feelings  of  affection  for  Aeir  associates  which  indicate  most  clearly  that  the 
mind  has  been  cultivated,  and  the  assistance  they  aflS>rd  in  procuring  situations  for 
those  they  kft  behmd  proves  the  genume  character  of  their  attaolmients ;  but  to 
return  to  the  workhouse  after  going  to  service  is  felt  to  be  a  disgrace,  and  will,  I 
hope,  as  it  has  hitherto  done,  prevent  such  a  ciroumstance  ever  occurring  except 
in  cases  that  are  unavoidable ;  and  in  such  cases  I  hope  that  a  sense  of  rectitude 
and  the  fove  of  virtue  will  seek  such  an  asylum  in  preference  to  crime." 

Mr.  Famall,  another  of  the  poor  law  inspectora,  states : 

"  On  rcfference  to  the  tables,  it  win  be  seen  that  fifty  acres  of  land,  cultivated  by 
514  boys,  have  yielded  in  a  year  a  net  profit  of  £335  7#.  Id, ;  there  is,  however, 
a  for  more  valuable  benefit  acquired  than  that  sum  of  money  represents,  for 
these  boys  have,  in  the  acquirement  of  this  pecuniary  profit,  been  under  training 
for  manual  labor ;  have  been  instructed  in  the  value  of  labor,  and  in  the  oon- 
neotion  which  most  be  maintained  between  labor  and  property ;  have  been  made 
acquainted,  to  some  extent  at  kast,  with  the  natural  world ;  have  felt  pleanire  in 
the  contemplation  of  their  own  work ;  and  have  been  trained,  as  for  as  practi- 
cable, to  meet  the  difScolties  and  distresses  which  may  beset  diem  in  their  wuj 
throng^  life.'' 
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mvroMiCAL  DKTKUoratirr. 


Em  as  earl  J  as  during  the  CarioTingian  poriodf  we  find  mention  made 
of  several  flourishing  schools  in  Belgium ;  as,  the  cloister  schools  of 
Lobbes  and  Gomblours;  and  especially  those  of  Liege.  These  were 
destroyed  by  the  Normans,  but  those  at  Liege  became  proqieroas  again 
under  the  episcopate  of  Notker,  (about  A.  D,  971,)  and  remained  eminent 
daring  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries.  Under  Chariemagne,  the 
state  had  inmiediate  charge  of  education,  but  a  dose  connection  took 
place  between  church  and  state  under  his  successors ;  and  finom  the  time 
of  Louis  the  Pious,  the  bishops  were  intrusted  with  the  l^;al  charge  of 
public  instruction.  This  was  at  first  contrary  to  their  wishes;  but  the 
deigy  kept  the  control  of  education  for  some  centuries.  Their  schools 
were  connected  with  the  cathedrals  and  monasteries,  (cathedral  schools, 
cloister  schools. )  Besides  those  already  named,  may  be  mentioned  thoseat 
SUvelot,  St  Trood,  St  Hubert,  WauUbrt,  Brogue,  and  those  of  the  abbeys 
of  St  Laurent,  and  St  Jacob,  in  the  diocese  of  Liege ;  the  schools  of  Door> 
nik,  celebrated  for  the  scholastic  Odo,  of  Orleans;  and  in  Flanders,  the 
schools  of  the  doisters  of  St  Peter  and  St  Bawo,  at  Ghmt,  and  the 
schools  of  Thourout  and  Afflighem. 

Between  the  twelfth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  new  necessities  introduced 
a  new  spedes  of  schools.  These  were  the  chapter  schools,  which  were 
cotemporary  with  the  emandpation  of  the  towns.  VThile  the  feudal  lords 
were  proud  of  their  ignorance,  the  dtiiens  were  learning  to  read  aad 
write ;  and  this  new  dass  of  schools  afibrded  the  first  protection  to  the 
vulgar  tongue,  and  gave  rise  to  other  institutions,  such  as  the  ^'  chambers 
of  rhetoric,'*  which  promoted  social  culture  and  fi^e  thought  Down  to 
the  crusades,  education  was  intended  only  to  train  theologians;  but  now, 
laics  began  to  recdve  an  education,  substantially  Christian,  and  increas- 
ingly ftee.  The  poor  were  taught  gratis.  During  this  period  dementaiy 
schools  were  organised,  which  carried  their  pupils  up  to  the  beginning  of 
Donatus,*^  and  no  fUrther.    The  larger  schools  taught  grammar,  music, 

*  JBtitts  Don«luit|  wm  mi  eminent  rhetorician  loA  frsawMrtan  at  Rnaie,  A.  D.  354,  ami 
preceptor  of  St  Jerome.  Bit  Krammar  was  iha  leadinf  KtMol-book  doritif  the  miditta  ac«i» 
and  witli  Ita  lellowa,  tiM  **/>wlri»alr,"  »  Mbmmaintim»^*  *c^  was  leplaceU  by  tba  mammb 
of  Mefamchthon  and  his  cotemporarita.  Dooatoa  waa  proteb(jr  printed  on  wooden  blo«to^ 
like  the  •^Bihtia  HuHptrmm^*'  before  movable  typea  wrre  iiiTeoietl.  So  uniTtraaUy  waa  iba 
work  known,  that  **  donat"  or  »  doott'*  wai  a  term  commonly  uMd  for  a  preface  or  Introdoe 
tfontoanytbinc- 
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and  ethics,  fitting  their  graduates  to  study  with  profit  at  foreign  univer- 
sities. 

John  lY.,  duke  of  Brahant,  founded  the  great  Catholic  university  of 
LoQvain  in  1426,  which  contained  at  one  time  fifty  collies,  divided  into 
five  classes :  theological,  juridicial,  medical,  mixed,  and  cloister-schoois. 
The  university  of  Leyden  was  founded  in  1676,  under  the  opposite 
auspices  of  the  Dutch  Protestants. 

Under  Maria  Theresa  the  system  of  the  universities  and  gymnasia  was 
re-arranged,  and  their  instruction  rendered  uniform,  and  committed  mainly 
to  the  hands  of  the  Jesuits.  At  the  French  Revolution,  the  university 
of  Louvain  was  extinguished,  and  public  education  regulated  anew,  by 
the  decree  of  the  8d  Brumaire  of  the  year  lY.  The  constitution  of  the 
year  VIIL  having  passed  the  subject  by  in  silence,  Ghaptal  was  desirous 
of  obtaining  the  right  of  fl'ee  instruction ;  but  Bonaparte  would  not  allow 
it  Portalis,  on  the  contrary,  maintained  that  religion  should  be  made 
the  basis  of  all  instruction.  But  this  demand  was  not  complied  with  in 
the  reorganization  of  the  school  system,  made  out  by  Fourcroy,  and 
which  went  into  operation  under  a  decree  of  May  1,  1802.  This  law 
established  four  classes  of  schools :  primary,  secondary,  lyceums,  and 
professional  schools  {Faeh$ehuUn.)  On  the  whole,  the  French  dominion 
gave  a  great  impulse  to  instruction  in  Belgium. 

The  treaty  of  Paris,  of  March  80,  1814,  fixed  the  boundaries  of  the 
Netherlands,  and  united  Holland  and  Belgium.  In  these  new  circum- 
stances, the  system  of  public  instruction  became  the  subject  of  much 
difiiculty  between  the  Galvinists  of  the  northern  provinces  and  the 
Catholics  of  the  southern.  The  government  therefore  undertook  itself 
to  manage  the  organization  of  the  system  of  instruction  in  its  three 
grades,  under  articles  226  and  228  of  the  constitution.  In  1817  it 
organized  the  primary  school  system  upon  the  best  possible  basis ;  a 
measure  which  forms  one  of  the  claims  of  King  William  I.,  to  the 
gratitude  of  the  friends  of  youth.  In  that  year,  three  universities  were 
established  in  the  three  provinces  of  Belgium ;  at  Louvain,  Ghent,  and 
Liege.  At  the  same  time  there  were  organized,  independent  of  the  com- 
munal gymnasiums,  seven  athcnssums,  or  higher  institutions  of  inter- 
mediate instruction ;  at  Brussels,  Maestricht,  Bruges,  Doomik,  Namur, 
Antwerp,  and  Luxemburg.  In  these,  public  lectures  were  given,  with 
the  view  of  promoting  good  taste  and  enlightenment  among  all  classes  of 
society.  Excellent  lectures  were  also  delivered  for  the  same  purpose  in  the 
literary  and  scientific  museum  at  Brussels.  In  each  of  these  athenaeums 
were  ten  professors ;  and  the  course  of  study  was  six  years  in  length 
Industrial  education  was  excluded  in  them  in  favor  of  the  study  of  the 
ancient  languages. 

The  revolution  of  1830  caused  a  reaction  against  this  system.  This 
revolution  in  many  respects  resembled  that  which  caused  the  downfiJl  of 
Joseph  IT.  William  I.  desired  to  free  the  Belgians  firom  French  in- 
fiuence,  and  with  this  object  adopted  the  injudicious  measure  of  attempt- 
ing to  force  the  Dutch  language  upon  them.     He  also  endeavored  to 
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ftmiliariio  them  with  Protestuit  ideas,  and  to  this  end  deicnnined  to  get 
the  care  of  religious  instruction  exclusively  into  the  hands  of  the  state. 
But  the  clergy  were  energetic  in  asserting  thar  rights ;  the  boldness  of 
the  Belgian  deputies  to  the  States-Qeneral  increased  daily ;  and  the  pro- 
ject for  a  system  of  public  and  private  instruction  which  was  laid  before 
the  second  chamber  on  the  26th  Noyember,  1829,  was  veiy  un&Torably 
received  by  the  Catholics.  The  government  veiy  honorably  confessed  its 
error  by  repealing  the  obnoziims  ordinances  of  1825.  But  it  was  too 
late,  and  the  Belgian  provinces  were  lost  to  Holland.  On  the  12th  Octo- 
ber, 1830,  the  provisory  government  repealed  all  laws  restricting  the  free- 
dom of  instruction,  and  the  present  system,  in  which  liberty  of  instruc- 
tion  and  governmental  aid  and  supervision  are  recogniied,  commenced. 

In  the  educational  history  of  Bel^um,  the  advocates  of  the  right  and 
duty  of  the  State  to  interpose  its  authority  to  aid  parents,  neighbor- 
hoods, and  municipal  bodies  in  establishing  schools  of  different  grades, 
and  subjecting  them  to  constant,  vigilant,  and  intelligent  supervisioo, 
and  thus  protecting  itself  against  incompetent  teachers  and  the  conse- 
quences of  parental  and  municipal  neglect,  can  find  abundant,  if  not 
wholly  conclusive  arguments  against  the  claims  of  the  church  on  the  oue 
hand,  and  of  the  unabridged  and  unaided  liberty  of  parents  in  the  educa- 
tion of  children  on  the  other.  Certain  it  is,  that  at  no  period  of  the  his- 
tory of  Belgium,  has  education  been  made  at  once  so  comprehensive 
and  universal  as  while  under  governmental  organixation  and  inspection. 
During  the  undisputed  supremacy  of  the  Catholic  church — and  no  coun- 
try in  Europe  has  remained  so  firm  to  its  traditional  faith  and  the 
authority  of  the  church  of  Rome — while  it  enjoyed  the  advantages  which 
result  from  the  doctrine  and  example  of  a  learned  and  pious  clergy,  and 
from  numerous  monastic  and  other  religious  institutions — there  vms  a 
large  body  of  the  people  uninstructed.  On  the  union  of  the  territory 
which  now  constitutes  the  kingdom  of  Belgium,  with  Holland,  under  the 
designation  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  the  king  undertook  to 
extend  over  it  the  system  of  public  education  which  was  commenced 
in  Holland  under  the  auspices  of  the  ^  Society  for  the  Public  Good^' 
in  1784,  and  adopted  by  the  government  in  1806,  and  which  had  re- 
sulted in  ditfusing  over  the  whole  country  a  high  degree  of  popular 
intelligence. 

The  new  system  of  public  schools  began  to  operate  in  the  Belgic  pro- 
vinces in  1817,  when  a  Normal  school  was  established  at  Liege,  and 
during  the  twelve  years  from  that  time  to  1829,  the  progress  and  quality 
of  popular  education  was  greater  than  at  any  former  period,  and  greatei 
than  in  the  twelve  years  following,  during  which  the  system  was  broken 
up^  and  the  church  and  the  voluntary  system  again  prevailed.  The 
number  of  children  who  attended  the  elementary  schools  in  the  winter 
of  1817,  was  152,8d8;  and  in  the  winter  of  1828,  they  amounted  to  247.496, 
being  an  increase  of  94,589.  In  1817  the  salaries  paid  by  tlie  govern- 
ment to  teachers  in  the  rural  communes,  was  157,590  francs ;  in  182S. 
4SS  150  fmncp,  showing  an  increase  of  330,570  francs.    During  this 
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period,  1,146  school-rooms,  and  668  houses  for  teachers  were  erected,  or 
thoroughly  repaired  and  fitted  up.  Well  organized  schools,  under  com- 
petent teachers,  were  established  in  nearly  every  commune,  and  the 
whole  were  subjected  to  a  vigilant  and  intelligent  inspection,  and  im- 
provement was  rapidly  and  universally  extending.  Antiquated  and 
awkward  routine  was  replaced  by  rational  and  pleasing  methods  of  teach- 
ing; uniformity  of  class-books  was  introduced;  normal  classes  and 
associations  of  teachers  were  established  for  the  professional  training^ 
of  all  who  applied  to  teach  in  the  popular  schools ;  in  short,  the  whole 
plan  of  proceeding  was  regular,  thorough,  and  responsible,  through  a 
system  of  inspection,  examination,  reports,  and  full  publicity. 

The  popularity  of  the  system  of  elementary  schools  was  destroyed  by 
the  efforts  of  the  government  to  control  the  institutions  of  secondary  and 
superior  education,  and  especially  by  the  measures  adopted  to  enforce  a 
Protestant  influence  from  Holland  into  institutions  supported  by  the 
Catholics,  who  constituted  a  large  majority  of  these  provinces. 

In  1816  the  king  issued  a  decree  for  the  organization  of  the  upper 
branches  of  public  instruction.  By  this  decree  three  universities  were 
created — at  Lou  vain,  at  Ghent,  and  Liege — each  to  possess  the  five 
faculties,  of  theology,  jurisprudence,  medicine,  mathematical  and  phys- 
ical sciences,  philosophy  and  letters. 

In  1822,  an  edict  was  published  (brbidding  all  persons  to  exercise  the 
functions  of  schoolmaster  in  the  higher  branches  of  education  who  had 
not  been  authorized  by  the  central  board  of  instruction ;  and  by  a  decree 
of  1822,  this  edict  was  extended  to  all  associations,  civil  and  religious, 
and  all  persons  were  forbidden  to  take  vows  in  any  religious  fraternity, 
without  permission  of  the  government. 

In  1825  all  independent  schools  and  seminaries  were  suf^ressed,  and 
a  philosophical  college  was  established  at  Louvain,  in  which  all  who 
were  destined  for  the  ecclesiastical  state  were  required  to  pass  two 
years  in  study  as  a  necessary  condition  for  admission  into  any  episcopal 
seminary. 

This  movement  was  followed  by  a  loud  demand  for  liberty  of  instrue- 
tion,  of  the  press,  and  of  worship  on  the  part  of  the  Catholics,  and  finally 
a  concordat  was  concluded  with  the  court  of  Rome  and  the  government 
of  Holland,  in  virtue  of  which  the  episcopal  theological  seminaries  were 
again  opened,  and  the  bishops  lefl  at  liberty  to  provide  at  their  own  dis- 
cretion for  the  instruction  of  the  pupils. 

In  1830  the  Nassau  dynasty  was  banished  from  Belgium,  and  a  con- 
stitutional monarchy  was  formed,  under  which  the  equal  liberty  of  all 
creeds  and  religious  communities  was  guarranteed,  and  the  entire  lib- 
erty of  instruction  proclaimed. 

The  practical  adoption  of  this  principal  was  productive  of  great  im- 
mediate injury  to  primary  education.  The  best  schools  in  all  the  large 
cities,  which  had  grown  up  under  the  fostering  care  of  the  government, 
and  the  stimulus  of  constant  and  intelligent  inspection,  and  tlie  exclusioa 
of  incompetent  teachers,  were  broken  up,  and  their  places  supplied  by  a 
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krge  nomber  of  private  and  pourodiial  aehoola,  too  small  in  the  attend 
aoee  of  pupila  to  admit  of  a  thoroogh  system  of  classificatioQ  as  to  agt 
and  proficiency,  and  too  limited  in  resources  to  command  the  servicer 
of  well  qualified  teachers.  The  societies  of  teachers  and  friends  of  ed- 
ucation which  had  sprang  up  for  the  encouragement  and  improvement 
of  the  profession,  and  for  the  production  and  use  of  good  books,  were 
discontinued,  and  a  period  of  public  apathy  succeeded,  in  which  broken 
down  tradesmen,  and  men  who  had  proved  their  unfitness  for  other 
work  requiring  activity  and  culture  of  mind,  found  employment  as 
teacliers,  and  especially  in  schools  where  there  was  no  longer  any  or- 
ganization enforced  by  the  local  authorities  as  a  test  of  qualification  for 
the  business  of  instruction.  "  In  ten  years,"  said  one  of  the  most  intelli- 
gent school  officers  in  Brassels  in  1840,  **  education  has  gone  back  in 
this  country  one  hundred  years."  "  The  contrast  between  Holland,  as 
it  now  is,  and  Belgium,  in  educational  matters,  is  striking,"  remarks  an 
iotelligent  traveller  in  1842.  <^  Nothing  can  be  more  deplorable  than 
the  mockery  of  education,  which  the  people  in  the  rural  districts  are  sat- 
isfied to  let  teachers,  or  those  who  profess  to  be  teachers,  practice." 

So  rapidly  was  Belgium  sinking  below  its  former  position,  and  in  the 
scale  of  European  nations,  in  the  condition  of  popular  education,  that  the 
attention  of  government  was  arrested,  and  the  well-directed  efibrts  of 
individuals  were  enlisted  to  apply  the  remedy.  The  public  mind  was 
used  by  a  series  of  popular  tracts  "  on  the  condition  of  primary  instruction 
and  the  necessity  of  improvement,"  from  the  pen  of  M.  Ducpetiaux,  who 
also  published  in  1838  an  elaborate  woric  on  primary  instruction  in  which 
the  schools  of  Belgium  were  contrasted  with  those  of  Prussia,  Saxony, 
Holland,  France,  and  Switzeriand.  A  course  of  normal  instruction  was 
provided  in  connection  with  a  private  seminary  of  M.  Vandermaekm  in 
1339,  and  societies  of  teachers  were  again  formed  to  assist  in  establishing 
a  system  of  public  schools.  So  thoroughly  were  a  portion  of  the  Cath- 
olic bishops  satisfied  that  the  contest  which  had  arisen  between  the 
ultra  liberal  and  the  ultra  church  party— the  one  excluding  all  religious 
instruction  and  all  clerical  officials  from  the  schods,  and  the  other  not 
only  making  religion  an  element  in  family  and  scliool  education,  but 
making  every  teacher  an  ecclesiastic,  and  subjecting  the  schools  entirely 
to  clerical  inspection  and  control  as  a  part  of  the  organization  of  the 
church,  was  highly  detrimental  both  to  the  cause  of  religion  and  edu- 
cation— tliat  in  1842  they  gave  in  their  adhesion  to  an  organic  law,  whicl^ 
while  it  secures  to  the  whole  people  a  sound  secular  education,  provides 
for  religious  instruction,  and  guarrantees  to  the  clergy  a  high  degree 
of  influence  in  the  schools. 

The  system  of  public  instruction  in  Belgium  embraces, 

1.  Primary  schools,  including  day  schools  for  children  of  the  usu^ 
school  age  in  other  countries,  infant  schools  or  asylums,  and  Sunday 
schools  and  evening  classes  for  adults,  whose  early  instruction  has  bene 
neglected. 

2.  Superior  primary  or  high  schools  in  all  the  large  towna. 
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3L  Secondaiy  or  intermediate  schooli,  called  athemea,  prqiaratofx  ^ 
the  university. 

4.  Normal  schools,  to  qaaiify  teachers  both  for  elementary  and  aecGod- 
ary  schools. 

6.  Superior  schools  or  universities,  with  facoltiefl^  of  theology,  law, 
medicine,  and  philosophy. 

6.  Special  schools  for  industrial  education,  and  particular  dasses. 

1.    PUMAET    iMBTRUCnOlf. 

The  system  of  primary  instruction  established  in  1842^  embraces  three 
classes  of  schools — primary,  superior,  and  normal  Every  commune  (the 
smallest  territorial  and  civil  subdivision  of  the  State)  must  have  at  least 
one  public  elementary  school,  unless  the  instruction  of  all  the  children  ia 
provided  for  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  government,  in  private  endowed, 
or  denominational  schools.  These  schools  must  be  free  to  the  poor,  and 
can  be  made  free  to  all,  by  vote  of  the  communal  council 

The  studies  in  the  primary  or  elementary  school,  includes  religioa 
and  morals,  reading,  writing,  the  scheme  of  weights  and  measures  as 
defined  by  law,  the  elements  of  arithmetic,  geography,  and  the  French, 
German,  or  Flemish  language,  according  to  the  locality  of  the  schooL 
Instruction  in  religion  and  morality  is  placed  under  the  direction  of  min- 
isters of  the  sect  to  which  the  majority  of  the  pupils  belong.  Children 
belonging  to  other  communions  need  not  attend  during  such  instruction 
if  their  parents  object 

The  schools  are  established  and  managed  by  the  communal  council, 
or  administrative  authorities  of  the  villages  and  cities,  subject  to  the 
supervision  of  the  government,  through  cantonal  and  provincial  in- 
spectors. 

An  inspector  is  appointed  by  the  king,  through  the  minister  of  public 
instruction  for  each  canton  or  judicial  district,  on  the  nomination  of  the 
provincial  council,  whose  duty  it  is  to  visit  at  least  twice  in  every  year 
all  the  schools  in  the  district,  and  furnish  a  detailed  account  of  Uiem  to 
the  provincial  inspector.  The  cantonal  inspector  holds  his  office  for 
three  years,  and  is  paid  a  per  diem  sum  for  his  services.  He  must  keep 
k  regular  journal  of  his  visits,  in  which  he  must  enter  the  results  of  his 
observation.  He  must  also  hold  a  conference  of  all  the  teachers  in  hia 
district  once  in  three  months,  for  examination  and  discussion  of  their 
methods  of  teaching,  and  text^-books  used. 

An  inspector  is  also  appointed  for  each  of  the  nine  provinces,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  visit  all  the  schools  of  the  province  once  in  the  year,  preside 
at  the  cantonal  conferences  of  teachers,  make  an  abstract  of  the  journal 
or  register  of  the  cantonal  inspectors,  and  submit  a  complete  report 
of  the  conditbn  of  primary  instruction  in  the  province  to  the  mmister 
of  the  interior  at  Brussels.  The  provincial  inspectors  assemble  once  a 
year  as  a  central  commission,  under  the  presidency  of  the  minister  of  the 
department 

The  teachers  must  be  chosen  from  among  candidates,  who  have  for 
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two  years  at  least,  and  with  approval,  pursued  Ihe  studies  of  a  normal 
•ohool,  eilher  of  the  State  or,  if  private,  of  one  that  has  submitted  to  the 
iDspectioQ  provided  for  in  the  law.  Every  teacher  must  receive  a  cer- 
tificate of  qualification  from  a  board  consisting  of  a  lay  and  clerical 
member,  the  former  appointed  by  the  State,  and  the  latter  by  the  eccle- 
siastical authorities.  He  may  be  dismissed  by  the  provincial  inspector 
on  consultation  with  the  communal  council. 

The  cost  of  the  primary  schools  is  borne  by  the  communes,  and  in- 
cluded in  their  taxation.  The  provinces  only  interfere  when  tlie  appro- 
priation made  by  the  commune  is  equal  to  the  product  of  two  centimes 
per  cent  of  the  sum  paid  in  direct  taxes.  The  grants  of  money  by 
the  legislature  are  specially  designed  for  establishing  infant,  Sunday, 
evening,  and  apprentices'  schools.  When  the  government  is  satisfi^ 
through  the  provincial  inspector,  that  the  instruction  given  by  endowed, 
or  private  schools,  is  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  commune,  it  may 
relieve  the  commune  from  the  obligation  of  supporting  a  public  school. 

9.  SopBUoa  PftiMAKT  ScaooiA 

The  law  of  1842  provides  for  a  superior  elementary  school  in  every 
large  city,  which,  by  the  act  of  1850,  were  connected  directly  with  the 
next  higher  grade  of  schools  in  the  system  of  public  instruction.  In 
1846  there  were  twenty-six  of  these  schools;  in  one  of  the  best  in  each 
province,  a  normal  course  was  provided  for  teachers  of  the  schools 
below. 

3.  SBOMffDART,  oa  IirrnsBMATS  Scbooia 

Prior  to  1850,  in  most  of  the  cities  and  large  tovms,  there  were  one  or 
more  institutions,  known  as  athenaeum,  Latin  school,  gymnasium,  &c^ 
some  of  them  public  and  some  private,  some  under  lay  and  others 
under  ecclesiastical  control,  some  for  day  and  others  for  boarding  pupils, 
and  ail  designed  to  suj^y  a  middle  course  of  inetructbo  between  the 
primary  school  and  the  univeraity.  In  1850  a  law  was  passed  to  pro- 
vide a  class  of  public  schools  under  the  name  of  athenaeum  and  second- 
ary schools,  to  meet  the  double  purpose,  of  preparation  for  higher  literary 
studies,  and  for  the  practical  pursuits  of  life.  The  schools  are  of  two 
grades,  higher  and  lower  intermediate  schools.  The  higher  grade, 
known  as  athenaeum,  includes  two  sections,  one  for  classical  and  the 
other  tor  industrial  instruction.  Pupils,  destined  for  collegiate  studies, 
have  a  course  of  six  years,  in  which  prominence  is  given  to  the  ancient 
and  modem  languages,  and  studies  which  are  preliminary  to  the  lec- 
tures and  professional  studies  of  the  university.  This  course  is  similar  to 
that  of  the  gymnasia  of  Germany.  Pupils  destined  for  either  of  the  four 
special  schools  of  arts,  engineering,  mines,  or  war,  have  a  course  of  four 
years,  which  include,  in  the  lower  grade,  linear  and  mechanical  draw- 
mg,  surveying,  and  other  applications  of  geometry;  and  in  the  higher, 
mathematics,  mechanics,  chemistry,  and  the  elements  of  industrial 
economy.    This  course  resembles  that  of  the  real  schools  of  Germany. 
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4.  SuPBMOE  IicvnU7cnoic. 

Higher  instraction  is  dispensed  by  four  universities;  two  supported 
by  the  State,  at  Ghent  and  Liege;  two  being  free  of  all  goveramenUd 
control,  one  at  Louvain,  avowedly  and  intensely  Catholic  in  its  tone  and 
management,  and  the  other  at  Brussels,  founded  by  an  association,  and 
professedly  free  from  all  denominational  bias — the  religious  instmction 
of  the  pupils  being  left  to  parents,  and  the  ministry  of  the  several  de- 
nominations, with  which  the  pupils  are  connected.  Each  university  ia 
composed  of  four  faculties — law,  medicine,  science,  jftiilosophy  and  let- 
ters ;  to  these,  at  Louvain,  there  is  a  faculty  of  theology  and  canonical 
aw.  In  1850  there  were  about  1,400  students  in  the  several  departments 
of  the  four  universities. 

There  are  two  academical  degrees — ^that  of  candidate  and  (ioctor, 
which  are  bestowed,  not  by  the  university,  but  by  a  board  of  exam- 
iners, composed  of  men  eminent  for  learning  and  science ;  each  faculty 
or  department  having  its  separate  sub-board,  which  is  appointed  by  the 
king  annually,  two  being  nominated  by  the  senate,  two  by  the  lower 
house,  and  three  by  the  ministers  of  the  government  This  board  hold 
its  session  at  Brussels,  and  awards  alVer  a  public  examination,  {concour) 
certificates  and  titles  to  those  who  are  possessed  of  the  greatest  scien- 
tific and  literary  knowledge,  without  reference  to  the  place,  institutun, 
or  teachers,  when  this  knowledge  and  ability  has  been  acquired.  The 
degree  of  doctor  is  accessible  only  to  those  who  pursue  the  profeasiooal 
studies  of  law,  medicine,  or  theology,  and  can  not  be  conferred  on  any 
one  who  has  not  received  the  degree  oCcandidaie. 

5.  Industeul  and  SrsciAL  Insteuctton. 

Industrial  instruction  is  given  in  institutions  of  three  grades ;  higher 
Instruction  in  the  special  schools  of  arts  and  manufactures  and  mines, 
attached  to  the  university  of  Liege,  those  of  civil  engineering  and 
of  arts  and  manufactures  annexed  to  the  university  of  Ghent,  and  the 
superior  institute  of  commerce  at  Antwerp ;  intermediate  instruction  in 
the  industrial  departments  attached  to  all  the  athensa  and  high  schools; 
primary  instruction  in  the  industrial  schools  for  workmen. 

The  preparatory  school  at  Liege  is  intended  to  qualify  pupils  for  the 
special  schools  for  public  service.  The  course  of  study,  occupying  two 
years,  includes  all  the  studies  necessary  for  preparing  mining  engin- 
eers, practical  chemists,  and  mechanics.  The  course  in  the  special 
mining  school,  occupying  three  years,  includes  courses  in  applied  me- 
chanics, mineralogy  and  geology,  industrial  inorganic  chemistry,  indus- 
trial natural  philosophy,  exploration  and  working  of  mines,  assaying, 
metuUurgy,  industrial  architecture,  mining,  legislation  and  industrial 
economy.  A  diploma  of  mining  engineer  is  delivered  to  those  who  pass 
the  requisite  examinations,  and  the  pupils  of  the  school  are  first  exam- 
ined for  vacant  places  in  the  corps  of  engineers.  The  special  school 
of  arts  and  manufactures  is  divided  into  two  sections,  one  for  instruction 
in  the  applications  of  science  to  chemistry  and  mineralogy,  and  the  other 
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lor  the  eolMtrtictkm  of  maohiDefl.  The  ooune  of  study  ia  the  fbrmer 
oocupies  four  years,  and  in  the  iaiter,  three.  Pupils  paasiag  the  re- 
quired examinatioa  receive  the  diploiiia  of  civil  eegineer  of  arts  and 
manafiictures,  or  of  engineer  and  machinist  The  number  of  pupils  in 
all  these  schools,  for  the  academic  year  1859-3,  is  84;  there  being  42  in 
the  preparelory  school,  11  in  the  mining  school,  16  in  the  school  of  arts 
and  manuAictures,  15  others,  pursuing  diffsrent  courses. 

The  special  school  of  arts  and  manufeetures  at  Ghent  is  organised 
similarly  to  that  at  Liege,  but  is  not  yet  in  operation. 

The  superior  institute  of  commerce  at  Antwerp^  is  also  not  yet  ia 
operation.    It  is  intended  to  teach  the  science  and  art  of  commercial 


Youth  are  prepared  for  the  higher  special  instruction  in  the  indue* 
trial  department  of  the  higher  intermediale  schools,  or  in  the  lower  in* 
termediate  schoob;  with  which  two  grades,  the  following  institntiMis 
may  also  be  classed,  namely:  the  industrial  schools  of  Qhent,  Ld^e^ 
Verviers  and  Huy ;  the  provincial  special  school  of  commerce,  industry, 
and  mines,  of  Hainault;  the  provincial  special  school  for  master  miners, 
attached  to  the  college  of  Charleroi ;  the  industrial  and  liteiary  school 
of  Verviers;  the  Stale  veterinary  and  agriculmral  school  at  Cureghem- 
les-Bruxelles,  and  the  schools  of  navigation  at  Antwerp  and  Oslend. 
Here  may  also  be  classed  the  intermediale  agricultural  and  horticul- 
tural schools  established  by  government  in  1849  and  1850^  either  by 
arrangements  with  municipal  authorities  for  connecting  special  depart- 
ments with  the  exiting  schools,  or  by  agreements  with  private  persons 
to  convert  forms  or  gardens  into  special  schools.  These  are  of  two 
classes ;  1,  those  designed  to  instruct  the  sons  of  land-ownere,  farmeri, 
&c,  in  agricultural  science ;  and  2,  those  designed  to  train  good  mas  A^ 
wcM^[men. 

Of  thefirrtdass,are 

The  agricultural  department  of  the  school  at  Tirlemont,  ...  15 
«  «  «  «     tt      «       tt  chimay,      ...     27 

«  «  (c  cc     a  iodttstrial  school  at  Leuze,    .  39 

««  «««c»aa  Verviers,   16 

«  «  «  «  la  Trapperie, 22 

«  «  «  o  Bergen-op-Zoom, 30 

«  <<  *<  «  the  school  at  Oostacker,.    .    .    .  25 

^    horticultural  school  at  Genelbrugge4es-Gand, 27 

Of  the  second  dass,  are 

The  practical  horticultural  school  at  Vilvorde, 29 

«         «       agricultural      «       «  Ostin, 22 

«         «*  a  «       «  R^^y^ JJ5 

*  school  for  making  farm  tools  at  Hain-Saint-Pierre,     ...     12 
Whole  number  of  pupils,   .    .    .     ^ 
The  total  expense  of  these  schools  is  (24  923.31,  of  iriiich  they  receive 
from  the  State,  t21,445.3a 
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Primaiy  indattrial  instniotioa  is  given  in  the  foUowmg  mAot^n 

1.  The  school  of  aria  and  trades  at  Toumay,  to  which  chilaren  av* 
admitted  to  the  number  of  about  80,  at  12  years  of  age  and  iipward^ 
aod  where  they  are  taught  readiog^  writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  beginning  of  a  trade.  There  are  for  this  purpose  five 
workshops;  of  carpentry,  weaving,  construction,  founding,  and  hose- 
making. 

2.  The  manufacturing  or  working  schools,  740  in  number.  Lace- 
making  alone  is  taught  in  586  schools;  lace-making,  knitting,  and  sew- 
ing, in  135,  and  other  trades  in  19.  In  479  of  them,  the  pupils  receive 
primary  literary  instruction,  with  the  industrial  training. 

3.  The  apprentice  schools,  numbering  78.  Their  design  is  either  to 
introduce  new  improvements  into  the  trades  of  weaving  and  spinning, 
or  to  introduce  new  branches  of  industry,  and  thus  to  obviate  the  diffi- 
eulties  arising  from  the  mtroduction  of  spinning  machinery  into  the 
country,  where  a  large  portion  of  the  population  were  accustomed  to 
support  themselves  by  spinning  by  hand. 

The  military  school  is  one  of  the  most  important  military  establish- 
ments in  Belgium,  and  is  for  the  purpose  of  training  o&ers  of  all  arma 
The  instruction  is  given  by  a  corps  of  not  less  than  18  professors,  14 
tutors,  and  6  roasters.  The  pupils,  whose  number  varies  from  100  to 
125,  are  divided  into  several  sectbns,  as  follows:  1.  Infantry  and  cav- 
alry sections,  (course  two  years,)  composed  of  subalterns  and  young 
men  admitted  on  public  examination.  2.  School  proper,  (course  two 
years,)  composed  of  pupils  admitted  by  the  minister  of  war,  after  exam- 
ination. 3.  School  of  application,  (course  two  years,)  of  sub-lieutenanis 
of  engineers  or  artillery,  who  have  been  through  a  two  years'  course  in 
tlft  school.  4.  Section  of  artillery  and  engineer  officers,  (course  two 
years,)  of  lieutenants  of  artillery  and  engineers  not  having  studied  in 
the  school,  and  placed  there  to  complete  their  studies.  5.  Section 
of  Turkish  pupils,  comprises  young  officers  of  different  arms  of  the 
Turkish  army. 

The  military  school  corresponds  with  the  three  schools  in  France, 
called  the  school  of  Saint-Cyr,  the  polytechnic  school,  and  the  school 
of  application  (at  Metz.) 

Military  schools  of  low^r  grade  are :  1,  the  school  for  soldiers'  chil- 
dren at  Lierre,  (coarse  occupying  five  years,  besides  preparatory  class,) 
composed  of  legitimate  children  of  officers,  subalterns,  soldiers,  and 
assistants  in  the  war  department,  intended  to  furnish  graduates  fitted  to 
become  subalterns  in  the  army ;  2,  regimental  schools  organized  from 
the  staff-officers,  and  forming  part  of  the  regimental  battalion  of  reserve. 
These  schools  are  of  two  grades,  and  are  for  the  instruction  of  ignorant 
soldiers.  There  also  exist  regimental  evening  schools,  for  subalterns, 
corporals,  and  soldiers. 

Thus  the  Belgian  army  has  a  social  organization,  quite  as  fit  for 
peace  as  for  war.  The  officers  who  leave  their  military  employment 
easily  find  civil  occupations.    Veteran  subalterns,  on  account  of  their 
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habits  of  order  and  discii^ine,  are  in  request,  as  policemen,  on  railroads, 
^a  postmaBterB,  and  town  tax-gatherers;  the  countrymen  wJio  return 
home,  ^fler  two  years  of  service,  carry  with  them  the  benefits  of  the 
primary  course  of  instruction.  Thus  the  army,  a  means  of  security  in 
war,  becomes  an  element  of  improvement  in  peace. 

There  are  two  veterinary  schools,  one  at  Brussels  and  the  other  at 
Liege.  The  school  at  Brussels  embraces  a  complete  course  of  instruc- 
tion in  agriculture. 

The  government  supports  three  *' conservatories"  of  music,  the  oldest 
at  Liege,  with  an  average  attendance  of  250  pupils;  a  second  at  Ghent, 
with  300  pupils;  and  the  largest  at  Brusselsi  with  400  pupils.  Every 
third  year  a  concour  is  held  for  competition  in  musical  composition,  in 
which  the  sucoessful  competitor  receives  10,000  francs  for  the  purpose 
of  a  four  years'  tour  in  other  countries.  Besides  these  national  schools, 
there  are  several  local  schools  of  music,  by  which  a  taste  for  this  de- 
lightful art  is  made  general. 

There  are  over  fifly  schools  and  halls  of  drawing,  painting,  sculpture, 
and  architecture,  supported  or  aided  by  the  government,  with  over 
7,000  puj^Is.  A  national  exhibition  is  held  every  three  years*  at  which 
numerous  prixes  and  premiums  are  offered  lor  competition. 

A  national  observatory  is  maintained  at  Brussels,  and  learned  socie- 
ties for  the  cultivation  of  science,  literature,  and  the  arts,  are  liberally 
patronized  by  the  government.  The  geographical  institute  of  M.  Van- 
dermaden  has  largely  contributed  to  the  advancement  of  this  branch 
of  useful  knowledge. 

In  1848  there  were  fourteen  public  libraries,  each  having  over  10,000 
volumes,  and  all  comprising  509,100  volumes. 

The  government  supports  two  schools  for  deaf  mutes,  one  for  the 
blind,  six  lor  orphans,  and  three  (or  young  criminals. 

Normal  In8teuction. 

Normal  instruction  commands  much  and  increasing  attention  from 
the  Belgian  government  Besides  two  normal  schools  for  teachers  and 
processors  in  the  secondary  and  superior  schools,  there  exist  for  primary 
teachers  the  following  public  normal  schools,  so  called  because  entirely 
or  partly  supervised  and  supported  by  the  government : 

Two  government  normal  schools,  established  and  supported  by  the 
State. 

Seven  normal  departments  annexed  to  higher  primary  schools,  estab- 
lished and  assisted  by  government. 

Seven  episcopal  normal  schools,  established  and  maintained  by  the 
Catholic  bishops,  but  which  have  been  placed  under  government  super- 
vision and  regulations,  and  are  assisted  by  its  funds.  Besides  these 
public  normal  schools,  there  are  others  not  officially  recognized  as  pub« 
lie  schools,  viz. :  the  remaining  episcopal  normal  schools,  and  private 
establishments. 

There  are  also  periodical  meetings  of  public  primary  teachers^  which 
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resemble  the  teachers'  iDstitii««s  cf  the  United  States,  and  which  are 
called  conferences.  They  are  oonJucted  by  government  officials,  and 
partly  at  its  expense,  except  a  iew  which  have  been  established  by  the 
teachers  themselves. 

Teachet^  CottfereTicet. — These  are  held  quarterly  daring  vacations, 
and  conducted  by  the  provincial  or  cantonal  inspectors.  Their  sessions 
are  short,  generally  occupying  only  one  day,  and  never  more  than  three. 
They  are  held  within  and  for  certain  specified  districts,  the  public  pri- 
mary teachers  within  which  are  legally  bound  to  attend  them.  Instruc- 
tion ia  given  by  the  presiding  officers,  and  by  the  teachers  themselves, 
on  varbus  educational  subjects ;  the  inspectors  usually  presenting  theo- 
retical and  scientific  matter,  and  the  teachers  explaining  their  various 
methods,  6cc.  The  subjects  to  be  discussed  at  each  conference  are 
announced  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  one,  and  each  teacher  is  ex- 
pected to  prepare  himself  on  them  at  home.  Private  teachers  and  non- 
professional persons  are  not  allowed  to  attend  the  meetings,  unless  for 
special  reasons.  An  allowance  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  cents  a  day  is 
paid  to  each  member. 

Each  teacher  is  required,  after  his  return  home,  to  prepare  an  account 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting,  and  to  forward  it  lo  the  inspector, 
who  selects  the  best  for  regtstraUon,  as  the  public  record  of  the  meeting. 
Libraries  for  the  use  of  the  teachers  belong  to  each  conference,  fum- 
islied  generally  in  the  first  instance  by  the  government,  and  sometimes 
increased  by  the  contributions  of  teachers  and  other  friends  of  edaeation. 
The  number  of  works  in  these  libraries  in  1848,  was  5,908,  in  9,352  vol- 
umes, estimated  to  be  worth  about  $2,700. 

The  number  of  teachers'  conferences  held  in  Belgium  was,  in  184Q, 
349 ;  in  1847, 460 ;  and  in  1848, 635.  The  average  length  of  their  busi- 
ness sessions  was  five  or  five  and  a  half  hours. 

The  exercises  at  one  of  these  conferences  were  as  follows,  according 
to  the  record  made  by  one  of  the  teachers  present: 

The  sesBion  oommenoed  st  10  A.  M.,  with  the  signing  sn  attendanoe>roll  by 
the  teaohen,  and  a  short  prayer  by  the  religions  inspector.  The  civil  inspector, 
who  with  his  eoclesiastioal  brother  presided  over  the  meeting,  proceeded  to  com- 
plain tbat  Bondry  teachers  had  ftiled  to  present  their  reports  of  the  previous 
meeting,  and  caused  them  to  promise  to  do  it  Several  reports  of  that  meeting 
were  then  read. 

At  this  point  the  provincial  inspector,  M.  Goortois,  srrived,  snd  sMomed  the 
direction  of  the  bnsineM. 

The  order  of  the  day  being  the  best  methods  of  tescbing  writing,  M.  Danlie 
gave  an  account  of  his  method.  His  first  lessons  are  for  the  position  of  the  body 
and  of  the  pen,  and  then  follows  the  tracing  of  straight  lines,  curves,  sad  ovalSy 
from  copies  upon  the  blsckboard. 

M.  Chevalier  d'Herchies  exhibited  his  method  at  the  board;  it  consists  in 
drawing  various  ovals,  from  which  he  forms  the  different  letters. 

M.  (S>UTtois,  the  inspector,  recommended  the  use  of  pssteboard  dates  for  yoanc 
pupils,  ss  a  means  of  tesching  them  esriy  to  write,  and  of  keeping  them  occupied 
and  still.  He  further  remarked  that  instruction  in  writing  might  be  divided  into 
three  parts;  1,  formation  of  straight  lines,  curves,  and  ovab;  2,  formation  of 
•etters,  and  of  words  in  large  and  half  text ;  3,  writing  fine  hand,  and  formatkm 
sf  difibrent  charaoteis  snd  forms  of  letters. 
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TIm  MMion  was  OMpended  at  twelve,  and  recommenocd  at  half-past  two. 

The  proTinoial  iospecCor  notified  the  teachcn  that  they  nmat  keep  school  all 
the  year ;  and  it  would  become  his  daty  to  take  rigorous  measorea  with  those  who 
should  not  fulfill  this  obligation.  In  reply  to  M.  Deltombe,  who  said  that  some- 
times there  were  no  scholars,  he  said  that  he  ooold  not  admit  that  there  was  a 
total  want  of  scholars,  that  sooh  a  case  was  impossible. 

M.  MasBon  explained  his  metiiod  of  teaching  the  oatMhism.  He  nsea  the  aim- 
oltaneous  and  individual  methods,  with  explanations  from  time  to  time. 

The  ecelesiastical  cantonal  mspector,  M.  Brohes,  said  that  these  explanations 
should  be  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  priesL  He  also  directed  the  atten- 
tion of  the  tethers  to  the  pronunciation  of  the  catechism  and  of  the  prayers. 

An  exercise  followed  in  teaching  French,  and  another  in  grammar,  the  latter 
being  a  method  of  distinguishing  between  the  verbal  adjective  and  the  present 
participle,  illustrated  upon  the  baud. 

Cantonal  inspector  Dubois  gave  instmctioas  in  agrionltnre  and  gardening,  and 
reoommcnded  the  teaohers  to  oommunieate  such  mstmotion  to  their  pupils. 

The  provincial  inspector  stated  a  curious  fi^t  with  regard  to  transphmting  the 
beet  It  has  two  rows  of  roots,  always  pointing  to  the  east  and  west,  which  in 
transplanting  must  be  set  in  the  same  direction,  <2herwiae  the  growth  of  the  plant 
ia  much  retuded. 

Inspector  Dubois  informed  the  meeting  that  the  next  conference  would  take 
place  October  19, 1848,  and  that  the  subjects  for  disouasioa  would  be  methods 
of  teaching  arithmetic,  and  the  first  three  oentnriea  of  Belgian  history. 

NOBMAL    SCBOOLO. 

The  inspection,  management,  and  instniction  of  the  State  nonnal 
schools,  the  normal  departments  annexed  to  the  higher  primary  schools, 
and  the  episcopal  normal  schools,  are  substantially  alike  in  the  three 
classes  of  institutions. 

All  candidates  for  entrance  are  examined  by  a  ''jury,"  composed 
partly  of  government  inspectors  and  partly  of  the  instructors.  The 
courses  of  study  occupy  three  years.  The  pupils  are  usually  required 
to  board  and  lodge  upon  the  school  premises.  The  regular  graduates 
have  the  first  right  of  examination  for  vacant  situations  as  public  teach- 
ers ;  and  government,  besides  the  assistance  given  to  the  normal  schools 
by  erecting  buildings  and  bearing  part  of  the  current  expenses,  appro- 
priates about  $12,500  annually  in  sums  usually  of  about  $40  each,  to 
the  assistance  of  a  number  of  the  more  meritorious  pupils. 

Schools  of  application  are  annexed  to  all  the  normal  schools,  being 
the  primary  schools  of  the  neighborhood.  The  following  account  of  the 
government  normal  school  at  Lierre  will  give  a  fair  general  representa- 
tion of  these  schools. 

NoufAL  School  at  Dkres. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  normal  school  at  Lierre,  are  first  exam- 
ined by  the  provincial  inspectors  of  primary  instruction,  who  are  charged 
in  particular  to  see  thai  none  are  admitted  who  are  inflicted  with  any 
deformity  or  infirmity  incompatible  with  the  occupation  of  teaching. 
If  suitable,  they  are  then  examined  by  a  committee  or  "jury"  of  two 
inspectors  and  three  of  the  faculty  of  the  school,  in  reading,  writing, 
religion,  and  morals,  the  grammar  of  their  own  and  of  the  French  lan- 
guage, the  four  fundamental  rules  of  arithmetic,  the  legal  system 
of  weights  and  measures,  the  elements  of  geogra[^y,  particuhirly 
of  Belgian  geography,  and  the  principal  facts  of  Belgian  history. 
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The  course  of  study  at  Lierre,  occupying  three  yean,  embraees  the 
following  subjects,  viz:  religion  aiMl  morals;  sacred  and  chorch  history; 
reading,  writing,  and  book-keeping;  grammar  and  eompositkm;  geogra- 
phy and  history,  especially  of  Belgium;  arithmetic,  and  its  businea 
applications ;  elements  of  theoretical  geometry,  and  of  mapfimg,  land 
measuring,  and  leveling;  elementary  algebra;  portions  of  the  natural 
sciences  applicable  to  every-day  life ;  agriculture  and  horticulture,  graft- 
ing and  pruning;  theory  of  education,  pedagogy  and  methodokigy ;  hy- 
giene, as  applicable  to  children  and  schools ;  elements  of  constituiioml 
law ;  knowledge  of  the  constitution  and  laws  of  Belgium,  and  of  the 
most  usual  forms  under  them,  church  and  school  laws ;  singing  and  plain 
chant,  playing  the  organ,  harmony  and  accompaniment;  drawing, 
linear,  ornamenal,  and  architectural.  During  the  third  year  of  the 
course,  the  pupils  are  required  to  teach  the  different  classes  in  the 
schools  of  application  or  practice  annexed  to  the  normal  schools,  under 
the  direction  of  the  professors  of  pedagogy  and  methodology. 

The  instructors  are  a  director  and  sub-director,  who  are  ecclesiastics, 
nine  professors,  an  adjunct  professor,  and  a  gardener-demonstrator;  the 
full  complement  of  pupils  being  150. 

The  pupils  board  and  lodge  within  the  institution,  and  the  entire  ap- 
portionment of  their  time,  occupations,  and  recreations,  is  under  the  cod- 
trul  of  the  school  authorities.  The  whole  establishment  is  under  the 
hygieuie  supervision  of  a  physician,  who  directs  any  measures  necessary 
for  the  health  of  the  inmates. 

There  is  a  library  of  educational  works,  which  receives  a  copy  of  every 
work  published  by  government,  or  by  its  assistance,  and  some  phib- 
sophical  and  chemical  apparatus,  maps,  and  models  for  drawing. 

The  entire  expense  of  the  school  at  Lierre,  for  1S48,  was  $6,943J22; 
jof  which  $5,395.33  was  paid  for  salaries. 

There  is  an  examination  at  graduation,  according  to  the  result  of 
which  three  grades  of  diplomas  are  given.  At  present  (1848)  all  the 
graduates  of  the  normal  schools  are  employed  in  teaching.  The  gov- 
ernment continues  the  bounty  above  mentioned,  for  three  years  after 
graduation,  to  such  recipients  of  it  as  do  not  find  their  salaries,  as  public 
teachers,  sufficient  for  their  support 

FxMALK  Normal  Eodcation. 
There  are  fifteen  religious  establishments  and  hoarding-schools  for 
females  designated  by  government,  to  a  certain  number  of  pupils  in 
which  a  bounty  is  paid  similar  to  that  given  to  male  normal  pupils. 
These  institutions  are  under  government  inspection,  and  the  beneficia- 
ries in  them  are  employed  as  public  teachers  after  their  graduatioa. 
The  course  of  study  is  substantially  similar  to  that  of  the  normal  schools 
for  mates,  some  studies,  as  geometry,  agriculture,  horticulture,  and  con- 
stitutional law.  being  omitted,  and  needlework  and  the  applicatkm  of 
drawing  to  the  cutting  and  fitting  of  dresses  being  added. 
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1.     MOURT  I 


Trc  firet  impulse  to  improved  primary  inBtrueiion  in  Holland  was 
given  by  some  benevolent  citiiens  of  Groningen,  who,  in  1784,  founded 
the  ^*  Society  for  the  Public  Good.'*  They  were  encouraged  and 
supported  by  the  government,  in  their  efforts  to  prepare  school  books, 
train  schoolmasters,  and  excite  attention  to  the  state  of  schools.  In  1806 
the  various  edicts  and  regulations^  published  from  time  to  time,  were 
digested  into  a  law,  by  M.  Van  der  finde,  and  were  generalised  for  the 
guidance  of  the  country  at  large.  The  French  invasion  curtailed  the 
means  applied  to  education ;  still  the  Dutch  system  was,  as  early  as  1818, 
thought  worthy  of  a  special  inquiry  by  Commissioners  deputed  from  the 
University  of  Paris,  at  the  head  of  which  was  M.  Cuvier,  who  reported 
with  no  small  admiration  respecting  it  On  the  restoration  of  peace  in 
1814,  the  first  care  of  the  king  was  directed  to  the  state  of  public  educa* 
tion,  which  by  the  law  of  that  year  was  restored  to  the  footing  of  1806^ 
Every  province  was  divided  into  educatbnal  districts,  and  a  school  in- 
spector was  appointed  to  each  district  A  provincial  School  Commis- 
sion was  named  from  among  the  leading  inhabitants  of  each  province  to 
co-operate  with  the  inspectors,  and  a  sum  was  charged  on  the  budget  for 
the  educational  outlay,  from  which  the  traveling  expenses  of  the  commis- 
sioners were  to  be  defrayed. 

The  governments  of  the  towns  and  provinces  were  charged  with  the 
cost  of  maintaining  the  schools,  (or  which  they  provide  in  their  local  bud- 
gets. Teachers  were  classified  into  four  ranks^  according  to  their  qualifi. 
cations  and  acquirements,  and  receive<i  their  appointments  from  Govern- 
ment A  sum  was  also  destined  for  the*encouragement  of  associations  of 
teachers,  who  were  to  meet  to  confer  on  school  management  to  visit  each 
other's  schools,  and  to  study  in  common  the  duties  incumbent  on  their 
profession. 

The  best  known  methods  of  instruction  were  sought  and  tried,  and  a 
catalogue  of  the  best  school  books  was  prepared  and  published  in  the 
course  of  the  year  1814. 

In  1825,  a  prime  was  offered  by  the  "  Society  for  the  Public  Good,"  fbr  the 
best  essay  on  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  monitorial  sye- 
tem,  and  the  simultaneous  or  class  system  of  instruction.  The  prise  was 
awarded  to  a  dissertation  by  M.  Visser,  Inspector  of  Primary  Schools  in 
Frie»-land.    In  this  essay,  the  system  of  monitorial  instructkMi  is  analysed^ 
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and  proved  to  be  nafound  on  every  point  which  beara  upon  education  in 
the  best  pense  of  that  term.  This  essay  was  published  and  widely  distrib- 
uted by  the  society,  and  contributed  to  form  and  strengthen  the  opinion 
which  .prevails  in  Holland,  against  the  method  of  mutual  instruction. 

In  1S16  the  Normal  School  at  Haarlem  was  established,  to  supply  a 
deficiency  which  was  felt  for  the  training  of  teachers,  through  the  influ- 
ence of  M.  Van  der  Ende,  who  is  esteemed  the  father  of  ^ucation  in 
Holland.  A  similar  institution  had  previously  been  commenced  on  a 
small  scale  at  Groningen,  by  the  Society  of  Public  Good.  Up  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Normal  School  at  Groningen,  teachers  had  been  trained 
in  Holland,  by  serving  a  sort  of  apprenticeship  from  the  age  of  14  to  16  or 
18,  as  assistants  in  the  larger  schools,  during  the  day,  and  receiving  a 
course  of  special  instruction,  for  one  hour  every  evening.  This,  as  far  as 
it  goes,  is  a  cheap  and  excellent  mode  of  professional  training.  But  the 
experience  of  fifteen  years  satisfied  her  statesmen  and  educators,  that 
this  was  not  sufficient  It  made  good  schoolmasters,  but  not  inquiring  and 
creative  teachers.  It  produced  rather  routine  than  intelligent  teaching, 
and  arrested  the  progress  of  improvement,  by  perpetuating  only  the  meth- 
ods of  those  schools  in  which  the  young  teachers  had  been  practiced  as  as- 
sistants. To  obviate  this  tendency,  and  to  give  to  teachers  a  broader 
and  firmer  basis  of  attainments  and  principles,  Normal  Schools  were  es- 
tablished. The  two  modes  are  now  continued  together,*  and  in  connec- 
tion with  the  stimulus  of  the  severe  examination  through  which  all  teach- 
ers must  pass,^nd  of  the  direct  and  constant  inspection  to  which  all  schol- 
ars are  subjected,  they  have  made  the  elementary  schools  of  Holland 
inferior  to  none  other  in  Europe.  President  Bache,  in  his  Report  on  Edu- 
cation in  Europe,  pronounces  them  superior  to  those  of  the  same  class  in 
any  of  the  European  states. 

The  attendance  of  children  is  not  made  compulsory  on  parents,  but, 
what  is  equivalent  to  such  an  enactment,  it  is  provided  by  law,  that  out- 
door relief  shall  not  be  administered  to  any  fsunily,  where  children  are  al- 
lowed to  run  wild  in  the  streets,  or  grow  up  as  vagrants,  or  are  employed 
in  any  factory  without  a  previous  elementary  training. 

The  schools  are  not  made  free  to  parents  by  governmental  contribu- 
tion or  local  taxation,  although  both  of  these  modes  of  supporting  schools 
are  resorted  to.  The  schools  ^re  in  the  first  place  made  good,  by  pro- 
viding for  the  employment  of  only  well-qualified  teachers,  and  then  the 
schools,  thus  made  good,  are  open  to  all  parents  without  exception  or  dis- 
tinction, and  all  are  required  to  pay  a  tuition  fee,  which  the  government 
provides  shall  not  be  large  in  any  case.  The  result  is  universal  educa- 
tion throughout  Holland.  In  Haarlem,  with  a  population  of  21,000  in 
1840,  there  was  not  a  child  of  ten  years  of  age,  and  of  sound  intellect,  who 
could  not  both  read  and  write,  and  this  i/s  true  throughout  Holland,  accord- 
ing to  the  testimony  of  intelligent  travelers,  and  is  borne  out  by  the  fol- 
lowing official  table,  (page  COS,)  as  to  the  school  attendance  in  1846. 

-  See  pace  844. 
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The  •uperiority  of  paUic  elemenlary  instruction  in  Holland,  m  attribo- 
ted,  by  her  own  edooatora,  and  by  intelligent  foreigners,  who  have  viailed 
her  Bohools  in  the  rural  districcs,  aa  well  as  in  the  large  towiM«  to  that 
■yetem  of  special  inspeetioa,  oombined  with  apeeific  and  enforced  prepa- 
ration of  all  candidates  for  the  office  of  teacher,  and  subsequent  gradatioa 
of  rank  and  pay^  according  to  character  and  skill,  which  has  now  been  in 
operation  nearly  half  a  century,  ever  since  the  first  school  law  of  the  Ba- 
tavian  Republic,  in  1806,  drawn  up  by  that  wise  statesman,  M.  Van  der 
Palm.  The  following  extracts  will  give  at  once  this  testimony,  and  an 
intelligent  account  of  the  system  of  inspection. 

Baron  Cuvier,  in  his  *'  Bepari  to  the  Dremck  GoKmmetU  on  lAe  aaCofr- 
hakme^a  if  PMie  Jiutnteium  m  Buikmd^^  in  1811,  aAer  speaking  with 
special  commendation  of  the  system  of  inflection,  remarks : 

*<  The  government  is  authorised  to  grant  to  each  province  a  certain 
sum  to  meet  the  compensation,  and  the  expenses  of  travel,  and  meeting 
of  the  inspectora  The  mode  of  choosing  them  is  excellent;  they  are 
taken  from  clergymen,  or  laymen  of  education,  who  have  signalized  them- 
selves by  their  mterest  in  the  education  of  children,  and  skdl  in  the  local 
management  of  schools ;  from  the  teachers  who  have  distinguished  them* 
selves  in  their  vocation ;  and  in  the  larse  towns,  from  the  professors  of  the 
Universities  and  higher  grade  of  schous." 

Mr.  W.  B.  Hick8on,now  Principal  of  the  Mechanics  Institute  in  Liver 
pool,  in  an  '*  Acamni  of  the  Dut<^  and  GtmuM  SchooU^^  published  in 

1840,  remarks : 

^  In  Holland*  educatkm  is,  on  the  whole,  more  faithfully  carried  out 
than  in  most  or  the  GSerman  States,  and  we  ma^  add  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  numerous  Normal  Schools  of  Prussia,  hnstitutioos  in  which  Hoi* 
land,  although  possessing  two,  is  still  deficient)  the  Dutch  schoolmastera 
are  decidedly  superior  to  the  Prussian,  and  the  schoob  of  primary  instruo-> 
tbn  consequently  in  a  more  efficient  state.  This  superiority  we  attribute 
entirely  to  a  better  system  of  inspection.  In  Prussia,  the  inspectors  of 
schools  are  neither  suuiciently  numerous,  nor  are  their  powers  sufficiently 
extensive.  Mr.  Streiz,  the  inspector  for  the  province  of  Posen.  confessed 
to  us  the  impossibility  of  personally  visiting  every  one  of  the  1,635  schoob 
in  his  district  and  admitted  that  he  was  obliged,  in  his  returns,  to  depend 
10  a  great  extent  upon  the  reports  of  local  school  committees.  In  Hd- 
land>  inspectkm  is  uie  basis  upon  which  the  whole  fabric  of  popular  in- 
struction rests. 

The  constitutk>n  of  the  Board  is  well  worthy  of  attention ;  there  can  be 
no  jwlges  of  the  qualifications  of  teachers  equal  to  those  whose  daily  em- 
ployment consists  in  visitinff  schools,  and  comparing  the  meriu  of  difler- 
ent  plans  of  instruction.  But  the  power  given  to  the  inspector  does  not 
end  nere :  by  virtue  of  his  office  he  is  a  member  of  every  local  board,  and 
when  vacant  situatk>ns  in  schools  are  to  be  filled  up,  a  new  examinatkm 
is  instituted  before  him  into  the  merits  of  the  difierent  citndidates.  It  is 
upon  his  motion  that  the  appointment  is  made,  and  upon  his  rej^t  to  the 
higher  authorities  a  master  is  suspended  or  dismissed  for  misconduct 
Through  his  influence  children  of  more  than  ordinary  capacity  in  the 
schools  he  visits,  are  transferred,  as  pupils,  to  the  Normal  Schoola,  in  or- 
der to  be  trained  for  mastera ;  and  through  his  active  agency  all  improved 
plans  or  methods  of  instructMMi  are  diffused  throughout  the  various  insti* 
tutions  of  the  country." 
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M.  Cousin,  in  a  Report  to  the  minister  ofPablic  Inetraction  in  France, 
in  1836,  ^  on  the  stale  of  Education  in  Holland,^^  while  giving  a  prefer- 
ence to  the  school  law  of  PmsBia,  in  iU  provision  for  Normal  Schools,  and 
the  classification  of  public  schools,  and  especially  for  the  support  of  the 
higher  class  of  primary  schools,  assigns  the  palm  to  Holland,  in  the  mat- 
ter of  school  inspection. 

"  The  provincial  boards  of  primary  instroctioD,  with  their  great  and  varioos 
powers,  consiitate,  in  mv  mind,  the  chief  superiority  of  the  Dutch  over  the  Prus- 
sian law.  They  resemble  the  SckMircoUegimm,  which  forms  a  part  of  every  pro- 
vincial consistory  in  Prussia ;  but  they  are  far  better,  for  the  SckuUMegmm  is 
not  composed  of  inspectors.  It  sends  out  some  of  its  members  lo  inspect,  as 
occasion  requires,  but  inspection  is  not  its  function.  It  judges  from  written 
documents,  and  not  from  ocular  proof,  and  is  generally  obliged  to  rdy  upon 
the  sole  testimony  of  the  member  sent  to  inspect;  whereas  in  Holland,  the 
board,  being  both  inspectors  and  judges  of  inspections,  are  on  the  one  hand 
better  judges,  in  consequence  of  the  experience  they  have  acquired  in  a  con- 
stant routine  of  inspection ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  better  inspectors, 
by  what  they  learn  at  the  board,  when  acting  as  judges  and  governors,  a  com- 
bination eminently  practical,  and  uniting  what  is  almost  every  where  sepa- 
rated.          

Every  inspector  resides  in  his  own  district,  and  be  is  bound  to  inspect  every 
school  at  least  twice  a  year,  and  he  has  jurisdiction  over  the  primary  schools  of 
every  grade  within  the  district.  Without  his  approval  no  one  can  either  be  a 
public  or  a  private  teacher ;  and  no  public  or  private  teacher  can  retain  his  situa- 
tion, or  be  promoted,  or  receive  any  eraluity ;  for  no  commissioner  has  any 
power  in  his  absence,  and  he  is  either  the  chairman  or  the  influential  member 
of  all  meetings  that  are  held.  He  is  thus  at  the  head  of  the  whole  of  the  pri- 
mary instruction  in  his  particular  district  He  is  required  to  repair  three 
times  a  year  to  the  chief  town  of  the  province,  to  meet  the  other  district  inspec- 
tors of  the  province,  and  a  conference  is  held,  the  governor  of  the  province 
{^residing,  wnich  Jasts  for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  daring  which  time  each 
nspecior  reads  a  report  upon  the  state  of  his  district,  and  brings  before  the 
meeting  all  such  Questions  as  belong  to  them.  As  each  province  has  its  own 
particular  code  or  regulations  for  its  primary  schools,  founded  upon  the  law 
and  its  general  regulations,  the  provincial  board  examines  whether  all  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  several  inspectors  have  been  conformable  to  that  particular  code; 
they  look  to  the  strict  and  uniform  execution  of  the  code ;  they  pass  such 
measures  as  belong  to  them  to  originate,  and  they  draw  up  the  annual  report 
which  is  to  be  presented  to  the  central  administration,  and  submit  such  amend- 
ments as  appear  to  them  necessary  or  useful,  and  of  which  the  central  adminis- 
tration is  constituted  the  judge.  Under  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  there  is  a 
high  functionary,  the  Inspector-general  of  Primary  Instruction  ;  and  from  time 
lo  lime  a  general  meeting  is  summoned  by  the  goveroment,  to  be  held  at  the 
Hague,  to  which  each  provincial  board  sends  a  deputy ;  and  thus,  from  the  In- 
spector-general of  the  Hague,  down  to  the  local  inspector  of  the  smallest  dis- 
trict, the  whole  of  the  primary  instruction  is  tmder  the  direction  of  inspectors. 
Each  inspector  has  charge  of  nis  own  district,  each  provincial  board  has  charge 
of  its  province ;  and  the  general  meeting,  which  may  be  called  the  assembly 
of  the  states-general  of  primary  instruction,  has  cliarge  of  the  whole  king- 
dom. All  these  authorities  are,  in  their  several  degrees,  analogous  in  their 
nature ;  for  all  are  public  functionaries,  all  ar^  paid  and  responsible  officers. 
The  district-inspector  is  responsible  to  the  provincial  Board  of  Commissioners; 
and  they  are  responsible  to  the  Inspector-general  and  the  Minister  of  the  Tn- 
terifJT.  In  this  learned  and  very  simple  hierarchy  the  powers  of  every  member 
are  clearly  defined  and  limited. ' 

Mr.  George  NichoUs,  in  a  "  Report  on  the  condition  of  the  Laboring 
Poor  in  Holland  and  Belgium^^  to  the  Poor  Law  Comuussioners  oi 
England,  in  1838,  remarks: 

**  The  measures  adopted  in  Holland  to  promote  the  education  of  all  classei. 
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bare  apparently  resQited  from  the  conviction  that  the  moral  and  social  charac- 
ter of  the  people,  their  iotelligeace,  and  their  capacity  for  increasing  the  resour- 
ces of  the  country,  must  in  a  great  measure  depend  upon  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  trained  for  the  fulfillment  of  their  several  duties.  The  state  ha.s  not 
rendered  education  actually  obligatory  upon  the  municipalities,  neither  has  it 
required  evidence  of  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  poorer  classes  by  any 
tducational  test:  for  a  sense  of  the  imporUnce  of  education  pervades  the  entire 
community — it  is  sought  by  the  poor  fur  their  children,  with  an  eamestneeis  simi- 
lar to  that  observed  m  the  more  wealthy  classes  in  other  countries;  and  in 
Holland,  tlie  direct  interference  of  government  is  confined  to  regulating  the 
mode  of  instruction,  by  means  of  an  organized  system  of  inspection. 

This  system,  however  much  it  may  interfere  with  the  liberty  of  the  subject, 
has  certainly  some  advantages.  The  poor,  who  have  no  means  of  judging  for 
themselves,  have,  in  the  certificate  ffiven  to  every  schoolmaster,  some  sort  of 
guarantee  that  the  person  to  whom  thev  send  their  children  is  not  an  ignorant 
charlatan,  professing  to  teach  what  he  has  never  learned,  and  in  the  next  place 
it  secures  to  those  who  devote  themselves  to  the  profession  a  much  higher  rate 
of  remuneration  than  they  would  receive  if,  as  with  us,  eveiy  broken-down 
tradesman  could  open  a  school  when  able  to  do  nothing  el.se.  This  exclusion 
of  absolute  incapacity  is  also  a  means,  and  a  very  powerful  one,  of  raising  the 
character  of  the  profesision  in  popular  estimation.  With  us,  any  man  can  be- 
come a  schoolmaster,  as  easily  as  he  can  a  coal-merchant,  by  simply  putting  a 
brass  plate  on  his  door ;  but  m  Holland,  (and  the  same  system  is  very  general 
in  Germany,)  some  degree  of  study  is  rendered  indispensable,  and  the  whole 
class,  therefore,  stand  out  from  the  rest  of  the  community  as  men  of  superior  at- 
tainments, and  ehjoy  that  consideration  which  men  of  cultivated  minds  every- 
where command,  when  not  surnmnded  by  coadjutors  below  rather  than  above 
the  common  level. 

In  Holland,  there  is  no  profession  that  ranks  hisher  than  that  of  a  school- 
master, and  a  nobleman  would  scarcely,  if  at  all,  command  more  respect 
than  is  paid  to  many  of  those  who  devote  their  lives  to  the  instruction  of  youth. 
The  same  personal  consideration  is  extended  to  the  assistant  teacher  or  usher. 
We  were  much  struck  with  the  difference  in  the  position  of  nersonsof  this  class 
abroad,  from  their  lot  at  home,  when  we  were  nsiting  a  scnool  for  the  middle 
elas:»es  at  Hesse-Cassel.  The  school  contained  900  children,  and  was  supported 
partly  by  the  town  and  the  government,  and  partly  by  the  payments  of  the  schol- 
ars. The  charge  for  daily  instruction  was  from  Is.  8d.  to  5s.  per  month.  The 
children  were  distributed  m  six  ciassess — to  each  class  a  aeparate  master  or  as 
sistant  teacher.  We  were  conducted  over  the  establishment  by  the  head  mastei 
or  director  of  the  school,  and  the  first  thing  which  drew  our  attention  was  the  ez 
treme  ceremony  with  which  we  were  introduced  to  each  of  the  assistant  mas> 
ters,  and  the  many  apologies  made  by  the  professor  for  interrupting  them,  although 
but  fur  a  moment,  in  their  important  labors.  We  saw  those  treated  as  equalsi 
who  are  in  England  often  estimated  as  only  on  a  rank  with  grooms  or  upper 
servants. 

The  most  important  branch  of  administration,  as  connected  with  education, 
is  that  which  relates  to  school  inspection.  All  who  have  ever  been  anxious  either 
to  maintain  the  efficiency  of  a  school,  or  to  improve  its  character,  will  appre- 
ciate the  importance  of  the  frequent  periodical  visits  of  persons  having  g  knowl- 
edge of  what  education  is,  and  who  are  therefore  able  to  estimate  correctly  the 
amount  and  kind  of  instruction  given.  Let  a  school  established  by  voluntary 
subscriptions  be  placed  to-day  upon  the  best  possible  footing,  if  no  vigilance  be 
exercised  by  its  rounders,  ana  if  the  master  be  neither  encouraged  nor  stimula- 
ted to  exertion  by  their  presence,  his  salary  will  speedily  be  converted  into  a 
sinecure,  and  the  school  will  degenerate  to  the  lowest  pomt  of  utility." 

Profeaaor  Bache,  in  his  "  Report  on  Edueation  in  Europe/^  in  183S,  to 
the  TruBteea  of  Ginurd  College,  remarka: 

"  The  system  of  primary  instruction  in  Holland  is  particularly  interesting  to 
an  American,  from  its ors^niiation  in  an  ascending  series;  beginning  with'the 
local  school  authorities,  and  terminating,  aAer  progressive  degrees  of  represen- 
tation, as  it  were,  in  the  highest  authority;  instead  of  emanating,  as  in  tne  cen- 
tralized systems,  from  that  authority.    A  fair  trial  has  been  given  to  a  systiun 
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,  of  inspection  which  is  almost  entirely  applicable  to  oar  country,  and  which  baa 
sncceeded  with  them/' 

The  school  fiyatem  of  Holland  conaiata  of  a  brief  law,  of  only  twenty-three 
articles,  drawn  up  by  M.  Van  der  Palm,  the  distinguished  Oriental  echoU 
lar,  in  1801,  and  modified  by  M.  Van  der  Ende,  in  1806,  and  a  series  of 
Regulations  drawn  up  by  the  state  department  having  charge  of  this  sub- 
ject, to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  law.  The  law  was  so  wisely  framed, 
and  was  so  well  adapted  to  the  spirit,  customs  and  habits  of  the  people, 
that  it  has  survived  three  great  revolutions :  first,  that  which  converted  the 
Batavian  Republic  into  a  kingdom,  at  first  independent,  but  ailerward 
incorporated  with  the  French  empire ;  next,  that  which  dethroned  Louis, 
restored  the  house  of  Orange,  and  united  Holland  and  Belgium  in  one 
monarchy ;  and  lastly,  the  revolution  which  again  separated  the  two 
countries,  and  restricted  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  to  its  former  lim- 
its. During  these  thirty  years,  the  law  of  1806  was  never  interfered 
with ;  it  could  only  be  altered  by  another  law,  and  when  the  government, 
in  1829,  in  order  to  please  the  Belgian  liberal  party,  brought  forward  a 
new  general  law,  which  made  some  very  objectionable  changes  iti  that  of 
1806,  the  chambers  resisted,  and  the  government  were  obliged  to  with- 
draw the  bill. 

The  following  provisions  will  show  the  spirit  and  scope  of  the  law,  and 
general  regulations. 

IX.  '*The  school  inspector  of  thediftrict  is  authorized,  in  concert  with  the 
local  authorities,  to  intrust  one  or  more  known  and  respectable  persons  with  a 
local  inspection,  subordinate  to  his  own,  over  the  school  or  schools,  and  also 
over  all  tne  teachers  of  both  sexes  in  the  place,  whether  village,  hamlet,  or  oth- 
erwise, and  for  each  separately. 

X.  In  all  the  more  considerable  towns  and  places,  the  parochial  authorities, 
ill  concert  with  the  school  inspector  of  the  district,  shall  establish  a  local  su- 
perintendence of  the  primary  schools,  which  shall  consist  of  one  or  more  per- 
sons, according  to  local  circnmstances,  bat  so  as  each  member  shall  have  a 
particular  division,  and  all  the  schools  in  that  division  shall  be  confided  to  him 
individually.  These  persons  shall  collectively  constituie,  with  the  school  in- 
spector of  the  district,  the  local  school  board. 

XVII.  No  one  shall  be  allowed  to  become  a  candidate  for  a  vacant  school,  or 
to  establish  a  new  one,  or  to  give  private  lessons,  without  havlne  fii^t  obtained 
a  certificate  of  general  admission.  In  like  manner,  no  one  shall  be  allowed  to 
teach  any  other  branch  than  that  for  which  he  shall  have  received  a  certificate 
of  general  admission. 

XXII,  The  instruction  shall  be  conducted  in  snch  a  manner,  that  the  study 
of  suitable  and  useful  branches  of  knowledse  shall  be  accompanied  bv  an  exer- 
cise of  the  intellectual  powers,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  the  pupils  shall  be 
prepared  for  the  practice  of  all  social  and  Christian  virtues. 

aXUI.  Measures  shall  be  taken  that  tlie  scholars  be  not  left  without  instruc- 
tion in  the  doctrinal  creed  of  the  religious  community  to  which  they  belong; 
but  that  part  of  the  insiroction  shall  not  be  exacted  from  the  schoolmaster. 

XXX.  The  provincial*  and  parochial  authorities  are  recommended  to  take 
the  necessaiy  steps : 

*  The  eonttitation  of  Holliind  it  aoBMwhftt  Mngnlftr,  and  wonld  Mem  at  fini  lii^t  to  be  foonded 
upon  what  perhafw  may  one  day  be  recofmised  as  tjie  troe  theory  of  repreaentative  forernment,  that 
of  profreni ve,  intermediate  elections.  'Him  rate-payen  elect  the  Kieterit,  the  Kiner*  elect  the  Ruad 
or  town  council,  the  town  council  elect  a  certain  proportion  of  the  members  of  the  prorlnctal  rovem- 
Dient*.  and  the  provincial  g oTeroments  elect  the  lower  chamber  of  the  States  Oraera/,  or  House  of 
Oommonv. 

The  States-General  consist  of  two  chambers.  The  upper  chamber  is  sonawhatof  a  Borne  of 
liOfds,  bat  Doi  hereditary.    The  members,  fifty  in  number,  receive  SS<V.  per  anonm  for  tniTethif  ex- 
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1.  That  the  emolaments  of  the  teacher  (prloeipHy  in  niral  parishes)  be  set- 
tled in  such  a  wav  that  his  dnties,  when  creditably  performed,  may  obtain  for 
him  a  sufficient  livelihood,  and  that  he  be  rendered  as  little  dependent  as  possi- 
ble, by  direct  aid,  upon  the  parents  of  the  children  who  frequent  his  school. 

2.  That  attendance  at  the  schools  be  strictly  enforced,  and  that  they  be  kept 
open  throughout  the  year." 

RSOCLITIONS  BESPECTlNa  THE  EXAMINATION    OP    THOSE   WHO   DESIRE    TO    BECOME 
TEACHERS  OF  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

I.  The  teachers  shall  be  divided  into  four  classes,  or  grades,  according  lo  the 
amount  of  knowledge  required,  and  according  to  tne  examination  which  they 
shall  have  passed. 

YII.  In  ibese  examinations,  the  object  shall  be  to  ascertain  not  only  the  ex- 
tent of  knowledge  of  the  candidate  in  the  branches  he  is  proposins:  to  teach,  but 
also  his  power  of  communicating  that  knowledge  to  otners,  ana  especially  to 
children. 

VIII.  Before  proceeding  to  the  examination  properly  so  called,  the  examin- 
ers shall  endeavor  to  ascertain,  in  conversation  with  the  candidate,  his  opin- 
ions on  morals  and  religion ;  the  sphere  of  his  attainments,  both  with  regard  to 
the  most  indispensable  parts  of  primary  instruction,  and  to  foreign  languages 
and  other  branches  which  he  proposes  to  teach ;  together  with  his  aptitude  to 
direct,  instnict,  and  form  the  character  of  youth. 

IX.  The  subjects  of  examination  shall  be  as  follows : 

1.  Reading  from  different  printed  and  written  characters:  and  whether  with 
a  good  pronunciation  and  a  proper  and  natural  accent,  and  with  a  knowledge 
ofpunctuation. 

3.  Some  words  and  phrases  designedly  wrong  shall  be  shown  to  the  candi- 
date, to  ascertain  his  knowledge  of  orthography. 

3.  To  ascertain  his  acquaintance  with  the  grammatical  structure  of  the  Dutch 
language,  a  sentence  shall  be  dictated  to  him,  which  he  shall  analyze,  and  point 
out  the  parts  of  speech:  and  he  must  give  proois  of  a  familiar  acquaintance 
with  the  declensions  snd  conjugations. 

4.  The  candidate  shall  write  some  lines  in  large,  middle,  and  small  hand, 
and  shall  make  his  own  pens. 

5.  Some  questions  in  arithmetic  shall  be  proposed  to  him,  confining  this 
especially  to  such  as  are  of  common  occurrence,  and  which  shall  be  sumcient 
to  show  the  dexterity  of  the  candidate  in  calculation.^  both  in  whole  numbers 
and  in  fractions.  Cloestions  shall  be  put  to  him  on  the  theoretical  parts,  and 
especially  on  decimal  arithmetic. 

6.  Some  questions  shall  be  proposed  on  the  theory  of  singing. 

7.  Different  questions  .<!hall  be  proposed  relative  to  history,  geography,  nat^ 
oral  philosophy,  mathematics,  and  such  other  branches  of  knowledge  as  the 
candidate  proposes  to  teach. 

8.  A  passage  in  French,  or  in  any  other  language  in  which  the  candidate 
wishes  to  be  examined,  shall  be  given  to  him  to  read  and  translate.  A  pas- 
sage in  Dutch  shall  be  dictated  to  him,  to  be  translated  by  him,  either  in  writ- 
ing or  viva  voce^  into  the  language  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  examination. 
He  shall  be  required  to  give,  de  impnnrisoj  in  the  same  language,  a  composition 
in  the  form  of  a  letter  or  narrative,  &c.,  all  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
the  degree  of  acquaintance  he  possesses  with  the  language  in  question,  in  or- 
thography, grammar  and  punctuation. 

The  lower  chamber,  before  the  RevoloUoa,  eombted  of  110  memben,  now  but  of  flfty-flvti, 
provincifti  govemments  axe : 

Friesland, 54 1 


peniet. 
Thepn 


Overjttel, 53 

Oroningen, 9$ 

DrenUie,         94 


North  Brabant, 49nieiDbert. 

Oaelderlnnd,        90         *• 

Holland, 00         '* 

Zealtnd, 46        " 

Utrecht, 36        « 

The  memben  of  these  prorineial  foremments  are  not  elected  by  the  town  eonneila,  but  by  the  m>- 
bUity ;  the  town  oouncili,  and  Kiezera  of  the  country  districts,  nearly  in  eqaal  proportions.  General 
business  affeettni;  more  than  one  province,  is  referred  to  one  or  other  of  two  committees,  or  provindai 
cabinets,  elected  by  the  roembexs  of  the  provincial  govemmenU.  On  these  committees  one  member 
•its  for  each  proTlnee 
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X.  The  examination  upon  the  acquirements  of  the  candidate  hariog  been 
completed,  the  examiners  shall  proceed  to  inquire  into  his  capacity  for  teach* 
ing;  they  shall  question  him  as  to  the  manner  of  teaching  children  to  know 
the  letters,  figures,  and  the  first  principles ;  then  reading,  writing,  and  arithme- 
tic. They  shall  then  require  him  to  relate  some  atory  or  portion  of  history,  in 
order  to  discover  the  degree  of  talent  he  possesses  to  present  things  to  children 
with  clearness  and  precision ;  care  shall  be  taken,  if  there  be  a  convenient  op- 
portunity, and  if  it  be  thought  advisable,  to  have  some  children  present,  of  dif- 
ferent ages,  and  of  different  degrees  of  attainment,  in  order  to  ascertain  more 
particularly  his  skill  in  practical  teaching. 

XI.  Finally,  the  examiners  shall  propose  some  questions  upon  the  principles 
to  be  followed  in  rewards  and  punishments;  as  also  in  general  on  the  best  meth- 
ods to  be  adopted,  not  only  to  develop  and  cultivate  the  intellectual  faculties  of 
children,  but  most  especially  to  bring  them  up  in  the  exercise  of  the  Christian 
virtues. 

XII.  When  the  examination  is  concluded,  the  examiners  shall  deliver  to  the 
candidate,  who  desires  to  obtain  a  general  admission  as  a  master,  and  has  given 

Eroof  of  sufficient  ability,  a  deed  of  that  admission,  according  to  the  extent  of 
is  ability ;  and  in  this  shall  be  stated,  as  distinctly  as  possible,  the  extent  and 
the  nature  uf  the  talents  and  of  the  acquirements  of  the  candidate,  as  proved  by 
his  examination ;  and  it  shall  declare  the  rank  he  has  obtained,  if  it  be  in  the 
first,  second,  third,  or  fourth  class,  and  consequently  such  a  general  admis- 
sion as  shall  give  him  a  right  to  apply  for  the  situation  of  a  master,  accord- 
ing to  the  rank  which  has  been  assigned  to  him.  Finally,  the  said  deed  shall 
declare  the  branches  of  education,  and  the  languages  fur  which  he  shall  have 
obtained  the  general  admission. 

XIII.  The  schoolmistresses  or  teachers  of  languages  who  shall  have  nassed 
an  examination,  and  have  given  sufficient  proofs  of  their  ability,  shall  also  re- 
ceive a  deed  which  shall  contain,  besides  a  declaration  of  the  extent  and  amount 
of  their  acquirements  and  talents,  as  proved  by  the  examination,  a  general  ad- 
mission cither  for  the  office  of  schoolmistress  or  teacher  of  languages.  That 
deed  shall  moreover  expressly  declare  the  branches  of  study  and  the  languages 
which  the  person  examined  shall  be  entitled  to  teach. 

XIV.  All  the  deeds  mentioned  in  the  two  preceding  articles  shall  be  alike 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  republic,  both  in  the  matter  and  the  fonn. 
If  they  are  is&ued  by  a  provincial  board  of  education,  they  shall  be  signed  by 
the  president  and  secretary,  and  the  seal  of  the  board  shall  be  affixed  to  them. 
The  deeds  issued  by  an  inspector,  or  by  a  local  board,  shall  be  signed  by  the  in- 
spector only,  or  by  the  secretary  of  the  local  board. 

XV.  The  certincates  for  the  first  and  second  class,  issued  by  a  provincial 
board,  shall  entitle  those  who  obtain  them  to  be  masters  in  all  primary  schools, 
public  as  well  as  private,  of  the  two  classes,  in  all  places  throughout  the  repub- 
lic, without  exception  ;  whereas  the  deeds  Issued  by  a  local  board  shall  confer 
no  privilege  beyond  that  locality. 

aVI.  The  certificates  for  the  third  class,  as  well  as  those  for  the  fourth  or 
lowest  class,  shall  confer  the  privilege  of  becoming  teachers,  except  in  schools 
established  in  places  whose  wants  are  proportionea  to  the  rank  ana  capacity  of 
such  masters,  and  which  are  situated  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  provincial 
board. 

XV II.  In  order  that  the  provisions  contained  in  the  two  preceding  articles 
may  be  more  easily  carried  into  effect,  the  schools  in  small  toiKHs  and  less  con- 
siderable places,  more  fully  described  in  Art.  9  of  regulation  A,  shall  be  classed 
by  the  different  inspectors  and  by  the  provincial  boards,  into  higher,  middle, 
and  lower  schools,  upon  a  principle  hereafter  provided.  This  classification, 
which  shall  be  submitted  to  the  provincial  autnorities  for  approval,  shall  be 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  pre  venting  the  principal  school  falling  into  the  hands 
of  incompetent  masters ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  leaves  the  power  of  placing 
a  very  able  master  over  the  smallest  school. 

XVIII.  In  the  towns  or  places  of  greatest  importance,  no  master  of  the  fourth 
or  lowest  class  shall  be  eligible  to  either  a  public  or  a  private  school.  The 
local  boards  are  even  recommended  to  take  care,  as  much  as  possible,  that  the 
tuition  in  the  schools  of  their  towns  shall  not  be  entrusted  to  any  other  than 
masters  of  the  first  or  seamd  class. 

XXI V.  A  list  containing  the  name,  the  rank,  the  nature,  and  the  extent  of 
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tlie  abilities  of  etch  of  those  who  shall  have  obtained  deeds  of  general  admis- 
sion as  mazier  mistress,  or  teacher  of  langnages,  shall  be  published  in  the  peri- 
odical work  entided  *  Bydngen  tot  den  titaat,*  Ace,  (which  is  still  pub- 
lished./' 

It  is  impossible  not  to  see  that  the  stimulating  effect  of  a  series  of  ex* 
aminations  of  this  character,  before  a  tribunal  composed  of  qualified 
judges,  must  produce  a  class  of  teachers  for  the  work  of  primary  instruc- 
tion unequaled  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  But  the  soul  of  the  whole 
system  is  tiupecCum,  or  in  other  words,  active  and  vigilant  superintend- 
ence,— intelligent  directran,  and  real  responsibility, — all  of  which  are  in- 
volved in  the  s^'stem  of  inspection  carried  out  in  Holland.  Without 
inspectk>n  there  can  be  no  competent  tribunal  for  the  examination  of 
teachers ;  without  inspection,  local  school  committees  and  conductors  of 
schools  would  be  irresponsible  to  public  opinion,  inert  and  negligent ; 
without  inspection  there  would  be  no  person  constantly  at  hand  sufficiently 
informed  upon  the  state  of  education  to  suggest  the  measures  required 
for  the  promotion  of  its  objects;  without  inspection  there  would  be  no  dif- 
fusbn  of  new  ideas,  no  benefiting  by  the  experience  of  others,  no  rivalry 
in  improvement,  no  progress.  The  following  extracts  will  show  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  duties  of  iiiBpection  are  provided  for. 

a£GUULTI0NS  FOa  SCBOOL  INSPSCT0R8,  AND  FOR  THB  BOARDS  OF  BOUCATIOM  IN 
TRB  DIPFSRENT  PROVINCGS. 

IT.  "  Each  inspector  shall  make  himself  aconainted  with  the  number  and 
simatioDs  of  the  primary  schools,  and  also  with  the  state  of  primary  iostruction 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  his  district  It  shall  be  his  auiy  to  see  that,  be- 
sides the  necessary  number  of  ordinary  schools,  there  shall  be  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  schools  for  children  of  tender  age,  organized  in  the  best  possible  manner, 
and  also  schools  of  industry.  Finally,  he  shall  take  cane,  that  proper  instruc- 
tion in  all  branches  of  primary  education  may  be  obtained,  according  to  the 
circumstances  and  wants  of  the  different  parisnes. 

HI.  He  shall  make  it  his  business  to  become  personally  acquainted  with  the 
different  masters  in  liis  district,  and  with  the  extent  of  their  fitness,  and  shall 
keep  a  note  thereof. 

lY.  He  shall  make  it  his  special  bnsine.^  to  excite  and  maintain  the  zeal  of 
the  masters ;  and  for  that  purpose,  he  shall  at  fixed  periods  require  a  certain 
number  of  them  to  meet  him,  either  at  his  own  house  or  in  other  parts  of  his 
district,  and  as  frequently  as  possible.* 

V.  The  inspector  shall  be  bound  io  visit  twice  a  year  all  the  schools  in  his 
district,  which  are  directly  subject  to  his  supervision.  He  is  hereby  exhorted 
to  repeat  those  visits  at  different  times,  either  when  a  particulai  case  calls  for 
it,  or  for  the  general  good. 

VI.  In  visiting  the  schools  which  are  under  his  direct  supervision,  he  shall 
call  upon  the  master  to  teach  the  pupils  of  the  different  classes  in  his  presence, 
those  which  are  in  different  stages  of  progress,  in  order  that  he  may  judge  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  instruction  is  given  and  regulated.  He  shall  also  in- 
quire if  the  regulations  concerning  primary  instruction,  as  well  as  the  regula- 
tion for  the  internal  order  of  the  school,  are  duly  observed  and  executed ;  and 
he  shall  pay  attention  to  every  thinjr  which  he  believes  to  be  of  any  importance. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  visit,  the  mspector  shall  have  a  private  conversation 
with  the  master  or  mistress,  upon  all  he  has  observed :  and  according  as  the 
case  may  be,  he  shall  express  approbation,  give  them  advice,  admonish,  or  cen- 
sure them,  upon  what  he  may  have  seen  or  heard.    Every  school  inspector 

*  In  eomplranc*  with  Um  vpirit  of  thh  artkk.  MeietlM  of  whoohnMlen  haT«  bem  feniMd,  m»d«r 
Hit  aiHpiMi  of  the  impteton,  ftt  diiftimt  tiiMa,  in  Um  distrieto  of  «ndi  proTfaMt,  wliieli  kMp  uii  % 
livdffjofivpimrMMat    Thtj  nttt  U  tlMid  tiott,  fWMftUy  trtry  awBllu 
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shall  keep  notes  of  all  remarks  and  obcfenrations  which  he  shall  have  made  m 
the  coarse  of  his  yisitSi  to  be  used  in  the  manner  hereinafter  prorided. 

IX..  They  shall  pay  particalar  atlentioii  to  improye  the  school-rooms;  to  the 
education  of  the  children  of  the  poor,  and  especially  in  the  villages  and  ham- 
lets ;  to  regulate  and  improve  the  incomes  oi  the  masters ;  and  to  the  schools 
being  kept  open  and  attended  without  interruption,  as  much  as  possible,  during 
the  whole  year. 

XVIII.  The  ordinary  meetings  of  the  boards  shall  be  held  in  the  towns  where 
the  provincial  authorities  reside,  at  least  three  times  a  year ;  the  one  daring 
Easter  week,  the  other  two  in  the  second  week  of  July  and  October. 

XXIV.  At  each  ordinary  meeting,  each  member  sjudl  give  in  a  written  re- 
port:— 

1.  Of  the  schools  he  has  visited  since  the  last  meeting,  statin?  the  time  of  his 
visit,  and  the  observations  he  then  made  regarding  the  state  of  the  schools,  in 
all  the  different  particulars. 

3.  Of  the  meetings  he  has  held  of  the  schoolmasters  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
municating with  them  respecting  their  duties. 

3.  Of  the  examinations  which  have  taken  place  before  him  of  masters  of  the 
lowest  class,  and  of  the  higher  classes. 

4.  Of  the  changes  and  other  events  which  shall  have  taken  place  in  his  dis- 
trict, relative  to  any  school  or  schoolmaster,  since  the  last  meeting,  and  es- 
pecially all  vacancies  of  masterships,  the  delivery  of  deeds  of  call,  nomination, 
or  special  appointment  of  every  aegree  and  of  every  class,  setting  forth  the 
most  important  circumstances  connected  with  them:  the  appointment  of  local 
inspectors  in  places  of  minor  extent ;  the  changes  that  may  have  occurred  in 

'  the  local  school  boards;  the  inspection  of  a  new  primary  school  or  school  of  in- 
dustry; the  admission  of  any  teacher  of  languages;  ue  drawing  up  of  any 
rules  for  the  internal  order  or  schools ;  the  introduction  of  school  booVs,  other 
than  those  contained  in  the  general  list  of  books,  in  the  private  schools  of  both 
classes;  the  measures  that  have  been  taken  to  regulate  and  improve  the  incomes 
of  the  masters;  the  measures  that  have  been  tairen  to  secure  the  schools  being 
uninterruptedly  kept  open  and  attended ;  any  difficulties  they  may  have  en- 
countered;  the  encouragement  or  otherwise  which  the  masters  may  have  met 
with ;  and  the  examinations  of  pupils  in  the  schools.  The  insj^ctoV  shall  far- 
ther point  out  the  particular  parts  which  he  wishes  to  have  inserted  in  the 
above  mentioned  monthly  publication,  {Bydragen.) 

XXV.  From  these  written  documents  and  other  private  information,  as  well 
as  from  the  written  reports  of  the  local  school  boards,  (as  mentioned  in  the  fol- 
lowing article,)  every  school  inspector  shall  draw  up  annually,  previous  to  the 
meeting  held  in  Easter  week,  a  general  report  on  the  state  of  the  schools  and  of 
primary  instruction  throughout  his  district.  He  shall  state  therein  the  reasons 
why  he  has  not  lisiled,  or  has  not  visited  more  than  once,  any  particalar  school 
in  the  course  of  the  preceding  year.  He  shall  state  such  proposals  as  appear 
to  him  deserving  of  attention,  and  which  may  tend  to  the  improvement  or  pri- 
mary instruction. 

Xa  VI.  In  order  that  the  school  inspectors  may  not  omit  to  mention,  in  their 
annual  report,  any  of  the  particulars  stated  in  the  preceding  article,  the  local 
school  boards,  or  their  individual  members,  in  so  far  as  concerns  the  schools 
placed  under  their  individual  inspection,  shall  draw  up  a  report  in  writing,  simi- 
lar to  that  required  from  the  scnool  inspectors,  before  the  end  of  February  at 
latest. 

XX IX.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  ordinary  meeting  held  in  Easter  week,  each 
board  shall  forward,  or  cause  to  be  forwarded  within  the  space  of  four  weeks,  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  besides  the  documents  men- 
tioned in  the  preceding  article, 

1.  One  of  the  two  authentic  copies  of  the  annual  general  summary. 

2.  The  originals  of  the  general  reports  of  the  different  members  of  the 
boards. 

3.  The  originals  of  the  annual  written  reports  of  the  different  local  boards. 

4.  A  detailed  statement,  taken  from  the  report  of  each  of  the  members,  of  the 
proposals  which  each  board  shall  be  desirou.<«  of  bringing  under  the  considera- 
tion of  the  next  annual  general  meeting,  or  which  it  has  been  resolved  to  lay 
before  the  provincial  authorities." 
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UMQLATION8  RBfFKnira  TBI  OSNSftAL  OROfiR  TO  BE  OBUBTBD  IN  TBfi  PRIXAKT 

SCHOOLS, 

I.  **  The  primary  schools  shall  be  open  wlihont  iotennission  the  whole  year, 
except  during  the  times  fixed  for  the  holidays. 

II.  Daring  the  whole  time  devoted  to  the  lessons,  the  master  shall  be  nresent 
from  the  bennning  to  the  end ;  he  shall  not  be  enraged  in  any  thing  which  is 
unconnected  with  the  teaching,  nor  absent  himself  from  school,  except  for  rea- 
sons of  absolute  necessity. 

III.  The  master  shall  take  care  that  the  pupils  do  not  unnecessarily  so  out  ol 
school ;  and. especially  that  they  be  quiet  and  attentive;  and,  when  in  the  play- 
ground, that  they  always  conduct  themselves  in  a  peaceable,  respectable,  and 
modest  manner. 

IV.  When  the  number  of  pupils  shall  exceed  seventy,  measures  shall  be 
taken  for  providing  a  second  master  or  an  under  master. 

V.  The  pupils  shall  be  entered,  as  much  as  possible,  at  fixed  terms  in  the 
course  of  the  year. 

VI.  At  the  opening  and  at  the  breaking  up  of  each  class,  a  Christian  prayer, 
solemn,  short,  and  suitable  to  the  occasion,  shall  be  said  aaily  or  weekly.  At 
the  same  time,  a  hymn,  adapted  to  the  circumstances,  may  be  sun?. 

VII.  The  pupils  shall  be  divided  into  three  classes,  each  of  which  shall  have 
its  distinct  place ;  and  on  every  occasion  when  the  school  meets,  each  shall 
receive  the  uistruciton  that  belongs  to  it. 

VIII.  The  instruction  shall  be  communicated  simultaneously  to  all  the  pu- 
pils in  the  same  class ;  and  the  master  shall  take  care  that,  during  that  time, 
the  pupils  in  the  two  other  classes  are  usefully  employed. 

IX.  The  instruction  in  the  different  classes,  and  in  the  diff*erent  branches 
tauffht,  shall  be  as  much  as  possible  conveyed  by  the  use  of  the  black  board. 

A.  when  the  master  shall  think  it  advisable,  he  shall  reward  the  most  ad- 
vanced pupils  by  employing  them  to  teach  some  parts  of  the  lessons  to  the 
beginners. 

A  I.  The  master  shall  take  care  that  the  pupils  be  at  all  times  clean  in  their 
dress,  well  washed  and  combed,  and  he  shall  at  the  same  time  pay  the  strictest 
attention  to  every  thing  that  may  contribute  to  their  health. 

XII.  The  school-rooms  shall  be  at  all  times  kept  in  proper  order:  for  that 
purpose  they  shall  be  ventilated  in  the  intervals  or  school  hours,  ana  cleaned 
out  twice  a  week. 

XIII.  An  examination  of  each  school  shall  take  place  at  least  once'a  jrear. 
Upon  that  occasion  the  pupils  of  a  lower  class  shall  be  passed  to  a  higher;  and 
as  far  as  circumstances  will  allow,  rewards  shall  be  j^ven  to  those  who  have 
distinguished  themselves  by  their  application  and  good  conduct. 

XIV.  When  a  pupil  at  the  end  or  the  course  of  stud v  shall  leave  the  school, 
if  he  shall  have  disunguished  himself  by  the  progress  he  has  made  and  by  his 
good  conduct,  a  certificate  of  honor  shall  be  presented  to  him. 

XV.  A  code  of  regulations  shall  be  drawn  up  for  each  particular  school,  and 
this,  whether  written  or  printed,  shall  be  pasted  on  a  board,  hung  up  in  the  room, 
and  from  time  to  time  read  and  explained  by  the  master. 

XVI.  The  said  codes  shall  be  issued  by  the  authorities  over  each  school; 
their  object  shall  be,  to  regulate  the  hours  of  teaching  and  how  these  shall  be 
divided  among  the  three  classes.'* 

As  the  masters  were  prohibited  from  teaching  any  particular  religious 
doctrine  in  the  schools,  the  government,  through  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department,  addressed  a  circular  letter  to  tlie  different 
ecclesiastical  bodies  in  the  country,  inviting  them  to  take  upon  them- 
selves, out  of  school  hours,  the  whole  instruction  of  the  young,  either  by 
properly-arranged  lessons  in  the  oateohism,  or  by  any  other  means.  An- 
swers were  returned  from  the  Synod  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  church  and 
other  ecclesiastical  bodies,  assenting  to  the  separation  of  doctrinal  from 
the  other  instruction  of  the  schools,  and  pledging  themselves  to  extend 
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the  former  throagh  their  ministera  of  the  different  religions  commaniooB. 
On  the  reception  of  these  answers,  the  gOTenunent  aathorized  the  pro 
vincial  boards  of  education: 

"  To  exhort  all  schoolmasters  to  hand  a  complete  list,  every  six  months^ 
of  the  names  and  residences  of  their  pupils  belonging  to  any  religious 
communion  to  such  as  should  apply  for  it ;  and  to  take  care  that  their 
pupils  attend  to  the  religious  instruction  provided  for  them. 

To  invite  the  govemcHrs  of  orphan  asylums  and  workhouses,  and  simi- 
lar establishments,  to  second  the  measures  which  the  authorities  of  the 
communion  shall  take  in  reference  to  religious  instruction. 

To  exhort  the  school  inspectors,  and  through  them  the  local  school 
boards,  to  co-operate,  as  far  as  possible,  with  the  consistories  and  minis- 
ters in  their  eflforts  to  give  instruction  in  the  doctrines  of  their  religion,  so 
bng  as  they  confine  themselves  to  their  special  province,  and  do  not  inter- 
fere with  the  business  of  the  schools  or  the  authority  of  the  persons  in- 
trusted with  their  management  by  the  government." 

Thus  did  the  Batavian  Republic  provide  that  the  children  shouki  be 
prepared  for  "  the  exercise  of  all  the  social  and  Christian  virtues  ^^  well 
knowing,  that  if  the  schools  did  no  more  than  impart  a  knowledge  of  the 
material  world,  there  might  be  profound  ignorance  of  the  good  and  the 
beautiful,  and  of  the  true  destiny  of  human  nature. 

On  the  practical  operation  of  the  provisions  for  religious  and  moral 
education,  we  adduce  the  following  testimony.    Mr.  Kay  remarks — 

The  law  of  1801  proclaims,  as  the  great  end  of  all  instraction,  the  exercise  of 
the  social  and  Christian  virtues.  In  this  respect  it  agrees  with  the  law  of  Protsia 
and  France ;  but  it  differs  from  the  law  of  these  countries  in  the  way  by  which  it 
attempts  to  attain  this  end.  In  France,  and  all  the  German  countries,  the  schools 
are  the  auxiliaries,  so  to  speak,  of  the  churches ;  for,  whilst  the  schools  are  open 
to  all  sects,  yet  the  teacher  is  a  man  trained  np  in  the  particular  doctrines  of  the 
majori^  of  his  pupils,  and  required  to  teach  those  doctrines  during  certain  hours, 
the  children  who  difo  fh>m  him  in  religious  belief,  beinfl  permitted  to  absent 
themselves  from  the  religions  lessons,  on  condition  that  3ieir  parents  provided 
elsewhere  for  their  religious  instruction.  But,  in  Holland,  the  teachers  are  re- 
quired to  give  religious  instruction  to  all  1  he  children,  and  to  avoid  most  carefully 
touching  on  any  of  the  grounds  of  controversy  between  the  difibrent  sects. 

Mr.  Nicbolls  says :  "  As  respects  religion,  the  population  of  HoUand  is  divided, 
in  about  equal  proportions,  into  Catholic,  Lutheran,  and  Protestants  of  the  re- 
formed Calvinistic  Church ;  and  the  ministers  of  each  are  supported  by  the  state. 
The  schools  contain,  without  distinction,  the  children  of  every  sect  of  Christians. 
The  religious  and  moral  instruction  afforded  to  the  children  is  taken  from  the 
pages  of  Holy  Writ,  and  the  whole  course  of  education  is  mingled  with  a  frequent 
reference  to  the  great  general  evidences  of  revelation.  Bibli«d  history  is  taught, 
not  as  a  dry  narration  of  Acts,  but  as  a  store-house  of  truths,  calculated  to  influ- 
ence the  auctions,  to  correct  and  elevate  the  manners,  and  to  inspire  sentiments 
of  devotion  and  virtue.  The  great  principles  and  truths  of  Christianity,  in  which 
all  are  agreed,  are  likewise  carefully  inculcated ;  but  those  points,  which  are  the 
subjecti  of  difierence  and  religious  controversy,  form  no  part  of  the  instructions  of 
the  schools.  This  department  of  religious  teaching  is  confided  to  the  ministers  of 
each  persuasion,  who  discharge  this  portion  of  Sielr  duties  out  of  school ;  but 
within  the  schools  the  common  ground  of  instruction  is  faithfully  preserved,  and 
they  are,  conseqnentiy,  altogether  free  from  the  spirit  of  jealousy  or  proselytism. 
We  witnessed  the  exercise  of  a  class  of  the  children  of  notables  of  Haarlem, 
(according  to  the  simultaneous  method,)  respecting  the  death  and  resurrection  of 
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cor  SavMNir,  bv  a  mmnler  of  the  Latheran  ohoroh.  The  daai  oontaiiied  ohiMreii 
«f  Catholics,  Calrinisti^  and  other  denomhiatiana  of  Chrittiaiia,  as  wdl  as  Lother- 
ana^  an<l  all  dispataUe  doctrinal  points  were  careAilly  aToided.  The  Lntherana 
are  the  imaUeet  in  number,  the  CnJviniets  the  largest,  and  the  Gatholies  about 
midway  between  the  two ;  bat  all  appear  to  \vn  together  in  perfect  ami^,  with- 
out the  slightest  distinction  in  the  common  intercoarse  of  life ;  and  this  dream- 
stance,  so  extremely  interesting  in  itself,  no  doabt  fiMilitated  the  establishment  of 
the  general  system  of  education  here  descwibed,  the  ^scls  ofwkick  mr€  m  eppa 
rent  in  tkt  highly  wmrol  mmd  imUUectmul  camditmn  rf  tAe  DuUh  ptfUJ** 

Baron  Cuvier,  io  his  report  to  the  French  government  in  1811,  aaya : 

Hie  means.  doTised  for  the  rriigious  iastmcticii  of  aU  pemaaiona  are  extremely 
hkgenioas,  and  at  the  same  time  highly  appropriate,  without  inTolTing  them  in 
di^tterous  controTersy.  Hie  particular  doctrines  of  each  communion  are  taught 
on  Sundays,  in  the  seTeral  places  of  womhip,  and  by  the  deri^.  Hie  history 
of  the  New  Testament,  the  life  and  doctrinea  of  Jesus  Christ,  aiS^  those  dootrinea 
in  whioh  all  Christians  agree,  are  tauffht  in  the  schools  on  Saturdays,  the  dav  on 
which  the  Jews  do  not  come  to  sehod,  on  account  of  their  sabbatn.  But  those 
truths  which  are  oommon  to  all  religions,  perrade,  are  connected  with,  and  are 
intinurtely  anixed  up  with  cTery  branch  or  inatniction,  and  oTory  thing  else  may 
be  said  to  be  subocuinale  to  them. 

Mr.  Chambers,  of  Edinburgh,  in  deacribing  a  rmi  to  the  public 
■chool  of  Rotterdam  in  the  Edinburgh  Journal,  obaervea : 

Instruction  is  giTen  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  history  of  Hoi* 
land,  Bible  history,  and  singing.  I  made  inquiry  of  the  head  master,  if  any  relig- 
ious (dojipnatic)  instruction  was  giTon  in  the  sdiool,  and  he  answered  there  was 
not  The  children  belong  to  di&rent  religiouB  bodies  and  attend  their  respective 
dergymoi  on  stated  occasions,  for  instruction  In  the  doctrines  and  principles  of 
religion.  Hie  Bible  history  whieh  is  taught  in  the  schools  comprises  only  parts, 
in  the  truth  of  which  all  parties  agree.  The  ijreat  regularity  and  silence  which 
prcTailed,  the  extent  of  the  gratuitous  instruction  oonferred,  and  the  harmonious 
congregating  together  in  one  school  of  so  many  duldren  of  dii&rent  religioua 
cre^s,  were  ciroumstaaeea  whidi  I  eoaJd  not  pass  over  unmoved ;  my  only  wish 
that  the  mass  of  my  countrymen  ooukl  conveniently  have  been  introduood  to 
enjoY  the  scene. 

All  the  children  of  Holland  may  not,  indeed,  be  at  sohool  at  any  giv«i  time^ 
but  every  one  gpoeo  to  school  at  some  time,  and  therefore  there  are  none  without 
education.  This  resah  is  sensibly  observed  in  the  aspect  of  the  Dutch  towns* 
You  see  no  bands  of  loose  and  disorderly  children  in  the  streets,  suoh  aa  ofiend 
the  eye  in  the  lower  parta  of  almost  every  large  town  in  Britain. 

In  all  of  the  Dutch  achoola,  habita  of  propriety,  cleanliness,  and  order, 
are,  not  only  in,  but  out  of  doors,  strictly  enforced,  as  well  as  prac* 
tically  illustrated  in  the  manners  of  the  teacher.  Mr.  Chambers  quotes 
in  a  note  the  remark  of  a  correspondent  of  the  London  Standard,  that 
*  in  no  country  is  the  mass  of  the  people  so  religious,  showing  that  the 
mode  of  education  has  not  hurt  religion.'* 
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THE  HAOUB,  HOIXANIX 


Tbb  foUowing  deicription  of  a  Primaiy  School  at  the  Hague,  with 
•ome  remarks  on  the  claasifieatioa  of  public  schools  is  copied  from 
Bache's  ^Report  on  Education  in  Evurope^* 

The  defiiiHkm  of  s  primary  Mhool,  as  giT«ii  in  one  of  the  regnktioDs  ioraed  to 
complete  the  law,  oovers  a  wide  fieU.  Aooording  to  it,  a  primary  aohool  ia  one 
in  which  youth  is  instroeted  in  the  first  principles  of  knowledge,  snoh  as  readtng , 
writing,  arithmetic,  and  the  Dntoh  langoage,  or  the  more  adTanoed  branches,  su^ 
as  the  French,  or  other  modem  languages,  or  the  ancient  languagea,  geography, 
history,  and  odier  subieoti  of  that  description.  There  are  scTeral  diflforent  kinds 
of  schoob,  corresponding  to  different  mdes  of  instruction  in  these  branches. 
Infimt  school  instruction  is  included  in  ue  primary  department,  but  it  is  not  yet 
fully  developed. 

The  k>west  schools  are  those  for  the  poor,  (armen-acholcD)  and  which  are 
entirely  gratuitous.  The  children  enter  at  fh>m  six  to  seven,  and  fVom  tweWe  to 
fourteen.  As  supplementary  to  them  are  erening  schools,  principally  intended 
for  reriaing  former  courses,  and  which  ahould  be  attended  until  rizteen  or 
eighteen  yean  of  age.  As  the  attendance  in  these  latter  schools  is  not  obligatory, 
the  proportion  of  t£ise  who  receiTe  instruction  in  them,  yaries  much  m  dmerent 
localities. 

The  next  are  called  intermediate  sohoob  (tusscben-soholen)  in  which  the  pupils 
pay  a  trifling  foe.*  Both  these  are,  in  general,  public.  Some  have  been  estab- 
lished by  the  school  committees,  and  after  a  fow  years  hare  become  self-supporting. 
The  grade  of  instruction  is  rather  higher  than  m  the  schools  for  the  pom,  but  aa 
the  law  does  not  prescribe  any  particular  programme,  it  varies  much  in  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  HoUand — a  school  which  would  be  called  intermediate  in  a  small 
town,  ranking  befow  one  of  the  gratuitous  establishmenti  for  the  poor,  in  one  of 
the  chief  cities.  The  amount  tauffht,  depends,  other  circumstances  being  the 
same,  upon  the  average  age  to  which  the  children  remain  at  school,  and  therefore 
varies  ain  in  different  parts  of  the  kmgdom. 

The  next  grade,  or  burgher  school,  (burger  school)  is,  in  general,  a  private 
establishment  It  is  distinguished  from  both  Uie  classes  just  enumeratea  by  a 
larger  fee,t  and  in  general,  by  a  higher  grade  of  instruction  \  but  while,  in  a 
single  town  or  dkrtrict,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  this  gradation,  yet  it  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  observe  it  on  a  comparison  of  the  country  at  large.  In  some  placei,  the 
last  mentioned  school  is  called  the  Dutch  school,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  fol- 
lowing class. 

The  school  denominated  the  *<  IVenoh  School,"  is  the  highest  oT  the  primary 
division,  and  is,  in  genend,  a  private  estabfiahment,  thooffh  firaquentfy  of  the  kind 
clasMd  by  law  with  private  schools,  but  superintended  in  reidi^r,  by  the  local 
school  committee  itMtf.  Besides  the  branches  taught  in  the  other  schools,  the 
courses  of  this  embrace  the  fVench  language,  of  whrah  the  pupils  acquire  a  gram- 
matical knowledge,  and  which  they  are  enabled  to  sp^  with  considerable 
focility.  These  schools  prepare  their  pupils  for  entrance  into  active  life,  and  serve 
also  in  some  degree  as  feeders  to  the  grammar  or  Latin  schools.    Ilie  instruction 

*  For  example,  In  an  Intermediate  school  at  Rotterdam,  which  I  vlalted,  elfht  cents  a 
a  we^k. 
t  The  school  fee  at  the  burfher  school  at  Ilnarlem  la  between  six  and  seven  dollars  a  year. 
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in  Frauoli  is  not,  however,  an  exclonve  mark  of  this  gnde  of  institatiaii,  as  Om 
deeoendanta  of  the  French  emigranta,  constitoting  the  Walloon  eongregatioDi, 
continue  the  teaching  of  thia  language  in  the  gratnitona  acboola  for  the  poor,  etn- 
nected  with  their  ohurdiea. 

While,  in  point  of  &ot,  there  ia  not  the  resular  fonrfold  diviaioii  of  primary 
instruction  which  thua  appears,  it  is  difficult  to  Snw  a  aeparating  line.  1^  inter- 
mediate school  connects  the  school  for  the  poor,  and  the  burgher  school,  while,  m 
the  burgher  schools,  the  same  branchea  are  studied  as  in  the  French  schools, 
except  the  French  language.  The  less  number  of  children  under  the  charge 
of  one  master,  the  greater  age  to  which  the  chQdren  in  general  remain  at 
school,  the  generally  greater  capacity  of  the  master,  from  the  higher  salary  whidi 
his  lalenti  command,  the  greater  fiuiily  culture  of  the  children  before  coming  inio 
and  while  in  the  school,  render  the  average  progress  in  the  burgher  aohool  of  a 
given  place,  superior  to  that  in  the  interm^iate  school,  and  in  thia  latter  hig^ 
than  in  the  school  for  the  poor.  I  must  say,  however,  that  in  more  than  oo« 
case,  in  the  same  place,  I  could  detect  no  difference  in  the  sehod  itself,  between 
the  intermediate  and  the  burgher  school,  except  in  the  greater  comfort  of  the 
accommodations  of  the  latter  ^  and  I  have  already  remarked  that,  in  oompariDg 
the  establishments  of  difierent  places,  the  name  ia  not  an  accurate  guide  to  the 
grade  of  the  school. 

A  sketch  of  the  arrangement  of  the  primary  schools  themselves  would,  I  have 
thought,  be  rendered  more  compendious,  without  injury  to  its  fidelity,  by  sdect- 
ing  for  particular  description  one  of  the  schools  for  the  poor,  which,  as  a  daas,  rask 
higher  in  Holland  than  in  any  other  of  the  European  States,  and  engrafting  upon 
the  account  of  this,  remarks  on  the  methods  of  other  schools ;  concluding  by  a 
bi-ief  statement  of  the  particuUuv  in  which  the  intermediate,  burgher,  (ur  frenoli 
schools  diflfer,  in  general,  from  the  assumed  type,  or  from  each  other. 

Before  doing  so,  however,  there  are  some  points  fixed  by  the  school  regula- 
tions, which  require  notice.  The  first  is,  that  the  system  of  instruction  muist  be 
that  called  simultaneous,  or  in  which  all  the  pupils  of  a  class  take  pari  at  once. 
In  practice,  this  requires  to  be  varied  by  questions  adapted  to  individuals,  and  the 
classes,  therefore,  must  not  be  too  large.  In  the  intermediate  schods  I  found, 
more  commonly,  classes  of  from  thirty  to  fifty,  the  lesser  number  being  wefi 
adapted  to  the  method.  With  a  well  trained  master,  and  a  daas  of  moderate 
numbers,  this  kind  of  instruction  is  the  most  lively  that  can  be  imagined,  and 
when  judiciously  varied,  by  questions  put  to  all,  but  which  only  one  ia  permitted 
to  answer,  it  is  also  thorough. 

The  method  of  mutual  instruction  is.  not  at  all  fovored  in  Holland.  A  very 
decided  and  general  opinion  a^nst  it,  appears  early  to  have  been  brought  about 
by  the  comparison  of  the  English  schools  with  their  own.  A  prize  waa  offered 
for  the  best  dissertation  on  the  subject,  by  the  society  for  public  utility,  and  taken 
by  M.  Viaser,  inspector  of  primary  schools  in  Freedand.  This  excellent  disaer- 
tation,  which  was  published  and  widely  distributed  by  the  society,  no  doubt  con- 
tributed to  form  or  strengthen  the  opinion  which  prevails  at  thia  day. 

Tlie  only  approach  to  the  monitorial  system  in  the  schools  of  Holland,  is,  that 
pupils  who  have  an  inclination  to  teach  and  who  will  probably  become  teachers, 
are  put  in  charge  of  the  lower  classes  of  a  school.  Thus,  also,  some  of  the  best 
monitors  of  the  Borough-road  School  in  London,  are  boys  who  are  likely  one  day 
to  follow  the  career  of  teaching.  There  is,  however,  a  very  wide  diflferenee 
between  the  use  of  a  few  apprentices  to  the  profession,  and  that  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  monitors  to  give  instruction.  I  had  occasion  to  observe,  however,  that  in 
many  oases  there  was  a  want  of  life  in  the  younger  classes  entrusted  to  these 
inexperienced  teachers.  If  they  are  to  be  used,  it  would  be  better  to  emfifff 
them  in  classes  which  have  some  training,  even  though  nearer  the  teacher's  age 
and  attainments. 

The  next  point  is  in  regard  to  religious,  instruction  in  the  schools,  lliere  is 
unbounded  toleration  of  religious  creed  in  Holland,  and  while  the  necessity  of 
religious  instruction  in  tlie  schools  has  been  strongly  felt,  it  has  been  made  to  stop 
short  of  the  point  at  which,  becoming  doctrinal,  the  subjects  taught  could  inter- 
fere with  the  views  of  any  sect.  Bible  stories  are  made  the  means  of  moral  and 
religious  teaching  in  the  school,  and  the  doctrinal  instruction  is  given  by  the  pas- 
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Ion  of  the  different  olmrdkiei  on  ^y%  a|»pointod  for  the  pwpom,  and  miaUy  not 
in  the  aohool-room. 

The  last  point  b  in  regard  to  the  ohoioe  of  aohool  books.  The  publioation  of 
them  b  not  left  to  open  oompetition.  Etery  book,  before  it  oan  be  used  in  a  pub- 
lie  sohool,  must  be  submitted  to  the  examination  of  the  minister  of  the  interior, 

'  j(,  of  course,  by  deputy,  and  if  apgroved^  is  admitted  to  the  list  of  books 
■  be  used  in    ' 


whioh  may  be  used  in  the  sohoob.  From  this  Ust,  the  proTineial  board  of  pri- 
mary schools  seleoi  those  whioh  they  consider  best  to  be  used  in  their  province, 
and  ftom  their  list  the  teachers  choose  such  as  they  approTc.  In  priTate  schools, 
the  teacher  selects  his  own  books,  but  he  must  report  a  list  of  them  to  the 
inspector. 

There  are  two  ncmal  schools  for  tha  edneaiiQn  cf  toaohen  for  the  primary 
schools,  one  at  Groningen,  established  by  the  society  for  public  utility,  the  other 
at  Ilaarlem,*  by  the  government  Formerly,  all  instructors  were  prepared  in  tha 
diflerent  primary  schools,  lliey  began  to  teach  as  early  aa  twdre  years  of  age, 
attending  the  evening  school  to  make  up  their  loss  cf  time  durinff  the  day.  At 
sixteen,  they  had  served  their  apprenticeship,  and  were  admissible  to  the  fourth 
grade  of  teachers.  This  method  prevails  stiU  to  a  considerable  extent,  but  as  it 
has  been  found  to  produce  rather  routine  than  intelligent  teaching,  the  two  nor- 
mal sobouls  have  been  established  to  supply  the  defect 

~  ^llectual 


The  sMlsftsI  of  elementary  intellectual  instructiott  conrfste  In  most  countries, 
or  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  mother  tongue,  to  which 
the  geography  of  the  country,  and  sometimes  general  geography,  nstnral  his- 
tory, linear  drawing,  and  vocal  mask)  are  added.  Special  exercises  cf  the  per- 
ceptive and  rcBective  foenhies  are  also  included  in  the  more  improved  intoUectual 
systemai  While  the  material  is  thus  neariy  the  same,  nothing  can  be  more  dif- 
ferent than  the  resulte  prodnced  by  the  sohoob,  according  to  the  use  which  is 
made  of  It  In  some,  tlie  means  are  mistaken  for  the  end,  and  if  the  punil  is 
enabled  to  read,  write,  and  cipher  mechanically,  the  school  is  supposed  to  liava 
done  ite  duty.  In  others,  these  branches  are  emptoyed  as  the  means  of  develon- 
ing  the  intrilect,  aa  well  as  for  the  communication  of  usefbl  knowledge ;  acoora* 
ing  aa  one  or  the  other  view  is  taken,  the  instruction  is  arranged  in  conformity 
withit  In  Holland,  the  intelleetual  methods  of  PCslakMri  have  taken  deep  root, 
and  the  enlightened  state  of  public  opinion,  in  regard  to  dementary  education, 
preventa.  in  a  great  dcigree,  a  mechanical  system  of  teaching 

The  plan  of  the  school  for  the  poor  at  the  Hague,  to  which  I  now  proceed,  will 
justify  thb  remark.  To  render  it  dear,  I  shall,  even  at  the  risk  of  dwelling 
rather  kxig  upon  it,  praent  first  the  essential  features  of  the  instruction ;  next 
show  the  chief  steps  in  the  entire  course,  fWxn  whbh  a  just  idea  cf  the  character 
of  the  whole  of  it  can  be  formed,  appending  to  thk,  some  remarks  upon  the 
methods  of  teaching,  and  the  text  books.  Then,  by  separating  the  exercises  of 
the  clsBses,  and  atteohing  to  each  the  number  of  hours  devot^  to  it  per  week,  I 
shall  show  that  this  is  no  theoretical  programme,  but  one  formed  for  practice  t 
and  this  will  Airther  appear,  by  steting,  in  conchwon,  some  of  the  resuhs  which  I 
witnessed  at  an  examination  of  the  pupib. 

Thb  school,  I  should  remark,  the«gh  ranking  with  the  best  of  those  which  I 
saw  in  Holbnd,  b  not  distinguished  above  several  othen  of  ite  clsss,  and  in  ite 
intellectual  character,  seemed  to  me  decidedly  bdow  many  of  the  intermedbte 
sohoob,  where  the  pupib  are  less  numerous.  It  b  therefore  no  exaggerated  state- 
ment of  what  b  obtained  between  the  «7ea  of  six  and  twelve  or  fourteen.  The 
sobjeete  of  instruction,  iaduding  inteUectaal  and  moral,  are— 

ExwelM  of  the  p«re«p()v«  sad  reatetirs  flMultlts.  Uaralaff  to  rwd  Meeonllnv  to  Priu- 
•en't  method,  inchidioc  the  •pelliiif  of  words  snd  the  snalyeb  of  worda  end  elinple  tea* 
tencea.  The  compositton  of etinple  sentences  with  printed  letters  A  knowledge  of  the  4iF 
Cerent  kinds  of  printed  snd  written  letters.  Wrftlng from  dietntioii  for  orthofrapa^.  Cop> 
rect  rcMlinc  of  proM  and  poetry.  Grsmmsr  of  the  Dutch  bnipisse.  Geofraphy  of  BpK 
Und.  llietory  of  Holland,  ineludint  iia  chronolocy.  Writlnff.  hcflnnlnff  and  ending  with 
writing  on  the  hUckboani.  Linear  drawinf.  Arithmetic  hr  induction.  Mental  and  written 
srithmeiie.  with  a  knowledge  of  the  Roman  numerals.  Practical  Arithmetic,  to  decimal 
frsetioos  iQcluaiva.    The  theory  of  numbers.    Moral  and  reUfbua  Inetructioo.    Vocal  muaio* 

*  Ertahlbhed  In  1S16, 
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As  natnral  historj  does  not  appear  either  in  this  progminine  or  in  odien  of 
pHmary  schools,  I  was  at  the  pains  to  ascertain  if  any  thing  was  taogfat  in  refatioB 
to  a  branch  so  eminently  calculated  to  promote  early  religious  impressionSj  and 
fbond  that  incidentally  information  was  given  on  the  habits  of  aninuk,  and  soon 
of  the  phenomena  of  the  physical  worid.  It  will  be  obserred  that  in  this  sehoot, 
•8  in  general,  physical  training  forms  no  part  of  the  system.  In  HoQand,  the 
gymnastics,  so  popular  in  Northern  Germany,  have  never  been  permanently  intro- 
duced, even  in  the  boarding-schools. 

The  nature  and  extent  of  the  instruction  in  the  branches  enumerated  abrrre 
will  be  best  understood  by  the  foDlowing  list  of  progressive  exextaseB : — 

1.  Exercises  of  tboofht,  mtsoo,  and  tatellimee. 

2.  RBADina.  Prtosen's  Resdiitf  Tables.  Vowels  sod  eoDsonsals  flpom  the  lettter-boz. 
CompoHition  of  words  on  the  reading-board.  Explanation  of  words  and  simple  aentencet. 
Bpelling  from  memoi7.  Exercises  in  reading  different  printed  and  written  charaetetL 
Si  mulUneoua  reading  from  a  aerien  of  booka  graduated  to  UM  emcHj  of  the  elaaa.  Expl». 
nation  of  worda  met  in  reading.  Composition  of  sentences  on  tne  reading-board.  Wriim 
from  dictation  for  orthography.    Correct  reading.    Composition  of  simple  sentences. 

3.  Grammar  practically.    Conjugation  of  Terbs,  Ac.    Pandng. 

4.  HisTOHT  of  Holland  and  chronology. 
6.  Gbooraphy  of  Holland. 

6.  WRiTiNo.  Elements  of  writing  on  the  blackboard.  Writing  on  stales.  Writing  of 
numbers.  Linear  drawing.  Writing  on  paper.  Writing  capital  letters  and  laiga  hasd. 
Exercises  of  writing  on  the  blackboard. 

7.  Arithmbtic  by  induction  Mental  arithmetic.  Reading  Roman  numbers.  Practicil 
Arithmetic.  Tables  of  moneys.  Exercises  in  reading  numbers.  Decimal  fractions.  lUiei 
of  weii^hrs  and  measures.    Tueory  of  arithmetic.    Elements  of  form. 

&  Moral  and  sblioious  instiuaion.    Bible  stories,  Ac 

9.  HlMOUIO. 

In  giving  a  ahort  explanation  of  the  exercises  just  eDunerated,  I  ahaO  not  ood- 
fine  m3nself  to  the  methods  followed  in  this  particalar  aebool,  with  aH  of  which 
indeed  I  am  not  acquainted,  but  give  them  as  hi  moat  general  use,  espedaSy  as  I 
saw  them  practiced  in  the  schools  of  Haarlem,  which  have  the  advantage  of  imme- 
diate contact  with  the  seminary  for  teachers  there,  and  tha  nae  of  its  popib  at 
sub- teachers. 

The  exercises  of  perception  and  reflection  in  frequent  use,  are  those  reeom- 
mended  by  Ewald,  and  consist  of  a  selection  ftooa  varioua  authora,  as  wdl  as  of 
many  subjects  on  which  the  teacher  is  expected  to  be  informed,  llie  instracdan 
is  given  orally,  according  to  the  following  ontlme :  The  child  is  taught  to  observe 
and  to  speak  correctly,  by  referring  to  objeoti  which  are  about  him.  Knowledge 
of  colors.  Of  some  varieties  of  form,  as  round,  square,  Ac.  Naming  of  worai 
of  similar  and  contrary  signifioatioDa.  Meaning  of  yerba  in  common  use.  Na- 
merating  by  cubes.  Knowledge  of  coins  of  the  coontvy,  and  their  rdative 
values.  Division  of  time.  To  tell  the  time  by  a  wafoh.  To  distingnish  tiie  true 
from  the  fiUse.  Questions  on  nature  and  art.  Qualities  of  resemUuice  anddii- 
tinction.  Ck>mpound  expressions,  as  ^^  good  day,"  ^^besidea,*'  So^  Witty  say- 
ings.   Points  of  the  compass.    Lessons  on  weights  and  nneaanres.    On  different 


metals.  Articles  of  furniture  in  common  use.  Different  daily  ooonpations.  The 
four  ages  of  man.  Different  ranks  of  society.  Proverbs  and  phrases.  Riddka 
and  charades.    Fables.    Honorable  and  dubious  actions.    Explanation  of  words. 

Systems,  in  my  opinion  better  than  those  of  Lohr,  are  in  use  in  Germany,  bat 
this  enumeration  shows  what  in  general  these  exercises  are  in  the  Dutch  sebook 

The  arrangements  for  teaching  reading,  according  to  Prinsen,  are  a  spdling 
and  reading-board,  to  be  presently  describ^,  reading  tables  or  progressive  leeBOoa 
printed  and  pasted  upon  boards,  and  a  series  of  reading  books,  beginning  with  tiie 
simple  vowel  sounds,  and  rising  to  stories  for  children,  who  have  a  focility  in  read- 
ing. There  is  a  manual  also  for  the  teacher  to  guide  his  lessons.  The  reading 
board  consists  of  a  center-piece  with  horizontal  grooves,  or  raised  ledges  formiitf 
grooves  between  them,  into  which  small  wooden  prisms,  having  letters  markeo, 
or  printed  letters  pasted  upon  them,  may  be  placed.  The  vowels  are  arranged  in 
compartments  on  one  side  of  the  center-piece,  and  the  consonants  on  the  other. 
The  letter  prisms  have  the  same  letter  in  difl^rent  characters,  capitals  and  small 
letters  on  four  fiices  of  the  prism.  This  reading  machine  admits  of  a  great 
variety  of  exercises  in  the  mechanical  arrangements  concerned,  in  which  tiie 
pupil  takes  port,  such  as  composing  simple  words  and  sentences,  and  fomung 
words  from  the  letters  composing  them,  which  have  been  purposely  disanaoged. 
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Tlie  reading  taUw  of  progreniYe  leMons  «re  for  the  purposes  of  Taiying  tlw 
ezeroiees,  of  employing  a  number  of  children  acUvely  at  the  same  time,  and  for 
habituating  themselTes  to  letters  of  the  ordinary  sixe.  Iliey  are  nine  in  number, 
h^inning  with  single  vowels,  and  terminating  with  words  containing  several  com- 
pound sounds.  All  the  combinations  of  letters  used  form  words,  as  in  Mr. 
Wood's  plan,  and  the  teacher  is  careful  to  require  an  explanation  of  every  word, 
as  it  occurs.  Prinsen's  Primer  enables  the  teacher  to  exercise  the  intelligence  of 
his  pupil,  and  to  give  a  pleasing  variety  to  his  instruction.  There  are  pictures 
-  attached  to  each  letter,  representinff  some  object  or  action,  the  word  referring  to 
which  contains  the  vowel  sound  to  be  taught  The  teacher  draws  from  the  pupil 
ft  description  of  the  object  or  action,  and  when  he  has  obtained  the  right  word, 
makes  the  child  remark  the  sound  of  the  letters.  Of  course,  those  sounds  are 
not  the  arbitrary  names  of  the  letters,  and  hence,  this  method,  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  spelling  method  is  called  "  Phonic,"  (lautir.)  Hie  readinff-machine  and 
nrimer  are  used  in  conjunction.  When  the  pupQ  hsui  reached  the  "  first  rvadmg- 
Dook,"  the  teacher  reads  aloud,  that  the  former,  by  following,  may  receive  ideas 
of  emphasis.  The  reading-books  contain  stories  entirely  adapted  to  the  compre- 
hension of  children,  giving  them  ideas  of  common  trades  and  operations,  of  moral 
aentiments,  of  nature,  of  the  biographies  of  the  worthies  of  HoUand,  fiuniliar 
letters,  &o.    They  contain  various  forms  of  printed  and  written  alphabets. 

In  leaminff  to  write,  beginning  upon  the  slate  or  board,  one  of  the  pupils  com- 
poses a  word  upon  the  roiding-board,  with  written  letters ;  then,  all  name  the 
sounds,  and  copy  the  forms  upon  their  slates.  In  some  schools,  elementary 
forms  are  first  taught,  and  the  letters  of  large  hand  next  written.  In  others, 
small  hand  is  made  the  basa ;  and  in  the  achool  for  the  poor,  at  the  Hague,  the 
teacher  has  ingeuoosly  sifted  out  the  elements  of  a  current  small  hand,  and 
begins  with  them.  From  the  best  examination  I  could  give  these  methods,  it 
appeared  to  me  that  the  hand  begun  by  aroall  letters  waa  not  00  good  as  that 
begmi  by  large  ones. 

A  specimen  of  the  method  of  teaching  geography  will  be  seen  bv  following 
the  outline  of  Prinaen*s  description  of  Haanem,  used  as  a  guide  to  the  teachers 
of  that  place.  It  hefpxut  with  the  elementary  notiona  of  the  manner  of  repre- 
senting a  country  on  a  map,  the  points  of  the  compass,  &c.  Then  folk)WB  the 
position  of  the  town,  its  sise,  and  the  character  of  itv  environs,  number  of  its 
rahaUtants,  most  remarkable  buildings,  the  divisions  ot  the  town,  the  gates,  prin- 
cipal canab  and  slnania,  prfaMipal  atrcets,  and  particalars  relating  to  remarkable 
buildings  in  them,  and  minute  desoriptionB  of  the  more  important  placee  in  the 
several  wards,  from  the  first  to  the  sixth.  Alter  thus  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  geography  of  the  town  and  its  environs,  that  of  Holland  follows.  In  some 
schools,  the  old  method  is  still  in  use. 

Arithmetic  is  chiefly  taught  according  to  Pestaknzl's  method,  cubical  blocks 
being  used  for  numeration.  These  have  been  superseded  in  some  countries,  by 
the  arithmetical  frame  spoken  of  before,  which  answers  the  same  purpose  of 
addressing  the  eye,  while  its  aae  is  more  convenient  than  thai  of  the  cubes.  The 
method  is  by  indaetk>n.  The  first  lesson  teaches  to  combine  three  units,  vari- 
ooslv,  by  addition.  The  second,  to  reckon  these  forward  or  backward.  The 
tliird,  to  name  them  frum  the  middle.  Then,  ideas  of  comparison,  as  of  greater 
or  less  numbers,  up  to  three  units.  Of  diflRrenoes,  of  how  many  times  unity 
nrasl  be  repeated  to  make  two  or  tluree,  or  elementary  ideas  of  substraction,  of 
mnltii^ioation,  and  of  division.  The  same  course  of  lessons  is  repeated,  increasing 
the  number  of  cubes  (units)  up  to  ten.  Next  follow  ideas  of  even  and  uneven 
numbers,  and  of  the  result  of  their  combination,  reaching  as  high  as  fifteen. 
Oounting  by  units,  bv  twos,  by  threes,  and  following  the  same  steps  as  in  the 
earlier  lessons,  countmg  by  twos  and  threes,  by  ones  and  threes,  Ac,  and  ahvays 
repeating  the  same  train.  A  similar  course  is  followed  in  reckoning  up  to  twen^. 
adding  counting  by  fours,  by  threes  and  fours,  by  twos  and  fours,  by  ones  and 
fours,  and  a  similar  series  by  fives.  Ihis  course  is  kept  up  as  long  as  necessary, 
and  from  the  insight  it  gives,  from  the  very  beginning,  into  the  theory  of  arith- 
metic, a  judiciotts  teacher  wiU  be  amply  repaid  for  the  somewhat  tedious  repeti- 
tion of  the  earlier  steps,  by  the  focUity  of  the  latter  progress.  The  various  exer- 
eises  in  arithmetic  are  ftiUy  detailed  in  the  programme  of  the  Hague  school^ 
already  given.    The  elements  of  form  are  also  taught  according  to  Pe^oaiL 
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The  results  of  the  moral  and  religions  iDstmction,  commaiuoated  in  and  ont  of 
Bobool,  are  fuUy  shown  in  the  character  of  the  people  of  Holland ;  and  these  miat 
he  deemed  satisfactory.  Sectarian  instruction  is  carefully  kept  out  of  the  schoob, 
while  the  historical  parts  of  the  Bible  and  its  moral  lessons  are  fully  dwelt  npon. 
There  are  Tarious  collections  of  Bible  stories  for  this  purpose,  which  are  com- 
mented on  by  the  teacher,  and  all  the  incidental  instmotion,  so  important  hi  a 
school,  has  the  same  tendency.  Doctrinal  instruction  is  given,  aoocwding  to  as 
arrangement  made  with  the  churches  of  the  various  denominations  when  Ike 
school  law  was  promulgated ;  this  instruction  ia  imparted  ont  of  the  school,  on 
the  half-holidays  and  Sundays.  Sometimes,  when,  as  at  the  Hague,  the  pupOi 
nearly  all  belong  to  one  communion,  a  oateohist  attends  at  the  school ;  but  even 
then,  only  those  children  whose  parents  wish  it  are  present  at  the  exercises. 

Music  is  taught  by  note,  and  most  of  the  schools  have  a  blackboard,  with  the 
ledger  lines  painted  in  white  or  red  upon  it,  to  assist  the  teacher.  The  songs  are 
of  very  various  characters,  as  moral,  religious,  patriotic,  grave,  gay,  and  kyd; 
and  very  considerable  attainment  is  made  in  vocal  music. 

1  return  now  to  the  school  of  the  Hague,  to  give  an  account  of  the  manner  ia 
which  the  various  exercises  are  accomplished,  within  the  six  or  eight  years  de- 
voted to  elementary  instruction.  As  the  law  requires  but  three  classes  in  each 
school,  these  are  sub-divided.  Each  division  is,  in  fiMSt,  a  separate  class,  with  a 
distinct  course  of  study,  and  an  industrious  pupil  can  paas  through  one  diviaoQ 
each  year.  The  number  of  hours  marked,  are  those  devoted  per  week  to  the 
aeveral  subjects. 

FIRST,  OR  LOWEST  CLASS. 

niurr  nivisioir. 


Houn. 

ExtreliM  of  thonfht  and  nwoiif 9 

Prinaen's  T»blM 6 

Vowalt  and  eontooanU  from  the  lettoi^boi, . .  1 
CompotifioQ  of  words  on  the  reading-board,.  3 

General  exereiies  with  the  letter-box, 1 

J 
3 


Spelling  fVom  memorr, .... 
i^lanatioo  of  worai  and 
Simultaneotn  reading  from  books...... 4 


ladMdiial  raadiof I 

Reading  dilFerent  printed  efauaetan, 1 

Mental  arithmetic, ,. 1 

Exercises  in  arithmetic,...'. 9 

Learning  Roman  and  Aiabiac  nomorals, 1 

Bittinf  quiet, 1 

Exercises  of  thought  and  reason,  continaad,..  9 
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Vowels  and  consonants  from  tfie  letter-box, 

oontinocd, 1 

Bpellmg  from  memorT,  continued, 3 

explanation  of  wonu  and  sentences,  eontin- 


Simultaneous  reading  from  books,  continued,.  7 
Composition  of  sentences   on   the  reading- 
board, I 


Reading  written  ehanden, 

Writing  on  the  Uaekboard, , 

Arithmetic  by  induction,  continued,. 

Mental  arithmetic,  continued, 

Writing  and  readiBg  rnimbm, 

Beading  Roman  nnmeials, 

Elements  of  form, , 

Sitting  quiet, 


THIRD  DIVISION. 


Exercises  of  tbon|iit  and  teasoo,  eootiniwd,. .  3 

Spelling  from  memorv,  continued. 1 

Explanation  of  words  and  sentences,  con- 
tinned 1 

Simultaneous  reading  Aon  books,  eoQtinued,.  7 
Composition  of  sentences  on  the   reading 

board,  continued, 1 

Writing  on  the  blackboard,  continued, 1 

Reading  written  characters,  eootmned, 1 

Grammar,  the  eottjttgatioos, 1 

Writing  on  slates 1 


Writing  out  TOieas  to  leam  by  rote, 1 

Linear  drawinc, 1 

Arithmetic  by  Tndoetion,  continued, 1 

Mental  arithmetic  eontittued, I 

Pmetical  arithmetic, 1 

Writing  and  reading  numbers,  continued,....  S 

Reading  Roman  numerals,  eontinoed, I 

Elemeoia  of  form,  oflotiBued, 1 


Table  of  coiae, 1 


SECOND  CLASS. 


nasT  DivmoN. 


Exercises  of  thought  and  reaaon,  eontinoed,. .  8 

Analysis  of  sentences, 1 

Explanation  of  words  and  sentences,  eontin* 

oed 1 

Composition  of  sentences  continued, 1 

Bimultaneons  reading,  continued, 9 

Correct  reading, 1 

Paning. I 

WriUng  on  slates, 8 


Writing  eman  hand  on  paper, 

Mental  arithmetie, ooatinoed *• 

Practical  arithmetic,  continued, 

Table  of  coins,  continued, 

Elements  of  form,  eontinoed, 

Linear  drawing,  continued, 

Moral  and  reli^ons  inttruoiion,  continued,.. 
Singing, 
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ncoND  DmnoH. 


KxvreiNt  of  thooffbt  and  rmoa  eootlniMd 
8imultaiM(MMTMidiii«fiombook«,ooBtiniMd.  5 

Comet  iMdinf.eoiitrttiMd, 

Oomnotitloa  oTiMtwen.  ooatinotdt.. 

Writinir  «o  tiM  tlaM,  conlittMi, 

Wriiiiif  oo  mner,  eonUaiMd, 

Wntinff  enpitel  httM«« 

LinMr  dnwinf ,  eontiniMd, 

BiitofyorUoikBd, 


G«Qff«|diTorHoIteiid, 

ArithoMtki  hy  induetioD,  eontittiMii,. 

lfMU)vithmtCJ«,eMUaa«d, 

Pradieal  aridiaMlio,  eoatiaiMd, . . . .  „ 

RultaofaritluMtie, , 

DteioMl  livetioM, 

EtemMli  oTferat  eMtiaaed,. 


,.  1 
..  1 
..  1 
..  3 

..  1 
.  1 

1 

Moc«laBdi«licio«iUMlnietMn,oooUBiMd,...  1 
VooalBwi«,  OMliaind,.... l 


THIRD  CLASS. 


WritiHwUMkbMid, 

llMldaridiBatie,eoaUmMd, 

Pnolaod    do.  do 

Ra)«or    da  do.      

BvrtMB  of  woMili  tad  aMMifw. 

TiMory  of  anmban, 

Moral  aad  ralifiom  iartraetioa,  eoatiniMd.. 

CatoebiMB,  eoatiauod 

Vootlaunie^ooatiBiMd, 


BiercwM  of  thwriit « 

Bimolteattom  raadfaf,  eoatiaiMd,, 

Oonvet  raadias  of  prow  aad  poaCiy,.. .......  1 

Writinf  ftom  dictauoo,  for  oitiwgtapliy, .....  9 

Graaimar.  eoallamd, 1 

Hratory  of  RoUand,  eootiaoMl, 1 

Chronoh^of  iloUaad. 1 

G«««paphyofHo»aad. 9 

Wrttini:  of  uaall  hand  ftoia  oo|^  lUpt, 9 

WriUaf  eapjial  iMtait  aad  4c«fNi 1 

The  half-yetrly  exunination  of  the  pupik,  at  which  I  waa  prceent,  enaUed  me 
to  l)car  their  prqgreaa  in  arithroetio  with  the  cobea,  in  rea^ng  and  spelling,  in 
Ibrming  worda  and  aentencea,  in  numerating  wnttm  nnmbera,  makit^  Roman 
nnmer^  in  higher  reading,  in  the  elementa  of  fbnn,  in  Ugfaer  arithmetic,  in 
mental  arithmetic,  in  the  geography  of  Holland,  and  In  Tooal  music.  Their 
attainments  in  theae  hranchea  were,  in  general,  quite  respectable,  and  in  aome 
of  them  Tory  aatisboloiy  Indeed. 

Tbemlemor  w^toandmeaaarea  ia  tnght  in  the  aohoolB  of  HoQand,nol 
only  by  leamhig  tables,  but  by  rdbrenoe  lo  the  standards  themselTea,  a  complete 
set  of  copies  of -which  is  expected  to  be  preserred  in  erery  achooL  T^  advan* 
tases  of  thia  method  are  Tery  great 

The  brandiea  taoghtln  the  schools  ht  the  poor,  ai«  carried  ftarther  in  tha 
bnigher  aohools^  Thus  the  course  of  grammar  is  extended,  and  general  history 
and  geography  are  added.  The  essenuah  are,  howeyer,  the  same,  and  there  is  no 
new  train  of  study. 

The  Instruction  in  the  ao  called,  ¥Vench  achooia,  mi^  be  illuatrated  by  thai  in 
the  one  established  by  the  school  committee  of  Utrecht  Thia  school  consists  of 
three  divinons :  two  for  boys  and  one  for  girls.  Of  those  for  boys,  the  first  ia  a 
Dutch  elementary  school,  which  takea  its  pupik  at  about  five  years  of  age,  and 
carries  them  through  a  course  very  similar  to  that  already  described.*  At  fVom 
ten  to  eleven,  they  nass  to  the  Firaich  school.  Here  they  make  fturiho'  attain- 
ments in  the  Duteh  unguage,  study  general  geography  and  history  In  detail,  carry 
their  arithmetic  farther,  and  begin  algebra,  continue  the  eourae  of  geometry,  make 
creator  progress  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  music,  and  aboTo  all,  study  the 
French  language  grammaticaUy,  and  by  using  it  as  the  language  of  recitation, 
and  learning  much  of  the  other  brandies  throush  ito  medium,  acquire  a  great 
ibcility  in  speaking  it  In  some  of  these  schools,  j^ysica  and  natural  history  are 
taught,  and  Latin  is  begun  by  thoaa  who  intend  to  enter  the  grammar  school. 

*  1  waa  mech  pleased  to  st«  tha  method  of  taaelilaff  g«o(nraphy,  bj  deUncatlnf  mapaon 
thablaekboard  iQusaIn  thisselMoL  Tha  SMStcr  hlnstlf  must  ba  pmMiewt  In  tba  arc,  la 
order  tbat  tlM  pupils  may  Icara  by  ImltatioB. 


III.   8CH001  DISCIPLINE. 

PLAir  OF  IKSTRUCnON;  PLAV  Of  LAfiOB. 
Trtoilatad  from  Delsterwef'a  ^MoMulfw  TYaehen,"  for  the  Am.  Journal  of  fidaeation.] 


SccnON  1.— tCOOOL   DMCIPUICS. 

Cah  we  hope  for  a  conclusiTe  discussion  of  school  discipline? 

Many  teachers  baye  occupied  themselyes  on  the  subject,  and  there  is 
no  end  to  their  discussion  on  it  We  hare  not  thought  proper  to  devote 
to  it  an  extended  chapter,  for  the  yeiy  plain  reason  that  we  do  not  cod- 
siderita  separate,  independent  department;  but  as  one  and  theame 
with  instruction.  In  our  opinion,  it  coincides  with  didactics ;  and,  if  not 
identical  with  it,  is  still  a  consequence  of  it  The  true  didacticist  is  abo 
a  discipllnarist;  he  who  holds  clear  views  as  to  instruction,  does  the  same 
as  to  discipline ;  he  who  instructs  well,  disciplines  well ;  subjects  of 
instruction  are,  according  to  the  ancient  but  often  forgotten  opinion, 
**  disciplines." 

These  views — which  it  would  be  easy  to  extend — ^were  not  received  so 
long  as  the  old  dogmatic  way  of  teaching  was  recognised  as  the  sole  duty 
of  the  teacher.  Then,  a  man  might  know  much,  speak  weU,  and  ^  teach  " 
well,  and  yet  know  nothing  of  maintaining  discipline.  Such  (to  mention 
a  name  whose  reputation  will  not  be  injured  by  it)  was  Schleiermacher, 
at  the  Gray-friars'  Gymnasium,  at  Berlin ;  and  such  were  many  other 
learned  men,  even  down  to  the  present  day.  But  since  we  have  come  to 
include  in  the  idea  of  teaching  something  more  than,  and  indeed  some- 
thing entirely  different  from,  the  mere  communication  of  knowledge— 
namely,  to  stimulate,  to  develop,  to  lead  into  a  condition  of  independent 
activity ;  in  a  word,  to  instruct,  according  to  the  rational  modem  mean- 
ing of  the  term — since  this  has  been  the  case,  there  have  been  no  longer 
good  teachers  who  have  not  understood  how  to  discipline  their  schools. 
As  far  as  his  capacity  and  power  of  instruction  go,  just  so  far  do  his  edu- 
cating power  and  efficiency  go.  Whoever  agrees  with  the  previous  posi- 
tions in  this  book  will  agree  wi^  this  assertion."*  The  schoolmaster  of 
the  present  day  does  nothing  except  to  teach,  from  one  day's  end  to  an- 
other. He  is  entirely  a  teacher,  and  is  therefore  with  propriety  called 
by  that  name  and  by  no  other.    It  is  not  an  arbitrarily  invented  name, 

*  Compare  (hia :  **  DiicipUne  ia  not  the  art  of  rewarding  and  puuiahing,  of  making  papfb 
tpealc  and  be  ailent ;  It  la  the  art  of  maJcing  them  perform,  in  the  most  appropriate,  easy,Biid 
cweful  manner,  all  the  dutiea  of  the  school."  The  definition  of  "  achool  diacipline,"  bj  the 
Conference  Society  of  Capelian,  (see  above,)  it  eTidently  too  broad.  **The  elementary 
■chool  ought,  by  the  spirit  ruling  within  it,  and  by  ita  Instruction,  so  to  operata  npon  the 
children  that  they  ahall  reeeiTe  a  preparation,  adapted  to  their  agea  and  capacities,  lor  tern* 
poral  and  eternal  life." 
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wbich  may  be  exchanged  for  a  better.  The  ancient  **  schoolmaster  **  has 
nowadays  advanced  to  the  grade  of  ^*  teacher.*'  As  teacher,  he  calls 
into  activity  the  observation,  industry,  love  of  learning,  capacity  for  it, 
power  of  language,  capacity  for  independent  action,  and  self-control  of 
his  pupil ;  all  his  faculties,  not  merely  those  of  acquiring  knowledge,  but 
the  feelings  and  the  character.  That  is,  he  directs,  corrects,  and  disci- 
plines him,  outwardly  and  inwardly.  The  pupil  attends  school.  Here, 
order,  propriety,  morality,  good  manners,  obedience,  regularity  in  com* 
ing,  going,  standing,  and  sitting,  and  in  preparing  and  delivering  his  work, 
love  of  his  occupation,  his  teacher,  and  his  school,  and  also  truthfulness 
and  credibility,  appear  as  the  consequences  of  the  influence  of  the  living, 
educating  principle  of  the  school ;  that  is,  of  a  teacher  whose  intellect 
and  will  are  active,  vivid,  and  strong ;  who,  just  aa  Schiller  composed, 
philosophiied,  and  labored  as  a  character,  does  every  thing,  inspires 
every  thing  with  character.  The  whole  matter  of  disciplinary  means 
therefore  concentrates  itself  in  this  requirement  from  the  teacher. 
Teach  with  didactical — and  consequently  also  with  disciplinary — ^power 
and  skilL  The  principle  of  teaching  is  the  principle  of  school  edu- 
cation.* 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  teacher,  while  bestowing  attention  upon  his 
system  of  instruction,  must  also  pay  attention  to  whatever  outside  mat- 
ters relate  to  it,  must  adjust  his  views  and  practice  as  to  them,  and  must 
cause  his  scholars  to  conform  to  them.  And  in  like  manner  it  is  self-evi- 
dent that,  where  several  teachers  are  laboring  together  in  one  school, 
there  must  be  an  agreement  upon  subjects  of  this  kind,  that  there  may 
be  a  harmony  or  action  among  them,  and  one  may  not  pull  down 
what  another  builds  up.  The  right  spirit  of  instruction  will  lead  the 
teacher  to  right  action.  Shall  we  go  into  particulars  under  this  subject  f 
Their  name  is  legion — but  we  will  refer  to  a  few. 

1.  Strict  enforcement  of  regularity  in  teaching  school,  neither  too  soon 
nor  too  late,  but  before  the  stroke  of  the  bell.  The  teacher  therefore  to 
be  in  the  school  before  it  is  struck.  This  is  indispensable.  Any  one 
eoming  late  to  remain  standing  during  the  first  hour,  and  to  go  to  the 
foot  of  the  class.   ' 

2.  Pupils  to  be  quiet  in  their  places,  and  to  be  quiet  while  preparing 
their  lessons. 

8.  Ezercises  to  commence  at  the  stroke  of  the  bell,  with  singing  or 
prayer,  or  both,  but  briefly.  One  stanza  of  a  hymn  is  enough.  Unpro- 
gressives  have  all  or  half  of  a  hynm  sung;.  But  the  object  of  singing  is 
to  be  a  stimulus  for  work. 

4.  Position  of  the  teacher  before  the  dass,  at  his  post;  not  to  be  wan- 
dering about  To  see  all,  to  address  all,  to  question  all,  to  stimulate  all, 
as  one  man. 

6.  Indication  of  readiness  to  answer  by  lifting  the  ibreflnger  or  right 
htfnd,  not  the  arm  :  one  to  be  selected  to*answer. 

*  Cartmann  fhres,  m  the  principal  reqaisttet  of  a  teacher  aa  dlaelplinarlan,  watchfolnaaa, 
lova  of  order,  coDiiMency,  and  birneaa. 
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6.  Such  one  to  stand  up  and  speak  in  a  clear,  distinct,  definite,  stroDg 
manner.  No  error,  stammering,  slowness,  half-answer,  or  slothful  an- 
swers to  be  allowed.    No  telling — that  school-pest  I     Why? 

7.  For  repetition,  the  pupils  to  leave  their  places ;  not  otherwise.  The 
teacher  who  always  needs  this  means  of  stimulating  the  attention  is  fond 
of  ease,  or  a  feeble  teacher. 

8.  Recognition  of  erery  endearor  after  success,  according  to  the  UBoant 
of  effort,  even  if  the  results  are  smalL  Such  recognition  encoonges ; 
while  blame,  especially  if  undeserved,  is  prostrating. 

9.  No  moralizing.  Give  brief  and  clear  orders,  laconic  prdse^  and 
blame.    The  laconic  teacher  is  the  best 

10.  Patience  with  the  feeble,  unweariedness  with  those  who  try,  per- 
emptoriness  with  those  who  do  not  do  all  they  can. 

11.  The  pupil's  eye  to  follow  his  teacher  as  a  planet  the  sun,  or  as  a 
satellite  its  planet  This  must  happen  of  itself^  or  else  it  is  a  made-up 
action,  and  valueless.!  Erect  but  not  stiff  carriage  of  the  body,  the  feet 
to  be  kept  still,  the  hands  off  the  table. 

12.  Pupils  to  leave  school  quietly  and  orderiy,  befbre  the  teacher,  witii 
a  silent  salute  to  him ;  and  to  go  quietly  home. 

Will  this  dozen  of  hints  be  sufficient?  Must  we  instruct  the  teacher 
how  the  scholars  should  behave  when  a  stranger,  or  the  pastor,  or  a 
school-inspector,  &e.,  visits  the  school  ?  or  how  to  meet  the  complaints  of 
parents  ?  or  how  to  punish,  with  what,  whether  with  a  stick,  and  a  thou- 
sand other  questions  ?  Where  should  we  end  ?  Those  desiring  inform- 
ation on  those  points,  should  study  the  books  already  named,  on  schocd 
discipline,  especially  that  of  Dobschall  As  seeking  the  kingdom  of  God 
is  the  first  thing,  and  to  be  replaced  by  nothing  else  whatever,  and  guides 
into  all  truth,  so  does  a  right  spirit  in  teaching  lead  to  right  action. 
This,  accordingly,  is  what  the  teacher  should  endeavor  after.  Without 
it,  all  else  is  wood,  hay,  stubble,  which  the  fire  will  consume.  With  it, 
it  is  impossible  to  go  wrong,  although  **  man  errs  so  long  as  he  strug- 
gles'*  it  is  true;  but  he  will  not,  on  the  whole,  ever  fiiil  of  the  right 
way.  Experience  purifies  and  directs.  Not  all  things  are  for  alL 
*'  Though  two  do  the  same  thing,  it  is  not  the  same ;  *'  and  this  is  true 
both  of  delinquent  scholars  and  of  disciplinary  teachers.  ^'  No  one  thing 
is  suited  to  all."  What  one  man  applies  with  success,  will  fiul  in  the 
hands  of  another.  There  is  no  receipt-book  for  the  thousand  and  thou- 
sand cases  which  arise  in  discipline.  "What  the  understanding  of  no 
wise  man  sees^  childlike  feeling  will  practice  in  simplicity.**  These  teach- 
ers are  bom  rich.     Others  learn  from  them,  by  their  example,  by  observ- 

*  PraiM,  that  is  the  approbation  of  aome  mpected  person,  {Laudari  a  viro  iaudato,}  ele> 
rates  the  ■ouf,  and  eneourafes  it  to  noble  sentiments.  See  Jean  Panl  Rlcliter's  ^•£4fe,"  In^ 
13 :  ** Even  the  greatest  minds,  buweTcr  much  conscioasness  of  power  and  aeifrcliaiice 
thej  may  hare,  still  sometimes,  even  from  their  youth  up,  feel  the  need  of  an  eocoaraginf 
recognition  of  their  talents,  and  of  the  successful  application  of  them.  The  estimate  of  oth« 
ers  is  indispensable  to  a  man's  correct  appreciation  of  his  own  worth."  Every  teacher  wbo 
edueatet  should  continually  remember  this.    The  Hamburger,  Gurlitt,  is  a  model. 

t "  A  made-up  educated  man  is  tb«  most  foolish  creature  under  the  sun."~(Bettia«.> 
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ing  them.  "  Demonstration  goes  bejond  study.**  The  best  work  is  done 
by  a  firm  character,  a  will  directed  toward  good.  To  this  end  have  we 
"  Moses  and  the  prophets."  And  in  this  also  all  depends  upon  the  spirit 
of  the  work.  A  right  spirit  leads  to  right  thoughts ;  as  is  the  former  so 
are  the  latter. 

Of  means  of  punishment*  we  prefer  to  say  nothing  at  alL  They 
are  mostly  useless  and  unnecessary ;  where  the  instruction  is  of  the  right 
character,  i  &,  adapted  to  nature  and  to  the  subject  The  pupil  should 
study  in  the  .school,  and  with  pleasure.  Where  this  is  the  case,  there 
will  be  few  or  no  improprieties ;  where  it  is  not,  the  teacher  will  be  con- 
stantly obliged  to  make  rules  and  inflict  punishments,  but  without  the 
result  desired.  For  the  design  of  punishment  is  to  do  away  with  pun- 
ishment But  both  punishment  and  delinquency  are  aToided  by  love  of 
the  pupil's  work.  And  this  lore  of  the  workt  must  be  produced  by  the 
work  itsel£  A  oonsctousness  of  constantly  growing  powers  continually 
stimulates  the  desire  of  their  development  The  principle  of  instruction 
is  the  principle  of  education ;  the  method  of  instruction  is  the  method  of 
education.1  ^YThere  this  is  not  so^  but  where  the  two  do  not  coincide, 
and  where,  thus,  the  instruction  is  not  in  and  of  itself  educating,  but 
only  instructs— communicates  knowledge — ^there  there  is  no  real  educa- 
tion. Those  not  dear  on  this  point  should  study  the  work — ^which  I  can 
not  sufficiently  recommend — of  Weiss,  ^^Bscperienea  and  Counseliy'* 
(Er/ahrungm  und  BathuhUge^  2d  toL  The  result  of  .his  excellent  dis- 
cussioQ  of  the  subject  is  concentrated  in  the  following  statement  **  In- 
struction, in  order  to  develop  into  independent  action  and  fitness  for 
actual  life  the  whole  mental  powers  of  the  student^  as  a  being  of  senses 
and  reasoning  powers,  should  first  of  all  endeavor  to  stimulate  and  bring 
into  full  activity  the  feelings,  as  the  central  point  of^  and  means  of  ope- 
rating on,  all  the  mental  (acuities  and  their  results.  Instruction,  in  order 
to  accomplish  this  result,  should  use  its  material  only  as  a  stimulus, 
should  proceed  firom  actual  observation  of  objects  of  intuition,  and  should 
fit>m  this  develop  within  the  pupil's  mind  the  idea  of  those  objects.  By 
this  method  only  can  the  inner  nature  be  entirely  reached,  a  true  inter- 
est in  the  subject  of  study  excited,  and  the  understanding  and  will  (head 
and  heart)  slike  cultivated,  and  conscquenUy  the  individual  educated 
by  means  of  educadon."§ 

*The  rifht  of  punbhinf  mioort,  tnd  of  tppljing  ncceMtry  conatrftiDl  to  thcnif  needs  no 
MlabHthmenL  Tbe  mean«  oMil,  however,  should  b«  of  such  a  kind  that  it  maj  be  certain 
that  '*  the  pupilf  if  he  were  to  ezpreos  a  reasooable  cooTiction  on  the  sutgect,  would  approvt 
them."— Rotteck,  *' Public  Science,**  I.,  p.  140. 

tTnunf  teaehers  are  most  concerned  about  diselpUDe,  beeaoss  tbey  do  not  understand 
instruction.  And  most  rtry  learned  men,  not  understanding  the  latter,  do  not  nndenUnd 
the  former.  If  they  should  acquire  a  knowledge  of  methods,  thej  would  learn  discipline  at 
the  fame  time.  This  is  exemplified  at  the  teschers*  seminaries.  Where  their  pupils  am 
made  skillful  In  instruction,  thej  prosper  in  all  things. 

IPlessure— enjoyment— sjmpathf— in  realities,  is  the  only  real  ezistenee,  and  the  onty 
means  of  making  realities  known.    All  else  is  vain,  and  wasted  time.— (Goethe.) 

^  1  will  add  to  the  above  an  extract  from  the  work  of  s  powerful,  thoughtful,  and  experi- 
enced woman— (Tinetts  Ifornberg,  *'  Thoufhte  on  Edueation and  inetruttiim^teptciatty  ^tkt 
nmm  Sts»    {QtdMkm  Ster  eniekMng  und  UnttrridU,  bt^onden  de»  fTtiMMcvi  Q—- 
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ADDITKIIIAI.. 

The  preceding  chapter  is  a  brief  one.  The  following  propositions  maj 
perhaps  serve  as  useful  themes  for  meditations  connected  with  it 

1.  Fichte  expresses  himself  as  Weiss  did,  **  Orationa  to  the  Oemuai 
Ndtiorij*^  {Beden  an  die  Deutsche  Natum^)  Leipzig,  1824,  p.  52. 

**  Even  although  this  mental  action  is  not  that  from  which  good  morals 
proceed,  and  though,  to  this  end,  a  special  direction  of  that  action  is 
necessary,  still  this  love  is  the  universal  condition  and  form  of  the  moral 
will ;  and  accordingly  this  species  of  intellectual  training  is  the  immedi- 
diate  preparation  for  moral  training.'* 

2.  A  good  teacher  must  always  maintain  his  discipline  with  a  strong 
hand ;  although  it  is  a  secondary  object,  and  not  a  primary  one.  The 
only  primary  object  is  instruction.  Discipline  is  the  outward  strength 
of  armies ;  learning  is  the  strength  of  the  scholar. 

8.  Discipline  is  an  adjustment  from  without;  cultivation,  from  within. 
Nor  is  discipline  civilization.  Neither  discipline  nor  any  particular  de- 
gree ai  civilization  necessarily  excludes  a  state  of  external  barbarousnessL 
There  are  barbarians  who  are  disciplined  and  civilized. 

4.  ^'  Instruction  is  divisible  into  two  kinds ;  either  educating  or  purely 
instructing.  When  the  teacher  instructs,  confining  himself  strictly 
within  his  science,  strictly  within  his  objective  method,  this  is  pure 

ehlechtM.)  Berlin,  1845  EntUn.  A  work  which  I  urgentlj  recommend  to  parents  and  teach- 
era.  P.  268:]-- "I  wtould,  on  the  contrary,  for  mj  owo  daoghtera,  (i  If  had  them,)  teareh 
tbft  world  oTer  for  a  good  teacher,  and  would  ntlMr  ttiey  woald  reniAiii  ddleieot  io  aajr 
thing  elae  than  In  tbia.  For  if  I  ahould  aueceed  In  obtaining  a  good  inatructreat,  in  mjr  aansa 
of  the  term,  I  ahould  alao  have  obtained  a  good  educator.  But  here  alao  I  come  into  open 
oppoaition  to  Herr  Schalt.  He  pronouncea  It  an  error  to  take  aa  aynonjmooa  the  Meas  of 
«Art  of  Education '  and  *  Art  of  loatmclion.'  With  referenea  to  the  mala  aex,  I  will  cxpreaa 
no  opinion  on  tbia  pomt,  although  I  entertain  a  diatinct  one.  But  It  it  mr  conricrion^and 
one  not  to  be  ahaken— that,  for  giria,  no  distinction  can  be  made  between  iheae,  but  that  each 
la  indiaaolublj  Implied  In  the  other.  This  is  no  theory  conatnicted  by  me  In  the  air,  over 
ny  writing-desk ;  It  Is  the  result  of  twenty  years'  pra«tiee-~of  an  experience  whieh  can  nnt 
be  annihilated  by  the  acutest  discussions  of  the  lesrnedest  men.  But  what  is  that  which  Is 
called  education  1  I  will  permit  Herr  Schulz  'himself  to  answer.  It  is  '  To  guide  and  accus- 
tom young  minds  to  the  true,  the  noble,  and  the  beautiful ;  to  propriety,  modesty,  and  ele- 
gance.' 1  will,  for  the  present,  aoeept  tbia  deinitlon,  though  K  Is  too  narrow  for  me,  and 
nnder  It  would  inquire  of  my  own  past  pupile,  whether  most  of  the  advantages  inchided  an- 
der  it,  which  they  gained  through  me,  did  not  proceed  from  the  hours  of  instruction.  I 
hare  already  had  oral  or  written  teatlraony  fttim  many  of  them,  that  that  very  species  of 
insi ruction  whieh  Herr  Scbula  thinks  us  (women)  unflt  to  give,  vis.,  religions  instmction,  ax- 
erelsed  an  Influence  upon  their  views  and  feelings,  to  which  they  principally  owe  whatever 
of  good  there  Is  in  them,  and  which  la  still  an  active  and  efficient  principle  within  them.  It 
was  especially  during  the  Instruction  which  I  gave  my  pupils  in  religion,  (I  called  it  Instruc- 
tion In  Christian  duty,)  in  hiatory,  mythology,  natural  history,  Ac,  that  I  found  oppor- 
tnnitiea  of  awakening  in  them,  In  a  manner  the  most  simple  and  natural,  and  adapted  to 
their  capacities,  ideas  upon  the  glorious  destiny  of  man  in  general,  and  of  woman  in  partic- 
ular,  upon  the  holieat  duties  of  both,  upon  the  great  happiness  of  an  existence  devoted  to  the 
service  of  what  is  truly  good  and  beautiful,  upon  the  inestimable  value  of  a  truly  chikllika 
relation  to  God,  upon  real  human  greatness  and  virtue,  upon  that  most  difficult  and  rare  art, 
of  living  a  beautiful  and  noble  life— in  a  word,  upon  all  that  concerns  the  true  worth  and 
happiness  of  man  ;—ideas  whose  germs  lie  slumbering  within  mo«t  minds,  but  which  are 
often  not  strong  enough  to  bring  themselves  to  the  birth,  but  demand  a  Socratea  to  arrest 
them  and  bring  them  forth  Into  the  clear  light  of  intelligent  freedom." 
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instniction  ;  is  in  the  uniTersitieSi  ftc**— ProC  Braubach,  in  **if<r^t 
JUtiev^,"*  May,  1843, 

I  do  not  tgreo  with  this  statement  All  instruction  has  an  educating 
effect;  is  at  least  intellectually  educating;  that  is,  it  renders  definite  the 
thinking  fiicuUies,  and  gives  consistency  of  thought,  thus  working  indi- 
rectly upon  the  will.  Instruction  which  did  not  do  this  would  be  a 
mere  mass  of  notifications^  not  worthy  of  the  name  of  instruction. 

6.  School  discipline,  like  instruction,  will  tiJce  form  from  the  qualities, 
especially  the  temperament  and  character  of  the  teacher.  The  foremost 
influence  should  be  Ioto  to  the  Tocation  and  the  pupil ;  next,  and  with 
these,  comes  strictness  in  fulfillment  of  duty,  fiuthAilncss  in  small  things, 
and  from  them  love  of  justice.  On  the  latter  point  Doederlein — '^4(2- 
drmei  and  J5^y«,*'  {R^dm  w^d  j|i0«lte,)  Erlangen,  1843,  p.  235-— has 
some  Tery  true  and  acute  remarks. 

^*  The  reputation  of  strict  fidmess  and  its  closest  expression,  uncon* 
ditional  impartiality,  is  the  first  fyindamental  requisite  of  efficient  school 
discipline.  What  I  mean  is,  that  the  teacher  must,  firom  the  first,  be  so 
impregnably  established  by  his  whole  character  in  his  credit  and  repu* 
tation,  as  that  nothing  else  shall  be  necessary  to  protect  him  in  the 
practice  of  entire  Justice  and  impartiality.  He  must  absolutely  haye 
entire  f)reedom  to  manage  his  pupils  Tariously,  according  to  their  differ- 
ent indiTidualities ;  and,  both  in  punishing  and  rewarding,  to  follow  the 
higher  considerations  and  requirements  of  an  intelligent  prudence  and 
wisdom,  without  being  obliged  to  apprehend  a  chu^  of  partiality. 
He  must  hare  rcfisrence  to  Tariety  of  talent  and  temperament,  and  even 
of  condition  and  education ;  (for  if  two  persona  suffer  the  same  thing, 
yet  it  is  not  the  same.)  But  all  these  considerations,  let  it  be  obsenred, 
should  be  strictly  pedagogical,  not  at  all  political ;  according  to  the 
commands  of  conscience,  not  the  counsels  of  worldly  wisdom.'* 

8.  The  school  is  essentially  an  educational  institution ;  it  educates  by 
means  of  instruction ;  that  is,  not  merely  by  communicating  knowledge, 
but  by  the  exercise  of  the  fUculties  on  the  material  which  is  the  subject 
of  instruction,  and  the  Tartous  arrangements  which  the  success  of  the 
instruction  require.  Any  one  Yiolating  these  latter,  or  not  applying  his 
individual  faculties  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  is  deserving  of  punish- 
ment Under  this  statement  come  all  school  delinquencies,  (crimes  not 
being  here  referred  to,)  including  moral  ones,  such  as  lying.  The  schod- 
boy  lies,  usually,  to  escape  f)rom  the  punishment  of  some  neglect  of  work, 
ibrgetflilncss,  &c. ;  to  lie  in  order  to  bring  a  punishment  upon  his  com- 
rade is — to  the  honor  of  human  nature  in  boys — a  thing  unheard  o£ 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  number  of  cases  where  he  lies  in  order  to 
preserve  his  comrade  fW>m  punishment  is  legion. 

All  dvlinqncncics  and  punishments  in  school  can  thus  be  brought  into 
connection  with  instruction  and  its  requi^tes. 

Or  they  may  be  considered  apart ;  as  moral  delinquencies. 

Either  view  is  correct;  neither  excludes  the  other.  The  educator 
will  prefer  the  latter;    but  most  parents,  the  former,  especially  the 
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less  judicious.  The  measures  pursued  may,  in  the  former  case,  be  re- 
ferred to  the  biblical  admonition,  "  Let  all  things  be  done  decently  and 
in  order ;  "  in  the  latter,  to  the  text»  "Train  up  your  children  in  the  nur- 
ture and  admonition  of  the  Lord." 

7.  All  school  punishments  are  pedagogical ;  that  is,  they  are  intended 
to  improve  the  child.  Theories  of  deterring,  or  of  retaliation,  are  quite 
inadmissible ;  as  is  that  of  any  expiation  to  an  offended  God.  God  can 
not  be  offended.  Men  must  put  themselves  on  the  right  terms  with  him, 
an4  with  his  own  conscience,  by  sorrow  and  improvement 

That  the  more  strictly  religionist  (togenannte  itrengglauhige)  or  or- 
thodox and  pietist  teachers  find  themselves  obliged  to  use  a  stricter  dis- 
ciplinary practice  is  a  fi^^t.  The  main  reason  of  this  is,  the  erroneous 
assumption  that  God's  mijesty  is  offended  by  every  wrong  action.  No 
such  view  ought  to  be  expressed,  even  in  the  penal  codes.  Whether  such 
is  the  case,  must  be  left  to  the  higher  and  invisible  Judge.  Man  has  no 
voice  in  that  decision,  nor  consequently  should  he  have  in  inflicting  a 
punishment  for  it  This  same  class  of  teachers  often,  by  reason  of  the 
same  doctrine,  see  faults  and  sins  where  others  do  not  It  is  in  this  case 
as  with  the  ghost-seers.  He  who  believes  he  sees  them  does  see  them. 
But  the  worst  thing  is  when  they  look  upon  the  child  as  a  reprobate  or 
a  criminal  And  yet  this  is  Seldom  a  correct  opinion,  even  of  such  adults 
as  are  punished  for  crimes.  "  The  more  we  examine  men  and  their  errors, 
the  more  occasion  we  shall  find  to  treat  them,  not  as  hardened  devils,  but 
rather  as  poor  tempted  creatures.*'*^ 

8.  **  Much  speaking  is  a  weariness  to  the  flesh.**  Many  laws,  many 
transgressions.  It  is  enough  to  frighten  one,  to  read  all  the  rules  which 
are  given  to  teachers.  See,  for  instance,  the  little  work,  '*  DisHpUne  in 
the  Common  ScJmoI^^^  (Die  Zucht  in  der  Vollkuehule^)  by  Raimund  Her- 
manuz,  director  of  the  Catholic  Teachers*  Seminary  at  Ettlingen,  in  the 
Grand-duchy  of  Baden.  Carlsruhe  and  Freiburg,  1843.  Herder,  pp. 
48.  Catholic  clergymen  are  fond  of  admonishing  and  moralizing.  In 
this  work  we  find  it  advised  to  make  use  of  tablets  of  rules,  places  of 
honor,  golden-books,  &c.  All  pure  supererogation  I  Otherwise,  the  book 
contains  many  good  observations.  But  he  must  be  a  poor  teacher  who 
needs  this  army  of  advice.  And  quere^  can  such  a  master  in  laws  and 
rules  ever  educate  so  as  to  make  apt  and  ready  pupils?  Such  things 
would  leave  us  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  better  to  go  back  to  the  old 
fashion,  and  find  in  hard  blows  one  universal  means  against  all  kinds  of 
school  delinquencies.  Lied?  the  rod.  Lazy?  the  rod.  Struck  some- 
body? the  rod;  &c.,  &c.     Toiijours  perdrix/ 

9.  The  Gregorius  Strike-hards,  in  their  day,  used,  "  as  their  daily  ap- 
paratus for  school  discipline,  a  surly  countenance,  a  thimdcring  voice,  a 
litany  of  terms  of  abuse,  a  hard  fist,  and  a  tough  hazel  stick.  See 
Schlez's  ^^ Gregorius  Strike-hard^^^  Ac.,  (Gregorius  Schlaghart^  &e.)  Nu- 
remberg, 1818.    8d  ed.,  p.  128. 

•  Tht  Prunian  OutUne  ^  a  New  Oode^  ottd  iU  RdatUma  to  the.  Rhine  Cottnirif,"  (Der 
freunieehe  Entwnif  einer  neven  Gesetxgebung  und  ein  Verhatlen  turn  Rheinbrnde.)  Bj 
Gottfried  Daden.    Bono.  1843.    Weber.    62  pages. 
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The  eleTenth  and  twelfth  chapters  of  this  book,  (which  are  the  best  of 
the  whole,)  are  still  to  be  recommended  to  many  passionate  teachers. 
**Opposites  illustrate  each  other/' 

10.  It  is  proper  here  to  refer  to  a  new  work,  in  which  this  subject  is 
discussed  in  an  able  manner ;  yIz.,  "  School  Diicipline.  Systematized  in 
a  nmpUplan  as  a  9eient\flcally  arranged  department  <if  hunoledge;  and 
M^y  and  generally  discussed  from  the  moral  point  of  view^  with  direct 
r^erenee  to  the  practical  needs  qf  the  teacher^^  {Die  Sehuldisnplin.  Als 
wissensehaftlich  geordnete  Kunde  in  ein  einf aches  System;  misammenge- 
fasst  und  atti  sittliehem  QesichtspunhtenfOr  die  unmittelbare  Schulamts- 
praxis  hire  und  fibersichtlich  dargesteUt,)  B7  K.  F.  SchnelL  Berlin^ 
1850.    Wiegand.    128  pages. 

II.    PLAN  OP  imrraocnoN  m  a  soiiool.* 

The  plan  of  instruction  ( Unterriehteplan  oder  Lehrplan)  of  a  school 
includes :  designation  of  the  matter  to  be  studied ;  its  division  into  the 
different  grades  and  classes ;  fixing  the  time  to  be  devoted  to  it  each  year, 
week,  day,  hour,  Ac.  The  scheme  for  the  latter  is  the  lesson-bill, 
{Lektions-und  Stunden-plan^)  and  is  a  subordinate  part  of  the  general 
plan  of  instruction.  The  plan  of  instruction  sometimes  contains  more, 
sometimes  less.  It  may  omit  any  reference  to  method,  which  may  be  left 
to  individual  teachers ;  or  it  may  confine  itself  to  general  indications,  or 
may  extend  to  more  detailed  directions ;  may  prescribe  the  text-books 
and  class-books  in  each  study,  tc  It  should  include,  if  not  a  scheme  of 
directions  for  studying,  (Lemplan^)  at  least  one  for  working  (Arheitsplan  ;) 
that  is,  such  directions  that,  though  the  pupil  may  learn  in  the  course  of 
instruction  in  each  separate  study  how  to  do  his  work  in  it,  each  teacher 
for  himself^  and  all  the  teachers  of  an  institution  containing  several,  shall 
be  informed  what  and  how  much  is  to  be  given  to  the  pupils  of  each  age 
and  each  class  for  memorizing,  preparation,  and  repetition,  orally  or  in 
writing ;  what  is  the  maximum  of  time  which  each  teacher  may  require 
to  be  devoted  to  his  department  on  any  given  days,  Ac.  There  is  no  need 
of  mentioning  minimums,  at  least  in  our  day ;  for  our  present  teachers 
are  inclined,  not  to  exact  too  little  from  their  pupils,  but  too  much. 

We  add  a  few  details,  as  briefly  as  possible,  on  the  chief  points  relating 
to  a  plan  of  instruction,  and  their  principles. 

1.  In  drawing  a  plan  of  instruction  for  some  particular  school  (for  there 
can  be  no  universal  one,  nor  even  a  general  one  for  all  of  a  certain  class 
of  schools,  or  none  except  such  as  are  confined  to  entirely  general  prin- 
ciples,) the  first  consideration  is  to  select  the  studies.  These  are  determ- 
ined by  the  class  of  the  school  (whether  elementary,  common,  classical, 
&c.,)  and  its  purpose.    This  is  the  first  thing  to  determine. 

After  determining  upon  the  studies,  the  next  thing  is,  to  lay  out  the 
extent  to  which  each  of  them  shall  be  pursued,  and  the  apportionment 

*Th9  plan  of  instruction  l«  the  mom  important  part  of  tba  school  ordinance  or  school  ref* 
alationa;  which  last  Include  the  determination  of  all  matters  relating  to  the  school,  as  grade 
of  institution,  authorities  and  teachers,  situation,  fees,  Tacation,  Ac  But,  as  tbeaa  are  ad* 
justed  by  local  refulations,  and  usuallj  by  the  authorities  themselves,  we  shall  here  c 
oursdTM  merely  to  the  plan  of  Instruction,  with  wbicb  the  taaehcr  la  coacanMd. 
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of  them  to  each  class,  by  half-years,  or  (which  is  better)  by  years.  The 
best  courses  are  arranged  by  years.  The  whole  extent  of  what  is  to  he 
learned  by  one  class,  that  is  within  one  year,  is  the  year's  task  for  the 
class,  and  must  be  mastered,  in  order  to  proceeding  into  the  next  class. 
It  will  not  be  found  well  to  carry  the  specification  down  to  weekly  tasks; 
it  will  better  for  the  teacher,  during  each  week,  to  have  r^ard  to  the 
task  for  the  year.  It  will  naturally  require  some  years*  experience  to  be 
able  to  apportion  the  weekly  work  accurately  in  this  way.  The  individ- 
ual character  of  the  teacher  will  also  modify  the  distribution.  One  will 
be  unable  to  accomplish  what  will  be  mere  sport  to  the  other.  But  on 
this  point  personal  conyenience  must  be  subordinate  to  the  requirements 
of  the  study,  and  not  vice  terscL,  We  can  not,  however,  in  this  place,  dis- 
cuss the  subject  of  personal  peculiarities. 

2.  The  subdivision  of  the  material  of  each  study  among  the  varioos 
classes  and  years  is  called  the  course  of  study  {Lekrgang.) 

The  governing  rule  in  this  particular  is  the  furthest  proposed  point  of 
attainment  in  the  school,  which  is  decided  by  its  object  as  a  school 

The  distribution  of  the  material  to  be  studied  among  the  various  classes 
proceeds  backward  from  this  point,  having  ryerence  of  course  to  the  age 
of  the  pupils,  and  bemg  such  that  the  highest  class  will  reach  the  pro- 
posed furthest  point  Subject  to  this  object,  the  distribution  will  be  ad- 
justed to  the  contents  of  each  study,  in  the  first  instance  without  refei^ 
ence  to  any  other  studies  to  be  pursued  by  the  class  during  the  same  tima 
Only  when  the  extent  of  the  various  studies  to  be  pursued  by  each  class 
has  been  fixed  can  their  various  scopes  be  compared,  and  the  estimate 
made  whether  their  total  exceeds  the  capacity  of  the  pupils.  The  distri- 
butions of  the  various  studies  thus  first  made  was  a  provisory  one ;  and 
the  final  one  can  only  be  made  at  this  point  Further  actual  experiment 
will  bring  any  necessary  modifications.  These  will  be  made,  in  part,  as 
teachers,  books,  kc.^  are  changed.  Every  plan  of  instruction  is,  there- 
fore, a  provisory  one.  In  this  worid  every  thing  is  temporary.  We  are 
all  provisory  persons,  ourselves,  and  so  are  all  our  institutions  and  works, 
without  any  exception.  Whether  that  which  is  appropriate  to-day  will 
be  so  to-morrow  will  appear  when  to-morrow  comes.  Nothing  can  claim 
that  it  will  be  appropriate  to-morrow  merely  because  it  is  so  to-day.  Its 
suitableness  for  the  morrow  must  decide  for  it ;  nothing  else.  The  dead 
have  no  right  to  legislate  for  the  living.     "  Only  the  living  have  rights." 

The  following  general  principles  may  be  stated,  for  the  selection  and 
arrangement  of  the  materials  of  a  study. 

a.  The  most  important  points  should  be  made  most  prominent;  those 
less  so  may  follow  after. 

I.  If  the  time  and  capacity  of  the  pupils  and  teachers  are  sufficient 
only  for  the  former,  then  the  latter,  the  less  important  points,  may  be 
omitted,  or  made  entirely  subordinate  and  considered  along  with  the 
others.  The  studies,  for  instance,  absolutely  indispensable  in  every  com- 
mon school,  even  the  smallest^  are  Religion,  Reading,  Writing,  Arithmetic, 
and  Singing.    Those  not  absolutely  necessary  are  all  others;  such  as  real 
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gtodies,  called  also  studies  in  useful  knowledge,  knowledge  of  forms, 
drawing,  kc  The  useliil-knowledge  studies  may,  if  necessary,  be  con- 
nected with  reading,  and  studies  out  of  the  reading-book. 

«.  Whatever  is  presupposed  in  a  subsequent  study  must  have  been 
learned  in  a  former  one. 

d.  Related  subjects  must  be  attended  to  at  the  same  Ume.  (See  the 
didactic  principles  aboTe  laid  down.) 

e.  In  each  successiTe  grade,  the  powers  of  the  pupil  must  be  exerted, 
not  upon  many  subjects,  but  upon  few.  In  a  higher  school,  for  instance, 
two  languages  should  not  be  commenced  at  the  same  time.  The  success- 
i?e  method  should  also  be  used ;  or  rather  a  successive  arrangement 

In  arranging  the  course  of  a  single  study,  the  most  important  point  is 
the  arrangement  of  materials.  As  (merely  for  illustration)  in  Arithmetic, 
1st,  numbbv  from  1  to  10 ;  2d,  from  10  to  100,  &c. :  in  Geography,  A, 
preparatory  course — ^home  geography ;  B,  geography  proper — ^including, 
Ist,  mathematical  geography,  2d,  physical  geography,  8d,  political— as, 
a,  of  Europe,  5,  of  Africa,  &a 

The  second  point  in  a  special  course  of  study  is  the  presentation  or 
management  of  the  materials,  either  scientific  or  didactic  The  former 
oonaders  the  subject  in  a  purely  objectiTe  manner,  the  latter  has  refer- 
ence at  the  same  time  to  tho  needs  or  nature  of  the  pupil  who  is  to  study ; 
whether  he  is  an  elementary  pupil,  a  gymnasiast^  &c  Here,  also,  the 
method  fbUowed  makes  its  appearance:  whether  analytic,  proceeding 
from  a  whole  to  parts ;  synthetic,  from  parts  to  a  whole;  or  genetic,  de- 
ducing one  thing  from  another.  Thus,  instruction  in  language  may  pro- 
ceed from  sentences  down  to  single  sounds  (analytic ;)  or  from  sounds  up 
to  sentences  (synthetic;)  or  by  the  production  of  finished  and  compound 
sentences  from  simple  ones  (genetic.) 

On  these  principles  the  subjects  of  study  may  be  distributed  according 
to  the  different  classes  of  the  schoola 

8.  As  to  division  into  classes,  and  distribution  of  studies  among  teach- 
ers, the  foUowing  principles  may  be  laid  down : — 

a.  The  younger  the  pupils  the  fewer  the  teachers;  and  only  one  where 
possible. 

5.  Always  one  principal  teacher,  or  class-ordinary,  for  one  class,  with 
a  principal  study ;  who  is  to  maintain  a  unity  of  action  in  order,  disci- 
pline, kc 

e.  A  class  system  should  prevail  in  every  common  school,  rather  than 
a  system  by  departments  of  study  {Fbeh»y»tem,) 

d.  The  principal  of  the  school  (rector,  director)  should  conduct  some 
lessons  in  each  class. 

«.  The  most  skillful  teachers  should  be  employed  in  the  lowest  classes, 
and  the  next  most  skillful  in  the  highest 

/,  A  less  skillful  teacher  should  be  employed  in  the  department  he 
understands  best,  in  several  classes. 

g.  No  one  should  have  an  exclusive  privilege  of  teaching  in  one  dasB. 
The  good  of  the  school  must  be  considered  before  private  prefereneea 
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4.  With  respect  to  time  the  following  principles  may  be  stated : — 

a.  Studies  and  classes  should,  from  time  to  time,  be  redistributed  in 
Tsrious  ways  among  the  teachers.    Variety  is  refreshing. 

h.  The  greatest  number  of  hours  should  be  devoted,  not  to  that  study 
which  is  in  itself  most  important,  but  to  those  which  require  most  lime 
to  master  them.  For  example :  religious  instruction  is  more  important 
than  all  other  instruction ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  a  greater  number 
of  hours  should  be  deroted  to  it  The  influence  of  religious  instruction 
is  not  proportioned  to  the  number  of  hours  devoted  to  it  Erery  true 
teacher  is  a  religious  teacher.  Religion  is  not  an  isolated  tiling,  disoon- 
nected  from  others. 

c.  Studies  requiring  most  concentration  and  intense  action  of  the  mind 
from  teachers  and  pupils  should  be  taken  up  in  the  first  part  of  the  fore- 
noon ;  though,  at  the  same  time,  regard  must  be  paid  to  a  proper  inter- 
change of  subjects. 

d.  A  parallelism  between  the  first  and  second  halves  of  the  week  is 
well  enough,  but  not  absolutely  necessary. 

e.  The  lesson-bill  of  a  school  of  one  class,  with  one  teacher,  will  of 
course  differ  from  one  for  a  school  with  several  separate  classes.  In  the 
former  case,  such  studies  must  be  entered  for  each  hoar  as  permit  the 
teacher  to  instruct  in  one  study  with  one  portion  of  the  pupils,  while  the 
rest  are  at  work  by  themselves,  or  with  the  help  of  an  assistant  In  tiie 
latter,  a  great  variety  of  arrangements  are  possible,  a  selection  from 
among  which  will  depend  upon  the  judgment  and  experience  of  the 
teacher  of  each  individual  school.  There  can  be  no  universal  rule  of 
proceeding  for  all  cases. 

"  Yourself  is  the  man ; "  "  Demonstration  is  better  than  study."  That 
is,  it  may  be  better  (for  instance)  that  one  division  of  the  school  should 
occupy  all  of  half  a  given  time  than  that  two  divisions  should  together 
occupy  twice  as  much.  Circumstances  are  frequently  decisively  power- 
ful, and  not  to  be  overcome.  In  many  situations  the  question  must  be, 
not  .what  could  be  done  if  the  case  were  so  and  so,  but  what  can  be  done 
under  circumstances  as  they  are,  which  can  not  be  modified  ?  Instruc- 
tion is  necessary,  and  profitable;  but  there  are  also  other  necessary 
things.  The  teacher  should  not  be  a  weak,  still  less  a  narrow-minded, 
man ;  who  can  see  nothing  except  his  pupils,  and  who  thinks  that  the 
salvation  of  the  world  is  depending  on  his  efibrts,  and  the  salvation  of 
his  pupils  on  their  attendance  at  school. 

5.  The  plan  for  working  {Arheitsplan)  should  define  for  each  day  of  a 
year  how  much  time  the  pupil  in  each  class  shall  devote  to  private  study. 
It  is  the  maximum  of  time,  of  course,  as  was  already  observed,  which 
must  be  fixed  for  each  study  on  each  day.  The  principal  points  to  be 
regarded  in  this  arrangement  may  be  gathered  fix>m  the  following 
observations. 

a.  Nothing  should  be  prescribed  for  the  sake  of  prescribing  it,  nor  for 
the  sake  of  keeping  the  pupil  busy — an  object  which  many  ignorant 
parents  desire  to  obtain  for  every  hour ;  a  point  which  the  teacher  should 
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n«Ter  concede  to  them— but  because  this  method  of  study  promotes 
progress,  deTelops  the  pupU^s  self-reliance  and  power  of  independent  ef- 
fort, and  assists  him  in  mastering  his  materials.  The  lessons  must,  accord- 
ingly,  be  careftiUy  selected,  and  must  always  be  suited  to  the  age  and 
powers  of  the  pupils. 

ft.  The  younger  and  less  capable  the  pupils  are,  the  less  able  are  they 
to  study  by  themselves  at  home. 

e.  The  teacher  should  make  the  pupil  master  of  the  substance  of  his 
work,  and  not  leave  it  to  the  latter  himself;  for,  as  a  general  rule,  ho  will 
not  bo  competent  Under  the  direction  of  the  teacher,  and  with  his 
mind  fully  awake,  he  will  learn  more  than  in  ten  times  the  same  time 
alone,  amongst  the  interferences  or  fatigue  of  home.  The  school  becomes 
agreeable  to  thousands  of  scholars,  (and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  par- 
ents,) fipom  the  misery  which  their  studies  at  homo  inflict  upon  then|. 
And  what  is  the  use  of  studying  in  pain  and  misery  f  How  does  it  rob 
the  child  of  valuable  time,  which  he  ought  to  be  using  in  his  own  sports 
and  in  the  cheerful  company  of  his  parents !  Therefore,  all  labor  at  home 
should  be  confined  within  a  reasonable  extent — at  present  within  the 
indispensable  minimum;  for  the  opposite  extreme,  even  in  schools  for 
girls  (!)  is  the  present  tendency.  The  first  question  for  the  teacher  to  con- 
sider at  present  is.  Are  these  hours  of  study  at  home  indispensable  ?  Can 
they  be  omitted!  (Qod  bless  this  reflection:  posterity  will  thank  us 
for  it) 

4.  The  work  for  the  studies  at  home  must  be  previously  mastered  in 
the  school 

It  is  not  enough  that  a  task  is  prescribed  which  is  reasonable  in  itself. 
The  pupils  must  be  rendered  capable  of  themselves  attaining  a  perfect 
mastery  of  it  How  do  the  poor  children  torment  themselves  if  they 
find  themselves  unable  to  do  this!  Therefore,  the  teacher  should  show 
them  how  to  memorise,  prepare,  recite,  write  a  composition,  solve  a 
problem,  Ac,  by  going  through  those  respective  kinds  of  woric  with  them. 
Thus  the  teacher  becomes  the  true  fi-iond  of  his  pupil ;  a  much  more  ef- 
ficient relation  than  that  of  master.  (There  are  still  many  teachers  who 
are  not,  it  is  true,  flogging-masters,  but  are  still  prison  and  torture-masters. 
In  the  hands  of  many  teachers,  the  catechism  is  a  real  instrument  of  torture. 

«L  The  scheme  or  plan  for  working  should  contain  directions  for  a  whole 
week,  and  every  day  of  it,  by  name — Monday,  Tuesday,  Ac  ;  and  with 
two  columns  for  each  day— "Written  Exercises"  and  "Oral  Exercises." 

The  principal  studies  of  Monday  should  naturally  be  arranged  with 
reference  to  the  business  of  the  Sunday ;  vis.,  rest  and  edification.  Those 
of  Thursday  should  be  somewhat  similar. 

The  oral  and  written  exercises  should  have  a  relation  to  each  other. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  year's  course,  the  plan  for  working  should  bo 
delivered  to  each  pupil,  along  with  the  lesson-bill,  and  both  should  be 
hung  up  in  the  school.  Both  arc,  of  course,  the  result  of  the  ripest  con- 
sideration of  the  associated  teachers.  It  may  contain  a  list  of  the  books 
which  each  pupil  must  procure. 
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Instead  of  further  remarks,  we  shall  add  one  or  two  examples,  but  still 
not  as  models ;  every  lesson-bill  and  plan  of  working  must  be  an  indi- 
Tidual  work. 

FLAK  or  WOEK  FOE  FirTU  CLAM  OF  A  ■EMIIf  AET. 
(Boy»  9f7to8  fean.y 


TO  PBBPARI  AND 
WOKK  UP  FOB. 

DC  WEXTtMa. 

e 

1 

OKALLT. 

i 

o 

1 

Monday. 

Arithmetic. 

1 

From  Bible  history. 
Reading  from  reading-book. 
Learning  a  hymn. 

2i 

Tuesday. 

Work  in  German. 

1 

Stanza  of  hymn,  or  some  texts. 
Reading  lesson. 

-| 

2 

WednetkJay. 

Penmanship. 

1 

Readinjj  lesson. 

Thursday. 

Arithmetic. 

f 

Biblical  history. 
Reading  lesson. 

Friday. 

Work  in  Grerman. 

1 

Stanza  of  hymn,  or  texts. 
Reading  lesson. 

\  ^ 

Saturday. 

Penmanship. 

1 

Memorize  from  reading-book. 

1 

11 

FLAN  OP  WOEK  FOa  THIED  CLASS  OF  A  SBMINAET. 
(Boy*  ef  10  fo  II  yeart.) 
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DBA.U.T.                           \ 
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It 

Monday. 

Af  Jthmctlc :    some   prob- 
lem!*. 
One  drawinij. 

Gt'Ofi^pby  :  n  task  to 

Icju-n  or  repeat. 
Germniv  :  to  l-arn  a  p<win* 

!<' 

TuuBday, 

Freut»h  :    ti-arMlntioti  from 

Schifilin. 
Arithmetic :  problems. 

French ;  memurizjog. 
Lfltin :  memorLzini^  from 
grammar. 

* 

s 

i 

Wednesday. 

t*reneh  :   translation  from 

Schifflin. 
Latin :  translation. 

French :  memorizing. 
Latin:  preparing  a  leason. 
Religion :  memorize  a 
text  or  stanza. 

i 

Thursday. 

German :  a  composition. 

H 

Latin :  memorize  from 

grammar. 
Geography :    memorize  a 

task. 
German:  memorize  a 

poem. 

i 
i 

Friday. 

French :   translation  from 

Sohifflin. 
Arithmetic:  problems. 

French :  memorizing. 
Latin :  preparing  lessons, 

or  grammar. 
Religion :  memorisse  a 

stanza  or  text 

i 

i  2 
i 

Saturday. 

French :   translation  from 

Schifflin. 
Latin:  translation. 

French  :  memorizing. 
Latin :  preparing  lessons. 
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6.  Principles  as  to  books  and  methods. 

Tlie  selection  of  school-books  is  sometimes  left  to  the  teachers,  and 
sometimes  prescribed.  Between  these  extremes,  of  entire  freedom — 
which  may  run  into  arbitrariness — and  the  utmost  deOniteness,  there  are 
many  different  degrees.  Sometimes  the  teachers  select,  subject  to  the 
approTal  or  rejection  of  the  ofiBcers ;  sometimes  the  plan  of  study  desig- 
nates a  number  among  which  the  teachers  may  select,  &c.,  ^. ;  among 
all  which  intermcdiato  plans,  that  which  is  legally  practiced  in  Prusaa 
seems  much  to  be  preferred.  In  Austria  the  latter  of  the  two  extreme 
modes  prevails;  which  secures  a  fixed  and  uniform  course,  one  entirely 
stationary  in  respect  of  improTement  In  the  condition  of  the  Prussian 
system,  it  is  a  useful  arrangement  for  the  plan  of  instruction  to  designate 
those  books  which,  for  the  present,  (until  better  ones  appear,  or  others 
are  found  more  suitable,)  shidl  be  used  as  manuals.  This  plan  materially 
aids  in  fixing  the  terminations  of  the  class  courses ;  as  the  rate  of  prog- 
ress is  thus  easily  fixed.  Thus,  in  Kohlrausch^s  Biblical  History  is  taken, 
during  the  first  year,  fit>m  §1  to  §25,  inclusive ;  and  so  on. 

It  is  also  of  great  use  to  designate  the  means  by  which  the  teachers 
will  find  their  labors  fiuuliteted. 

As  to  methods,  most  teachers  are  of  opinion  that  they  should  be  prop- 
erly and  exclusiTcly  determined  by  the  teacher ;  and  that  the  plan  of  in- 
struction should,  in  this  respect,  confine  itself  at  furthest  to  entirely  gen- 
eral prescriptions.  The  teacher,  it  is  said,  i$  the  method ;  a  good  teacher 
with  a  bad  method  is  better  than  a  bad  teacher  with  a  good  method,  kc 

To  these  views  I  can  not  subscribe.  If  it  is  true— -and  who  will  at  this 
day  deny  it? — ^that  didactics  has  its  laws,  then  these  must  be  observed, 
and  can  be  violated  only  to  the  ii\jury  of  instruction.  These  laws  were 
established  in  order  to  be  obeyed.  They  are  based  upon  investigation 
of  human  nature,  and  of  external  objects.  As  long  as  these  last  do  not 
change,  those  laws  must  prevail 

And  as  to  the  comparison  above  cited  we  hardly  know  what  to  say  of 
it     Of  the  four  combinations, 

1.  Good  teacher  with  good  method ; 

2.  Good  teacher  with  bad  method ; 
8.  Bad  teacher  with  good  method ; 
4.  Bad  teacher  with  bad  method ; 

it  will  easily  be  seen  that  Nos.  2  and  8  are  impossible,  as  implying  evi- 
dent contradictions,  and  that  Nos.  1  and  4  are  mere  teutologies.  It  is 
self-evident  that  a  good  teacher  will  have  a  good  method,  and  a  bad 
teacher  a  bad  one.  The  method  is  not  a  garment,  that  can  be  put  on  and 
off,  the  man  always  remaining  the  same.  It  is  the  expression  of  the 
teacher^s  personality,  as  interpenetrated  with  the  nature  of  the  thing 
studied,  and  the  living  consciousness  of  the  nature  of  the  pupil ;  it  is  the 
objective  instructing  mind  itself.  If  the  idea  is  admitted  that  a  bad 
teacher  can  have  a  good  method,  and  tiee  tena^  it  is  implied  that  the 
method  is  some  external  thing,  whieh  might  perhaps  be  called  a  man- 
ner, but  should  never  be  called  by  the  honorable  name  of  a  method. 
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Bach  a  manner,  pattern,  or  wooden  regulation,  how  useful  soerer,  will 
certainly  never  make  good  instruction  out  of  bad ;  they  do  not  even  de- 
sire to  be  mentioned  at  alL  They  belong  to  mere  manner,  as  do  all  other 
merely  external  matters,  and  may  be  in  one  way  or  another,  and  good  in 
either  case. 

There  are  many  teachers  who  pay  no  great  attention  to  methods,  d- 
ther  because  they  have  to  be  arbitrary,  or  because  they  do  not  under- 
stand what  methods  are.'*'  They  have  probably  accustomed  themselTes 
to  a  particular  kind  of  instruction,  (commonly  that  of  prelection,)  and 
now  find  this  very  convenient,  or,  as  they  say,  "practical'*  They  say, 
**I  find  it  exceedingly  well  adapted  to  me."  Granted;  but  what  docs 
this  prove  for  the  value  of  their  method?  How  do  the  pupils  find  it  to 
agree  with  tliem  ?  Will  the  object  of  instruction  be  attained  ?  These  are 
the  questions  which  need  to  be  answered.  Nor  would  I  desire  to  destroy 
that  fireedom  which  the  teacher  must  enjoy,  in  reference  to  the  devdop- 
ment  of  his  personal  character,  and  the  recognition  of  it ;  but  this  free- 
dom must  not  become  entirely  lawless,  and  proceed  arbitrarily,  on  the 
principle  that  "Such  is  my  good  pleasure/*  Nor  can  I  assent  to  Post- 
kuchen's  doctrine,  that  "The  important  matter  is  the  result;  not  the 
mode  in  which  it  was  produced.  The  former  must  be  definitely  required; 
the  latter  may  be  left  to  firee  choice."  For  the  value  of  the  results  de- 
pends precisely  upon  the  way  in  which  they  are  produced.  If  the  latter 
is  not  right,  the  former  can  not  be  valuable.  Therefore,  I  claim  that  the 
plan  of  instruction  should  indicate  the  method  to  be  followed  in  each 
study,  in  each  stage  of  it,  on  the  received  principles  of  didactics.  Of  course 
pedantry  is  to  be  avoided :  the  old  principle  holds  good,  "  In  things  neces- 
sary, unity ;  in  things  doubtful,  liberty ;  in  all  things,  charity."  There- 
fore, there  should  be,  in  each  class,  fixed  outlines  for  each  study,  for  aU 
teachers,  whatever  their  varieties  of  character  and  tendency.  These  pre- 
scribed outlines  should  not  be  considered  strait-jackets  and  go-carts,  bat 
only  as  confirmed  principles ;  not  as  dogmas,  but  as  results  of  all  reflec- 
tion and  long  experience,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  as  to  be  received 
until  better  shall  be  found.  Such  principles  as  develop  themselves  grad- 
ually out  of  the  united  experience  of  the  teachers  of  one  school,  as  a 
common  opinion  as  to  the  best  mode  of  action,  form  a  center  and  rule  for 
the  efforts  of  all,  and  insure  unity  of  aim  and  endeavor. 

7.  Lastly,  there  may  be  added  to  the  plan  of  instruction  some  gen- 
eral regulations  as  to  discipline.  This  department  we  consider,  as  was 
already  stated,  not  at  all  as  a  separate  branch  of  the  labor  or  the  atten- 
tion of  the  teacher,  but  as  strictly  a  constituent  of  instruction ;  and,  gen- 

*  "  A  protest  has  been  made,  on  strictly  supra -nstursiist  or  rationalist  and  thus  qoite  on^ 
sided  grounds,  against  special  instruction,  against  a  general  methodology ;  ai  being  that  ^bj 
which  the  power  of  each  body  of  teachers  is  broken  down,  and  their  most  important  indi- 
vidualitiea,  and  the  benefit  arising  from  them,  are  neatralized.'  But  the  inquiry  may  very 
property  be  made,  What  power  1  what  individualitiea?  For  aU  power*— the  most  distinct 
IndiTidualitles— always  haTs  submitted,  and  always  do  submit,  themselTes,  in  all  places  and  at 
all  times,  to  a  higher  will,  to  unlTersal  Uws,  with  a  fr««  obedience  which  makes  them  loftier 
and  freer.  "—Kapp,  p.  79. 
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eraHj  8p«iking,  only  m  the  general  conception  of  such  ezternftls  as  must 
be  regulated  in  order  that  the  attainment  of  the  purpose  of  instructkm 
may  bo  made  as  certain  as  possible.  In  some  points  the  teachers  must 
be  agreed.    Therefore,  the  plan  of  instruction  should  define, 

&  How  the  books  shaU  beheld;  whether  «i  U^tum^  or  on  some  one 
model,  Jbc 

&  Before  what  time  the  pupils  must  be  present;  and  after  what  time 
not  admitted,  Ac. 

e.  Where  they  shall  assemble. 

d.  Whether  they  shall  salute  the  teacher. 

A  Whether  they  shall  rise  up  or  not  when  answering  a  question. 

/.  What  shall  be  their  position  on  the  benches. 

g.  Whether  any  use  shall  be  made  of  emulation. 

A.  What  measures  shall  be  applied  to  those  who  do  not  pedbrm  their 
work,  or  not  in  time,  or  not  in  the  right  way. 

t.  What  shall  be  done  to  those  who  do  not  complete  their  tasks,  &c ; 
and  as  to  other  matters  in  the  school,  in  part  of  a  local  nature. 

Such  matters  may  seem  to  a  mere  observer  of  little  importance ;  they 
are,  however,  in  &ct,  of  great  importance,  and  for  want  of  regard  to  them 
many  schools  are  ruined.  In  education,  every  thing  is  important ;  and 
the  conscientious  teacher  will  omit  nothing.  He  will,  with  religious  earn* 
estness,  apply  himsdf  to  great  things,  and  to  ^iparently  small  ones  also. 
Thus  he  will  save  himself  a  multitude  of  troubles  and  obstacles ;  wiU,  by 
means  of  foresight,  watchfulness,  and  careftil  supervision^  escape  the 
painfol  necessity  of  infiicting  frequent  punishments;  and  will  trtrf 
where  appear  as  the  loving,  careflil,  and  intelligent  &ther  of  his  pupils. 
He  will  look  for  the  essence  of  things,  not  in  laws,  regulations,  and  rules, 
but  within — in  the  souL  **  Salvation  comes  from  within.**  **  Words  are 
nothing;  it  is  the  spirit  in  which  we  act" 

8.  Literature. 

1st  Plan  of  instruction  for  the  common  schools,  with  special  reference 
to  the  province  of  Prussia.  By  J,  P.  Sluymer,  (Lehrphn  /^  Volh' 
ichuhny  mit  tin^itglieh^r  BeriiektiehUffMng  der  PrwinM  Preu99en. 
AuMgmrheitet  ton  J,  F,  Stumer,)  2d  ed.,  Kdnigsberg,  1847.  Qnk(6 
&  Unier. 

After  an  introduction,  respecting  the  idea  of  a  plan  of  instruction,  the 
place  of  the  common  school,  division  into  classes,  extent  of  study  of  each 
class,  Ac,  the  author  lays  down  his  course  of  study.  For  each  study  he 
states,  in  beginning,  its  end ;  the  fVirthest  point  to  be  attained.  He  then 
discusses  the  study  itself;  states  the  portions  of  it  to  be  studied  in  the 
lower,  middle,  and  higher  classes;  names  proper  works,  both  to  be  used 
by  the  pupils  and  by  the  teachers,  in  preparing  and  Ihrther  cultivating 
themselves ;  and  ends  the  section  with  observations  on  the  mode  of  in- 
struction,  the  most  probable  defects  and  errors,  &c  A  very  usefbl  and 
judicious  work.  He  adds,  at  the  close,  some  lesson-bills,  with  remarks 
on  attendance,  and  gives  a  sketch  of  a  good  school. 

ad.  Outline  of  a  plan  of  instruction  for  common  schools,  (EHtwtr/Hnm 
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VhUrnchUplmm  fBar  VoUes^ehulm.)  By  R.  Eirsch.  Leipsg;  184a 
Reclam. 

Afareadj  referred  to .♦ 

8d.  Brief  plan  of  instruction  for  the  common  schools,  as  a  gaide  to  the 
sorer  attainment  of  their  objects.  Bj  seVeral  educators,  and  edited, 
with  an  appendix  in  school  discipline,  bj  A.  K.  Claussen.  {KungefaatU 
er  Lehrplan  far  Volkuchulen  ah  WegweUer  eur  sicherem  Brreich- 
ung  ihre$  Zielet,  Eiitworfen  ton  etlichen  Schuhnannem  undmit  einetn 
Arhangen  itber  3chuldi»iplin  herauBgeg^ben  von  A.  M.  Olanuen.)  M 
ed.,  improved.    Oldenburg,  1844.    Stalling.    Pp.  50. 

4th.  The  Burgher  Schools  in  Leipzig  in  1842.  A  picture  from  life. 
{Die  B&rgenehule  in  Leipzig  in  Jakr  1842.  £in  BUd  nock  dem 
Leben,)    By  Dr.  VogeL    Leipzig,  Barth.    Pp.  152. 

This  work  describes  the  organization  of  the  real  schools,  burgher 
schools,  and  elementary  schools  of  Leipzig.  May  such  a  picture  soon 
be  possible  of  all  our  larger  cities  I 

6th.  Ordinance  for  the  Real  Schools  of  Meiningen  and  Saalfeld.  {Ord^ 
nung  J^r  die  BeaUehuUn  tu  Meiningen  und  SacU/eld.)  Meiningen, 
Gadow.     Pp.  76. 

A  model  of  completeness  as  an  ordinance  for  these  schools :  containing* 
1.  Classification  of  schools ;  2.  Plan  of  instruction ;  d.  Regulations  aa 
to  senrice  of  teachers ;  4.  Regulations  for  examinations. 

*  There  appeared,  in  1829,  at  Schwelm,  (Sehers  publisher,)  my  owd  *'  Plan  of  Jhuruetimm 
for  the  EUmentmy  School  at  M6r§,**  {UnUrriehtopUm  dor  Stementanchnlem  in  M9r;y 
Pp.68.    A.D. 


XV.  INSTRUCTION  IN  SINGING. 

BT  DA.   B.  BBtmCBBL. 
(TniMktcd  Ibr  tbia  JoutmI  from  Diealcnr^t  <*  ITiyvMtMr.*') 


1.  nmwiHttuum, 

Br  BiDging  we  understand  the  production  of  the  beautiful,  as  ac- 
eompliahed  by  the  human  voice,  by  means  of  the  union  of  musical 
tones  with  poetical  words ;  the  union  of  music  and  poetry. 

The  elements  of  speech  are  sounds ;  of  music,  tones.  From  sounds 
are  formed  syllables,  words,  sentences,  periods ;  from  tones,  1,  in  suo- 
oession,  melodies,  which  consist  of  phrases  and  periods ;  and  2,  in 
combination,  harmonies  or  chords.  Every  succession  of  tones,  and  of 
combinations  of  tones,  whether  of  single  tones  or  those  consisting 
of  several  tones  together,  (chords,)  may  be  considered  in  three 
respects. 

1.  Height  or  lowness,  or  melodically.  This  department  is  called 
Melody. 

2.  Length  or  shortness,  or  rhythmically.  Thb  department  is  called 
Rhythm. 

S.  Loudness  or  softness,  or  dynamically.  This  department  is  called 
Dynamics. 

The  relation  of  tones  to  each  other  with  respect  to  their  simulta- 
neous sound,  is  the  harmonic  relation ;  and  the  study  of  them  is 
called  Harmony. 

The  distinctions  between  the  various  kinds  of  singing,  such  as  the 
church,  solo,  choral,  ^bc,  are  understood  by  every  one.  Either  solo 
or  choir  singing  may  be  in  unison  or  in  harmony.  A  mixed  choir  is 
one  in  which  there  are  women's  or  boys'  voices  as  well  as  men's. 

Singing,  as  a  development  of  the  beautiful,  is  an  expression  or  rep- 
resentation of  the  feelings.  The  beautiful  is  within  the  singer  cit  sub- 
ject, as  the  occasion  of  his  feelings ;  and  it  appears  also  as  the  object 
of  feelings,  through  the  medium  of  poetry  and  music. 

Several  of  the  fisculties  are  exerted  in  singing.  The  singer  is  con- 
oemed,  first,  with  words.  These  he  must  learn  (unless  in  the  case 
where  he  composes  them  himself,  which  is  not  considered  here),  re- 
member and  reproduce.  In  learning  and  understanding  the  words, 
their  logical  and  poetical  natures  are  to  be  conddered ;  and  use  is 
made  of  the  understanding,  the  memory,  the  imagination,  the  ^ncy. 
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and  the  sense  of  besntj.  And  in  reprodudng  these  words,  besida 
the  above  fiM^ulties,  the  Toice  is  employed. 

Secondly,  the  singer  is  concerned  with  musical  tones.  And  these 
also  he  must  learn,  (except  in  the  case,  not  here  considered,  where  he 
himself  composes  them),  remember  and  reproduce.  In  learning  th^e 
tones,  he  must,  firstly,  consider  them  with  exclusive  reference  to  their 
melodic,  rh3rthmical,  dynamic,  and  harmonic  character,  and  aecoodlj 
with  reference  to  their  inner  or  lesthetic  character,  through  which  they 
exemplify  the  beautiful.  The  former  of  these  two  is  accomplished  by 
the  musical  Acuities;  the  latter,  by  the  fancy  and  the  sense  of 
beauty. 

The  musical  faculties  include  the  musical  memory,  and  the  powen 
of  apprehending  and  of  reproducing  sounds — usually  termed  the  ear; 
and  also  the  rhythmical  fjunlty,  or  faculty  of  time ;  as  well  as  that 
which  appreciates  the  degree  of  loudness  of  sounds.  The  power  of 
apprehending  sounds,  if  developed  to  the  point  of  intuition  of  Bounds, 
presupposes  a  systematic  knowledge  of  sounds,  which  requires  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  numbering  and  reckoning  faculties,  as  well  as  oLthe 
memory.  In  order  to  the  comprehension  of  tones  from  the  wmten 
marks,  or  notes,  which  indicate  them,  is  required,  besides  the  musieal 
faculties,  a  system  of  notation ;  which  is  an  affair  of  the  understand- 
ing and  the  memory.  And  to  produce  the  tones  thus  indicated,  Uie 
voice  is  necessary. 

Singing  represents  feeling;  sometimes  a  feeling  which  indicates  a 
condition  which  is  not  in  any  proper  sense  that  of  the  singer,  and  can 
perhaps  never  be  so.  This  is  the  case  for  instance,  almost  always  in 
oratorio,  in  opera,  in  ballads  and  romances,  and  in  singing  war-songs, 
hunting-songs,  sea-songs,  and  many  others.  But  the  singing  is  in- 
tended to  give  pleasure ;  artistic  pleasure ;  and  of  this  there  are  diffe^ 
ent  kinds  and  degrees ;  the  highest  being  that  where  the  reflective 
faculties  are  quiescent,  and  we  are  transferred  so  wholly  into  a  foreign 
condition  of  feeling,  that  we  are  wholly  carried  out  of  ourselves;  and 
every  feeling  that  speaks  in  the  music,  whether  of  grief  or  joy,  becomes 
entirely  our  own.  This  is  most  easily  the  case  with  children,  who 
are  always  more  poetical  than  adults.  Jean  Paul  says,  ^*  Singing  im- 
parts to  children  something  of  the  enjoyment  of  heaven ;  for  the? 
have  not  yet  lost  any  of  their  rights  to  it.'' 

Men  also  find  in  singing  an  inexhaustible  fountain  of  the  noblest 
pleasure,*  which  no  one  is  forbidden  to  enjoy.  The  delights  of  this 
art  are  in  nowise  confined  to  the  saloons  of  the  rich  and  great;  its 
pleasures  and  beauties  will  abide  in  the  most  lowly  room,  under  the 

•  **  The  moct  Jojoat  of  joys,  muBic."^tnop9toek, 
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humblest  roof,  if  the  occupants  only  know  how  to  btroduce  them 
there. 

Singing  also  produces  an  artistic  transfer  of  the  consciousness,  not 
as  it  were  into  a  foreign  condition  of  life,  but  into  an  excitement  of  a 
sort  at  first  strange,  but  which  becomes  natural  through  the  influence 
of  the  singing.  Thus  a  cheerful  song  enlivens  the  sad ;  a  spirited  one 
refreshes  the  weary;  and  a  devotional  one  gathers  together  the 
thoughts,  all  distracted  by  the  incessant  impulses  of  outward 
occupations,  and  elevates  them  to  God.  In  such  cases  as  these, 
there  obviously  takes  place  not  only  a  mere  transitory  pleasure, 
but  often  a  profound  and  permanent  influence  upon  the  whole  inner 
man.* 

In  other  circumstances,  again,  no  stimulus,  no  excitement  of  the 
sensibilities  is  necessary ;  the  heart  itself  is  *^  full  of  a  thousand  feel- 
ings,'^ and  they  overflow  in  song.  A  victorious  army  sings  a  Te 
Deum  ;  the  mournful  choir  laments  the  fallen ;  a  rich  harvest  blessing 
opens  the  lips  in  joyful  hymns;  friends  departing  to  distant  lands 
m<|i^fully  sing  a  departing  song ;  a  Christian  congregation  joyously 
shouts  its  inspiriting  hosanna  to  the  Lord ;  an  anguished  and  stricken 

*  A  remarkable  Inetaoce  of  this  natore  la  related  In  Behabert't  •*  Bitory  ^  th»  SMi^"  of 
ttio  preacher  KUhse  of  Berlin,  who  waa  freed,  by  listening  to  a  derotional  song,  from  an  ajt* 
onisinff  fear  of  an  apparently  neceaaary  operation  upon  his  eye ;  a  rccult  which  alao  had  gocli 
a  favorable  influence  upon  the  eye,  that  the  operation  waa  found  nnneeeanry. 

*«  And  I  can  taatify,"  says  Luther,  **  which  alao  experience  demonalratea,  that  after  the  holy 
word  of  God,  nothing  is  ao  good,  and  ao  highly  to  be  praised  and  Ikmed.  aa  music ;  and  that 
lor  the  reason  that  it  ia  a  controller  of  all  the  movements  of  the  human  heart,  and  has  aneh  a 
power  over  it,  that  men  are  often  governed  and  overcome  by  it,  as  by  a  master." 

Acoustics,  so  &r  as  1  know,  does  not  yet  account  for  the  &ct  that  we  feel  pleasure  In  hcmr- 
Ing  chords,  and  diepleaaure  at  discords.  We  know  that  musical  tones  are  produced  by  regu- 
lar atmospheric  vibratlona,  and  that  all  vibrationa  of  aliquot  parta  chord.  If  two  or  mora 
tones  sound  together,  either  the  atmospheric  waves  coincide  and  strengthen  each  other,  or 
they  obstruct  and  destroy  each  other.  TbcM  promotions  or  obstructions  evidently  commu- 
nicate themselves  through  the  ear  lo  the  nervoua  ayatem  and  the  mind,  in  one  case  in  a  man- 
ner promoting  their  natural  action,  and  therefore  pleasant ;  in  the  other,  in  a  manner  ob* 
atmctlng  It,  and  therefore  unpleaaaot.  The  first  of  these  two  kinds  of  impressions  we  call  a 
consonance  or  chord,  the  latter  a  dissonance  or  diacord.  By  the  use  of  both,  the  artist  com- 
municates to  us  the  joy  or  sorrow  of  his  soul,  in  an  Immediate  manner ;  and  by  the  solving 
of  dissonances,  which  concludes  a  contest  of  tones,  he  communicatee  that  excitement  which 
elwaya  followe  the  conversioQ  of  grief  into  Joy. 

But  more  than  thia,  acoustics  can  not  at  preaent  tell  us.  Music  has  not  only  scientific  but 
psycbologieal  abysses :  and  no  peycliologist,  even  though  likewise  learned  in  art,  haayet  been 
able  to  penetrate  them.  But  they  exist,  because  the  composer's  elevation  into  pure  feeling, 
Into  the  feelinf  of  the  harmony  of  his  own  inner  nature  with  the  world  of  sound,  exists.  '*It 
Is,"  says  Prof  Qrassmann  of  Stettin,  In  his  excellent  treatise  on  **^eowsftes,"  (Stettin,  1837,  p. 
25,}  **  the  joyful  or  eorrowAil  emotion,  which  we  feel  within  ourselves  in  a  truly  physical  and 
real  manner ;  and  again,  it  is  the  pulse  of  our  own  heart,  the  deepeet  longing  of  our  breast,  which 
takes  full  possession  of  nature,  and  Is  given  beck  again  to  ua  through  musical  tones ;  so  that 
we  may  feel  ourselves  to  be  no  longer  individuallxcd,  bat  sunk  sgaln  within  the  depths  of  the 
universal  life.  This  most  secret  and  profound  emotion  within  us,  by  a  wonderful  sympathy, 
arouses  even  the  least  stimulable  portlona  of  our  nature,  and  leads  us  into  joy  or  grief,  inso- 
much that  we  can  hear,  sounding  back  to  us,  the  most  secret  tremors  of  the  soul ;  as  if  nature 
were  calling  to  us,  *  I  understand  thy  profoundeat  desires ;  I  partake  of  thy  pleesure  and  thy 
•orruw.* " 
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heart  cries  out  of  the  depths,  in  lowlj  penitence.  Song  is  the  Ian* 
gnage  of  the  feelings ;  and  human  nature  is  under  a  profound  neces- 
•ity  to  speak  in  this  hinguage.  This  is  proved,  not  only  by  the  stoTj 
of  ^  John  the  Soap-boiler,*^  but  by  the  history  of  all  times  and  peo- 
ple, and  especially  by  that  of  Christianity .f 

Singing  has  a  great  influence  upon  the  life  of  the  feelings.  There 
is  truly  such  a  power  as  the  Power  of  Song.^  From  the  battle-songs 
of  the  ancient  Germans,  therefore,  down  to  the  patriotic  songs  of  the 
present  day ;  from  the  hymns  of  the  early  Christian  Church  to  the  chorals 
of  Luther,  we  find  it  employed  for  the  highest  and  holiest  purposes 
of  our  race ;  not  to  refer  to  the  analogous  place  which  it  filled  among 
the  nations  of  antiquity.  It  should  especially  be  remembered  that  it 
operates,  by  awakening  and  stimulating  the  religious  feelings,  upon 
the  will,  and  thus  becomes  a  means  of  elevating  the  moral  nature. 
Song  is  not  only  a  promoter  of  the  Beautiful,  but  through  it  of  the 
Good.§ 

II.      CBARACTEK,  rURfOStf  tMrORTANCB,  AND  MBOBlinT  OF  DnmUCTION  IN  «H01N0. 

The  character  of  instruction  in  singing,  is  derived  from  the  charac- 
acter  of  the  art  itself.  As  this  has  for  its  object  to  produce  the  beau- 
tiful by  means  of  a  union  of  words  and  tones,  the  former  has  for  its 
object,  words,  tones,  and  the  union  of  them.  It  therefore  includes 
exercises  in 

1 .  Understanding  and  pronouncing  words,  which  comprehends  hear- 
ingf  reading,  understanding ;  or  expression. 

2.  Understanding  and  producing  tones,  comprehending  melody, 
rhythm,  dynamics,  harmony ;  or,  vocal  exercises. 

3.  Conjoining  tones  and  words,  which  is  the  union  of  the  two 
former,  in  singing,  proper ;  or,  execution. 

The  exercises  in  words  are  the  same  for  singing  and  language. 

*  I  will  qaote  one  •linilar  case  from  mj  own  experlenee.  In  each  of  the  roome  of  a  aehooU 
the  elaaa  waa  in  the  hahit  of  beginning  their  daiij  work  with  a  abort  moming  aong.  Tha 
mingling  of  different  tunea  and  modea  aounded  HI  without ;  and  aa  clrcamataocea  did  not 
permit  all  the  elaaaea  to  be  aaaembled  together  for  a  common  moming  deTOtional  exercise,  It 
waa  decided  that  onlj  one  claaa  ahould  aing  at  a  time,  each  in  lu  tarn,  a  prayer  being  offered 
In  each  of  the  other  rooma.  But  after  a  abort  time  all  the  pnpiia  petitioned  lor  the  reatora- 
tion  of  the  old  caatom,  alleging  that  It  waa  impoaaible  for  them  to  begin  their  work  without 
ainging. 

t  ^' When  Chrictianitjr  had  awakened  the  life  of  thefeelinga,  and  had  aupplied  It  with  Uie 
^oflieat  ideala  of  exiatence,  humanitj  could  find  onlj  In  muaic  a  auflleing  mode  of  expraaalon, 
and  thus  waa  gained  a  new  Chrlatian  »Tt."^**^ttheiie9  o/Mtuie^"  by  Dr.  Hand,  1837. 

%  '*  By  the  influence  which  muaic  exeilaupon  the  hearta  of  all,  it  operates  moat  powerfully 
upon  the  character."— JSTocA^'a  "  Mtt»ie  in  the  ChurehJ* 

§  Klopatock  aaid  to  Rouget  de  Liale,  author  of  the  "'ManeUUa  Hymn,"  that  he  waa  a  dan- 
geroua  man  ;  for  that  he  had  killed  more  than  fifty  thouaand  Germans.  What  then  might  be 
■aid  of  KOrner,  Arndt,  Schenkendorf,  and  otberal    Henry  the  Lion's  motto  was 

"  Fight  without  song 
Can  not  be  strong." 
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They  secure  for  the  pupil  a  store  of  imaginations  and  thoughts ;  and, 
as  has  been  observed,  they  train  the  understanding,  the  memory,  the 
fiincy,  and  the  sesthetic  Realties. 

Exercises  in  tones  belong  properly  to  instruction  in  singing.  They 
give  a  knowledge  of  the  system  of  tones,  as  a  separate  department  of 
creation,  distinguished  by  an  abundance  of  phenomena ;  they  develop 
the  acoustic  Acuities,  without  whose  cultivation  no  education  in  har- 
mony is  possible;  and  as  has  been  already  observed,  they  train  the 
understanding,  the  memory,  the  aesthetic  Acuities,  and  the  voice. 

The  exercises  in  singing,  to  repeat  the  observaUon,  have  a  pecu- 
liar influence  in  enriching  and  elevating  the  emotional  life,  and  indi- 
rectly upon  the  determination  of  the  will  toward  what  is  good.  For 
it  may  here  be  observed,  that  the  sense  of  beauty,  as  it  becomes 
developed  in  any  one  direction,  becomes  also,  according  to  the  laws 
of  psychology,  easier  and  freer  of  development  in  other  directions ; 
in  this  case,  namely,  in  the  direction  of  what  is  morally  beautiful. 

Such  are  the  formal  and  the  substantial  educational  influences  of 
singing.  It  is  likewise  in  a  high  degree  adapted  to  assist  in  lead- 
ing the  child  toward  what  is  beautiful,  good  and  true ;  and  to  really 
accomplish  this,  is  its  purpose. 

It  is  for  this  purpose,  also,  that  it  is  so  important  for  the  common 
schools,  which  are  themselves  intended  to  serve  the  cause  of  the 
beautiful,  the  good  and  the  true.  It  may  even  be  said  to  be  abso- 
lutely indispensable  as  a  department  of  common  school  duty,  be- 
cause it  promotes  the  objects  of  aU  the  rest,  in  a  manner  not  other- 
wise to  be  supplied.* 

The  consideration  of  some  of  the  special  influences  of  singing  as 
a  duty,  will  only  confirm  their  views  of  its  value.  It  is  an  excellent 
means  of  sharpening  the  powers  of  observation,  and  of  accustoming 
the  pupil  to  acting  promptly  as  directed  by  a  word,  a  nod,  a  look. 
It  thus  counteracts  both  the  indolent  carelessness  and  indifference  of 
some,  and  the  precipitate  hasty  ways  of  others.  In  short,  it  is  of  great 
value  in  a  gymnastic  and  disciplinary  point  of  view. 

In  most  other  studies,  each  single  pupil  stands  by  himself  and  acts 
for  himself;  or  at  least  a  community  of  action  is  not  indispensable. 
But  the  study  of  singing  puts  a  close  and  strict  constraint  upon  all 
the  class  together,  both  in  an  external  and  internal  sense.f 

*  **  Music,  hj  its  rhythm  aod  timf ,  ImhuM  th«  feeUnn  with  a  ragutated  harmony.  So 
hifhiy  did  th«  Greeks  T&lae  masic,  and  in  so  manj  ways  did  they  practice  It,  that  the  ex- 
pression a  **  musical  man' '  was  equlTatent  to  ours  of  a  **  cultlrated  man. "  Ttaej  therefore  be> 
Btowetl  the  extremest  care  upon  this  study,  which  was  desifned  to  unite  in  a  beautiful  habi- 
tude, readiness,  openness,  circumspection,  and  a  most  powerful  mental  discipline.  **  Peda^ 
gogy  a*  a  system,"  (/>ie  PHIogcgik  aU  Sysfein,)  Ay  Dr.  Karl  Miotenkrtmx.  184^ 

t  **  A  choir  is  lilce  an  association  of  broihera.  It  opens  the  heart ;  and  in  the  streams  of 
■one  they  feel  themselves  to  have  but  one  soul  and  one  heart."— jETenfer. 


And  tafCj ;  it  mj  be  obi^iTcsiL  tbAi  good  inslrBctioii  in  singiiif^ 
br  dtTe>fy':nz  the  p'sp'ift  ^Kmiiiet  »or  rbTiLinu  aooest«  and  melody  ia 
ipeakix.j.  rtTiirrn  Terr  valoalne  yntinrc  to  the  iaaeMiag  ^nls  at 
prfsBieikt  beiag  made  to  eleraie  the  style  of  reading  abov«  the  repni- 
nre  ang-foog  pcKliced  in  ao  maoy  of  the  aocieot  schook. 

In  coDctaiJDg  this  staiemeni  of  the  importance  and  neeesntyof 
teaching  singiLg  in  the  eommon  schook,  I  may  not  inappn^tfialely 
quote  the  following  aathontadre  <^^nioD3 : 

Mane  m  a  meaxM  of  eii!tBre  ao  beahVai  far  aeamt  aad  aool,  m>  ptwcrfdiy  pr»- 
iDoLve  of  T  jtae  aiyi  z'^l^.^vesi,  that  ve  are  board  to  tn.ii  oar  youth  in  it  with  oob- 
•e>aU9B9Deai  and  cLzn-ij.  xea^  asid  penereraDee.  ]Na6Ell 

Mnaic  mar  be  oofw-iercd  a  drpartroest  of  man's  inteDertnal  life,  wbieh  be  cm 
not  omA  wjtnom  restncLncr  aad  we^exuni;  hirnoeif.  It  as  one  of  tiboae  inteUectml 
eiviovmeDts  bj  rm-ans  of  «h>h  he  k  lo  beeocae  ooDeoooa  d^  and  joyful  in  tbe 
vorid,  himself,  and  ha  inenul  Ilf*.  Bfiaa. 

Even  if  the  toods  are  imabSe  to  attain  to  any  impuitaat  gradeof  artialie  povtr, 
niiiR«  de«erT€«,  on  accoont  of  its  edacat)*D<ial  raloe,  as  ^loaBtsstul  of  a  pecnfiar 
power  (/  infloeno  Di;  the  m^od  and  the  heart,  one  of  the  highest  plaoeB  n  ft 
department  of  stniy.  NaTOir. 

in.    AiTUCATiox  or  TBB  ccsEaAi,  miscufjKM  or  XRsraccnoa  nr  nnznifi. 

A.     7««  Coau-arr;  their  relatmm. 
The  instruction  in  singing  should  be  both  formal  (disciplinary)  and 
material  (efficient  in  the  study  itself.)     These  two  purposes  require: 

1.  A  series  of  elementary  exercises ;  an  elementary  course. 

2.  Practice  in  singing  songs,  &c. ;  a  singing  course. 

The  former  is  to  give  the  pupil  a  knowledge  of  the  necessaiy  prin- 
ciples, and  a  mastery  of  them ;  and  the  latter,  to  train  him  in  expres- 
sion and  feeling.  We  may  lay  down,  therefore,  with  a  view  to  secnre 
these  objects,  the  following  principles : 

The  elementary  course  should 

1.  Continue  during  the  whole  period  of  school  attendance. 

2.  Include  all  the  elementary  tones. 

3.  Proceed  by  an  unbroken  progression. 
And  the  singing  course  should 

1.  Also  last  during  the  whole  school  period. 

2.  Be  related  to  the  whole  life  of  the  child^  both  within  and  with- 
out the  school. 

3.  Include  nothing  which  is  not  significant  and  attractive. 

We  shall  hereafter  recur  to  these  principles  and  add  to  them.  The 
present  purpose  is,  to  inquire  what  should  be  the  relation  of  these 
two  courses  to  each  other  within  the  school  ? 

Should  the  elementary  course  precede  the  other !  In  this  case,  the 
children  would  during  a  certain  time  have  only  preparatory  exercises, 
without  singing;  and  for  a  long  period  together;  for  the  elementary 
course,  to  comply  with  the  second  and  third  principles  just  laid  down 


respecting  it,  could  not  be  concluded  for  weeks  and  months ;  which 
would  violate  the  first  principle  relating  to  the  siuging  course,  and 
also  the  first  reUtive  to  the  elementary  course. 

We  are  thus  naturally  led  to  the  idea  of  connecting  both  courses. 
The  most  suitable  way  of  accomplishing  this,  seems  to  be,  to  apply 
in  the  singing  course,  the  principles  learned  in  the  elementary  course. 
This  however,  sometimes  leads  to  a  violation  of  the  principles  relating 
to  both  courses.  It  is  evidenUy  impossible,  for  instance,  to  find  songs 
which  shall  correspond  with  all  the  steps  of  the  long  unbroken  series 
of  exercises,  which  shall  be  satisfactory  in  point  of  beauty,  and  shall 
bear  upon  all  the  various  aspects  of  the  child^s  life.* 

There  is  therefore  no  mode  left,  except  to  divide  what  can  not  be 
connected;  to  conduct  the  singing  course  independentiy,  parallel 
with  the  elementary  course.  We  must  be  able  to  sing,  at  Christmas, 
^ Glory  to  God  in  the  Highest T'  and  on  the  king's  birthday,  ''God 
save  the  King,''  without  having  to  inquire  whether  in  either  of  them 
there  has  not  been  used  some  progression  or  measure  which  had  not 
been  practiced.  If  some  such  freedom  is  not  taken,  we  shall  never 
see  the  fruits  ripen  which  have  been  for  thirty  years  looked  for  from 
the  instruction  in  singing. 

But,  it  may  be  asked.  How  then  shall  the  children  be  taught  to 
sing  ?  I  answer,  in  that  manner  which  is  adapted  to  the  grade  of 
development  of  their  musical  powers.  Those  who  can  only  sing  by 
ear,  should  sing  so ;  and  he  who  can  do  more,  should  do  more ; 
whether  he  can  only  follow  in  a  general  manner  the  outline  of  what 
the  notes  set  before  him,  or  whether  he  can  sing  strictly  and  . 
surely  the  notes  as  they  stand.  The  singing  course  requires  the  ap- 
plication of  all  that  was  learned  in  the  elementary  course,  but  in  se- 
lecting songs  we  should  not  depend  entirely  upon  the  former.  The 
pupijs  should  in  good  season  receive  the  notes,  with  a  brief  general 
explanation.  Then  each  of  them  should  make  the  best  he  can  of 
them.  Such  is  both  the  ancient  and  modem  practice  of  almost  all 
instructors  in  singing  in  chorus,  both  for  small  and  large  classes. 

But,  it  may  be  further  inquired,  is  not  this  too  mechanical  a  prac- 
tice ?  Does  not  such  a  course  almost  altogether  prevent  singing  with 
a  due  feeling  of  the  expression  ? 

•  At  tbe  Martin'*  Foundation  in  Erfurt,  aa  app«ara  by  tha  Rhenish  "Goxe/Te/'  (Rheinitek* 
Blatter,)  Vol.  VI.,  No.  3,  p.  273,  all  the  tongs  are  learned  by  rote,  without  notes;  that  b  to 
aaj,  without  any  artistic  and  methodical  gradation  in  their  order.  It  is  stated  a  little  further 
on  (p.  966,)  that  the  director  of  that  institution  often  spends  as  much  as  a  fortnight  in  search* 
ing  and  referring,  and  years  in  corresponding,  to  find  a  suitable  song  or  melody, "  because  ha 
subordinates  the  religious  instruction  entirely  to  that  in  singing;"  and  ** rejects  all  songs 
which  are  not  good  in  text  and  melody,  in  every  particular.'*  I  would  inquire  how  long  his 
researches  and  his  correspondence  would  be,  if  he  should  hays  reference,  In  addition,  to  any* 
thing  like  systematic  progress! 
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To  this  I  may  reply : 

The  problem  whidi  the  chfld  most  solre  in  order  to  ung  with 
proper  expression,  is  nsoally  stated  thns :  To  be  able  to  nng  a  choni 
or  simple  air  from  the  notes  without  the  aid  of  the  teacher.  But  do 
yon  know  what  is  required  for  this  f  This  problem,  in  the  first  place, 
is  one  in  which  many  persons  never  learn  to  solve ;  because  it  hss 
not  pleased  God  to  endow  them  with  the  requisite  power  of  appre- 
hending the  tones  as  written.*  Neither,  again,  do  even  remarkably 
endowed  pupik  often  solve  it  before  their  eleventh  or  twelfth  year, 
however  early  their  instruction  is  begun,  however  carefully  and  skill- 
fully conducted.  And  only  those  children  solve  it  at  once,  who 
possess  very  distinguished  musical  powers ;  such  who  open  the  whole 
world  of  musical  sounds  to  themselves  as  it  were  with  one  magical 
blow. 

And  do  not  be  misled  if  you  hear  of,  or  even  thinli;  you  have  found, 
one  or  another  school  where  the  pupils  have  learned  in  a  very  short 
time  to  sing  from  notes  or  figures.  Upon  a  close  examination  you 
will  always  find  one  or  the  other  of  the  following  cases  true. 

Either  the  airs  sung  consist  of  short  phrases  scarcely  including  any 
notes  except  the  first,  third,  fifth  and  eighth,  and  unsatisfactory  .and 
crippled,  such  as  the  following : 
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How  bright  -  ly    glows    the  mom  -  ing      red, 

or,  the  pupils  do  nothing  except  to  keep  time ;  that  is,  they  follow 
after  a  certain  feeling  of  the  succession  of  the  tones,  while  the  teach- 
er, in  the  pride  of  his  heart,  thinks  they  are  reading  the  notes;  or, 
some  more  capable  children  are  acting  as  choristers  to  the  rest,*  who 
sing  after  them  unintelligently,  by  ear. 

But  again,  what  does  "  mechanical"  mean  ?     Where  does  it  begin, 

*  The  rraalt  of  mj  observations  npoD  more  than  a  tboiuand  pupUs  of  the  nuM  Tariooi 
aires  and  grades  of  development,  ia  an  follows  t 

Memory  of  tones,  is  universal. 

A  certain  sense  of  tones,  withoat  anj  clear  Intuition  of  tones,  is  qaite  frequent 

Comprehension  of  tone,  and  certainty  in  it,  quite  rare. 

And  theee  conclusions  are  confirmed  by  the  following  extract  from  the  '*  Hhenith  Gaxettt/' 
(Vol.  X.,  No.  3,)  of  an  article  on  instruction  in  singing,  by  Karow  :  **For  singing,  as  wellu 
for  music  generally,  certain  natural  endowments  are  necessary,  and  one  destitute  of  theie, 
whatever  bis  efforts,  will  not  learn  to  sing.  We  may  compute  that,  of  the  singing  classes  in  ibe 
schools,  the  following  proportions  will  be  found;  of  eighty  children,  ten  will  become  very 
skillful  and  competent  singers ;  twenty  others,  not  distinguished,  but  still  competent ;  679 
and  twenty  others,  will  sing  well  enough  with  the  rest,  but  not  in  solo,  as  they  will  depend 
upon  the  rest ;  twenty  others  will  not  trouble  themselves  with  the  notes,  but  will  siogonlyby 
ear ;  and  the  remaining  five  will  be  unable  to  sing,  being  defective  in  ear  or  voice,  or  both." 
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and  where  does  it  end  ?  A,  sings  an  air  wholly  by  ear,  while  B  sings 
it  by  the  notes,  by  his  comprehension  of  the  intervals  of  the  octave. 
A,  it  may  b€  said,  learns  mechanically.  B,  however,  although  in  a 
higher  grade,  also  learns  mechanically.  C,  again,  who  feels  the 
meaning  of  all  the  intervals,  sings  by  note  accurately  without  de- 
pending merely  upon  a  knowledge  of  the  scale,  but  does  not  under- 
stand what  are  the  harmonies  at  the  base  of  the  melody : — he  also  sings 
mechanically..  D,  who  sings  also  without  depending  upon  mere 
knowledge  of  the  scale,  knows  these  harmonies,  but  not  the  laws  of 
their  connection: — ^he  sings  mechanically  too.  Lastly  comes  £; 
whose  attainments  are  equal  to  theirs  and  who  knows  the  last  item 
also,  but  has  no  idea  of  the  mathematical  basis  of  the  system  of 
musical  tones ; — he  is  a  mechanical  singer  too !  The  trutl^is  simply 
this ; — children  will,  and  ought  to,  and  must  learn  songs  all  the  time ; 
joyous,  powerful,  living  songs.  And  what  can  be  the  harm,  if  they 
only  sing  them  by  rote,  if  they  can  not  sing  by  a  knowledge  of  the 
scale ;  or  by  that  knowledge  if  they  have  it,  if  they  have  not  attained 
to  the  intuition  of  Uie  melodic  interval  ?  £ach  one  of  our  faculties  is 
from  God,  the  inferior  as  Well  as  the  higher.  Therefore  watch  over 
each  and  make  it  useful  in  its  own  time,  and  accomplish  some  good 
thing  with  it! 

B.    C&nUnU  mni  Mamagtment  tf  the  two  (Uuroet  contidered^  further, 

L     Generally:  and 

a.  Notation.  To  about  the  end  of  the  eighth  year  the  children 
should  study  without  making  use  of  written  notes.  After  that  time, 
however,  they  should  always  be  used.  This  delay  in  using  them 
follows  from  the  principles  of  proceeding  from  the  simple  to  the 
complex,  and  from  the  known  to  the  unknown. 

It  is  however  necessary  both  for  formal  and  substantial  reasons, 
that  written  music  be  invariably  taught  For  however  little  the 
pupil  may  know  of  singing  by  note,  his  execution  will  always  be 
freer  in  character  then  if  he  has  learned  exclusively  by  rote.  But 
the  very  great  majority  of  teachers  of  singing  unite  in  testifying 
that  under  all  circumstances,  the  use  of  the  notes  is  an  important 
aid  in  all  practice  and  repetition.  And  if  otliers  maintain  from 
tlieir  experience  the  opposite,  and  perhaps  even  say  that  the  notes 
are  a  hindrance,  they  only  prove  that  however  interested  they  may 
be  in  singing,  they  do  not  know  how  to  use  the  written  notes. 

In  teaching  singing,  we  should  distinguish  two  principal  stages ; 
singing  by  ear,  and  singing  by  l^ote. 

The  instruction  should  be  by  means  of  actual  vision.  The  repre- 
sentation of  sounds  by  notes  is  the  method  most  obvious  to  the  eve, 
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and  therefore  unoonditiooaUy  to  be  preferred.     Compare  the  fdlowing 
two  modes  of  writing  an  air : 


J^-sl   3 — »• 


^^hr^-»^»- 


f^JU[;^i°icj:jg 


Those  exceptionally  able  pupils  who  are  now  and  then  found  in 
every  school,  can,  according  to  all  experience,  sing  with  equal  ease 
from  notes  and  figures.  But  it  is  quite  otherwise  with  all  the  rest. 
Whatever  may  be  said  to  the  contrary,  they  find  the  notes  much 
the  easiest;  that  is,  unless  they  are  drilled  in  a  quantity  of  unmeaning 
rhythmic  and  melodic  phrases,  instead  of  real  airs,  that  present  a  varietj 
of  rhythms  and  intervals.  With  most  children,  either  the  musical 
faculty  gradually  develops  to  the  point  where  they  can  sing  an  air 
with  an  entire  understanding  of  it,  or  th/it  degree  of  attainment  is 
altogether  wanting.  They  are  thus,  until  their  fourteenth  year,  if 
not  permanently,  left  to  practice  singing  by  note,  in  such  a  way  that 
they  guide  themselves,  in  general,  by  the  form  and  location  of  the 
notes,  but  where  they  bring  out  each  single  note  rather  by  a  sort  of 
feeling  of  what  ought  to  follow  tlie  preceding  one,  and  by  means  of  a 
knowledge  of  the  scale,  than  by  any  real  and  clear  knowledge  of 
melody  or  the  air  itself.  As  long,  therefore,  as  a  pupil  is  not  able  of 
himself  to  execute  each  note  of  a  written  melody,  exactly  as  it  ought 
to  sound,  BO  long  he  has  nothing  to  do  with  figures,  and  would  get 
none  except  utterly  indeterminate  information  from  them.  But  the 
method  by  notes  always  gives  him  some^  assistance ;  it  represents  to 
him  the  relations  of  the  tones,  and  he  has  only  to  look  at  the  notes, 
to  find  at  least  a  leading  sketch  of  the  melody.  And  this  material 
representation  is  of  great  use  in  retaining  the  melody.  As  the  eye 
seizes  upon  the  groups  of  notes,  the  memory  connects  the  tones  with 
them ;  and  it  oilen  needs  but  one  glance  at  the  notes  to  recall  whole 
melodies  which  have  been  forgotten.  But  the  figures  afibrd  no  such 
assistance.  One  row  of  figures  looks  just  like  another ;  and  the  pupil 
must  go  one  by  one  through  the  whole  series,  and  pick  out  each  note, 
before  he  can  tell,  what  the  melody  is.     Therefore,  no  figures. 

The  notes  should  be  learned  in  the  key  of  G,  not  in  that  of  C, 
which  is  ill  scarcely  any  collection  that  most  used. 

b.  With  respect  to  singing. 

Whatever  u  learned  by  children  should  be  learned  as  thoroughly 
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M  poaftible;  or  if  that  has  not  been  the  caaei  should  at  onoe  be  made 
so.  What  is  defective  neither  educates  in  form  nor  in  substance; 
and  indeed  in  the  fonner  sense  it  is  positively  injarious.  One  third 
sang  too  fiat  brings  after  it  twenty  other  flat  thirds ;  and  passing 
over  one  pauM  endangers  the  time  at  every  other  pause;  &c 

In  every  stage  must  be  unconditionally  required  punty  of  intona- 
tion, correctness  of  rhythmic  representation,  observance  of  the  dy- 
namic marks,  clearness  of  enunciation.  Other  things  must  receive  a 
proper  relative  share  of  attention. 

This  perfection  in  what  the  children  learn  must  especially  be  re* 
quired  in  three  respects ;  Firstly,  the  problems,  to  be  solved  must 
always  be  suitable  to  the  pupifs  grade  of  attainment;  the  course  of 
instruction  must  be  one  of  unbroken  progression.  Thb  principle  is 
universally  known  and  yet  often  quite  disr^^rded.  In  many  schools, 
music  too  diflScult  is  selected  for  prance;  and  the  unavoidable  result 
is  a  lamentable  disfigurement  of  musical  works  perhaps  the  noblest 
of  their  kind.  What  is  the  occasion  of  such  errors  ?  Often  vanity ; 
often  ignorance  of  music,  not  always  of  an  excusable  kind. 

Secondly;  the  teacher  must  be  competent  to  give  in  every  case 
such  directions  and  guidance  as  are  required,  in  order  to  avoid  what 
is  false,  or  to  remedy  it.  No  pupil  can  arrange  the  succession  of 
problems  for  himself,  without  the  invigorating  aid  of  the  teadien 
A  whole  class  may  perhaps  sing  an  interval  too  low,  and  all  exhor- 
talion  to  sing  it  higher  may  be  fniiUees,  however  earnestly  they 
endeavor  to  do  so,  because  they  do  not  see  what  the  interval  is.  In 
such  a  case  the  teacher  must  aid  them,  by  singing  or  playing  the 
required  note  correctly. 

If  the  possibility  of  correctness  by  the  pupil  is  conceded,  then 
thirdly,  the  teacher  must  insist  with  persevering  and  unbending  strict- 
ness,  that  the  problems  proposed  be  solved  without  error.  This  pro- 
ceeding will  accustom  the  pupil  to  correctness,  which  will  become  to 
him  both  a  musical  and  a  moral  necessity.  Once  more,  therefore, 
endure  nothing  erroneous  I  Every  thing  depends  upon  this.  He  is 
a  forlorn  teacher  enough  who  permits  inaccurate  singing  for  four 
whole  years,  with  the  idea  that  things  will  improve  in  the  fifth  year, 
because  "  people  learn  to  walk  by  stumbling."  That  proverb,  like 
many  others,  is  a  heap  of  meal  with  a  cat  in  it;  and  he  who  can  not 
apply  it  better  than  that  ought  to  be  ashamed.  To  such  I  would 
say:   It  is  not  by  stumbling  that  people  learn  to  walk;  it  is  by 

walking. 

Rmltt  for  fnitfliec. 

As  important  aids  toward  singing  correctly  I  may  name  the 
following: 
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1.  Unless  the  contrary  is  strictlj  prescribed,  siDg  with  the  full 
strength  of  the  voice.  It  is  a  great  fault  for  the  children  not  to  pro- 
dace  a  good  full  tone.  A  whispering,  lisping,  powerless  melody  is  nev&t 
true.  But  loud  singing  is  not  screaming.  If  the  pupils  keep  strict- 
ly to  the  musical  tones  they  can  not  scream. 

2.  In  much  of  the  practice,  an  instrument  should  be  used.  For- 
tunate is  the  teacher  whose  school  children  come  every  Sunday  to 
church,  and  standing  around  the  organ,  sing  the  chorals  with  care 
and  perseverance.     That  will  be  worth  three  singing-lessons  a  week. 

And  generally,  of  elementary  singing  practice,  we  may  say: 

No  instrument.    Very  bad. 

Piano-forte.    Somewhat  better. 

Small  school-organ.    Better  again. 

Violin.     In  general,  better  still. 

Church-organ.     Very  good  in  some  cases. 

Sometimes  one  and  sometimes  another,  according  to  circumstances. 
Best  of  all. 

The  non-use  of  an  instrument  occasions  such  crying  evils,  that  every 
one  must  understand  them  himself.  Of  the  instruments  above-named, 
the  piano-forte  and  organ  are  better  than  the  violin,  for  accompany- 
ing part-singing ;  but  for  exercises  in  accent,  and  practicing  single 
voices,  the  latter  is  much  to  be  preferred.  For  while  playing  the 
violin,  the  eye  can  be  kept  upon  all  the  children,  which  is  not  often 
the  case  with  keyed  instruments  in  ordinary  school-rooms ;  it  can  be 
carried  about ;  and  its  sharp  and  piercing  tones  are  much  more  im- 
pressive than  those  of  a  piano-forte,  or  of  a  small  school-organ.  The 
tones,  again,  can  be  modified  upon  the  violin,  in  any  desired  way,  ^c 

But  let  me  not  be  misunderstood.  Singing  with  an  accompani- 
ment is  not  an  end,  but  is  the  means  to  an  end.  A  choir  accom- 
plishes its  proper,  real,  and  most  beautiful  work,  only  when  singing 
truly  and  surely  without  accompaniment— -a  eapella.  The  same  ob- 
ject should  be  sought  in  every  village  school. 

8.  In  singing  by  beat,  the  beat  should  be  kept  without  any  break, 
either  by  the  teacher  or  by  the  children,  or  by  both.  The  teacher 
should  keep  time  by  counting  aloud,  or  by  movements  of  his  bow,  a 
rod,  <fec.,  each  pupil  being  to  go  strictly  by  it  If  the  children  keep 
time,  it  should  be  either  by  causing  some  to  count  aloud  while  the 
others  sing,  or  by  having  all  mark  time.  This  they  should  do,  not 
by  using  movements  like  those  of  the  instructor,  up,  down  ;  up,  right, 
down,  <&c.,  but  by  audible  strokes  of  the  hand  either  on  a  table  or 
into  the  other  hand ;  a  much  easier,  more  natural,  and  more  useful 
method. 

4.  If  oi-thography  is  the  schoolmaster's  heaviest  cross,  enunciation 


while  singing  is  oertainly  one  of  the  second  rank.  Nothing  will  atuI 
toward  thn  end,  exoejii  for  the  teacher  to  nse  lealous  and  unintennit- 
ling  strictness  with  the  ohildren — ^no»  fiist  with  himself  and  afUi^ 
wards — with  himself  again,  and  after  that  with  the  children — in  the 
enunciation  of  ererjthing  that  is  rsad  or  sung  in  the  schooL* 

II.    InpartioQlar;  and 

a«  Elementary  course.    This  should  include 

cuk  Exercises  in  the  understanding  of  the  melodic,  rhythmic,  dy- 
namic, and  harmomc  relations  of  tones ;  exercises  in  hearings  which, 
by  causing  the  pupil  to  note  by  writtw  marks  what  he  hearsi  will 
lead  to  a  knowledge  of  writing  music 

M.  Exercises  in  singing ;  in  the  production  of  melodic,  rythmic, 
dynamic,  and  harmonic  tone  formations.  A  distinction  should  be 
made  between  dynamic  exercisee  and  vocal  exercises  proper,  in  the 
strict  sense;  such  as  are  intended  to  operate  upon  the  material  of  the 
Toice,  and  to  give  it  strength,  endurance,  sweetness,  flexibility,  and 
quickness.  Nor  can  the  harmonic  exerdses  be  properly  referred  to 
those  in  melody.  In  order  to  avoid  confusion,  the  following  compen- 
dious claaufication  will  be  found  convenient:  1.  Melodic  exercises, 
including  those  in  harmony.  8.  Rhythm*  3.  Exercises  for  the  voice, 
including  dynamics. 

To  proceed  to  the  necessary  directions  as  to  the  arrangem«it  and 
conduct  of  these  departments  of  practice. 

1.  It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  elementary  course  should 
extend  through  the  whole  school  period,  its  easiest  exerdaee  may  be 
commenced  with  children  of  five  or  six  years  old.  For  the  rest,  **Art 
is  long,  and  school  time  short**  There  are  many  things  which  must 
be  studied  only  by  advanced  sdiolars,  such  for  instance  as  the  minor 
key,  ^ 

2.  The  elementary  coune,  as  hasalso  been  observed,  should  include 
all  the  elementi,  and  therefore  the  harmonic  Harmony,  even  in  ila 
elementi,  is  of  especial  value  for  formal  training ;  and  is  abo  very  at- 
tractive to  pupils.    It  opens  to  them  an  entirely  new  view  of  music 

3.  The  principle  already  laid  down,  that  the  elementary  exercises 
should  proceed  without  any  intsrmission,  is  a  universal  one;  but  in 
singing  it  is  of  especial  importance,  which  is  the  reason  why  it  is  re- 
peated here 

4.  The  matter  should  be  arranged  at  onoe  subjectively  and  objec- 

*T1i*r«  WM«  Unit  girl  wIm«  !•  «  aoat  <<>  SpHnc  whkh  aht  iMd  lMnM4  itt  aehool,  mf 
«  J  JMtor  Ml  of  bto  rii«IU  ipHiiifi  o«t  tiM  iMdw  riiool,**  ( A^  JIMr,  ec^  iMMd  of  *•  ^ 
varrit  ooi  oC  *e.,**  (Smfttt  40  «mI  wkw  loM  itel  ibt  litter  «m  iIm  concct  to^iM 
•otvcrtd  that  h«r  tcMlMr  kMW  bMt  aboiil  that. 

Afata:  a  boy  was  aaktcl  what  ih*y  tmm  ^  tehooU  awl  mM,  •*  TV  Claw^rtilir,* fAv 
JCrwlMwIHT;)  haviiif  ca«cltf  UmI  mud  lattmd  qTUm  vwd  •*SeU^**  (7baMltr«) 
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lively.  To  arrange  it  wholly  objectively  is  nnpedagogical ;  wholly 
subjectively,  impossible.  It  is  not  correct  to  pursue  one  depsrtmeDt 
through,  as  rhythm  for  instance,  and  then  melody,  but  they  should 
be  taken  in  corresponding  portions ;  first  the  easiest  parts  of  all  the 
departments,  so  far  as  they  belong  to  the  matter  in  hand,  then 
the  more  difficult  ones,  and  so  on.  But  this  subdivision  must  not  be 
carried  too  far,  for  fear  of  losing  the  connection  of  what  is  taught 

5.  The  different  departments  should  be  so  taught  that  some  one  of 
them  shall  always  be  the  main  subject,  and  yet  so  that  from  one  step 
to  another  they  shall  always  form  a  whole.  The  former  of  these 
requisites  follows  from  the  principle  of  taking  simple  things  before 
complex ;  the  latter  will  enliven  the  children,  and  render  the  teaching 
substantial  and  significant.  If,  for  instance,  the  time  be  f  ,  and  the 
melody  that  of  the  majoi^  common  chord  of  the  firsts  there  may  result 
forms  like  this, 


m 


sn 


And  words  may  be  set  to  such  phrases ;  as,  for  inslptnoe, 


5 


(P     #     if 


Rise      up    from  your      pQ-low, 


cock-crow      is        past  1 


The  smaller  the  attainments  of  the  pupils,  the  more  care  is 
sary  to  preserve  them  from  what  is  unmusical  and  unpoetical.  As 
they  proceed  further,  it  is  of  course  easier  and  easier  to  select  not  only 
brief  musical  phrases,  but  entire  songs,  which  can-  be  used  first  for 
illustration,  and  then  in  the  singing  course.  But  care  must  be  taken 
that  the  songs  do  not  become  the  principal  thing,  and  the  practioe  of 
the  elements  secondary. 

The  rule  that  only  one  department  is  to  be  the  object  of  study  at  a 
time,  must  not  be  construed  to  mean  that  no  time  should  be  kept 
while  studying  melody,  and  that  the  rhythmic  exercises  should  be  in 
monotone.  So  complete  a  disjunction  as  this  of  the  elements  of 
music,  neither  accords  with  the  nature  of  music  nor  with  that  of  the 
child.  We  often  find  rhythm  without  melody  it  is  true,  as  in  the 
drum ;  but  melody  will  not  accept  the  converse,  and  go  without  its 
companion  and  supporter,  rhythm.  Even  the  simplest  exercises  very- 
soon  become  wearisome  and  distasteful  if  they  include  no  rhythm. 
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The  children's  minds  develop  all  parts  together;  and  therefore  the 
melodic  exercises  should  have  some  rhythmic  forms,  and  the  rhyth- 
mic ones  some  melodic  form. 

6.  The  course  of  proceeding  should  he  from  things  to  their  names 
and  signs.  When,  for  instance,  the  children  are  to  go  from  quarter 
notes  to  eighth  notes,  some  quarter  notes  should  first  he  played,  while 
the  children  heat  in  four-four  time ;  then  a  sudden  transition  should 
he  made  to  eighth  notes,  which  will  strike  the  attention  of  the  chil- 
dren, after  which  the  name  of  the  shorter  note  may  he  told  them, 
and  its  representation  shown. 

7.  Even  during  the  stage  of  singing  by  ear,  melodic  and  rhythmic 
voice-exercises  should  he  given. 

8.  The  harmonic  element  should  be  as  much  as  possible  omitted 
from  the  melodic  exercises  at  this  stage.  It  should  only  be  intro- 
duced so  far  as  is  necessary  to  understand  and  correctly  sing  the 
major  common  chord  in  its  simplest  forms. 

9.  The  vocal  exercises  of  this  period  should  be  arranged  with  very 
great  care  to  limit  them  to  the  capacities  of  the  age  of  the  children. 
They  should,  in  general,  consist  of  very  easy  successions  of  quarter 
notes  of  moderate  pitch,  sung  sometimes  loudly  and  sometimes  softly ; 
such,  for  instance,  as  these : 


|''j^r!r''fip7~r^Trt 


10.  The  harmonic  element  is  most  appropriately  brought  out  in 
connection  with  the  scale.  It  is  true  that  very  little  work  can  be 
done  with  it,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  none  should  be  done.  The 
following  points  may  be  taught : 

aa.  Construction  of  common  chords  or  triads  upon  the  first,  fifth 
and  fourth  of  the  key. 

bb.  Construction  of  the  chord  of  the  seventh  on  the  fifth  of  the 
key. 

cc.  Establishment  of  the  following  as  the  fundamental  musical 
chords : 


I. 

V. 

J. 

L 

IV. 

L 

L 

IV. 

I. 

V. 

L 

I. 

V. 

L 

IV. 

L 

L 

IV. 

V. 

L 

It  will  be  of  course  understood  that  these  principles  must  be  brought 
out  by  means  of  actual  intdtion.    Mere  words  and  figures  would  be 
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entirely  useless.  The  children  mu»t  hear  the  chords  and  their  suc- 
cessions. For  this  purpose  the  school  organ*  will  be  found  verj  use- 
ful, but  not  indispensable,  for  the  teacher  will  have  a  Uving  organ ; 
namely,  the  children  themselves. 

11.  Vocal  exercises  in  the  scale — with  rather  more  advanced  chil- 
dren therefore — should  be  made  a  chief  study  here. 

The  best  material  for  this  practice  is  the  scale  itself  which  should 
be  sung  in  long,  sustained,  crescendo  and  diminuendo  tones.  The 
common  schools  have  nothing  to  do  with  artistic  runs,  trills,  &c  In- 
strumental accompaniment  is  especially  necessary  here. 

The  middle  notes  of  the  voice  should  be  chiefly  practiced,  and  in 
the  scales  of  D,  Efj,  £,  and  F.  The  children  should  never  be  required 
to  force  out  very  high  notes  by  a  violent  effort,  which  proceeding  can 
only  do  harm.  And  it  is  as  unfair  as  it  is  ill-calculated,  to  endeavor 
to  train  the  children  to  a  more  correct  style  of  singing  by  making 
them  sing  every  air  a  third  or  a  fourth  higher  than  it  was  set  by  the 
composer. 

12.  The  pupils  should  be  trained  to  write  upon  the  staff  the  notes 
which  they  hear.  Diligent  practice  in  writing  music  should  there- 
fore be  required.  Otherwise  the  pupils'  attainments  will  be  entirely 
one-sided.  To  sing  from  note  is  one  thing ;  but  it  is  another,  and 
equally  important  for  musical  culture,  to  be  able  to  write  down  notes 
that  are  heard.  Writing  music  also  constrains  that  class  of  scholars 
who  are  disposed  to  accommodate  their  singing  to  that  of  the  rest,  to 
the  exertion  of  all  their  musical  faculties.  And  it  is  the  only  mode  of 
continuing  the  instruction  atler  the  children  have  arrived  at  the  point 
of  intuitional  comprehension  of  the  music,  and  of  preserving  them 
from  innumerable  errors.  If  Nageli  had  done  nothing  except  to  in- 
troduce writing  music  as  an  exercise  into  the  schools,  he  would  even 
then  have  done  them  an  exceedingly  great  service. 

b.  Singing  Course. 

I  shall  repeat  here  the  three  laws  already  laid  down,  and  shall  add 
others. 

1.  The  singing  course  should  continue  through  the  whole  school 
period.  Even  the  youngest  pupils  will  readily  sing  simple  airs  by 
ear ;  and  according  to  all  experience  will  partake  of  their  enlivening 
and  improving  effects. 

2.  The  singing  should  have  a  real  reference  to  the  life  of  the 
child.t  

*  The  melodeoDf  perhaps,  in  an  American  achool.— TVo/m. 

t  ^  The  simplest  enjoyment  and  the  simplest  instrnctionf  ans  enlirened  and  relnforead  bjr 
sinnring ;  and  what  we  eren  fail  to  accomplish  by  instruction  in  faith  and  morals,  majrta 
taught  by  song."— GFoe/A«,  Wifheim  MeisUr's  Wandfr-  Yean. 

At  the  Kauhe  Haus  near  Hamburg,  great  stress  is  laid  upon  singing.    Credibls  reportcn. 
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Singing  is  intended  to  enliven,  ennoble,  and  cheer  the  whole  of 
man's  life.  Regard  should  be  had  to  the  present  and  the  future 
of  the  child ;  to  his  permanent  and  varying  relations  to  nature,  other 
men,  and  God.  With  reference  to  the  present  condition  of  the  chil- 
dren, instruction  in  singing  should,  above  all  things,  stand  in  the 
closest  connection  with  religious  instruction ;  including  the  faith,  love, 
and  hope  of  ChrisUans.  And  on  every  occasion  of  school  life  when 
the  religious  feelings  of  the  pupils  are  appealed  to,  at  the  beginning 
and  end  of  lessons,  weeks,  months,  or  years,  at  preparation  for  a 
church  festival,  at  confirmation,  the  king^s  birthday,  ^c.,  singing 
should  be  employed.  In  our  day,  the  lituigical  element,  in  which 
singing  holds  an  important  place,  has  been  introduced  for  religious 
purposes  into  schools.  This  is  much  to  be  rejoiced  at ;  and  maj  be 
of  very  great  service. 

There  should  be  a  little  singing  festival  in  the  church  at  least  once 
a  month ;  and  not  merely  on  such  occasions  as  visitations,  consecra- 
ting an  organ,  dec  This  might  be  done  without  difficulty  almost 
every  where.  But  it  will  be  necessary  to  4»nfine  the  selections  to 
the  simplest  class  of  music,  and  to  persevere  in  accustoming  the  con- 
gregation by  little  and  litUe  to  take  more  pleasure  in  such  music,  than 
in  the  ungodly  uproar  of  the  usual  style  of  church  music.  Materials 
truly  vseful  should  be  selected,  every  thing  should  be  thoroughly  prac- 
ticed, and  care  should  be  taken  that  the  audience  may  understand 
the  words. 

Besides  religious  songs,  secular  ones  should  also  be  learned,  so  that 
the  children  may  use  them  as  a  means  of  enjoying  themselves  at 
home,  at  play,  at  festivals,  during  walks,  journeys,  ^c.  And  for  this 
purpose,  such  music  is  appropriate  as  has  the  artistic  effect  of  trans- 
porting the  child  into  conditions  of  existence  quite  strange  to  him. 

How  shall  reference  be  had,  in  the  school  singing,  to  the  future  of 
the  scholars  ? 

First,  by  having  a  good  stock  of  chorals.*  Chorals  are  an  indis- 
pensable necessity  of  religion  and  sacred  worship.  Every  child  should 
be  able  at  leaving  school,  to  sing  at  least  fifty  or  sixty  diorals  from 
memory. 

There  should  also  be  a  suitable  number  of  secular  songs.  With 
proper  management,  the  pupil  may  graduate  in  possession  of  as  many 
as  thirty  such.  What  should  their  subjects  be  t  Experience  shows 
that  the  religious  feelings  of  the  people  expresses  itself  through  the 
medium  of  chorals.    For  this  veason  I  should  use  songs  for  other 

describe  the  judicioiu  mode  In  which  Mr.  Wichern  makes  use  of  it  at  prsyer  and  labor,  tx> 
hortatton  and  admonUion,  at  aeriooa  and  cheerful  occations.  and  eorrow  and  joj,  and  of  the 
important  food  which  he  thoa  accompUahea. 
*  Tbeae  corrtapond  to  our  uaual  church  paalmody.— TVant. 
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purposes.  Of  tliem,  also,  I  should  exclude  some  kinds,  nz:  1.  All 
songs  of  particular  vocations,  except  war-songs,  and  for  tbeir  proper 
localities,  mountain  songs  and  sea-songs.  2.  Songs  for  occasioiiB 
that  rarely  happen  in  actual  life  ;  such  as,  '*Up !  with  mountain-staff 
in  hand,  forth  with  joj  to  Switzerland  f  which  is  nevertheless  in 
itself  a  good  song.  3.  All  songs  which,  though  perhaps  good  in 
themselves,  do  not  correspond  with  the  popular  mode  of  Uiougfat  and 
feeling;  such  as,  ''Enow'st  thou  the  land  where  the  lemon-trees 
bloom  f^  4.  Love  songs.  5.  Drinking  songs.  I  add  a  mere  sug- 
gestion of  the  proportion  in  which  I  would  perhaps  arrange  thirty 
songs  to  be  learned,  namely :  fire,  to  incite  to  good  company ;  thr«« 
soldier^s  songs ;  three  traveling  songs ;  six  for  general  expressions  of 
pleasure,  and  for  observation  of  nature ;  four  patriotic  ;  five  romantic 
historical ;  four  miscellaneous.  Total,  thirty.  For  girls,  I  wonid 
substitute  cradle  songs  for  the  soldiers'  songs,  and  for  the  travding 
songs,  others  referring  to  the  observation  of  nature. 

3.  All  songs  should  be  beautiful,  both  poetically  and  musically. 

What  is  worthless  in  Itself  can  never  develop  the  artistic  sense,  nor 
properly  cultivate  the  feelings.  There  are  good  words  to  bad  tunes, 
and  wretched  rhymes  to  beautiful  tunes.  And  it  requires  much  study 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher  to  acquire  a  sure  judgment  on  this  subject* 
Especial  care  is  needed  with  respect  to  children's  songs,  properly  so 
called  ;  for  among  the  great  number  of  them  are  many  bad  ones.  A 
children's  song  is  never  good  unless  it  cau  be  sung  with  some  enjoy- 
ment by  grown  persons  also.  Moralizing  songs  for  children,  in  pa^ 
ticular,  are  bad,  and  always  will  be ;  and  so  are  those  where  tbe 
children  are  made  to  sing  to  each  other,  and  encourage  each  other  to 
joy,  to  innocent  cheerfulness,  <fec ;  such  as, 

^  Open  brothers,  ear  and  heart, 
Unto  teachings  wise." 

*'  Our  daily  work  b  done  at  length : 
Now  for  a  joyons  game ! 
Pleasure  for  working  gives  us  strength, 
And  strengthens  all  the  frame.'' 

'  "  Notwithatanding  the  (Treat  number  of  songs  for  the  yoang,  yet  bat  Tery  few  of  them  art 
really  adapted  fur  nse ;  partly  on  accoant  of  their  fantty  and  spiritless  melodies,  and  parliyi 
and  especially,  on  account  of  unsuitable  words.  *  •  *  *  The  text  of  a  song  nnst  be 
adapted  to  the  young,  clear  and  plain,  joyous  and  vivid  ;  equally  removed  from  watery  and 
feeble  sentimentality,  and  from  a  stupid  Jumble  of  morals  and  phrases."— ilfemma<  oftki 
Nurembtrg  Education  Society. 

As  music  is  variously  taught  and  practiced  in  the  teachers'  seminaries,  many  yoong  tcaeb* 
era  eome  to  believe  that  it  ia  an  easy  thing  to  compose  for  singing  Bo  they  proceed  with 
great  confidence  to  make  motets,  and  hymns  and  cantatas,  and  make  all  possible  haste  to 
introduce  their  compositions  into  a  church  or  a  school.  Great  evils  are  to  be  appretaeDded 
from  this  source. 
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Some  valuable  observations  upon  this  pseudo-poetry  are  to  be  found 
in  Franz  Horn's  ^Forte-piano,^*  juad  Hiecke's  ^Ifutruetion  in  German 
in  the  German  gymnoM^  (Der  deutsehe  Uhterricht  auf  deutschen 
Gymnasien.) 

With  regard  to  the  relation  between  the  words  and  music,  we  caii 
not  be  too  mistrustful,  in  particular,  of  operatic  airs  with  words  set  to 
them.* 

Songs,  to  be  appropriate,  must  be  both  objectively  beautiful,  in 
themselves  considered,  and  suited  to  the  children's  capacity.  Children 
should  not  be  forced  np  to  any  thing  which  is  without  the  sphere  of 
their  apprehensions.    On  this  point,  I  shall  hereafter  remark  further. 

4.  Each  style  of  songs  should  be  used  for  its  proper  purpose ;  for 
each  has  its  peculiar  influence  in  training  the  pupil. 

a,  SuflScient  reasons  have  already  been  given  for  cultivating  both 
church  and  secular  singing  in  schools,  it  may  be  added,  that  the 
former  can  not  properly  be  very  extensively  used  in  the  lower  classes, 
and  must  commonly  be  sung  somewhat  faster  than  at  subsequent 
periods. 

b.  Care  should  be  taken  to  have  the  singing  in  unison,  or  in  parts, 
as  the  case  may  demand  either.  Children  less  than  nine  years  old, 
usually  sing  in  unison.  Part  singing  is  not  natural  to  them,  -whatever 
credit  it  would  obtain  at  examinations.  With  older  children  the  case 
is  different ;  they  may  sing  in  parts ;  but  should  still  not  transgress 
the  limits  of  popular  requisites  in  the  artistic  direction.  Part-singing 
is  however  so  eflScient  a  means  of  artistic  training,  and  its  power  over 
the  feelings  is  so  great,  that  it  should  not  be  omitted,  even  in  the 
smallest  school. 

On  this  important  subject  many  mistakes  are  made.  The  follow- 
ing principles  may  serve  the  reader  as  initial  points  for  his  belief. 

aa.  A  mixed  choir  is  always  most  efficient ;  and  should  therefore 
be  formed  wherever  possible.  The  school  will  furnish  sopranos  and 
altos ;  and  there  can  always  be  found  some  accommodating  youths  or 
men,  who  will  sing  tenor  and  bass.  The  thing  can  easily  enough  be 
done  without  sounding  drums  and  trumpets,  with  prudence  and  per- 
severance. 

The  societies  for  men's  choirs  seem  in  some  places  and  lately  to 
have  hindered  the  prosperity  of  small  mixed  choirs.  This  is  much  to 
be  regretted,  however  useful  those  societies  are.  Forget  not  the 
children ! 

*  In  an  exteniivelj  used  cnllection  of  aoogi.  th«  ^  Hanter*!  Chorus  in  the  Freyschuts,"  !■ 
to  be  found,  set  to  an  Adrent  hymn !  In  the  same,  **  Christ  a  gardener,"  is  set  to  the  duett 
from  Titus,  **  In  friendship's  arms  ;*'  which,  as  a  reviewer  in  the  *^Sfouth  Oerman  Meatngtr^" 
{Suddaaacher  Botefif)  says,  ^  fits  like  a  theatrical  oostume  on  a  clergyman." 
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bb.  In  schools  where  only  the  children  can  be  employed,  the  fol- 
lowing plan  may  be  adopted,  which  will  prevent  very  varioas  erroi^ 
namely :  The  children  should  sing  chorals,  generally,  in  wuson ;  seco- 
lar  songs  in  two  parts ;  and  all  music  for  religious,  and  espedallj 
church  festivities,  in  three  parts. 

Chorals  can  not  and  should  not  be  sung  in  parts,  for  the  reason  that 
time  will  not  be  found  for  practicing  them  in  that  manner ;  and  be- 
cause it  would  prevent  those  appointed  for  the  middle  and  lower  parts^ 
from  thoroughly  learning  the  air — ^a  great  disadvantage. 

Only  on  some  few  special  occasions  should  a  choral  be  sung  by  the 
children  in  three  parts;  and  if  such  an  experiment  should  fiaooeed,it 
would  probably  be  beneficial. 

Chorals  in  two  parts  are  always  somewhat  dry.  But  if  the  teacher 
will  have  some  such,  let  him  be  careful  to  see  that  the  second  part  is 
of  an  independent  and  marked  character. 

The  reasons  for  singing  secular  songs  in  two  parts  are  these  :— 

1.  This  metliod  is  indicated  by  the  nature  of  that  sort  of  moac 

2.  The  practice  will  be  found  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  the  chil- 
dren in  that  particular. 

3.  It  does  not,  like  sin^ng  in  three  parts,  impose  on  some  of  the 
children  the  necessity  of  sacrificing  themselves  for  the  sake  of  the  rest, 
by  the  unnatural  practice  of  singing  in  the  lower  register,  which  it 
also  in  itself  uninteresting  to  them,  and  if  long  continued,  very  wear- 
ing.* But  the  church  requires  a  more  dignified  style.  Here,  singiog 
in  two  parts  seems  empty  and  dry ;  at  least  three  parts  are  necessary. 
Nor  should  the  choruses  in  the  liturgy  be  sung  in  two  parts  only; 
but  rather  in  unison,  with  organ  accompaniment.  Children  can 
profitably  sing  in  four  parts  only  under  very  favorable  circumstances.! 

c.  Solo  singing,  as  well  as  singing  in  choir,  must  also  be  attended 
to.  This  is  necessary  both  on  account  of  the  individual  develop- 
ment of  the  pupil  as  well  as  the  formation  of  his  style,  and  the  con- 
sequent influence  of  it  on  the  feelings.  With  regard  to  this  last 
point,  I  need  only  refer  to  such  songs,  motets,  and  little  choruses, 
as  are  used  in  school  in  which  choruses  and  solos  alternate. 
The  effect  of  such  pieces  when  well  executed,  is  very  good.  It  also 
has  a  very  good  effect,  when  some  single  verse  of  a  song  is  sung  by 
some  one  person,  the  whole  singing  the  next  The  solo  sin^rs 
should  be  trained  separately,  by  which  however  I  do  not  mean  that 
they  should  be  trained  in  the  higher  artistic  departments  of  music 

*Ger8bach,  Herder,  Rinck,  M&blUiej,  B.  Klein,  and  the  profund  NiEgeli,  have,  I  belieTV, 
■earcelj  aet  any  children'a  fonga  in  more  Uaan  two  parts.  Their  statements  or  the  rcasoas, 
however,  are  not  sulScientlj  lucid. 

t  There  are  verj  yarioas  opinions  on  this  point,  and  I  know  that  manj  persons  diflbr  froB 
ns.    But  I  have  many  authorities  on  mj  side. 
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6.  Care  sbonld  be  taken,  not  only  to  select  music  suitable  to  tbe 
children's  capacity,  bat  to  practice  them  long  enough  to  be  able  to 
execute  them  with  certainty  and  fteedom. 

This  principle  has  already  been  indicated  in  substance,  but  ought 
to  be  here  again  stated  in  full  and  expressly.*  It  is  not  until  all 
technicalities  are  done  away  with,  and  all  sense  of  constraint  or  im- 
pediment by  diflScttlties  is  removed,  that  the  heart  of  the  singer  opens 
itself.  The  desperate  efforts  of  some  singers,  or  entire  choirs,  to  ao* 
Gomplish  a  task  beyond  their  abilities,  does  not  even  afford  the  audi- 
ence the  pleasure  derived  from  the  breakneck  leaps  of  a  rope-dancer. 
Therefore,  no  great  oontrapuntistic  choruses,  nor  elaborate  solos.  All 
that  is  required  is  simple  songs,  and  little  motets  and  choruses,  at 
the  utmost  not  more  difficult  than  the  most  difficult  of  Hientach  and 
Erk.  If  circumstances  imperatively  require  that  the  children  should 
execute  some  more  elaborate  piece  of  church  music,  the  most  skillful 
of  them  should  be  selected,  and  practiced  in  private  on  the  cantatas, 
hymns,  Ac 

6.  The  practicing  of  songs,  during  the  period  of  singing  by  ear, 
should  be  by  playing  or  singing  them  over  to  the  children,  who 
should  then  endeavor  to  execute  them. 

When  the  period  of  singing  from  note  begins,  some  ten  or  twelve 
lessons  will  probably  be  needed  to  acquaint  the  children  with  the 
main  points  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  notes,  espedally  their  rhythmi- 
cal value ;  which  should  be  thoroughly  illustrated  by  examples.  Then 
will  follow  the  use  of  the  notes  in  practicing  songs.  The  children 
should  be  prevented  from  becoming  discouraged  if  they  do  not  at  first 
understand  more  than  a  very  little  of  the  details  of  the  sptem  of 
notes.  They  should  be  allowed  to  be  astonished,  not  at  what  the 
notes  do  not  do  for  them,  but  on  the  other  hand  as  the  real  help  which 
they  afibrd.  And  they  will  be  much  delighted,  as  tbe  meaning  of  the 
written  notes,  at  first  so  puxzling,  becomes  gradually  more  and  more 
distinct,  and  when  at  last  the  song  which  is  given  them  to  sing  shall 
contain  its  own  explanation. 

C.    imTRvcTiaf  IN  uiraiNo,  in  common  icnooLa  or  tiqikk  CLAMSB.f 
(Two  hoQTt  of  ainging  in  each  ebv,  weekly.) 

I .  jLovcr  Ch9t.^{  Four  hftlf  hoan.)  In  eabh  half  hoar ;  Elmnentery  Exereiaco, 
ten  mtnuU'9 ;  2^ngs,  twenty  minutes. 

S.  MiddU  riiiM.~(Two  MX  honn.)  Ffrtf  .*  TnaiflpenMhlo  infbrmation  as  to 
the  notra,  an<l  for  practicing  8oa|p;  together  with  repetition  of  aongs  itfOTiooaly 
lt«rncd.    This  daring  flrom  four  to  six  weeks. 

•  »  Id  onler  thia  the  txccutbn  of  conpotittoos  msy  b«  m  little  m  posilbl*  Inlcrrapted  or 
biodervd  bjr  icnorance  or  hetitmtion,  am]  that  no  perplexity  may  ial«ier«  wilh  the  artlKlo 
eoocfptioM  of  the  •in^rpr,  and  tbua  preTeut  the  coccesirul  mlolof  of  his  feeUQCt."->3r^reK. 

t  Fu.,  of  a  Uiree  years*  oourse. 
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Nexty  in  each  hoor ;  Vocat  EzeroiaeB,  ten  minutes;  other  BemeotaiyEzercini, 
twenty  minutes ;  Songs,  thirty  minntes. 

8.  Upper  C/ffM.— (Two  full  honn.)  Firtt  .■  Continnation  of  the  fimdamentali 
of  written  mono,  and  repetition  of  aonga  alfeady  learned.  Tbia  daring  three  or 
four  weeks. 

Then,  during  each  honr ;  Vocal  Bxeroiaoe,  ten  minntes ;  other  Elementary  Ex- 
ercises,  twenty  minntea ;  Soogs  thirty  minntes. 

DetaiU  on  the  ahaee  points, 
a.  Lower  class. 

The  elementary  coarse  consists  of  simple  exercises,  in  the  singing 
by  rote  of  single  tones  and  simple  connected  tones ;  in  distinguishing 
high  and  low,  long  and  short,  loud  and  soft  tones,  in  counting  to 
time,  &c, ;  such  as  are  prescribed  in  almost  aU  the  better  class  of 
books  on  the  subject  A  course  of  vocal  exercises  should  also  be 
combined  with  this. 

Take  for  example  the  following  cadence. 


The  teacher  plays  these  notes,  the  children  counting  them.  Then 
let  them  describe  them,  somewhat  thus ;  **  The  second  tone  was  lower 
than  the  first,  and  the  third  higher  than  the  second ;  and  the  third 
was  like  the  first*'  Then  let  them  sing  them,  to  the  sound  oA,  first 
getting  the  measure  of  their  duration  from  the  playing  of  the  teach- 
er ;  who  must  by  the  way  watch  carefully  to  see  that  the  last  note  is 
not  flat  Then  let  them  count  to  each  tone,  one,  two,  and  one,  two, 
three,  and  one,  two,  three,  four,  while  the  teacher  is  playing  them ; 
and  let  them  also  beat  time.  And  then  let  them  do  the  same  to 
their  own  singing  of  the  notes.  In  these  cases,  they  will  sing  the 
following. 


p: 


321 
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Then  let  them  sing  the  same  notes  to  words,  such  as  *^  summer 
comes,"  or  the  like ;  which  will  give  an  opportunity  to  train  them  in 
enunciation.  That  is,  they  must  say,  not  "  sum-mer,*'  dwelling  on 
the  m  with  their  mouths  shut,  but  su-mraer,  holding  the  vowel 
sound,  <fec.  Lastly,  the  cadence  may  have  a  name  given  to  it ;  it  is 
a  "  cadence  from  below."  Such  exercises  will  be  found  very  interest- 
ing, if  conducted  with  spirit 

The  songs,  in  the  lower  class,  must  be  sung  by  ear,  after  being 
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played  or  sung  by  the  teacher.    The  following  may  serve  as  an 
example : 


^^^ 


Oh  how  oold   the     WMthtr*s    growiof.       And  the  ikj  til  dood-ad  o'er, 


From  the  North  iloret  winds  are  blowiof,    And  the  rao-ahUM*!  taen  oo  mof*. 

First  the  words  should  be  repeated  to  the  class,  and  said  over  by 
them.  Any  mispronunciations  should  be  corrected ;  and  the  words 
"o'er,"  "north,"  "fierce,"  <fec.,  briefly  explained.  The  teacher  then 
announces  that  he  will  play  the  melody.  All  are  attentive.  He 
plays  the  first  half  of  it,  once,  twice,  thrice,  four  times ;  the  children 
boating  time,  which  they  can  easily  do.  Some  of  them  will  at  once 
begin  to  hum  over  the  air,  but  should  be  stopped.  The  fifth  time, 
they  may  all  sing  it,  sofUy.  Then  the  teacher  sings  it  alone,  then 
plays  it  alone;  and  then  the  children  sing  it  by  themselves,  the 
teacher  marking  time  for  them.  Perhaps  they  will  sing  the  second 
or  third  G  too  low,  or  fall  behind  the  time,  or  take  breath  after  "  cold," 
or  make  the  first  note  of  the  third  full  measure  too  short,  <fec ;  all  of 
which  errors  should  be  corrected  on  the  spot  For  a  change,  some- 
times part  of  the  class  may  sing,  and  sometimes  all ;  and  perhaps 
some  one  of  them  may  be  found  bold  enough  and  able  enough  to  sing 
in  solo.  The  teacher  should  always  accompany,  to  prevent  falling 
from  the  pitch.  After  the  first  half  of  the  melody  has  been  learned, 
the  second  should  be  practiced  in  the  same  way.  When  the  whole 
is  well  committed,  the  teacher  may  play  second  to  the  children's  so- 
prano, or  sing  a  second,  and  play  the  first  It  will  not  sound  well 
for  him  to  sing  the  air.  Then  the  remaining  stanzas  of  the  song  may 
be  learned.  Every  thing  should  be  executed  correctly  and  well.  The 
result  of  such  a  course  of  training  will  be  very  satisfactory.  When 
the  children  go  home,  they  will  be  singing  the  song,  wherever  they 
are.     What  more  could  be  desired  ? 
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b.  Middle  class. 

As  has  been  stated,  this  class  should  begin  by  devoting  from  four 
to  six  weeks  to  a  very  simple  preparation  for  singing  by  note.  The 
object  of  this  preparation  should  be  to  make  the  children  acquainted 
with  the  leading  points  of  the  notation,  without  \>urdening  them  with 
details.  It  can  not  be  expected  that  the  children  shall  learn  to  sog 
independently  by  note ;  but  they  will  receive  whatever  assistance  the 
notes  can  give  them ;  their  eyes,  ears,  and  feeling  for  time^  will  be 
trained.  An  excessively  long  step  will  be  avoided,  by  thus  placing 
the  children  midway  of  the  great  space  between  singing  without 
notes,  and  the  free  reproduction  of  what  the  notes  represent.  Thef 
will  attain  to  the  position  occupied  by  those  many  thousand  siogers 
who  do  not  indeed  really  sing  by  note,  but  who  still  would  not  on 
any  account  be  without  the  notes.  In  short,  the  pupils  will  be  placed 
in  a  situation  where  they  will  learn  songs,  not  with  a  full  intuitional 
appreciation,  but  with  the  aid  of  the  use  of  their  Acuities  of  tone 
and  time. 

What  should  be  the  exact  importance  of  these  acquirements?  I 
think  it  should  be  sufficient,  if  the  children  learn  that 

1.  The  tones,  rise,  or  fall,  as  the  notes  do. 

2.  The  notes  show  whether  the  tones  proceed  onward  by  grada- 
tions or  jumps. 

8.  The  steps  of  the  latter  kind  are  various;  thirds,  fourths,  fifths, 
sixths,  sevenths,  octaves.  The  pupils  must  learn  to  recognize  tijese 
promptly  by  the  notes.  A  short  series  of  exercises  should  be  given 
to  acquire  this  facility,  preparations  having  been  already  made  for  it 
in  the  lower  class ;  by  playing  one  and  another  of  these  intervals  in 
different  parts  of  the  major  scale,  and  making  the  children  what  thej 
are ;  and  then  by  the  reverse  method  of  calling  for  an  interval,  which 
the  children  are  to  sing.    But  nothing  difficult  should  be  introduced. 

4.  The  notes  indicate  the  length  of  the  tones. 

5.  There  are  whole,  half,  fourth,  eighth  and  sixteenth  notes.  A 
whole  one  is  as  long  as  two  half  ones,  a  half  as  two  fourths,  &c. 

6.  There  are  also  rests  or  pauses,  fourth  rests,  eighth  rests,  &c 

7.  A  note  or  a  rest  very  often  has  a  point  or  dot  with  it;  which 
increases  its  length  one  half. 

8.  The  notes  are  arranged  into  groups  or  sections,  each  of  which 
is  called  a  measure.  One  measure  may  contain  four  quarter  notes,  or 
three,  or  two ;  or  three  eighth  notes,  or  six,  <fec  The  pupils  must  be 
able  to  name  all  these. 

9.  They  must  also  be  able  to  beat  time.  For  \  time,  four  motions 
of  the  hand  must  be  made,  for  -J  three,  for  -f  two,  for  -f  three,  for  | 
six,  or  sometimes  two.    It  will  be  a  sufficient  exercise  to  them,  if  ap- 
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propriato  portions  of  airs  are  written  on  the  blackboard,  namedf  and 
tlien  played,  while  the  children  keep  time,  counting  aloud. 

10.  VarioQs  marks  are  used  to  .indicate  whether  to  sing  loudly, 
moderately,  or  softly. 

11.  The  words  are  printed  underneath,  one  syllable  to  each  note; 
if  several  notes  are  connected  together  by  a  stroke  or  a  curved  line, 
they  are  all  to  be  sung  to  one  syllable. 

12.  There  are  many  other  marks,  which  will  be  learned  afterward. 
The  present  is  only  a  small  banning. 

To  know  the  nunes  of  the  notes  will  be  of  no  use  to  the  children 
in  this  stage,  because  the  present  object  is  not  an  introduction  to  the 
sptem  of  the  tones,  but  merely  to  afibrd  the  means  of  gathering  by 
the  eye  an  acquaintance  with  the  outlines  of  a  melody. 

About  midsummer,  if  the  course  commenced  about  Easter,  the 
children  can  continue  tlieir  singing  practice  in  the  green  and  flowery 
meadows;  where  they  may  wander  without  being  constrained  by 
methodical  hedges  and  ditches,  walls  and  timbers ;  freely,  joyously, 
and,  if  God  will,  piously. 

RmUt  fmr  mmgimg  ^rtcCtct. 

1.  Whatever  is  to  be  understood  must,  so  (ar  as  the  children's 
capacity  will  go,  be  made  entirely  clear  to  them,  and  then  stated  by 
them. 

2.  In  genera],  the  children  should  be  encouraged  to  make  exertions 
of  themselves ;  and  they  should  be  encouraged— especially  Uiose  who 
are  in  their  second  year — to  endeavor  frequently  to  sing  the  air  which 
is  in  hand,  without  assistance.  But  this  must  be  done  cheerfiilly  and 
with  interest;  without  any  misery  or  any  inflictions. 

3.  Where  the  children's  knowledge  fidls  them,  play  them  the 
air. 

4.  Part  of  them — ^to  repeat  the  sug^rostion  once  more — only  count 
time  aloud,  while  the  others  sing.  But  all  of  them  must  always  keep 
time  by  light  blows  on  the  other  hand  or  on  the  table,  until  the  muao 
is  learned  with  entire  certainty. 

5.  Every  eye  should  be  strictly  required  to  be  directed  to  the  music 
The  less  capable  may  often  be  assisted  by  pointing  out  one  note  after 
another  with  a  stick. 

Close  adherence  to  these  fourth  and  fifth  rules  will  often  give  the 
children  a  facility  in  singing  by  note  beyond  what  could  have  been 
believed. 

An  example  will  illustrate  this  course  of  proceeding.  I  select  the 
beginning  of  a  well-known  song  by  X&geli : — 

42 
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Gold-en    eve-ning        ganl  How    art    thoo    so    brigfat? 

Let  the  notes  be  very  plainly  written  on  the  blackboard,  at  6rst 
without  the  words.  Then  let  the  notes  be  first  read,  thus :  **  Dot- 
ted eighth ;  sixteenth,  rising  second ;  fourth,  rising  second ;  fourth, 
falling  second,  di^c,  <fec. ;*'  ending  with  ** fourth,  rising  fourth;  half^ 
falling  third/'*  Then  a  rising  fourth  and  a  falling  third  maj  be  song. 
The  children  can  sing  these  intervals  themselves,  with  occasional 
assistance,  if  their  ear  has  been  sufficiently  well  trained.  That  is,  if 
they  remember  clearly  the  triad  g,  b,  d,  they  will  not  sing  g,  b, 
instead  of  g,  d.  Then  those  who  are  in  their  second  or  third  jesr^s 
practice  may  sing  the  scale  with  la,  except  a  few  who  are  to  be  sta- 
tioned with  the  smaller  children,  to  count  aloud,  keeping  Ume,  also, 
with  blows  on  the  hand  or  the  table.  K  the  air  is  correctly  sang, 
well ;  if  not,  let  it  be  played  over  by  the  teacher.  Then  the  smaller 
children  may  sing  along  with  the  rest,  another  section  counting;  or 
all  may  beat  time.  This  exercise  should  continue  until  the  melody 
is  sung  with  entire  correctness  and  in  strict  time.  Then  the  text 
may  be  written  under  the  music. 

This  practice  is  for  the  last  half  of  the  singing  lesson.  The  first 
half  should  be  used  for  the  elementary  course.  My  mode  in  thu 
particular  would  be  the  following :  Take  one  of  the  better  works  on 
teaching  singing,  and  begin  where  the  subject  of  written  notes  is 
introduced,  and  proceed  strictly  as  is  written,  going  very  slowly, 
since  there  is  time  enough ;  and  be  satisfied  with  whatever  acquire- 
ments can  be  made.  Only,  some  portions  of  the  songs  given  as 
exercises  in  time  or  melody  may  perhaps  be  omitted,  if  the  purpose 
of  comprehending  the  written  tones  is  attained ;  since  the  singing- 
course  has  particular  reference  to  the  development  of  the  feelings  of 
the  children. 

This  should  usually  be  opened  by  vocal  exercises ;  which  are  also 
often  properly  introduced  just  before  or  during  the  singing  exercises. 
Our  practice  (at  Weissenfels)  is  to  practice  the  scale,  at  first  in  two 

*  This  mensuration  of  the  interrals  Is  of  the  greatest  Importance ;  at  leaat,  my  own  e.vpen- 
ence  showg  that  for  the  majority  of  pupils  it  in  the  simplest  and  sorest  way  of  leaminf  to  sing 
truly.  It  is  an  excellent  thing  when  a  pupil  feel*  the  key  so  well  as  to  be  able  to  strike  the  in- 
tervals correctly  by  taking  the  notes  in  their  relation  to  the  key  note.  But  this  power  wiU  firil 
him  as  soon  as  the  melody  passes  a  little  beyond  the  limits  of  the  8lmpl«ct  juvenile  aoQgs, 
and  eyen  wiitiin  those  limits  will  be  much  confused  by  a  modulation.  In  these  ca^es,  if 
the  pupil  is  not  practiced  in  the  sort  of  knowledge  of  the  intervals  referred  to  io  the  text,  he 
WiU  grope  about  In  an  uncertain  manner,  aa  la  the  case  with  too  many  who  sing  by  figures. 
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tetrachords  (e,  d,  e,  f;  and  g,  %  b^  o:)  then  altogether,  nauallj  with 
the  sound  a,  h^  sometimee  loudly  and  sometimes  eofUj,  (the  latter  is 
much  the  most  diflkult,  but  is  ?ery  important ;)  and  alwap  beating 
time  (with  two,  three,  four  or  six  beats  to  a  note.) 

Thus  the  pupil  makes  his  waj  through  the  middle  class.  At  his 
leaving  it,  his  voice  will  be  found  somewhat  developed,  a  fund  of 
songs  laid  up  in  his  memory,  and  his  power  of  reading  at  sight 
gratifyinglj  cultivated.  The  latter  however  is  very  seldom  the  case 
to  an  extent  that  makes  it  allowable  to  dispense  with  carrying  on  the 
elementary  course  together  with  the  singing  course,  in  the  higher 
class.  Careful  beating  time  must  also  still  be  kept  up  for  a  long 
period  yet ;  it  is  only  in  the  latter  years  of  their  school  life  that  the 
more  capable  of  the  children  will  be  found  capable  of  singing  inde- 
pendently by  note. 

r.  Upper  class. 

Before  proceeding  here  with  the  singing  course,  the  pupils  must 
be  somewhat  further  practiced  in  written  music,  for  the  sake  of  easier 
understanding.  From  three  to  four  weeks  at  the  beginning  of  the 
course  may  be  specially  devoted  to  this  purpose.  However  much 
progress  may  have  been  made  in  the  middle  class,  or  the  elementary 
course,  they  must  yet  be  taught  in  the  upper  class : — 

1.  That  there  is  a  universal  (chromatic)  scale  which  is  several  timea 
repeated. 

2.  That  it  consists  of  twelve  tones. 

3.  That  the  tones  are  so  near  together  that  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
»ng  another  between  them. 

4.  That  the  steps  from  one  of  these  tones  to  the  other  b  called  a 
half  tone  or  semitone. 

5.  That  these  tones  have  their  fixed  names  and  signs ;  and  what 
tliese  are.  The  scale  most  natural  to  commence  with  will  be  that  of 
C,  the  intermediate  tones  being  added.  The  nature  of  these  semi- 
tones way  be  illustrated  by  marks,  by  a  scale,  a  staircase,  the  keys 
of  the  piano'forte,  the  situation  of  the  tones  on  the  neck  of  the 
violin,  and  by  playing  and  singing  them  over. 

Reading  written  music,  to  which  the  middle  class  has  at  least 
afibrded  an  introduction,  must  here  become  an  indispenable  prelimin- 
ary to  singing  practice.  The  subject  of  the  different  kep  can  not 
be  begun  in  these  three  weeks  of  instruction;  it  must  be  left 
for  the  elementary  course,  to  be  there  treated  deliberately  and 
thoroughly. 

About  Whitsunday,  of  the  third  year,  again,  singing  practice  may 
recommence,  the  vocal  exercises  being  resumed,  and  the  elementary 
course  taken  up  again  where  it  was  left  off  in  the  middle  daai. 
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I  may  properij  give  an  instanoc  of  the  instruction  in  sjDging  of 
the  upper  dasB ;  for  which  I  will  select  a  Whitsunday  hjmn. 


s 


a 
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The  course  of  instruction  may  be  as  follows: — 1.  The  key, 
signature  and  time  may  be  determined.  2.  Count  the  meaaores. 
8.  Read  the  notes,  as  follows,  a ;  a ;  rising  fourth,  d ;  rising  third, 
f  sharp;  falling  second,  e;  falling  second,  d;  rising  second,  e  ;  rising 
second,  f  sharp ;  falling  third,  d,  <&;c.  4.  Take  up  the  longer  in- 
tervals. Which  are  the  thirds?  The  fourths?  Who  can  sing  a 
fourth  ?  How  does  a  sixth  sound  ?  &c,  5.  The  upper  section  makes 
an  attempt  to  sing  the  scale  with  la,  the  lower  section  beating  time 
and  counting  aloud.  Every  eye  fixed  on  the  notes!  Trifling  varia- 
tions from  the  melody  can  easily  be  corrected  with  the  violin ;  if 
there  are  any  serious  ones,  the  class  must  be  stopped,  and  the  error 
expressly  corrected.  If  they  do  not  succeed  after  two  or  three  at^ 
tempts,  play  the  passage  to  them. 

6.  All  the  class  sings  the  scale,  naming  the  notes  by  name,  and 
beating  time  accurately. 

7.  The  words  are  put  under  the  music. 

When  afterward  the  keys  are  discussed,  they  can  be  properly 
spoken  of  at  each  lesson.  The  principal  thing,  however  continues  to 
be  that  the  children  shall  recognize  the  intervab,  even  if  only  by 
their  numeral  designation,  and  not  by  the  interval  of  sound.  Expe- 
rience teaches  that  those  who  learn  on  that  plan  gain  a  very  good 
degree  of  certainty  and  facility.  It  will  of  course  be  observed  that 
as  the  elementary  course  progresses,  the  increasing  vocalizing  poweis 
of  the  class  can  be  more  and  more  exercised. 

I  could  now  proceed,  if  my  space  would  permit,  to  describe  in  very 
bright  colors  our  scholar,  now  stepping  forth  from  the  upper  class 
into  active  life,  free,  joyous,  bold,  and  if  God  please,  pious.  But  I 
leave  every  young  teacher  to  imagine  such  a  picture  for  himaelfl 
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The  Polytechnic  School  of  France  waa  established  by  a  decree  of  the 
National  Conyention,  dated  March  11, 1794,  through  the  inflaeoce  of 
Monge,  Camot,  Fourcroy,  and  others,  under  the  name  of  the  Central 
School  of  Public  Works—which  name  was  changed  to  iu  present  design 
nation  in  17d5.  To  prepare  a  suitable  choir  of  teachers,  a  certain  num- 
ber of  pupils  of  the  right  character  were  trained  under  such  professors 
as  Lagrange,  Laplace,  Hassenfratat,  and  BerthoUet 

The  original  object  of  the  school,  a  diffusion  of  mathematical,  physi- 
cal, and  chemical  science,  and  the  graphic  arts,  has  been  constantly 
maintained  under  the  successive  changes  in  the  government  of  France ; 
and  although  the  pupils  are  not  obliged  to  enter  any  branch  of  the  gov- 
ernment service ;  in  point  of  (act,  most  of  the  graduates  become  engineers, 
military,  naval  or  civil,  or  are  promoted  to  the  direction  of  public  works. 
Since  1800,  the  school  has  furnished,  on  an  average,  one  hundred 
thoroughly  educated  graduates  for  the  publie  service,  annually. 

The  general  charge  of  the  institution  belongs  to  the  war  department, 
and  the  immediate  control  is  vested  in  a  militaiy  commandant,  assisted 
by  a  vice-commandant,  both  of  whom  must  have  been  pupils  of  the 
school  with  an  able  choir  of  subordinate  officers,  professors,  and  tutors. 
The  following  account  of  the  school  is  abridged  from  President  Bache's 
Report: 

Tho  school  IS  open  to  til  oandldates  over  aizteen  vcsrt  of  age,  from  sny  part  of 
Franoe,  who  gire  latiafkotory  orideDOe  of  talents  ana  acquirements. 

Each  applicant  registers  hb  name  at  the  prefeetare  of  the  department  in  whiok 
he  resides,  and  is  eiamined  for  admission  in  the  district  to  which  he  belongs,  or 
where  he  is  under  instruction.  With  this  registry  is  deposited  the  certificate  of 
the  date  and  circumstances  of  birth,  a  certificate  of  ▼accination  or  of  haring  had 
the  smaU-pox,  and  of  general  health,  and  an  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  parent  or 
guardian  to  pay  the  sum  of  one  thousand  francs  (about  two  hundred  doUan)  yeariy 
to  the  school,  in  case  of  admission. 

The  subjects  upon  which  a  candidate  is  examined  are — 1.  Arithmetic,  in  all  its 
branches.  2.  Elementary  geometry.  3.  Algebra.  4.  Plane  trigooometiy.  5. 
Statics  treated  synthetioany.  6.  Elements  of  analytical  geometry.  7.  The  use  of 
tiie  logarithmic  tables.  8.  Latin,  as  fiur  as  it  is  taught  in  the  rhetoric  class  of  the 
collegQs,  and  fVench  composition.  9.  Drawing,  with  the  crayon  and  with  instra- 
ments.  If  the  candidate  possesses,  in  addition,  a  knowledge  of  physics,  chemistry, 
German,  and  of  India-ink  drawing,  they  are  taken  into  the  account 

There  are  four  examiners  appoinled  annualiv  by  the  minister  of  war,  on  the 
nomination  of  the  oonncQ  of  instruction  of  the  schooL  These  divide  between  them 
the  different  districti  In  which  the  examinations  are  to  be  held,  and  repair,  at  a 
stated  time,  between  the  first  of  August  and  tenth  of  October,  to  the  place  ap- 
pointed. Tlie  performance  of  the  candidates  is  registered  according  to  a  scale  of 
marks,  as  nearly  uniform  as  the  judgment  of  different  individuals  allows;  these 
registers  being  compared,  tho  candid^es  are  admitted  in  the  order  of  merit,  thua 
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detamiiDed,  m  ftr  ai  the  number  cf  Tacanoies  permita.  The  aneccarful  caodidafteB 
are  informed  of  the  result  of  their  ezaminatioii,  aod  join  the  achool  esrij  in  No- 
▼ember.  They  are  received  by  a  board  (jury)  of  ezaminera,  who  nibjeet  them  to 
a  teooud  examination,  intended  to  verify  the  first,  and  to  the  inspeetion  of  a  sur- 
geon. This  board  oonaistB  of  the  two  oommandantB,  the  director  of  stadieBy  the 
two  permanent  examiners  attached  to  the  school,  and  the  Ibor  examiners  fior 
admiasion. 

There  are  twenty-four  gratuitous  places  for  pupils  whose  ftmilies  are  in  needy 
circumstances ;  of  these,  twelve  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  minister  of  war,  eight  of 
the  minister  of  commerce,  and  ibnr  of  the  mmister  of  marine.  These  borBariea 
may  be  halved.  No  pupil  who  is  lower  than  two-thirds  from  the  head  of  the  fist^ 
hi  the  order  of  merit  at  admission,  is  eligible  to  a  bursary  or  half  bursary. 

Besides  the  stodents  thus  regularly  entering  the  school,  a  certam  nnmber  ef 
youths  are  permitted  to  attend  the  leetnres,  (auditears  libres.)  The  magori^  ef 
these  are  foreigners. 

The  highest  executive  authority  in  matters  of  instruction,  is  the  director  of 
studies.  This  office  was  created  m  1804,  previous  to  which  time  the  coonefl  of 
hutruetion  had  discharged  its  duties.  The  director  of  studies  overseers  the  detsOa 
of  instruction,  being  immediately  responsible  to  the  commandant  of  the  acbooL 
He  is  appointed  by  the  king,  on  tiie  joint  nomination  of  the  councO  of  instmcikia 
of  the  school  and  of  the  acf^emy  of  sdenoes,  and  is  a  member  of  all  boarda  eon- 
▼ened  in  relation  to  its  affiurs.  A  council,  termed  the  council  of  instmctkia 
{conaeil  d*  inatruction,)  and  composed  of  the  two  oommandantB,  the  director  of 
studies,  the  professors  of  the  school,  one  master,  appointed  annuidly  by  the  teadi- 
ers  from  among  their  number,  and  the  librarian,  who  acts  as  secretary,  meeto  once 
a  month  for  the  discussion  of  business  relating  to  instruction.  When  changes  are 
required  in  the  courses  or  in  the  examinations,  they  are  discussed  in  tins  eoonoil 
and  referred  to  a  second,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  chief  legislative  body,  in 
regard  to  the  subjects  composing  the  instructbn. 

This  council,  termed  the  council  of  improvement,  (conteil  de  yet/ecttaa«emsit<,) 
consists  of  the  two  conrniandants,  the  director  of  studies,  the  five  examiners  in  the 
school,  one  examiner  ibr  admission,  three  members  of  the  academy  of  sciences,  three 
professors  in  the  school,  and  a  member  from  each  of  the  branches  of  the  pufaiie 
service  into  which  the  graduates  enter. 

The  officers  directly  concerned  in  instruction  are,  the  professors  and  the  re- 
peaters {repHiteurt.)  The  professors  and  masters  are  appointed  by  the  minirter 
of  war  on  the  joint  nomination  of  the  council  of  instruction  and  of  the  partioolar 
academy  of  the  institute  in  which  the  subject  of  instruction  is  classed.  The  pro- 
fessors communicate  instruction  by  lecture  and  by  general  intern^tions  of  the 
pupils.  The  repeaters  conduct  the  special  inteiTogations,  and  give  aid  to  the  pupQa 
while  enfl;aged  in  study.  The  title  of  '*  repeater^'  is,  no  doubt,  derived  from  the 
original  duty  of  these  teachers  having  been  to  go  over  the  lessons  of  the  profeason. 
The  repeaters  do  the  more  laborious  work  of  instruction,  and  since  their  substita- 
tion  for  the  pupil  teachers,  who  were  employed  in  the  early  period  of  the  existenea 
of  the  school,  have  been  considered  most  important  officers.  Some  of  the  moat 
distinguished  professors  have  risen  from  the  rank  of  repeaters. 

There  are  two  divisions  of  the  pupils  for  instruction,  corresponding  to  the  two 
years'  duration  of  the  coorsea  No  pupil  is  allowed  to  remain  in  one  of  these  di- 
visions more  than  two  years,  nor  in  the  school  more  than  three.  To  proceed  fttim 
the  first  division  to  the  second,  or  to  graduate,  an  examination  must  be  passed 
upon  the  studies  of  the  year  then  just  elapsed.  Until  1798,  these  examinatione 
were  oondacted  by  the  professors,  but  now  there  are  examiners,  who  are  not  con- 
nected with  the  school.  Two  of  these  are  permanent,  and  appointed  by  the  min- 
ister of  war  on  the  joint  nomination  of  the  council  of  instruction  and  of  the  academy 
of  sciences,  and  three  are  appointed  annually  on  the  recommendation  of  the  oonncQ. 
The  courses  of  the  first  year  are— analysis,  geometry,  mechanics,  descriptive 
geometry,  application  of  analysis  to  geometry,  physics,  chemistry,  French  composi- 
tion, topographical  drawing,  drawing  of  the  human  figures,  laisdscape  drawing, 
and  India-ink  drawing.  'Aose  of  the  second  year  are— 41  continuation  of  the  analy- 
sis, geometry,  mechanics,  physics,  chemistry,  and  drawing  of  the  first  year,  besdea 
machines,  geodesy  and  social  aritametio,  architecture,  and  the  German  language. 
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AiuiiTsia.* 
Ftm  Tmr,   Dlfl^ntlal  mini  Intcgrml  cmkiiliM.  to  ioelodc  tb«  reetttkitioa  uid  qiudntara 


•f  DiaiM  oarrca,  ftnd  cwntd  wriao«s.  and  ib*  ciiMure  of  solidi. 

&C0M4  Ye«r.  DtflfcreaUal  aod  iutcffrml  cakuliM  cominucd.  BlemcBla  of  th«  cafealot  of 
▼ariatioiw  aod  of  fiiute  ^StnactB.    FlMrniatae  of  interpoiatioa,  fto. 

Mbcbakks. 

Fini  Ttmr.  8latie«.<~OMnpo«kioii  and  fquilibriua  of  fefcca.  TI1C017  of  parattel  ibraca. 
Of  (he  ceater  of  fraTity.  AitraclioD  of  a  potut  by  a  bomotfeiMUa  q»here.  Dynamica.— Gen- 
trat  Ibrmatioo  of  motion.    The  peudaiam.    Projcctilea.    Problema  io  phyaleal  aatmoomy. 

St»md  Ytmr,  atatica continued.  Forc«« applied  loan  inTariabk  nkem.  Principle  of 
▼irtual  valocitica.  Application  to  aimple  mecnanica.  Dynamica.  D'Akmbert'a  principle. 
Oollisioo.    Moment  orincrcia,  4ko.    Hydroatatica.    Uydrodynamlca. 

Every  lecture  of  aoalyaia  or  mcchanica  ia  preceded  or  iollowcd  by  interrofitiona  by  tbe  pro- 


ftoeor.  Pmblema  are  ffiven  out  lor  aohitioo.  Tbe  repeatera  inlerrofiAe  tba  pupita  three 
time*  per  week.  lAer  the  completion  of  the  coarae,  fuaeral  inlerrogalioat  take  place,  upon 
tbe  wliole  aut^ect,  by  tbe  proleaaori  and  repaaleia. 


DatcaiPTiTB  GKoxrrar. 

Problems  relatinf  to  the  Hgbl  Une  aod  plane  (twelve  problema  )  Tkngent  p1an««  and  nor- 
mala  (0  cnnred  Mrncca  (four  problema.)  loteraeciiona  of  aurtitcet  (aeeen  problema.)  Mi^ 
ceiUoe«>U4  problrms  (aeeen ) 

Apptiemnatu  ^  Ihichphm  Ci$mtirf.  Problema  with  a  aiof le  pbna  of  protection,  and  a 
scale  of  declivity.  Linear  penpective  ^ihree  problema.)  Shadowa(lhreapxoMema.)  Slooa 
cuuinc  (seven  problema.)    Carpentry  (four  probkma.) 

Jmdim^imkdtamimf.    Klamanta  in  lour  examples. 

ARALmcAL  GsovmT. 

The  rif  be  Una  and  plana.    Curved  auHacea. 

The  profcaaor  may  precede  or  folfow  hia  leclura  by  intcmiatioaak  Dartaf  the  amine  tba 
dam  ia  ejnmined  by  tba  rapaatara,  aod  at  cbe  ctoaa  of  tlie  atudics  of  Analytical  Qeomalry 
there  ia  a  feoeral  review. 

MAcnmsa,  AsmoiiOMT,  GnonKsr,  axd  Sogul  Aurnxmc 
Blementsof  Macbinaa.    Macbinaafbr tranepoctinf  bnitbena and  for  premora.   For  rala- 

luf  liquida.    Moved  by  air,  by  water,  by  iteam.    Umful  effect  of  maehinca. 

A9troH«m^  amd  Chodetw.  rbrmulii  of  spherical  trifonometry.  Meaaurement  of  vpace  and 
lima.  Of  ihacelettial  bodieo.  Of  the  earth.  Elements  of  phyaioalceoinraphy  aod  hydrogr»> 
phv.  Oeodeay.  Insiniments.  Pignrea  of  tba  earth.  Projaaionormapa  and  charts. 
Slemenis  of  tbe  calculatton  of  probabilitiea.  Tiablea.  lucuranccs.  JUfe  insurance,  Ac 
luterroxaiioos  by  the  professor  accompany  the  lessons.  Those  by  the  repeatsr  must  be  at 
least  as  frequent  as  those  by  the  proftsaor.  At  the  close  of  the  principal  coniass  thsra  is  a 
fansnU  review,  in  tbe  way  of  intarrogvion,  ^  tba  prafossor  and  lapealer. 


nntTmr.  1.  General  prspertica  of  bodies.  MUnf  bodies.  FrinsiplaofcMiWbrtomoi 
iuida.  Specific  fravities.  2.  Heat.  Radiation,  conduction,  4bc.  Vapora.  Latent  heat, 
l  General  constitution  of  (he  atmosphere.  Hyfrometry.  4.  Molecular  attraction.  Capillary 
action.  S.  Electriciiy.  laws  of  attraction,  repulstoo,  distribution,  Ac  Atmospheric  elec« 
tricif  y .    Modes  of  developing  electricity. 

SSoend  Year.  6.  Msfuetiam.  Pbeoomeoa  and  lavra  of  mafnetiam.  Inslraments.  Re> 
ciprocal  action  of  mafoets  and  electrical  currents.  Electro-dyitamica.  Mutual  actions  of 
elect ncal  currents.  Tlienno-electric  phenomena.  7.  Acouctica.  t>ftheproductiott,  propo> 
Catiou,  velocity,  Ac,  of  sound.  Aoonotio  Inatnimsnts.  8.  Optics.  Maths  matkal  and  pbyai- 
caloptiOs    Optical  inatrumenta. 

Dunug  the  whole  course  the  repeaters  Interrofate  each  divisloo  twice  every  week :  they  go 
through  the  study>rooms,  and  give  any  ezplanaimna  which  may  be  required  by  tbe  pupila. 

CnsvismT. 

Firsf  Ymt.  General  principles.  Division  of  (he  course.  Bxamioatton  of  the  princtnal 
simple  sub.«tancea.  Mixtures  and  btnarr  compounda.  Lawa  of  definfta  jproportiomi,  4c. 
Uydracids.  Oxacida  aod  oxidea.  Bases.  Neutral  binary  oom|wanda.  Salts.  Princinal  metala. 

:9eeom4  Year.  Reciprocal  action  of  acids  and  oxidea.  Action  of  water  upon  aalis.  Lawa 
of  Berthollet  discussed.  General  properties  of  the  carbonates,  and  special  aindy  of  eome  of 
the  more  important.  Boralea  and  ailicalea.  Glass  and  pottery.  Nitrates.  Onnpowder. 
PhoephaleaL  *c.  Sulpbatea.  Chforatea.  Chromatea  and  other  daases  of  salra,  with  dctaiia 
as  to  the  mora  important.  Extraction  of  the  metals  from  their  orea,  metboda  of  refining,  4ce. 
Ortanic  chemifrtnr.    Vcf  etabia  taibsiancea.    Animal  substances. 

Tliia  course  ia  accompanied  by  manlputattooo  In  tbe  laboratory  oftha  taatitiilion.  In  which 
tbe  most  useful  preparationa  of  the  course  sre  msde  by  the  pupila  tbamaalvaa.  Tbey  are  alas 
taught  tbe  principles  of  sns  lysis,  both  mineral  and  organic,  piacticaUy. 

AmcamcTtniB. 

Component  parts  of  cdifiecn.  Otntral  nr^neiplea.  Mstsrteli.  FbvndsiionB.  Ebrangth. 
Pbrmaandproponionaof  thepartaof  bttiUinga.  noors.  Boofr,  arcbea,  Ac  General  prin- 
ciples of  tbe  compoaltiona  of  paru  of  edifices.  Illustraliooa  of  the  different  varietlea  of  paria, 
as  porticos,  porchea,  veatibuiea.  halla,  Ac  OompoaiUon  of  an  edifice.  Varieties  of  buUd* 
tata>-aa  collegea,  hospitals,  prisons,  banaeka,  Ac. 

Tba  pupila  copy  frsm  the  board  the  sketches  of  the  profossor,  and  draw  them  caraAilly 
when  required  At  the  cloae  of  the  lecturea  there  are  four  difl^erent  subjects  aasigoed,  upon 
each  of  which  there  ia  a  competition.  The  pupils  are  elamified  according  to  the  reankot 
tbsaa  sompetionB,  and  of  tba  marks  for  tbelrgrspbls  asareises  daring  tba  oowas.   Tba  bs« 


Q^  roLTTECHMic  mmooL  or  francs. 

detifRM  mn  tzhibited.    Three  lodisrink  dnwioyi  are  made  od  archHectoral  aolifeets  daak^ 
tbiacourae. 

FaBKCH  CoHrovmoii. 
The  conrae  eonsiaCa  principally  In  the  writinx  of  eMaya  and  compositiona  br  the  pnpiK 
which  are  subeequently  criticiaea  durinf  the  recitationa. 

GSRXAK  LAROUAaa. 

Elemenfaof  thelanfua^e.  Grammar  readlnf.  Themea  and  verafona.  Erery  lecture  ii 
followed  by  an  examination  of  an  hoar  and  a-half  in  duration,  by  the  profcaeor  or  rppeater. 
There  are,  beaides,  ezerciaea  of  pronunciation  and  common  converaation. 

ToKMKAnrr. 

Exercisea  in  topographical  drawing.  Different  modea  of  repreaeotinf  the  gronod  by  bori> 
xnntal  currra,  the  projections  of  linea  of  greatest  decliTity,  and  by  siiaiding.  CooTenfioinl 
aigna.  i^tiering.  The  exerciaea  of  the  aecond  division  are  preceded  by  lesaooa  from  the  pro> 
feaaor  of  geodeay,  explanatory  of  the  theory. 

DftAWixo  or  THB  Human  FiainiB  ahs  Lajiimcapb  Drawivo. 

In  the  firat  branch  ihe  papila  are  divided  into  two  claaaea,  one  of  which  copiea  engraTinf^ 
and  the  oilier  drawa  from  modela.  On  entering  the  school  the  pupilaare  elaaaified  accordina 
to  the  drawinga  which  they  made  at  the  examination  for  admiaaion.  They  are  then  divided 
Into  two  sectiona,  ofaa  nearly  equal  atrength  aa  possible,  and  aaaigned,  each  one,  to  a  mactef, 
with  whom  they  remain  during  their  course.  One  of  the  drawing-mastera  ia  specially 
charged  with  the  course  of  drawing  from  casts  and  from  nature.  At  the  beginning  of  ibe 
second  vear,  the  highest  third  of  the  pupils  of  each  aection  of  the  former  firat  diviaioo  go  to 
the  teacher  of  drawing  in  water  colors,  and  remain  for  two  montha.  They  return  to  ibeir 
aectiona,  and  are  replaced  by  the  next  division,  each  pupil  occupying  a  third  of  the  second 
year  in  this  kind  of  drawing.  The  merita  of  the  drawings  are  judged  every  two  momlia. 
AAer  the  first  of  Mar  the  ordinary  drawing  lessons  are  replaced  by  thoae  in  water  colors. 

Beaidea  these  regular  atudiea,  there  are  from  twelve  to  fifteen  lectures  on  anatomy  andpbri- 
tology,  given  towarda  the  cloae  of  the  aecond  year,  during  hours  not  devoted  to  the  rrgnlar 
branches,  and  which  it  ia  optional  with  the  pupila  to  attend  or  not.  Fencing,  music,  aad 
dancing  leasona,  are  alao  given. 

Doring  the  interrogatiooi  by  the  profecsonaiid  repeaters,  notes  are  taken  of  the 
merit  of  Uie  anawers  of  the  pupils,  according  to  a  uniform  scale  of  marks.  These 
are  oommunicated  with  the  subjects  of  each  lecture  or  recitation  to  the  directur  of 
studies,  and  placed  upon  record,  as  assisting  in  determining  the  merit  of  the  pnpib. 
The  examiners  mark  according  to  the  same  scale.  The  pupils  are  classi6ed  after 
the  examinations  in  the  several  departments,  and  in  taking  the  average  for  the 
standing  in  general  merit,  a  different  weight  is  allowed  to  the  different  ooones. 
Mathematics  counts  most,  and  then  the  graphic  exercises,  descriptive  geometry 
and  geodesy  united,  and  conduct  count  the  same— then  physics  and  chemistry. 

The  examinations  at  the  end  tif  the  two  years  of  study  are  divided  into  fbor ; 
the  first,  on  the  courses  of  the  first  year,  including  analysis,  part  of  analytical 
geometiy,  and  mechanics ;  the  second,  on  chemistry ;  the  third,  on  physics ;  the 
fourth,  on  descriptive  geometry  and  its  applications,  and  part  of  aiialytioa]  geometry. 
The  examination  at  the  dose  of  the  second  year  is  divided  as  follows : — Firat, 
analysis,  analytical  geometry,  mechanics,  effecta  of  machines  and  social  arithmetie. 
Second,  chemistry.  Third,  physics.  Fourth,  geodesy,  description  of  machines, 
aud  architecture.  The  examination  on  analysis  and  its  applications,  and  mechanicB, 
are  conducted  by  the  two  permanent  examiners.  The  pupils  are  examined  smgly 
and  without  the  presence  of  their  comrades,  and  each  examiner  occupies  a  separate 
room.  Where  ihe  branches  admit  of  it,  the  examinations  are  viva  voce,  the  sto- 
dent  using  the  blackboard  when  required. 

After  the  examinations  are  completed,  the  results  are  reported  to  a  board,  who, 
with  all  the  materials  before  them  from  the  examiners  and  from  the  school,  decide 
whether  the  pupils  may  peas  to  the  higher  division,  or  are  admissible  into  the  pub- 
lic service,  according  to  the  division  to  which  they  belong.  This  board  (**jnry'') 
consists  of  the  two  commandants,  the  director  of  studies,  the  two  permanent  aod 
three  temporary  examiners. 

The  arrangement  of  the  time  allotted  to  study,  like  the  similar  points  in  regard 
to  in^itructJon,  is  a  matter  of  very  minute  regulation.  The  pupils  study  in  large 
rixima,  conveniently  fitted  up  for  the  purpose,  and  where  they  receive  by  lot,  at 
entnuice,  places  which  they  retain,  in  general,  during  the  course.  The  interrofsa- 
V\om  or  recitations  take  place  in  rooms  adapted  to  that  purpose,  separate  from  the 
br^er  lecture  halls.  These  recitation-rooms  are  also  open  to  the  pupils  in  winter, 
during  recreation  hours,  and  after  supper :  and  in  summer,  whenever  the  weather 
ia  bad,  so  as  to  prevent  them  from  spending  the  time  in  the  open  air,  besides  at 
certain  stated  periods  before  the  examinations.    The  repeaters  are  present  daring 
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the  porioda  devoted  to  tho  studiot  of  their  MTeral  depwtmeiiti,  and,  eioept  hi  the 
oiMs  of  the  graphic  ezerciees  where  it  is  not  aUowed,  are  expected  to  give  aawst- 
•Dce  to  the  pupils  who  ask  for  it 

The  order  of  the  day  in  the  institation  is  arranged  with  a  yiew  to  bring  the  lee- 
tores,  recitations,  and  studies  of  particular  branches  together.  Besides  mis,  there 
are  study-hours  called  free,  in  which  the  student  may  employ  himself  as  he  fdeases, 
otherwise  than  in  drawing  of  any  kind  (mphic  exercises.) 

The  discipline  of  the  school  is  thoroughly  military,  and  the  means  of  carrying  it 
oat  in  all  its  strictness  are  provided.  'Ao  regulations  are  very  minute,  aod  fix,  in 
detail,  the  punishment  considered  equivalent  to  each  ofiense,  as  well  for  those 
against  morals  as  transgressions  of  the  regulations  themselves.  The  punishments 
are — 1.  Private  admonition  by  the  commaodant  or  vice-commaodant.  2.  Public 
reprimand  before  the  corps  of  pupils.  3.  Confinement  to  the  walls  of  the  institu- 
tioD,  or  stoppage  of  leave.  4.  Ck>nfinement  U>  the  house.  5.  Imprisonment 
within  the  walls.  6.  Military  imprisonment  7.  Dismission.  The  usual  pun- 
ishment for  trivial  offenses  is  the  stoppage  {^  sortie,'^  one  of  which  is  equivalent  to 
a  deprivation  of  the  general  leave  of  absence  for  half  a  day.  This  may  be  awarded 
by  an  officer  as  low  as  an  adjutant  It  follows  certain  specified  ofienses,  as  over* 
staying  a  leave,  when  the  number  of  stoppages  is  in  proportion  to  the  time  of  over- 
staying the  leave,  and  is  even  assigned  for  a  foilure  in  recitation.  Imprisonment 
within  the  walls  can  only  be  awarded  by  the  commandant,  yice-eommandniant,  or 
director  of  studies,  and  excludes  the  student  from  the  recitation-room.  Confine- 
ment in  the  military  prison  requires  the  order  of  the  commandant,  who  reports  the 
ease  at  once  to  the  minister  of  war.  Dismission  can  not  take  place  without  the 
sanction  of  the  minister.  Cases  of  discipline,  suppose  to  involve  dismission  or  the 
loss  of  a  bursary,  are  referred  to  a  board  called  the  council  of  discipline,  and  com- 
posed of  the  two  commandants,  the  director  of  studies,  two  professors,  two  captain 
inspectors,  the  captain  instructor,  and  one  administrator. 

For  military  exercises,  aod  the  general  furtherance  of  discipline,  the  pupils  form 
a  battalion,  divided  into  four  companies,  each  division  of  the  school  forming  two 
companies.  From  each  company  eight  petty  officers,  caUed  sergeants,  are  taken 
according  to  the  order  of  the  merit-roll  of  the  divisioo,  making  thirty-two  in  the 
whole  battalion.  These  sergeants  are  distinguished  by  appropriate  military  badges. 
The  sergeants  have  charge  of  the  other  pupils  in  the  study-rooms,  halls,  recitation- 
rooms,  refectory,  laboratories,  and  lecture-rooms,  and  two  of  them  in  turn  are 
joined  with  a  higher  officer,  an  adjutant,  in  the  inspection  of  the  food.  They  liave 
charge  in  general  of  the  details  of  police.  The  second  sergeants  are  intmsted 
with  the  collection  of  money  duo  by  their  comrades  fat  letters  and  other  aathoriied 
expenses.    These  officers  are  appointed  once  a  year. 

Hie  administration  of  the  fiscal  affiurs  of  the  school  is  committed  to  a  board  oon- 
aisting  of  the  commandant  and  vice-commandant,  the  director  of  studies,  two  pro- 
fessors, designated  by  the  council  of  instruction,  two  inspectors  of  studies  m  turn, 
according  to  rank,  the  administrator  or  steward  as  reportor  (rapporteur,)  the  treas- 
urer as  secretary.  The  last  two  named  agents  are  consulting  members  only. 
This  board  meets  twice  every  month.  It  prepares  the  estimates  for  the  expenses 
of  the  school,  which  are  submitted  to  the  minister  of  war.  The  form  of  these  and, 
indeed,  of  all  the  accounts,  is  laid  down  minutely  in  regulations. 

The  payment  made  by  parents  for  the  maintenance  of  the  pupils  does  not  go 
into  the  treasury  of  the  institution,  but  into  the  general  central  treasury  of  the  coun- 
try. The  school  furn'ishes  the  pupil,  for  a  stipulated  sum.  with  his  board,  lodging, 
ololhing,  and  petty  expenses.  For  repairs  of  obthing  ana  petty  expenses,  a  social 
sum  is  set  aside,  of  which  the  student  receives  an  account  Farts  of  the  supply  of 
clothing,  &c.,  at  entrance,  may  be  fumbhed  by  the  parents,  but  the  rest  is  sap- 
plied  by  the  school  at  the  parents'  expense. 

The  steward  (administrateur)  is  the  executive  officer  of  the  domestic  economy  of 
the  school — prepares  all  matters  of  business  for  the  coosideratioa  of  the  council  of 
administration,  and  the  estimates  of  every  kind,  regular  and  contingent ;  presents 
the  plans  and  estimates  of  the  architect  of  the  school  for  repairs  or  new  buildings, 
and  superintends  their  execution  when  authorixed ;  makes  contracts  and  reoeivea 
the  articles  contracted  for ;  has  charge  of  the  issue  of  all  articles,  of  the  store- 
houses, and  of  the  servants ;  superintends  the  infirmary  ;  he  nominates  the  sub- 
ordinate persons  employed  in  his  department,  and  is  responsible  directly  to  the 
oouncil.  m  virtue  of  tne  authority  of  which  he  is  supposed  to  act 
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Tlie  boird  of  enuniiiatioQ  decide  IbrmaOy  upon  the  daims  of  the  pnpih  of  the 
Moond  year  to  be  graduated,  and  arrange  the  rolb  Id  the  order  of  merit  lite 
popib  then,  in  torn,  chooee  the  department  of  the  pabh'e  service  which  they  wish 
to  enter,  and  in  case  there  is  no  vacancy  in  this  department,  are  stiU  entitled  to 
priority  of  choice  in  other  branches  over  those  below  them. 

On  entering  these  several  services,  the  graduates  pass  to  the  schools  of  applica- 
tion, or  special  schools,  intended  to  give  the  technical  preparation  necessary ;  a 
notice  of  those  which  prepare  for  dvil  pursuits  is  here  given. 

There  are  special  schools  of  practice  for  the  land  artillery  and  engineers,  and  for 
the  staff  or  topographical  engineers.  Hie  officers  who  have  charge  of  the  manu- 
facture of  powder  are  sent  to  the  diflfer^it  government  establishments  for  practice. 
The  graduates  intended  for  the  naval  artillery  go  to  the  school  of  practice  for  the 
land  artillery  at  Metz ;  those  for  the  naval  engineers,  to  a  special  school  at  L'Orient. 
The  hydrographical  engineers  enter  at  once  upon  the  actual  discharge  of  their 
duties  in  suborainate  situations.  The  courses  in  these  schools,  or  the  apprentice- 
ship to  the  duties  of  the  service,  vary  from  two  to  three  years,  according  to  the 
branch.  The  civil  services  have  the  schools  of  practice  for  the  corps  of  roads  and 
bridges,  and  of  mines,  and  for  the  manufacture  of  tobacco. 

Tue  corps  of  civil  engineers,  entitled  corps  of  roads  and  bridges  (corps  de  pouts 
et  chauss^,)  have  in  charge  all  the  works  of  this  class,  for  the  construction  and 
repair  of  which  the  government  is  responsible.  Tlieir  special  school  at  Paris  was 
founded  as  eariy  as  1747,  and  embraced  some  of  the  acquisitions  now  made  at  the 
polytechnic  school.  Its  organization,  however,  appears  to  have  been  exceedingly 
imperfect,  the  pupils  being  admitted  without  examination,  and  receiving  part  of 
their  instruction  out  of  the  school.  At  present,  the  regular  pupils  are  admitted 
from  the  polytechnic  school,  and  go  through  a  course  of  three  years.  The  branches 
taught  consist  of  applied  mechanics,  civil  architecture,  constructions,  mineralogy, 
gedfogy,  administrative  jurisprudence,  drawing,  and  the  English,  iGrerman,  and 
Italian  languages.  There  are  examinations  at  the  dose  of  each  year.  The  lectures 
occupy  the  period  from  the  20th  of  November  to  the  1  st  of  May.  During  the  inter- 
vening time,  from  May  to  November,  the  students  of  the  second  and  third  years  are 
sent  into  the  field  for  practice,  under  the  departmental  engineers.  The  pupils  re- 
ed ve  pay,  as  aspirants  from  the  government  while  at  the  school,  and  may  rise  to  the 
rank  of  engineer  of  the  second  class  in  three  years  from  the  period  of  leaving  it. 

The  corps  of  mines  is  charged  with  the  execution  of  all  laws  relating  to  mines, 
miners,  quarries,  and  furnaces,  and  with  the  promotion,  by  advice  or  personal  ex- 
ertion, of  the  branches  of  the  arts  connected  with  mining.  They  superintend  the 
working  of  mines,  and  are  responsible  for  the  safety  of  the  workmen,  the  due  pre- 
servation of  the  soil,  and  the  economy  of  the  work.  They  also  have  the  special 
•uperintendence  of  the  execution  of  the  laws  relating  to  tne  safety  of  the  steam- 
engine.  They  have  two  schools  of  practice,  one  at  Paris,  called  the  school  of 
mines^  the  other  at  St  Etienne,  called  the  school  of  miners.  The  duties  of  in- 
struction in  both  these  schools  are  confided  to  members  of  the  corps.  That  at 
Paris  is  considered  to  rank  among  the  first  of  the  special  schools  of  France. 

The  regular  pupils  of  the  school  of  mines  are  divided  into  two  classes,  according 
to  the  pay  recdved  from  the  government  The  pupils  firom  the  polytechnic  schrjd 
enter  the  second  of  these  cIakcs.  They  remain  at  the  school  not  less  than  two  nor 
mtre  than  four  years.  During  the  winter  there  are  courses  of  mineralogy,  geology, 
the  working,  refining,  and  assaying  of  metals,  the  working  of  mines,  drawing,  and 
the  English  and  German  languages ;  and  at  the  dose,  the  pupils  are  examined. 

The  students  of  the  first  year  are  employed  during  the  summer  in  chemical 
manipulation  in  the  laboratories  of  the  school,  which  are  admirably  provided  for 
this  purpose,  in  making  geologkal  excursions  in  the  ndghborhood  of  Paris,  and  in 
the  use  of  surveying  instruments.  During  the  similar  periods  of  the  following 
years,  the  students  are  sent  into  the  departments,  and  sometimes  abroad,  to  make 
particular  examinations  in  relation  to  their  profession,  and  on  their  return  are  ex- 
pected to  present  a  memoir  descriptive  of  their  investigations. 

The  students  of  the  first,  or  highest  class,  are  present  at  the  sittings  of  the  gen- 
eral council  of  mines,  to  familiarize  them  with  the  business  of  the  corps.  After 
their  final  examination  they  are  classed  in  the  order  of  merit,  and  recdve  their  fini 
promotion  acoordinply. 
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Since  the  date  of  Prof.  Bacbe^s  Report,  the  administration,  the  en- 
trance examination,  and  course  of  instruction  in  the  Polytechnic  school 
has  undergone  some  changes,  and  yet  the  main  purpose,  features, 
and  methods  of  the  institution^  remain  the  same,  winning  from  the 
Commission  appointed  by  the  War  Department  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment in  1856,  "to  consider  the  best  mode  of  reorganizing  the  sys- 
tem of  training  officers  for  the  Scientific  Corps**  of  the  Army,  the 
following  testimony. 

Regarded  simply  m  a  great  mathematical  and  seieDti6o  aohool,  iti  resalta  in 
prodociDg  eminent  men  of  science  hare  been  extraordinary.  It  has  been  the 
great  (and  a  truly  great)  Mathematioal  University  of  France. 

Regarded  again  as  a  preparatory  scbool  for  the  public  works,  it  has  giTen 
a  Yery  high  scientific  education  to  civil  engineers,  whose  scientifio  education  in 
other  countries  (and  amongst  ourselves)  is  believed  to  be  much  sUghiar  and  more 
accidental. 

Regmded  as  a  school  for  the  scientific  corps  of  the  Army,  its  peculiar  node  of 
imiting  in  one  course  of  competitioa  candidates  for  eiTil  and  military  servioss,  haa 
probably  raised  scientific  thought  to  a  higher  point  in  the  French  than  in  any  other 
army. 

Regarded  as  a  system  of  teaching,  the  method  it  pursues  in  developing  tha 
talents  of  its  pupils  appears  to  us  the  best  we  have  ever  studied. 

It  is  in  its  studies  and  some  of  its  main  principlee  that  the  example  of  the  poly- 
leehnio  school  may  be  of  most  value.  In  forming  or  improving  any  military 
school,  we  can  not  shut  our  eyes  to  the  successful  working  at  the  polytechnic  of 
the  principle,  which  it  was  the  first  of  all  schools  to  initiate,  the  making  great 
public  prises  the  reward  and  stimulus  of  the  pupil^s  exertions.    We  may  observe 


'  the  state  has  here  encouraged  talent  by  bestowing  so  largely  ■asistanoe  upon 
all  sacoessful,  but  poor  pupils,  during  their  whool  career. 

The  commission  in  the  course  of  their  report,  mention  a  few 
^  marked  defects."  **  Such  is  the  attempt  to  give  exactly  the  same 
teaching,  lesson  by  lesson,  during  a  course  of  two  years,  to  a  cLiss  of 
one  hundred  and  sixty  pupils,  with  no  reference  to  their  varieties  of 
ability,  or  power  of  application.  This  practice  has  a  tendency  either 
to  make  many  of  the  pupils  superficial,  or  to  exhaust  them.''  '*  An- 
other defect  is  the  exclusively  mathematical  spirit  encouraged  and  its 
tendency  to  prevent  the  education  (of  officers  both  civil  and  military) 
firom  being  truly  liberal."  "  Nor  can  we  avoid  remarking  that  educa- 
tion has  its  moral  as  well  aa  its  merely  intellectual  side,  and  we  were 
not  merely  as  much  impressed  with  the  moral  and  manly,  as  by  the 
intellectual  eflfects  of  the  Polytechnic  teaching."  '*In  spite  of  these 
drawbacks,  many  points  in  its  system  of  teaching  is  admirable ;  and 
it  does  for  the  Array,  and  the  services  of  the  Public  Works  of  France, 
what  the  Universities  do  chiefly  for  the  Bar  and  Clerical  Profession 
in  England." 

We  append  a  note  by  Prof  Gillespie,  to  his  communication  in  a 
former  volume  of  this  Journal,  giving  the  present  course  of  study  in 
this  school. 
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VOTE. 

We  add  a  very  condensed  synopsis  of  the  subjects  embraced  in 
the  ^^ Interior  Instruction^  of  the  Polytechnic  School  in  1856. 
The  reasonings  which  led  the  Commission  to  select  these  special  sub- 
jects, and  to  proportion  them  as  here  shown,  may  be  given  hereafter. 
The  numbers  in  parentheses,  which  follow  the  topics,  indicate  hov 
many  lectures  are  given  to  them.  Each  lecture  embraces  one  and  a 
half  hours,  of  which  the  first  half- hour,  a^  least,  is  to  be  given  to 
interrogations.    The  entire  course  comprises  two  years. 

INTERIOR  INSTRUCTION  IN  THE  POLYTECHNIC  SCHOOL. 

1.      COUftlB  or  AKAhYBlM, 

Differential  Calculue. 

General  principles,  (8.)  Analytical  applications,  (6.)  Geometrioal  appfin- 
tion8,«  (12.) 

CaleuluM  of  differeneee,  (2.) 

Integral  calculue. 

General  principleSf  (6.)  Geometrical  applications,  (5.)  ApplicatioiiB  fo  me- 
ohanics,  (3.)  Certain  definite  integrals,  (2.)  Integration  of  difierential  equa- 
tions of  the  first  and  second  order,  (5.)  linear  equations,  (3.)  Integration  of 
eqaations  by  series,  (1.)  Integration  of  stmultaneoos  diflferential  equations,  (3.) 
Equations  of  partial  differentials,  (2.)  Geometrical  applieations,  (2.)  Meebkn- 
ical  and  physical  applications,  (11.) 

EUmente  of  the  Calculus  of  Probabilities  and  Social  Arithmetic,  (3.) 

[The  whole  course  of  analysis  (including  reviews)  comprises  ser- 

enty-eight  lectures,  of  which  forty-five  are  given  in  the  first  half  of 

the  first  year,  and  thirty-three  in  the  first  half  of  the  second  year.] 

2.      DBSCRIFTIVB   OBOMBTRY. 

First  Part. — Theoretical  course. 

This  comprises  thirty-four  lectures,  with  constant  graphical  practioe. 

Second  Part. — Applications. 

Perspective  and  shadows,  (7.)  Stone  cutting,  (15.)  Cutting  and  oombiniDg 
timber,  (9.) 

[This  course  extends  through  the  first  year.] 

3.      MBCMANICS  AND  MACHINBS. 

Mechanics  of  geometrical  motions  ;  or  Cinematics. 

Preliminaries,  (3.)  Geometrical  transformations  of  motion,  (8.)  CompoHtion 
of  motions,  (5.)  Of  acceleration  in  geometrical  motions,  (3.)  Of  acceleration  in 
some  natural  motions,  (3.) 

Mechanics  of  forces  f  or  dynamometries. 

Fnndamentid  principles  of  the  mobecular  mechanics  of  systems  of  niateriil 
points,  (3.)  Applications  of  these  principles,  (6.)  Equilibrium  and  stability  of 
solid  bodies,  (9.) 

Mechanics  of  the  motions  impressed  by  forces;  or  dynamics  of  systems. 

Preliminaries  relating  to  free  material  points,  (3.)  General  principles  relating 
to  systems  of  material  points,  (6.)  Dynamics  of  solids  or  invariable  systems,  (4.) 
Applications  of  the  general  principles  of  dynamics,  (5.)  Theory  and  calcuUtioa 
of  maehinos,  (2.) 

*Tho  method  of  inflnitely  small  quantities  is  required  to  be  exclusively  employed  in  liM 
appUeatione  of  fhe  calculus. 
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Ifyrfrwiliet,  Pii«iiiii«ltet,  mmi  Bhiw, 

liydroitotios,  (1.)    Kxperimental  hydnnUoi)  (4)    Hydnalio  machiiMi,  (4.) 
StoMD-^iigiiMi,  (3.) 

[This  course  comprises  seventy-oix  lectures,  induding  those  of 

review.    It  extends  through  two  years.] 

4.    nimct. 
Preliminuifa,  (5.)    tfcaf,  (18.)    Siaiietd  BUctricity,  (3.)    Mugnetin^  (4.) 
DymmmiaU  fiectrtctly,  (10.)    icvMtict,  (4.)    Lighi^  (18.) 

[This  course  comprises  sixty-eight  lectures,  and  extend  through 
two  years.    It  is  entirely  experimental.] 
5.    CRBMnrntT. 

Prelimtnarkt.  (3.)    Metslloids,  (19.)    Metals,  (35.)    Pbwder  Jime,  gtot.  and 
pottery,  (6.)    Organic  chemntry,  (5.)    Organic  ohembtry  manufiMitarvs,  (5.) 

[This  course  n  distributed  over  two  years,  with  many  practical 

manipulations.] 

6.    covtaa  op  •■oDnr. 

Trigonometry,  [reriewedj  (S.)    Measure  of  time,  (9.)    Meanire  of  aagka,  (5.) 
Astronomy,  (17.)    Geodesy  proper,  (5.)    Geographieal  maps,  {it.) 

[This  course  is  given  in  the  second  half  of  the  second  year,] 

7.  AKcnrricTOKi  and  roauc  woau 
Fini  part :  Elements  of  edifices,  (18.) 

Steomd  part :  C«>mposition  of  edifioos,  (16.) 

Third  iart :  Ways  of  communioation.    Roads,  bridges,  oanak,  improved 
livers,  railroads,  (6.) 

8.  MIUTASY  AST  AMD  FOaTIFIOATIOm. 

Fvnt  part :  General  notions,  (7.) 
Second  part:  l^emporary  fortifioation,  (4.) 
Third  part  f  Permanent  fortifioatton,  (7.) 
Ftarth  part  .*  Attack  and  defense  of  places,  (St.) 

9.    oovmsK  or  ToroaiuniY. 

[Ten  lectures,  during  second  year.] 

10.    ooeasB  op  ceHroamoM  and  FSKNoa  UTKiuTvmB. 

[This  course  extends  through  the  last  year  and  a  half.] 

11.      TRI  OKSMAN  LANGOAOB. 

[Sixty  lectures,  during  the  two  years.] 

13.      muai  AMD  LANOSCAPC  DlUWtNQ. 


N.  B.  It  should  be  remembered,  to  account  for  the  brevity  of 
some  important  parts  of  the  course,  that  the  Polytechnic  School  is 
itself  only  preparatory  to  a  number  of  *'  Special^  schools,  such  as  those 
of  Civil  Engineering,  of  Military  Engineering,  of  Mining,  Ac 

It  ought  also  to  be  mentioned  that  many  of  the  modifications  here 
introduced  into  this  course  have  been  warmly  opposed  and  censured 
by  various  French  mathematicians  and  practitioners. 

w.  M.  a 
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Tn  whole  institntioii  Is  intended  to  taHSSi  a  threefold  parposey  m  a  lohool  fat 
the  mechanio  arts,  manu&ctiirea,  and  oommeroe,  as  a  conaerTatory  of  arts  and 
niannfiictnres,  and  as  an  institute  for  the  promotion  of  national  indostry.  The 
last  named  object  is  effected  by  pabUo  eidiibitions,  from  time  to  tiuMs,  of  the  pro- 
dncts  of  manDfrctmes,  under  die  direction  of  the  institute.  For  the  better  exe- 
cution of  this  object,  a  spacious  building  is  now  erecting  on  the  premises,  sdapted 
to  the  occasional  display  and  permanent  deposit  of  specimens  of  the  meehsnie 
arts.  The  ooDections  which  form  the  oGOservaton  of  arts  are  also  used  for  in- 
struction in  the  school,  and  will  be  described  in  connection  with  it. 

The  whole  institution  is  under  the  control  of  a  director,  who  is  TeBpouutk  to 
the  higher  authorities  of  puUie  instractkn,  and  of  trade  and  manufactures.  Tha 
director  is  the  general  superintendent  of  the  business  of  the  institate  and  of  the 
instruction,  but  does  not  teach.  He  reffulates  theadmission  of  pupilaand  the  di»- 
oipUne.  The  money  concerns  are  xatder  the  charge  of  a  treasurer,  who  is  re- 
sponsible to  the  director.  The  inferior  officers  are  responsible  to  the  wne 
authority.  The  discipline  of  the  scholastic  department  ia  simple  but  rigid,  oo 
pupil  being  allowed  to  remam  connected  with  it  whose  deportment  is  not  proper. 
-  The  courses  are  gnituitoua,  except  a  amall  entrance  fee,  and  this  is  conodered  at 
warranting  prompt  removal  when  the  pupil  does  not  peiform  the  duties  prescribed 
by  the  institution. 

The  department  of  instruction  is  composed  of  three  schools,  a  tedmical,  a  com- 
mercial, and  a  "  real  school."  The  last  named  is  a  preparatory  school  for  the 
two  others,  and  may  be  entered  as  early  as  thirfeen  years  of  age.  Its  coonee 
are  of  religious  instruction,  of  German  language,  elementary  m^ematicft,  geog^ 
raphy,  history,  natural  history,  elocution,  oitlligraphy,  and  drawing,  and  are  obli- 
gatory upon  the  pupils.  Italian  and  French  may  be  studied  if  the  pupil  dedres 
it  As  these  courses  lead  in  three  years  to  the  other  departments  d  the  institu- 
tion, the  candidates  for  admiasion  are  required  to  poasess  the  elementaiy  attain- 
ments necessary  to  their  suooessftil  prosecution.  There  are  five  profenorB  and 
four  teachers  connected  with  this  school,  which  is  superintended  by  the  vice-direo- 
tor  of  the  institute.  The  instructors  rank  by  regulation  with  those  in  the  gym- 
nasia or  classical  schools  of  the  empire.  The  course  of  instruction  is  not  ss  com- 
prehensivo  as  that  in  the  Prussian  real  schools,  but  is  an  adequate  preparation  for 
the  next  higher  diyisions,  which  supply  in  part  these  deficiencies. 

The  teclmical  and  commercial  schools  furnish  qiecial  instruction  acoorduig  to 
the  intended  pursuits  of  the  pupil,  though  he  may,  in  foct,  select  the  oonnes 
which  he  wishes  to  attend,  not  being  limited  as  to  the  number  or  character,  of  the 
branches.  The  director  advises  with  the  pupil,  on  admission,  as  to  the  stodiea 
most  appropriate  to  be  followed,  if  his  intended  calling  ia  fixed,  and  he  is  not 
allowed  to  join  the  dsases,  the  courses  of  which  require  preparation,  withoot  pre- 
senting a  certificate  from  the  school  at  which  he  has  been  instructed,  or  bdng 
examined,  to  ascertain  his  proficiency.  In  regard  to  other  courses,  there  is  no 
such  restriction.    The  age  for  admismon  is  sixteen  years. 

The  instruction  is  given  in  the  technical  school  by  eight  profearors  and  two 
assistants ;  the  professors  lecturing,  and  in  some  of  the  courses,  interrogating  the 
pupils.  Certain  lectures  are  also  gone  over  by  the  assistants  with  the  dam 
The  courses  which  combine  practice  with  teaching  will  be  ptnnted  out  in  ennmer- 
ating  the  subjects  of  study.  The  division  of  these  subjects,  and  the  time  devo^ 
to  them  during  the  week,  are  as  follows : 

I.  Gbnbkal  Chbvistrt.  applied  to  the  arts,  five  hours. 

II.  SpbcialTkchnical  Chemistry,  tpn  hours.  This  course  fives  a  pirtieolar  aeeooBt 
of  all  the  processes  of  the  arts  of  which  the  principles  were  developed  in  the  generml  lectont 
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There  is  a  fpeclml  laboratory  devoted  to  the  course,  where,  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
professor  or  of  his  asiistaots,  the  pupils  go  tbrouffh  the  processes  oo  a  small  scale.  Those 
who  have  a  particular  object  in  Tiew,  ss  djeing-,  bleaching,  printing  upon  stuffs,  or  the  man- 
ufacture  of  chemical  preparations  or  mefallurgr,  are  directed  in  their  investigations  espe- 
cialiT  to  the  pans  of  chemistry  which  they  will  nave  to  apply.  Practice  and  theory  are  thua 
combined. 

III.  Phtsics,  with  raecial  reference  to  Its  applications,  five  hours. 

IV.  Elsmbmtart  MATHBMATios,  including  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometrT.and  mensura* 
tion«  ten  hours.  This  course  is  intended  for  those  who  have  not  passed  through  the  real 
school. 

V.  HioHia  MATHSKATtoe,  five  boon.  There  Is  a  repetition  by  an  assistant,  also  of  five 
hours. 

VI.  Mbchavios,  including  the  description  and  calculation  of  machines,  five  hours.  This 
subject  is  founded  upon  a  course  of  machines,  considered  as  an  application  of  descriptive 
geometry  and  drawing,  superintended  by  an  assistant. 

VII.  PaAOTiOALGKOMBTKT,  including  land  and  topographical  surveying,  levelling,  4ce., 
five  houra    The  lectures  are  accompanied  by  practice  in  the  use  of  instruments  in  the  field. 

VIII.  Civil  and  PlYnRAULic  Architbctitrb,  ten  hours.  This  includes  a  complete  course 
of  engineering,  in  its  various  branches.    It  is  accompanied  by  exercises  in  drawing. 

IX.  TsoHMOLOOv,  or  a  general  discussion  of  arts  and  trades,  five  hours.  The  subjects 
which  come  under  the  head  of  special  chemistry  are  omitted  in  the  lectures  of  this  division. 

X.  The  assistant  professor  of  cnemislry  delivers  an  extra  lecture,  daily,  on  the  methods  of 
measuring  Spbcipio  Gbavitibs,  during  part  of  the  course. 

XL  Elementary  Dkawimo  for  those  who  have  not  passed  through  the  real  school,  five 
hours.  There  are  extra  courses  in  the  Latin,  Bohemlani  and  English  languages,  for  those 
who  wish  to  follow  them. 

The  time  devoted  to  drawing  depends  npon  the  Btndent,  hot  it  k  obvious  that 
his  knowledge  most  be  very  incomplete,  and  that  he  will  carry  away  from  the 
school  but  an  imperfect  record  of  deeoriptiYe  geometry  and  its  appUoations,  unless 
he  devotes  a  great  deal  of  time  to  this  branch.  In  this  respect  the  arrangement 
of  the  school  is  entirely  diflferent  from  that  at  Berlin,  where  the  drawings  acoom- 
panymg  the  courses  are  made  as  ronoh  a  matter  of  r^^nlar  duty  as  the  attendance 
npon  the  lectores  themselves.  This  is  certainly  the  proper  plan,  and  while  it  ap- 
peared to  me  that  the  time  spent  in  the  graphic  exercises  at  Berlin  was  even 
beyond  the  measnre  of  their  importance,  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  a  strict 
attention  to  this  department  is  essential. 

The  collections,  by  the  aid  of  which  these  comrses  are  carried  ont,  are— 1.  An 
extensive  collection  of  chemical  preparatbns  for  both  special  and  general  chemis- 
try. The  pupils  in  special  chemistiy,  as  already  stated,  make  preparations  in  the 
demu*tmentB  of  the  art  which  they  intend  to  follow,  and  some  of  these  are  left 
behind  them  as  specimens  of  their  skill.  In  the  department  of  the  dyer  there  is 
qnite  a  large  series  of  specimens  collected  in  this  way.  The  laboratories  for  both 
special  and  general  chemistry  are  admirably  adapted  to  their  purpose.*  2.  A 
cabinet  cf  instnunents  for  the  course  of  practical  geometry.  3.  A  considerable 
collection  of  physical  apparatus.  4.  A  collection  of  models  of  machines,  and  in 
engineering.  5.  A  technological  cabinet  of  a  most  complete  character,  and  ad- 
mirably arranged :  it  contains  many  of  the  best  specimens  of  Austrian  arts  and 
mano&ctares.  All  these  ooUectiatts  are  under  the  care  of  the  professor  in  whose 
department  they  find  a  place ;  there  being,  besides,  curators  for  the  immediate 
charge  of  them,  and  for  keeping  them  in  repair.  The  cabinet  of  physical  appa- 
ratus, and  of  inodels  and  machinery,  were  in  the  main  supplied  from  the  work- 
shops of  the  institution.  These  shops  have  long  been  celebrated  for  the  astronom- 
ical and  geodesic  instruments  furnished  from  them.  They  are  still  kept  up, 
though  on  a  reduced  scale,  their  chief  object  having  been  accomplished.  They 
were  never  intended,  like  those  of  Beriin,  to  afibrd  practical  instruction  to  the 
pupils.  The  institution,  indeed,  does  not  recognize  the  principle  that  this  can  be 
done  to  advantage  in  the  mechanical  department.  It  is  certain,  as  already  stated, 
that  great  care  is  required  to  render  such  establishments  of  any  avail  beyond  the 
point  of  giving  to  the  pupil  a  general  readiness  with  his  hands,  and  that  even 
when  wefi  conducted  they  are  expensive.  Success  in  practical  chemistry  requires 
essentially  a  very  considerable  knowledge  of  theory ;  the  processes  on  a  small 
scale  represent,  in  general,  fiiirly  those  upon  the  large,  and  experiments  thus  made 
frequently  save  the  outlay  which  is  required  to  make  diem  in  the  large  way.    IIm 

*  The  laboratory  of  the  professor  of  general  chemistry.  Professor  Meiraner,  is  one  of  the 
best  arranged  which  I  saw  abroad.  The  furnace  operations,  and  others  likely  to  incoai> 
mode  the  class,  are  performed  behind  a  screen,  with  ttrgegiass  windows,  which  allow  a  per* 
feet  view :  the  space  behind  is  provided  with  the  means  orcarrying  off  the  fumes. 
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practice  in  the  labontonr  of  a  ichool  is,  besdes,  Teiy  neariy  of  the  Icmd  leqaifwl 
for  the  maniiiactory.  Ilieae,  among  other  drcnrnatancy  render  the  proliieni  in 
regard  to sncoearful  preparation  for  the  arts  depending  npoo  iliimirtijy  dilfataii 
from  that  relating  to  the  art  of  the  machinisL  It  is  in  thia  departmeBt  tfaaiS  the 
polytechnic  school  of  Vienna  is  partieolarly  strong.  Tbere  can  be  no  doaht  that 
Austrian  mannfactores  in  general  have  reoeired  a  great  impvlBe  tliro^^  the  nue- 
diam  of  this  institution,  and  particularly  of  its  scholastic  department,  bat  while 
praise  is  yielded  to  the  diCerent  oounes,  the  arrangements  for  tfrhiag  i  ~ 
must  be  considered  as  hcving  a  preference  over  the  others. 
The  lessons  in  the  commercial  school  embrace  the  following  sabfectB : 

I.  Ckmunercial  correapondeoce.  three  hoars  per  week. 

II.  The  science  of  trade  (HaodekwiMciischanO  three  boon. 

III.  Austrian  laws  relaiini;  to  trade  and  ezcha^ge,  three  bounu 

IV.  Commercial  arithmetic,  six  hours. 

V.  Book-keeping,  by  single  and  double  entry,  four  boars. 

VI.  Account  of  the  materials  of  trade.  (WaarenkundeO  the  sources,  us 
adulterations  to  which  they  are  subject,  dec.,  four  hoursL 

VII.  Commercial  geography,  three  houra. 

VIII.  History  of  commerce,  three  hours.    There  are  five  profeaBors  In  this  scbooL 

Once  a  week  the  professors  of  the  institute  meet,  under  the  preaideDcy  of  tiie 
director,  to  confer  on  the  business  of  the  institution.  Sotniday  is  appropriated  in 
part  to  this  purpose,  and  there  are  no  exercises  for  the  studente  on  that  day. 
One  of  the  profeasors  is  secretary  of  the  board.  The  profeasois  rank  by  regula- 
tion with  those  of  the  universities. 

The  lectures  last  from  October  to  August  of  every  year.  At  the  doae  of  them, 
a  pupil  who  wishes  a  certiiioate  in  any  branch,  presents  himself,  and  is  ^«""iir*d 
by  a  professor,  in  presence  of  a  dvector  and  of  two  members  of  the  imperial  com- 
mission of  studies.  A  student  who  has  attended  the  lectorea,  and  doea  not  wiah 
to  be  examined,  may  receive  a  certificate  of  attendance. 

To  supply  the  place  of  a  regular  division  of  studies  for  di£krent  calliBgs,  one 
of  the  earlier  progrrammes  contained  a  recommendation  of  certain  coones  ojf  stndy 
as  preparatory  to  particular  occupations.  The  recommendatiaos  were  the  follow- 
ing : — For  tradesmen,  the  two  years  of  the  real  school,  and  one  year  of  the  oom- 
mcrcial  school ;  or  for  a  more  complete  education,  an  additional  year,  embracing 
the  courses  of  chemistry,  physics,  and  technology  of  the  technical  aefaool.  For 
dyers,  printers  in  stuffii,  bleachers,  manufacturers  of  chemical  products,  of  salt, 
of  saltpeter,  for  miners,  metallurgists,  brewers,  &c.,  special  chemistry,  physics, 
and  technology,  with  some  of  the  courses  of  the  commercial  school.  For  ma- 
chinists, hydraulic  engineers,  mill-wrights,  foremen  in  mano&otoriea,  asd  mining 
engineers — a  course  of  two  years  was  recommended,  the  first  to  embrace  msthe- 
matics,  physics,  and  drawing,  and  the  second,  mechanics,  machine-drawing,  and 
technology.  As  a  preparation  for  agriculturists  and  foresters— courses  of  mathe- 
matics, physics,  practical  geometry,  chemistry  and  book-keeping.  For  minera, 
mathematics,  physics,  practical  geometry,  mechanics,  drawing,  and  book-keeping. 
For  surveyon,  mathematics,  {mysics,  practical  geometry,  drawing,  and  boc^- 
keeping. 

There  is  still  a  regular  course  laid  down  for  architects  and  civil  engineers,  the 
satisfactory  completion  of  which  entitles  to  a  diploma.  The  first  year  includes 
elementary  mathematics,  technology,  and  drawing;  the  second,  higher  mathe- 
matics, physics,  and  drawing ;  the  tnird,  the  applied  mathematics,  mechanics, 
practical  geometry,  and  drawixig  *,  the  foiurth,  ardiitecture,  engineering,  drawing, 
technology,  chemistry,  and  book-keeping. 

The  library  of  the  institute  is  appropriated  to  the  several  departmenta,  and  ia 
used  by  the  studenti,  as  well  as  by  the  professora.  Yearly  appropriations,  besides 
the  entrance  and  diploma  fees,  are  devoted  to  its  increase.  The  profeseon  have 
the  right  of  recommending  such  works  to  be  purchased  as  they  may  deem  of  lae 
in  their  departments.  An  annual  is  published  by  the  institute,  consisting  of  origi- 
nal and  selected  scientific  articles,  by  the  profeason,  and  noticea  of  the  inat^tiitKja^ 
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[Trb  following  extracts  from  ^  Report  to  the  Board  of  Regents  of 
Normal  Schools  in  the  State  of  Wisooosin,'^  exhibits  the  nature  and 
efficiency  of  the  Teaehen^  Institute^  as  an  educational  agency,  when 
worked  in  connection  with  other  departments  of  a  system  of  public 
instruction,  among  earnest  teachers  and  a  willing  people.] 

To  the  B&ard  t^f  RegmU  <^  Kcrmdl  Sehoolt: 

In  giving  an  account  of  my  proceedings  as  your  Agent  for  1859,  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  say,  that  I  have  attempted  to  do  a  large  amount  of 
work,  much  of  it  noyel,  all  of  it  important,  touching  many  interests,  in- 
stitutions and  individuals,  spread  over  a  large  amount  of  territory,  and 
in  a  period  of  time,  not  long,  even. if  the  whole  of  it  could  have  been  de- 
voted to  the  work,  but  largely  abridged  by  a  period  of  severe  iUnessL 
What  I  have  attempted  to  do  has  been  done  without  that  system  and 
thoroughness  which  I  hope  soon  to  introduce  into  the  operations  of  this 
agency. 

My  duties  as  specified  by  section  10,  chapter  zciv.,  of  the  General 
Laws,  passed  in  1859,  and  by  your  instructions  are  "  to  visit  and  exercise 
a  supervisory  control  over  the  Normal  Departments  of  all  such  institu- 
tions as  shall  apply  for  a  participation  in  the  Normal  School  Fund  ;*'  to 
*'  conduct  County  Teachers*  Institutes,  and  give  Normal  instruction  in  the 
same  ;**  and  '*  to  coi^ierate  with  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
in  providing  a  system  of  public  educational  addresses,  to  be  delivered  in 
the  various  counties  of  the  State.  *^ 

In  touching  briefly  on  each  department  of  my  labors,  I  will  select, 

u  TKACBiBs'  imrrnrrBs  ahd  bdoq&tiohai.  ADDwni. 
By  this  designation,  a  Teachers*  Institute,  is  now  understood,  a  gather- 
ing of  teachers,  old  and  young,  experienced  and  inexperienced,  of  both 
sexes,  and  of  schools  of  different  grades ; — ^in  such  number  as  will  develop 
the  sympathies  and  power  of  a  common  pursuit,  and  yet  not  so  large  as 
to  exclude  the  freedom  of  individual  actktt ; — for  a  period  of  time,  long 
enough  to  admit  of  a  systematic  plan  of  qierationsi  and  yet  noc  so  pro- 
tracted as  to  prove  a  burdensome  expense,  or  an  interruption  to  other  en- 
gagements ; — under  the  direction  of  men,  whose  only  claim  to  respect  and 
continued  attention  must  be  their  experience  and  acknowledged  success 
in  the  subjects  assigned  them-nmd  in  a  course  of  instruction,  at  once 
theoretical  and  practical,  combined  with  opportunities  of  inquiry,  discus- 
sion and  fimiiliar  conversation. 

43 
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The  Teachera'  Institute,  so  appointed,  organized  and  condocted  ms  to 
exclude  professional  jealousy,  and  at  the  same  time  enlist  the  cooperation 
and  attendance  of  school  officers  and  parents,  and  hj  the  almost  uniTersal 
practice  of  welcoming  teachers  to  the  hospitalities  of  the  fiimilka  of  the 
place  where  the  Institute  is  held,  and  assigning  to  the  erening  lectures 
and  discussions  all  topics  of  general  interest,  has  proved  an  educmtioiMd 
reviTal -agency  of  the  most  eztensiTe,  permanent  and  unobjectionable 
character.  During  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century^s  study  and  obserrm- 
tion  of  schools,  school  systems  and  educational  agencies,  in  diSerent 
States  and  countries,  1  have  tried,  seen  or  read  of  nothing  so  umrersallj 
applicable  or  so  efficient  in  awakening  and  directing  righUy  both  profes- 
sional and  parental  interest  in  the  broad  field  of  popular  education,  as  a 
well  attended  and  wisely  conducted  Teachers'  Institute.  A  single  educa- 
tional lecture  or  address,  or  a  convention  in  which  a  number  of  addresses 
are  delivered,  may  occasionally  move  a  sluggish  community  into  sadden 
and  vigorous  action,  but  generally  it  is  only  after  years  of  effort,  bj  a  few 
individuals,  against  all  sorts  of  obstacles,  that  a  good  school-house  is  buil^ 
a  proper  classification  of  studies  secured,  and  well  qualified  teachers  em- 
ployed and  adequately  paid,  in'  schools  of  different  grades.  But  I  can  not 
recall  a  town  where  I  ever  held  a  well-conducted  Institute,  wha«  the 
teachers  were  distributed  through  all  the  principal  families,  and  the  eve- 
nings were  devoted  to  public  addresses  and  discussions  on  topics  con- 
nected with  the  organization  and  administration  of  the  school  system,  and 
the  classification,  instruction  and  discipline  of  public  schools,  where  the 
work  of  educational  improvement  did  not  at  once  begin — and  begin  too 
where  all  improvement  in  the  education  of  children  must  begin,  in  the 
heads  and  hearts  of  parents,  in  the  enthusiasm,  enlarged  knowledge  and 
practical  skill  of  teachers,  and  in  the  well  considered  and  liberal  action  of 
school  officers  and  the  public  generally. 

Permanent  Associations  of  teachers,  for  mutual  improvement  and  ad- 
vancement of  their  profession,  have  accomplished  much  good,  and  may 
be  made  still  more  widely  beneficial,  and  should  receive  the  aid  and  coun- 
tenance, not  only  of  teachers,  but  of  the  Legislature  and  the  people.  Bat 
a  well  arranged  and  judiciously  conducted  series  of  Institutes,  will,  in  a 
single  year,  without  wasting  time  in  forming  and  amending  constitutions, 
or  election  of  officers,  and  discussing  questions  of  order,  or  places  of 
meeting,  and  avoiding  all  occasions  of  jealousy  or  charges  of  ezclusive- 
ness,  reach  a  larger  number  of  teachers,  secure  a  more  thorough  and  sys- 
tematic presentation  and  discussion  of  the  principles  and  methods  of 
teaching  and  discipline,  exposing  and  exploding  those  which  are  obsolete 
and  defective,  and  explaining  and  commending  those  which  are  new  and 
valuable,  awaken  more  professional  spirit,  and  form  and  strengthen  more 
bonds  of  connection  between  the  older  and  younger  teachers,  than.all  the 
state,  county,  and  town  associations,  acting  together,  with  meetings  ex- 
tending over  only  one  or  two  days,  can  do  in  nuiny  years. 

A  well  equipped  Normal  School,  or  institution  for  the  special  training 
of  teachers,  modified  to  suit  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  state,  and 
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and  the  present  condition  of  the  schools,  is  unquestionably  the  most  direct 
and  efficient  instrumentality  for  thoroughly  educating  and  training  young, 
men  and  young  women  for  the  work  of  teaching ;  and  if  in  its  practical 
operations,  the  staff  of  professors  could  be  so  numerous,  and  of  the  pecu- 
liar qualifications  required,  as  to  conduct  the  county  institutes,  examine, 
in  connection  with  a  county  school  officer,  all  candidates  for  teaching, 
and  with  your  board,  all  normal  classes  in  institutions  participating  in  the 
funds  which  you  administer — such  a  normal  school,  organized  in  con- 
nection with  other  parts  of  the  schod  system,  and  other  agencies  for  the 
professional  improTcment  of  teachers,  wotild  be  an  unmixed  blessing  to 
the  state,  and  improve  at  once,  and  largely,  both  tiie  quality  and  quantity 
of  instruction  given  in  the  public  schools.  But  in  the  present  state  of 
popular  feeling,  and  of  wide-spread  financial  embarassment,  such  a  nor- 
mal school  can  not  be  looked  for;  and  even  if  it  could  be  established  at 
once,  the  Teachers'  Institute,  under  your  general  direction,  and  the  edu- 
cational lecture,  in  connection  with  the  operations  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  can  do  more  to  create  a  demand  for,  and  apprecia- 
tion of  the  services  of  well  qualified  teachers,  and  at  the  same  time,  in 
connection  with  the  stato  university,  the  colleges,  academies  and  high 
schools,  contribute  more  largely  to  the  better  qualification  of  such  teach- 
ers as  tiie  districts  will  employ  for  the  present  to  teach  their  schools,  than 
even  such  an  institution,  unless  under  the  iavorable  conditions  above 
supposed.  The  men  employed  to  conduct  institutes  and  examine  normal 
classes,  must  be  men  of  normal  training  and  capable  of  giving  normal  in- 
struction ;  and  if  such  men  can  be  employed,  they  will  constitute,  if  not 
a  normal  school,  an  itinerating  normal  agency,  which  will,  every  year,  be 
felt  directly  in  every  county,  and  indirectly  through  the  teadiers,  on  a 
mjyority  of  the  public  schools  and  children  of  the  state. 

With  these  general  views  of  the  importance  of  the  Teachers*  Institute, 
in  the  form  it  has  now  assumed  in  this  country,  and  in  its  power  to  reach, 
interest  and  instruct  both  teachers  and  parents,  and  in  accordance  with 
numerous  applications,  I  decided  to  oiiganize,  as  your  agent,  a  series  of 
Institutes,  which  should  reach  in  one  season,  every  section  of  the  state. 
I  availed  myself  of  the  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers*  Association,  at 
liadison  in  July,  to  spread  before  its  members  an  outline  of  my  plan  of 
operations,  and  had  the  pleasure  to  receive  from  many  prominent  and  ao- 
tive  teachers,  as  well  as  from  the  Association  itself,  an  expression  of  their 
kind  feelings  toward  me  personally,  and  a  pledge  of  their  hearty  cooperation 
in  my  hibors  in  your  behalf*    I  was  thus  enabled  to  make  more  extensive 

*  **  Retalttd,  That  aa  an  anociation  and  Individaala  we  rejoice  in  the  progress  of  popular 
edacatioD  In  Wlseonsln,  and  welcome  the  promise  now  dawninf  upon  us  of  attalnlnf  a  sjs- 
taoMttle,  eomprthtnalve  acheme  of  public  Inatmetioa  la  Uie  MaU— •  schema  rMoff  In  Icfriii- 
mate^  jtradatton,  and  bound  In  oaa  symmetrical  whole,  firom  the  primary  school  to  tha 
UniTersify. 

ReMlvedt  That  we  hall  the  advent  of  Hon.  Henry  Barnard  amonf  us.  and  pledge  him  oar 
hearty  cooperation  in  Ms  labora  In  behalf  of  our  Common  flehools. 

Ruolvedt  That  we  recognise  in  the  *'  Ameriean  Jftamal  qf  Edueatim,"  condaetcd  by  Dr. 
Barnard,  a  work  honorable  to  our  country,  and  deaenrtng  of  our  support  "—Prceretfrnft  ^ 
fitete  TVacAfrs*  Anoeiation  in  16G9.  .     * 
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and  inraMdUte  arrangemeato  fat  the  serSw,  than  I  ooold  odierwiae  have 
done.  I  according!  J  iwued  a  cirealar,  prqMwiiig  to  appoint  as  mtny  In- 
atitutea  aa  I  coald  ammga  to  attend  and  pvovide  iaatructiim  fiw,  apoa  re- 
ceiving reaaonable  aasuranoea,  that  at  leaat  thin j  teachers  would  be  pre- 
■ent  for  five  days,  and  that  the  eitizeiia  of  the  place,  where  the  Institute 
was  held,  would  entertain,  free  of  charge,  all  teachers  who  should  attend. 

In  compliance  with  these  c<mditions,  an  Institute  was  held  as  folkvs: 
at Elkhom,  with  175 members;  Sheboygan,  with 65;  Waupun,  with  120; 
Appleton,  with  75;  Mineral  Pointy  with  67;  Bichlaad,  with  60;  Gales- 
▼ille,with40;  River  Falls,  with  70 ;  Sau  Okiie,  with  81 ;  Baraboo,irith 
125;  Milton,  with  225;  Kenosha  with  100;  Beloit,  with  150,  and  Madi- 
son, with  120 ;  or  14  sessions  with  l,4d8  members.  In  addition  to  these 
a  session  of  two  days  or  longer  was  held  at  La  Crosse,  with  35  memben; 
at  Oshkosh,  with  24;  at  Pabnyra,  with  20 ;  Milwaukee,  with  100,  and 
Waukesha,  with  100 ;  making  an  aggregate  of  over  1,700  members,  most 
of  whom  are  now  engaged  in  teaching,  reached  directly  by  the  instructions 
and  lectures  of  the  Teachers'  Institute  in  1869. 

In  the  regular  session  of  four  days  and  five  evenings,  there  were  usiafiy 
from  twenty-fire  to  thirty  class  ezerdses,  and  five  evening  lectiire&  Al- 
though no  attempt  was  made  to  pursue  the  same  programme  at  each  In- 
stitute, it  was  my  general  direction  to  those  wba.  assisted  in  conducting 
them,  to  give  some  attention,  during  each  day,  to  the  elementary  sounds^ 
to  the  spelling,  reading  and  writing  correctly,  the  English  language,  to 
arithmetic  (mental  as  well  as  written)  and  geography— with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  most  succcsslul  modes  of  teaching  these  branches,  and  of 
ckssifying  and  managing  a  school.  No  attempt  was  made  to  treat  sny 
one  subject  comprehensively,  and  thoroughly,  but  to  suggest  hints,  illus- 
trate methods,  solve  difficulties,  and  correct  erroneous  notions.  In  some 
of  the  sessions,  prominence  was  given  to  elocutionary  training,  and  in  all 
the  efficacy  of  vocal  music  as  a  recreating  and  devotional  agency  was  ex- 
emplified. In  a  few,  the  facility  with  which  drawing  might  be  taught  as 
introductory  to  penmanship,  and  its  importance  in  the  culture  of  the 
hand  and  eye,  as  well  as  of  the  taste,  and  its  many  uses  in  all  the  indus- 
trial pursuits  of  society,  were  pmnted  out  In  i^  the  importanee  and 
method  of  moral  training  were  presented  and  the  order,  classification, 
and  discipline  of  schools  discussed. 

The  evenings  we^  devoted,  exclusively,  to  lectures  and  discuasoiis,  in 
every  instance,  on  topics  of  an  educational  character,  and  the  attendance 
of  parents,  night  after  night,  filling  the  largest  hall  or  churoh  in  the  place, 
and  invariably,  the  most  crowded  on  the  last  evening,  was  a  gratifying 
evidence  of  the  Interest  which  the  meetings  awakened. 

In  all  of  the  places  where  the  Institutes  were  held,  the  members  from 
abroad  were  hospitably  entertained  by  the  citizens,  and  thus,  in  more 
than  one  thousand  families,  the  subject  of  schods  and  education,  of  the 
teaching  and  discipline  of  children,  formed  the  topics  of  more  thoroi^ 
and  intelligent  discussion  and  conversation  at  the  table  and  the  fireside, 
than  could  have^been  secured  in  any  other  way.    We  cannot  i 
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too  highly  the  influence  of  hoepitalify  thus  cheerftilly  extended,  in  dis- 
seminaUng  educational  light  and  wannth,  and  in  bringing  the  home  and 
the  school,  the  teacher  and  the  parent,  into  pleasant  and  profitable  rela> 
tions. 

A  summary  of  the  proceedings  of  ea^  Institute  was  genendly  report- 
ed by  the  local  pi4>er8,  and  in  this  way,  also,  the  substance  of  the  class 
exercises,  and  the  topics  and  leading  thoughts  of  the  eyening  lectures, 
were  more  widely  disseminated  through  the  sereral  counties  than  could 
have  beoi  done  by  any  more  formal  publication. 

As  a  memorial  of  these  pleasant  pttherings,  arrangements  were  made 
at  each  Institute  fbr  publishing  an  outline  of  the  proceedings,  with  a  list 
of  all  the  members  so  &r  as  they  filled  up  the  blanks  which  were  distri- 
bnted  for  the  purpose  of  getiing  the  names,  residence,  prerious  oppor^ 
tunities  of  professional  instruction,  experience  in  teaching,  and  other 
statistics,  in  a  pamphlet,  to  which  I  promised  to  append  one  or  more 

'  papers  of  permanent  interest  and  value  to  the  teachers  of  Wisconsin.    A 

copy  of  this  document,  I  will  present  to  each  member  of  the  Board. 

'  Whatever  of  interest,  in  the  great  subject  of  human  culture,  this 

series  of  Institutes  has  awakened,  is  mainly  due,  beyond  the  prompt 

>  and  thorough  action  of  the  local  committees  and  teachers,  to  my  personal 

>  fiiends,  who  were  kind  enough  to  labor  in  the  dass  exercises  day  after 
(  day,  and  to  take  part  in  the  erening  lectures  and  discussions,  at  gr^ 
t  inconTenienoe  to  themselves,  and  without  an  adequate  compensation. 
(                        To  Messrs.  John  Ogden,  of  Ohio;  F.  A.  Allen  and  Chas.  H.  Allen,  of 

I  Pennsylvania ;  G.  K  Hovey,  of  Illinois;  Francis  T.  Russell  and  William 

f  S.  Baker,  of  Connecticut;  and  A.  J.  Craig  and  Prof  J.  D.  Butler,  of 

\  Madison,  I  would  in  particular  make  this  public  acknowledgement    To 

r  many  teachers  of  public  schools,  principals  and  professors  of  academies 

and  colleges,  I  am  indebted  for  valuable  aid.  They  all  must  find  their 
reward  in  the  satisfection  of  having  made  known  many  excellent  meth- 
ods of  school  teaching,  management  and  discipline,  and  of  having  quick- 
ened many  minds,  warmed  many  hearts,  and  strengthened  the  good 
resolutions  of  many  parents,  teachers  and  scholars  in  this  woric 

Before  leaving  this  subject  I  will  add,  that  in  another  year's  operations 
as  your  agent,  I  hope  to  hold  an  Institute  in  every  county  in  which 
there  are  thirty  or  forty  teachers  willing  to  come  together  for  one,  two, 
three  or  four  weeks,  and  in*  connection  with  these  meetings,  and  the 
plans  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  to  secure  an  educa- 
tional address  in  at  least  two  hundred  localities.  In  Systenwtising  the 
details  of  the  Institute,  fhwn  year  to  year,  I  shall  aim  to  give  variety 
and  special  interest  to  the  different  sessions,  by  giving  prominence  to 
particular  branches,  and  to  the  wants  of  each  grade  of  school  I  pro- 
pose, (1.)  to  meet  the  wishes  of  those  teachers  who  are  willing  to  spend 
twO|  three  or  four  weeks  at  an  Institute,  as  well  as  to  assist  in  the  dis- 
cussions and  lectures  ai  Associations  which  meet  for  only  one  or  two 
days;  and,  (2.)  to  give  special  character  to  the  exercises  of  a  certain 
number  of  Institutes,  by  adapting  one  at  least  to  the  wants  of  eadi 
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cIm8  of  InstitatioDS,  tix:  1.  The  ungraded  District  SchoolsL  fi.  Pri- 
nuuy  SchooU,  and  home  instructkm  of  little  diildren.  8.  Intermediate 
fend  Grammar  SchooU,  and  the  largest  District  SdiodR.  4.  High  Schools 
and  Academies.  6.  Normal  Schools  and  Classes.  6.  Collies  and  all 
higher  institutions  which  have  suhstantially  a  ooomion  cvnricQliinL 

While  I  deem  it  of  the  greatest  importance  to  make  the  Institnte  the 
common  gathering  place  of  teachere  of  every  name,  for  the  oonsideratiQii 
of  those  elementaiy  principles  and  methods  which  oonstitote  the  hasis  of 
all  professional  success,  and  for  the  discossion  of  topics  which  coucern 
their  common  advancement,  as  well  as  the  awakening  of  parental  and 
public  interest  in  schools  and  education,  I  deem  it  of  no  less  importance 
to  hold  out  inducements  for  the  most  accomplished  teachers,  in  their 
respective  fields  of  labor,  to  bring  into  the  eonimon  stock  the  result  of 
their  special  and  individual  experience  and  help  to  carry  forward  and 
upward  on  some  common  plan,  every  institution  of  every  grade  of  in- 
struction. 
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I  shall  reserve  for  another  communication  an  accoxmt  of  the  visits  whidi 
I  have  been  able  to  make,  and  of  the  personal  interviews  I  have  had  with 
the  principals  and  normal  professors  of  the  institutions  which  apply  for 
participation  in  the  normal  fund,  as  well  as  the  tabular  statement  of  the 
examinations  by  written  questions  and  answers,  carried  out  under  my 
instructions,  of  eighteen  of  those  normal  classes. 
Respectfully, 

HbKBT  BASSrARD, 

Agent  of  the  Board  of  Kormal  EegentM, 
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Plaxb  or  SoHOOL-HOusB  IK  Sdcooi,  TJppib  Oajtada. 
The  boOding,  designed  hy  Measer  and  Jones,  ardiitects,  Toronto,  is  boilt  of 
brick,  at  a  cost  of  £1,700,  on  a  lot  two  acres  in  extent,  and  will  aooommodate 
600  pupils— one-balf  giris  and  the  other  boys— each  sex  having  separate  yarda^ 
entrances^  and  scdiool-roomsL 

r- 


Tlg.  1.— GxoinrB  Plan. 


A  GIrb*  BehooL 
B  CMtory-room. 
C7  Cloftk-iootn. 
D  Entnuee  Hall. 


B      Book  or  LiWuT-room.  ■ 
F  6  ClaM-rooma. 
H      StidrettM  to  Bum*  ScbooL 
L  M  Covered  Play-dbwl. 
P  Phtform. 


Each  floor,  as  is  shown  in  fig.  2,  has  a  large  school-room,  to  soot  150  pafHlfli, 
with  two  daas-rooms,  (F.  O.,)  for  48  pupils  each,  and  a  gaUery-room  for  112  of 
the  youngest  pupils.    All  the  rooms  are  ventikted  by  flues  carried  up  to  the  roo£ 

The  same  exterior  place  will  adn>it  of  an  internal  arrangement  like  that  refH 
resented  in  Fig.  3 — ^wliich  will  accommodate  the  same  number  of  pu^Hls,  altbofogli. 
tlie  greatest  number  of  pupils  in  any  one  room  is  96. 


Fif.  9.— 6B01T1IV  Plah. 

A  Girli*  School F  B071*  School. 

B  Gallery,  or  Infants*  School.   G  Gallery-room. 
C  Cloak-room.  H  ClaM-room. 

D  Staircase.  I   Cloak-room. 

E  Book  or  Library- room.  K  Stairoa«e. 

M  L  Covered  Play-ground. 

We  procured  these  cuts  of  the  Simcoe  School-house  fixmi  Mr.  L  Oeoige  Hod- 
gins,  deputy  superintendent  of  education  of  Upper  Canada,  who  has  pobUahed 
a  treatise  on  "The  Scfioot-hauae^*'  with  a  lorge  number  of  plans. 


INDEX  TO  VOLUME  VIII. 
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AiscsDAKiAm,  SB4. 

AduH  nutiMl  •duMlioii,  Rdbrook**  plus  ^31^ 

Claxton*!  labon  for,  tsa. 
JSMshylw.  oootad,  14.  43. 

Afrieullunl  and  litoiary  imtniction  ewnblatd,  S68L 
Afrieoltoral  and  eonmon  •ehoob.  MB,  SIX 
Airieaittti*,  Kboolt  oS^  Dtrby,  Oona.,  «9^9ttL 

B«Taria,  511. 

Pmno«,MS. 

Inland,  907. 

Wirtembttif .  564. 
Affononie  laMituli,  V«naill«i,  518. 
AkTOjd,  E.,  on  impfOTinf  Aidoiy  popoklUb,  SOS. 
Alfort,  vvtarioary  icbool  al,  551. 
Alftbim,  and  gnoowtry,  lOOi 

and  aritbnMlic,  179. 
AoMrtcan  luiiUile  of  iMtraetioo,  orighi  of.  8S3L  408^ 

mulutiona  on  dtath  of  J.  Holbiook,  908. 
Amarieaa,  (Borton,)  Jonraal  of  Bdocatioo,  8Mli 
Ammoo,  ▼!«,  Qootad,  94, 53, 66L 
AnalytM,  065^  669. 

Ann  Arbor,  plam  of  tebool-howt  at,  91. 
Annabwf,  miliUry  orphan  booM  at,  115. 
Anlooinns  Pint,  qnottd,  13L 
AphoHMM,  oduoatioiial,  7. 
ApfMintin,  for  natomi  ■ettoci,  19& 

aritboMlical,  183. 

Holbrook*!,  941,  944. 
Appmitiot  tohooh,  SM. 
Arehitaetora,  iantittctjoa  in,  085. 673. 
Ardiitectttrt,  mial,  oouria  ot,  554. 
Aretinnt,  quoled,  lOl 
AriMotla,  quoted,  40, 41,  43»  74,  73^  76^  7BL 

Ltcooib  all  940l 
AfitKnMCie,  HaaiMr  oa  tMchii«,  170. 

Ptufbaob*!,  170. 

multiplication  Ubla  in,  171. 

PMuUsi*!  matbod,  179, 173, 179t 

and  alfabia,  ITS.  ^ 

•jMaoM  of  notatioo,  171 

mantel  and  written,  177. 

Mimnkted  itady  of,  170. 

QM  of  oountort  in,  189. 

pwetmai  in,  183. 

apparatus  for,  1(0. 

Qorman  matbod*  i%  a8S»  430^  451,  4Sa»  490L 

Dnteb  matbodt  in.  3SB. 
AraauM,  faomalry  by,  156. 
Andt,90f,348. 
Araold.  Dr.  Tbomaa,  90Ol 
Art,  and  toimioa,  bow  oomaoted,  134. 

da8n«d,  916. 

gifb  for,  tbould  ba  damloaad,  9V7. 

popular  aameiatioM  for.  941. 
Arts,  coosarvaloTf  of,  in  Fianoa,  545. 

sebooliof,570.»& 
Astronomy,  fiowtb  of,  195. 
Atbanmims,  Bolf  iam,  587. 
Attendanoa,  kw  as  to,  Gatmany,  358. 

Prussia,  449. 
Aufostina,  quotod,  51. 
Auralios  Antoninos,  quoted,  44. 


A.D. 
444,  5W; 


Baptismal  teganatatipa, 


Ropoit  on  BdnoatMM  in  Eainpa,  43Sb  437, 


47, 137, 147,  18S»  916, 995. 
1, 918. 


D.B.,3iOL 

Basadow,  qootad,  ?& 
Baoar,  C  qnoted,  3S»  57.  S8L 
Bafuia,  Tnmiy  iBt607. 
iiatnMtMQ  m. 


pnblia  iMlnMtMO  in,  481. 
•aeondary  sebools,  481. 
bifbBsbooliibtfiiK481. 
"       "       ••   bom,  484. 
elami«alsebook,4M. 


taebnioal  sebooK  5ia 

laseoo  and  orpban  seboob,  519L 

daaC  dumb  and  blia4. 381. 

Baday,  quoted,65. 

Ba||iam,  publio  litinBHi  ia.  581. 

state  and  T^ateiT  system  ife,  883. 
nrinsary  sabbols,5BBk 
*       587. 


spacial  and  indmtrial  sobooli,  TOO 

aoraal,  581. 
Ball,  in  scbool  diseiplioa,  617. 
Daoalaaters,  adnoatiooal.  388. 

^8W  Edocatiooal  Banalbettooa. 
Baifln,  Obio.  Lyoaam  viUaft  al,  995. 
Bariin,  Tuminf  at,  18& 

seboob  of,  440. 
Bbafavad-Oite.  quoted,  10. 
Bibla,  qootad,  8, 65,68,  997. 

study  of  bistaiysUiU  bipn  witb,  161 

Bifslow,  D.  Hn  on  G.  B.  Uovay,  ML 
Bioffteun,  Calsb,  88. 
Bioirapby,  of  C.  B.  H«Tty,  61 

J.  Holbiooir,  89BL 

N.6uiiroid,9a8. 

T.  Clazton,  953^ 

Dr.J.Oriseom,3H. 

T.  Sharwin,  461. 

W.  H.Wolls.5a8. 

Boobma,  J^viat/td,  3Sw 

Bonaparta,  Mm  quoted,  48. 

Book  for  MoUwm,  Pastelomd's,  aitiMli,  919: 

Books  of  rsmtanoa^  3I& 

Bqatmi  )laebaMa*t  liyaaMB,  934. 

Lowall  laeturss,  941. 

Sooioty  for  DiAmm  of  Unfbl  Knowladfa.  949. 

Cfaurtoa*to  labois  for  seianti6o  adncataoa  in,  9S6. 

Maebanies'  Institntion,  955. 

Bnflisb  Uifh  Scbool,  465. 

Bduoational  banafaetioM  te,  V9. 
Botany,  growtb  of  dapaitmant,  191 

appamtos  for,  196. 

bow  to  bagin,  139; 

lostfoeUon  in,  146. 

Bolbrook^s  instraaUoM  is,  940. 
Bouma,  V.,  471. 

:,  quoted,  17. 
C.  O.  Hovm^  05w 
Brsslau,  Turaiof  at,  908. 
BritisbMttsattm,3]4. 
Bnino,  Gioidano,  quoted,  16. 


Burghar 
in  Bariin,  448. 


2ioidano,  quoted, 
,  C  auoiad,  70. 
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BorghCT  Kbool,  is  lUK  434 
PotMUm,  457. 
HoUuMl^We. 


Cambridg*.  emii 
Cainpe,35«. 


of  •ooeaHrul  itodento  •«,  SIX 

CandTik  eooDt  da.  Ml.  ^ 

Catholic  ehureb  and  tehoola,  340. 
CbamiMn,  B..  oa  Kbooh  of  HoUaod,  007. 
Ckarily,  tbould  be  w«U  oonaidflMd,  527. 

**     not  be  too  mocb  limited,  388. 
Chetniitry,  MS,  670.071. 

Chieafo,  plana  of  Nowbcny  Poblio  Behool-honat,  515. 
Children,  a  bieMlnff,  OB. 

trmioinf  of,  80,  75. 

■tiroulatinf  to  itodT,  170. 

•enwa  of,  eulture  or,  908. 

See  Home  Education :  Paranta. 
Christianity.    Set  Sdifioo ;  Reliffiooa  adaeatioo,  and 

popular  Kbools.  348. 
Chf  irt*i  Hoepitel  School,  Loodoo,  S70 
Chrytipput,  quoted,  75. 
Cicero,  quoted,  13,  14,  43,  70. 
Cincinnati,  N.  Guilford  and  •ehooli  of,  SOL 
City  life  impair*  Mnws,  ite.,  143. 
Clam,  tearhen,  505. 
Clawet,  diviiion  into,  085. 
ClaMical  instruction,  404. 
ClaHifieatiun  in  Prumian  aehoob,  388,  407. 
Ciaumen,  A.  M.,  on  plans  of  iDstruetioo,  (DB. 
Ctaxton,  T.,  memoir  at,  SS3. 
Code.  School,  093. 

Cue.  Rev.  T.^nd  afrieuUural  school,  990, 948. 
Colet,  dean,  900. 

Coilis  J. !).,  on  English  endowed  sohools,  957. 
Oilman,  on  European  afrieulUin,  550.  555,  573. 
Comenius,  351. 

quoted.  45,  :0,  78. 
Commercial  schools,  580,  071,  673. 
Common  things,  inatruetioo  in,  380,  803. 
Composition,  376,  387. 
Compulsory  school  atteadanee,  358. 
Coneours,  588. 
Confectionery,  185. 
Conference  of  teachers,  Beigion,  508 
Confucius,  onoied,  10.  11. 
Conical  blocks  in  arithmetic,  613. 
Conscience,  10,  11. 

Conservatory  of  arts  and  trades,  Paris,  940. 
Consolations  in  teaching,  407. 
Contents,  No.  XX.,  3. 

"       No.  XXI.,  391. 
Contributions  to  correction  of  ideason  edoe.,  quoted,  17. 
Convent  schools,  of  middle  aces,  900,  404. 
Conversation  eiereises,  379,  &3,  435. 
Cornelia,  (mother  of  Graochi,)  65. 
Counters  in  arithmetic,  183. 
Course  of  study,  034. 

Eton,  in  1560, 965. 

Norway  schools,  906. 

German,  children  from  5  to  8,  378,  388. 
**  •*  8  to  10, 374. 

"  ••  10  to  19, 377. 

*•  •*  19  to  14, 379. 

**       borgher  schools,  440,  455,  457,  458. 
**        gymnasia,  500. 
Cousin,  v.,  quoted,  508. 
Cowper.  W.,  memoir,  460. 

Tirocinium.  479. 

Discipline,  480. 

on  public  school-liA,  476. 
Cmtca,  quoted.  3D. 
Crime,  juvenile,  337. 
Cnring  of  children,  70, 80. 
Crystals,  study  of.  140. 

and  geometry,  155, 166, 168. 

Kaumer's  book  on,  167,  168. 
Curtman,  on  discipline,  617. 
Cutler,  B.,  991. 
Cuvier.  quoted,  148, 140. 

on  schools  of  Holland,  507. 607 
Cypher,  derivation  of  word,  17L 


DbIUis,  quoted,  36u 

De^thrSgnifieaiM»uiinSM«i;i!9;i3^1S^I(fi.S;  . 

34,  35,  36,  37. 
Deeimal  ayetaiB,  177. 
Degraea.  JeS. 

Delinqueoeiea,  reeotd  oC  456u 
Dsibv,  Conn.,  asaoiMiI  khor  adaool  at,  S 
Devetopmeut,  edocatiooal,  45.  S.  53L 
Dieaterwef .  quoted,  58, 171,  lOL 

article  by.  616. 

phui  of  lostmetton,  638. 

articles  from  WtgweUer  br,  06;  O! 
Diet,  185. 
Digby.R.^340. 
Dtagenes  Laeftioa,408. 
DipfcMiia,  of  apiculture,  567. 

of  engioeenag,  580. 
Discipline  io  sefaoob,  457. 9AK  690. 

belongs  to  didactic*,  457,  616l 

true  spirit  of,  617. 

mode*  of  450,  617. 

military,  667. 
Doederlein,  aooted,  SO. 

on  school  discipline,  6BL 
Donations  to  edocataonal  ohjecti  i 


,U8,O0L 


Drawing.  381,  388,  430,  44a 

and  geography,  198. 
Doamanway,  577. 
Doty,  Kant  on,  98. 


inthority  aa  to  i 
Education,  adult,  930, 9S5w 
aphorism*  on,  7. 
commercial,  071, 673. 
eepacity  for,  ^  73. 
deOned,  090. 
grades  of,  three,  S5l 
Gmy's  poem  on,  i 
harmony  in.  38. 
home,  38,  53,  6& 
S^ Mother;  Parcot*. 
ill  soceess  in.  61. 


impoftanoe  of.  38;  48, 57. 
infloenee  of.  T' 


SO. 

irreligious,  990.  881. 

in  justice.  40. 

literature  of,  pragn**  of  AmancBB,  319L 

moral,  51. 

mother  in,  44. 

motiyes  in,  wraog,  933. 

to  patriotism,  83. 

Pelagianism  in,  910. 

phvsical,  75,  185. 

pofytechnie,  06. 

precocious,  54. 

principles,  of,  45,  46.  58.  53.  50, 4& 

private  and  public,  43. 

program  in,  should  be  what^  SO. 

progress  of  development  of,  S16u 

public  departmenU  of  in  United  Statos,  3191 

religions,  68,  78, 73, 916,  919.     Sem  Reli««o«  Edw. 

•cope  and  aim  of,  41, 43, 40;  51. 53, 57, 56,  a,  6I,« 
817. 

of  •enses.  5108. 

value  and  substance  of  good,  38l 
Educational  benefactidns,  of  Boaton.  SB8. 

Colet,  dean,  980. 

Edward  VI.,  970. 

Elisabeth,  Queen,  S7S. 

Goodman,  dean,  875. 

Henry  VI.,  96X 

Lyon,  J.,  881. 

Moore.  Sir  Jm  873. 

SberiflT,  L.,  978. 

Wilder,  Bev.  J..  965. 

William  of  Wykeham.881. 
Educational  MiMsellany.  3J0. 
Edward  VI..  and  Christ"*  Hoenit«L  STO. 
"    •    i.  Ernst,  107, 108. 
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BMdunuMtk  •doMtioii  to»  ISQi 

Bsf laad,  mUw  or  Mdowwl  tekooli  «^  tS7. 

•rifia  «rtlNM tekooKttd. 

BMtto  oTUm  miMR,  WdL 


Snlif  ktmoMat,  winu  40,  |B^  90l 

EfMctrtUfi.  nwMd^  IL  4a. 

BlaMjr  oa  ftwi<>BatttUl  inpobnof : 


•liMli«,iii]UO.«S. 
•xpMWM,  ia  1314, 9BS. 

Miptb  of*  att. 

GrAV*a  o4*  to*  9BSk 

Bnclid,  ••  fMowtriml  lut-book,  lU. 

BKaniiMtHM,  ia  Itovariaa  0M 

of  Hanlww,  ia  Bavatiat  Sv7. 

-  Miiua,  »4. 

*•  UoSaad^QOa. 

Bnaipla.44«6B.K 


F\Mtarf  ekiUrtn,  PiwMaa,  4ia 

**        popalaiMM,  Aknyd  aa  isiNarfaig,  SOB 
Fknily  Lvvaaa,  93. 
FMbiaaf.  V7. 
Fb<aaka4a«atioa,«]9L 

**        aonaal  KkoaK  3M. 

**       taaclwn,  Bav«nan«  401 
FfdMa.  qaotod,  m  m.  ttO. 
Fbix,  F.,  OMiat  da  Ckadalla,  1«1. 
Fomlry.  wlmol  oT  5fti  Ml. 
Fontw.  aaolad.  149. 
Tbwia.  W.  B.,  »4. 
Fkaaea,  agficalluial  adooatiaa  ia»  MS^ 

riaaaka.  A.  H^  asa. 

Fiaaklia,  Or^  kM  weialj  fbr  orataal  lawrav.,  au. 

Fvaa  •elMo),  aaUenptiaa  ta»  ia  Bartaa,  911. 

**       *•      ia  Riabttfy,  Stt. 
Fiaibatf ,  W«faar*i  aolMal  of  aiiaaiakfr  al,  ISl 
naaeh  kafuaca  ia  Ganaaa  •rkoa)i~iU,48Sk  430^  j 
Fmwk  wkoob  ia  Uallaad,  aOB,615 
Fria^  qaotad,  a&. 
Friawa,  P.,  193. 197. 
Froabd.qaalMl,S7. 

Galta,  qaoM,  71 
Ganra«  quatol  U. 
G«ata,qttol«d,Bi. 
GaoilMy.  C70. 
Gaograiahy,  TWyar  aa,  81. 

■Mamniiaf  ia,  61. 

wopaoritaar.a],  llfl 

■MlMbiR.«,lia,119L 

kiMory  with.  HI 

Batktmatieal,  Imw  bMoa,  87. 

BauaMoa^Ta 
sioa.  III. 
attaa.111. 
diakma  oa,  bv  Bai 
UaT«itaf  and,  US. 
and  walU  111 
VMoTittia*  ia.  111 
«Mornai»in,  UC 
Wwk»oa,lkall»or.  117. 
Baaam*t  »xtbook% aa.  lH 
diawinf  wilk,  laS. 


111. 


Ouleh  aMlhadi 
Otakfy,  BaaaMc  oa,  MS. 
W«rn»r*«  awllMd  ia,  laS. 


li  in,  380^  431^431,481 
ia.811 


GMOMtiy,  447,  431,  4S3. 
BaaoMT  oa,  131 
aad  eryMaikffaiplv.  131  HI 


,  Eaelid  oa  lut-boate  ia.  138. 


OaooBOUr 

boaiaaiM  oftoaeliiag.  Ml 
FMalotti**  MMllMd.  181 
Bekaiid>i  TlMry  q^  Ana*,  Ml  188. 
aad  aMia,  188. 

Hy^^ie  wkaalaf  Fkaaea,  801  881 
Ganaaay,  kbloiy  af  paaalar  aduealiaa  ia,  3M. 
wafraM  af  aamal  aaMoK  3S7. 
eafdiiial  Ikataiai  oTaolMal  ay«lMa,  388. 
aoana  of  ilody  ia  praaary  ■ekoali,  371. 

%?lCm]38l. 

Dr.  B.  Byaiwa,  387. 

Dr.  J.  Kay.  381 
GirK  kigli  wkaol  fef,  Bavaria,  481. 
Gim.qiiolad,71 

GlaMMTia,  airiettltaialwlMal  at,  571. 
GaMK^Mlo^  81138,  181 811 841 
GoadaaM,  how  caltiTttMl,  41 
GovaraoMat,  aad  oduealiaa,  paaai  hy  Giay  aa,aB7. 

^rae^i,  nalSirdnSl 


Gialk,qaotad,31 
Giatar,  qaotad,  34,  S8l 
Giaaaar  ■akaaK  fiaftiiK  837. 


GiMomaaa,  oa  aoowtioi, 
Giay,  Tn  dMlet»  aflUb,  883. 

Odali»fiiaaOallita.a01 

ftafvMat  of  paaai  oa  • ' 
Gfaoh  kaffaaflo  ia  Ban 
GiaMriw  ainka-haid,  Btt. 
GffaQiaf,  qaulal  41 
Grigaaa,  afrioaltaral  tehaal  al,  881 
Graean,  J^  MMMir  aC  381 

poitiait.su. 

ai  paMilar  loalwar,  381 

Phikathrapio  BaBJity,  331 

aa  profaatiaa  af  jamparwa,  331 

iavaaila  uiiaw,  337. 

Naw  York  Haaw  af  Batea,  S37. 

naaitarial  ilifk  Sohoal.  Wl 

aa  aBloaey  of  rifkt  adaaatioa,  341 

laeipa  fbr  MaaU  Mhaal,  341 
Goaf ika.  lifb  of  Fiaaaha,  338. 
GuiUbrd.  Nathaa,  atiioir.  888^ 

aariy  lilb,  883. 

aad  Ohio  trhoal  mlMa,  881 

aad  Ciaeiaaati  ■ohaaK  88L 

ktarllfbaCaai 
Gall  Mothi,  181. 

oa  tiaiaiac  tha  nano,  881 
Gyaiaaaiaia,  aataial  laiaaw  la.  Ml  131 


Mopar  icoipa  of,  187. 
BaTariaa,  484,  487. 
lyiaaartioi,  181 
Latharaa,]81 


FioMa  oa,  na. 
Jaha'BMthod.181 


gxi-fira."*-"^** 


bonhit  MhoaL  KB. 
Raltoak,  qoot^dTsSI. 
Rattw,qootodrn,148. 


RaMihoa,  Sir  W..  qaolod,  411 
Haad,  Dr..  oa  MtUi«t  af  aiwia,  831 
HaaKpaiabbftaM,! 
RaMiaan,  adoaatiaa  ihaoM  fiaa^  IB 
Haidiaan,  odacatiaa  1%  181 


*  ^^  ^^^HW^UOB  ^T%  ^fc»#a 


aatVinMaff, 
plaaafiMtn 

Hatfow  ■ehMl.  881. 
Hoaltloaiaaf.Ml 
liittl.qoalM,31 
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BaoMtorhnii,  tmcHai,  17. 
Henry  VL.  and  Etoa.  963. 
HmiIwImI,  E.,  on  teMhiiw  liBf  iiw,  833L 
Herder,  quoted,  17,  It,  ^  M, 

e«  musie,  037. 
Hennanas,  on  dioeipline,  VKL 
Heydeomieh,  qootal  91,  30,  dO. 
Hiekaoo.  W.  E^  on  Dnteh  ud  G«r.  lehooli,  948  907. 
Bifiier  buigbar  mImmI,  497, 489. 
Hippal,  qooled,  79. 
Bfitery,  wiib  gmigfmpiij*  85» 
?  on,  101. 


BWtbode  in,  lA 

end  reVif  iom  tenchinf ,  104. 

to  begin  with  itody  of  Bible.  10& 

Mxes  to  itudy  differently,  105. 

■Bodem,  where  bepin,  lOO. 

memorisinc  in.  107. 

dlffiottltT  of  mlw  for,  107. 

kindtof  teact-booki  for,  108. 

how  aeleeted  for  cbiMten,  lOOl 

object  of  ttudyinc.  100. 

end  biography,  100. 

and  revelation.  110. 

and  natural  teieoee,  190. 

in  Pnmian  ■oboob,  450,  451. 

in  Bavarian  •eho<^  S09. 
Hitehcock,  IL,  report  on  agricaltunl  lehoob,  57L 
HitopedoM,  quoted,  10. 
Hoheoheim,  egrieoltural  inrtitnte  at,  504. 
Holbrook.  Jostah,  portrait,  L 

OMmoir  990. 

af  rieultural  tebool  at  Derby,  9»l  94& 

Mr.  Coe*i  letter  on.  8W. 

mutual  adult  education,  930. 

lyeeum  at  MiRbury,  939. 

labon  for  American  Ivcenm,  939, 941. 

Amerioan  Institute  or  Inatniction,  933. 

BoientiOc  TracU  by,  933. 

Family  Lyceum  by,  933. 

and  8.  R.  Hall,  9M. 

lyoeum  villagei,  935. 

■chool  oxehangei,  935,  940. 

plan  of  inatroctioo  for  New  Yoik  lehooh,  930w 

labor  at  Washington,  936, 949. 

death.  938,  946. 

Prof.  Russell's  Recollections  of,  930. 

educaUonal  alms  of,  940. 

Lowell  lectures,  941. 

Ubors  in  PenosyWanla,  949. 

Ersooal  traiu,  943. 
>v.  B.  6.  Northrop  oo,  944. 
8.8.Raiidalloo,94& 
Holland,  cooftitutioo  of,  600. 
primary  schools  in,  505. 
hisioriea!  sketch  of  edueatlon  in,  505. 
outHne  of  system,  506. 
ngulations  on  examining  teaehan,  601. 
school  inspectors,  603. 
on  primary  schools,  005. 
religions  instruction,  600. 
statistics  of  primnry  instruction,  1846,0061 
{vimary  school  at  the  Hague,  600. 
Romberg,  Mod.  Tinette,  on  female  edueatlon,  610. 

definition  of  education,  090. 
Home,  education  at,  38,  53. 
studies  at,  687. 
See  ParenU. 
Hornbook,  illustration  of  the,  3ia 
described  by  Cowper,  319.  474. 
Bheostone,  311. 
"  Prior,  311. 

HoTOy,  C.  E.,  memoir  of,  04. 

portrait.  04. 
Hufoland,  art  of  preserving  lifo,  IBS. 

Illinois  Normal  University,  00. 
Illinois,  Teacher,  00. 
ImroorUlity,  11, 13.  15, 17. 95. 36, 37. 
Impertinlitv  in  the  teacher,  691. 
Impulses  of  reason,  quoted,  53. 


Inductive  mecbod,  437.431, 490L 
511,588. 


Phi«ia.407,4S3. 

Institute  of  agricakafe  at 

Institute  for  feaehew,  675. 

Instruction,  deOned,  «L 

ofdifiariDgpopiKMaL 

in  natural  seienra,  19X 

botany,  146. 

geometry,  lOS. 

arithmetic,  ITOl 
Intuition.    8m  fltuiei. 

physical,  veriotaee  oC  911. 
Intuitional 


.1S3. 
geometiT,  155,  ISC,  UBL 


r,llL 


Iielaiid.  agrienltiTOl  eJswaHen  in,5i7.         _ 
professorship  of  agneoL  is  anam^eahpiiK. 
model  farm  at  OkaMvin,  568. 
listofkeetofes        "  5i3w 


Jaooba.qaol 
JahnTP.TL, 


inoled.  38,  54.  55. 


Jews,  history  of  aa  study,  105. 
Junto,  the,  951. 

Joreoile  erime,  origia  of,  337.  ^ 

••      erimiaals,iDstilatioaiftrkiU.ft,a 


Kant,  quoted,  98, 4& 
Kay,  Joseph,  qoolad,  2 
Kepler,  on  Euclid,  ISO. 
Kinpatrick,  leport  oo  i  ^ 
Kirsch,  R.,  on  instraetioo,  63L 
Klopstoek,634,636. 
Klompp,  oo  Tumiqgf  907. 
Knowledge^valoe  or,  10. 
unity  of,  30w 


Kohr,  quoted,  46. 
KOnen,  on  Turning,  997. 
Kranse,  quoted.  TX 
Krug,  quoted,  S3, 50. 

Labomlory  of  pfaeCieal  ebemii«7. 
Landed  proprietors,  Praasian,  4S. 

Language,! '^ 

technical 


6R. 


199 


in,  9 
.378. 

and  composition,  381. 

time  allowed  in  seminary,  Berin.  4K 
Larne,  agrienltnral  school  at,  S6B;  57B. 
LaspO,  de,  stimulus  in  school  ot,  18L 
Lateran,  council  of,  340.  ..  ,„  « 

Latin,  in  German  burgher  school,  437, 4f7,  fSl. » 
Latin  schools,  in  Holland,  60SL 
Lectures,  popular,  399. 
Leibnitz,  quoted,  57, 150. 
Lesson  plan,  693. 

rules  for  drawing,  693. 
Liberty  of  instruction,  Belgium,  584. 
Libraries,  Belgium,  501. 
Library,  first  at  PhihuielpMa,  938. 
Lienre^  normal  school  at,  503. 
Life,  significance  and  duties  of,  9. 
Locke,  quoted,  40. 
London,  first  Mechanics*  Institctioa  in,  8^ 

Bt.  PaoPs  school,  960. 

Christ's  Hospital  school,  910. 

Westminster  school,  975. 
Lorenz,  on  Euclid,  156, 160. 
Lorinser,  quoted,  187. 
Lowell  lectures,  origin  of,  941. 
Luoian,  quoted,  50. 
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LotlMr,  quoted,  IS,  H  Mk  n,  7R.  aSQb  OS. 

letter  to  Elector  of  Bezoay,  3S0. 
Lyeeom,  Holbrook**  labon  fofi  930^  83L 

eorlv  AmerieBO,  338. 

at  Millbury,  333. 

Windlmu  county,  Good.,  S33. 

meetinc  for,  Boetoo,  March,  1830^  S33. 

PennayTvania,  834. 

iiiiivenalJB4. 

villafw,  835. 

origioofterm,  949. 

Fieneb,  949. 

iint  in  London,  5B3. 

T.  Claxton  and,  853. 

Metboen,  Man.,  853. 
Lycominf  county,  Penn.,  Rolbrook  iii|  948. 
Lyooa,  ooancil  oi;  349. 

Man,  dignity  and  dcrtiny  of,  9, 479. 
tiaiti  of,  diatinctiTe,  14,  i5»  18, 19, 90, 99^  94,  30^  33, 

dotiei/lO.  11,19,90. 

oomtitotion,  85,  flO. 

education,  85. 

ultimate  rasloration  of,  994. 

dominion  orer  nature,  834. 

creative  power  of,  837. 

abuMi  or  powert  of,  897. 
Mann,  H.,  quoted.  361.  383. 
Manual  labor  lehool,  Derby,  Conn.,  990, 948. 
Manu&eturing  districts,  Prussian,  416. 

*'  populalion,  improvement  of,  305. 

heilthoni99. 
Map  drawing,  83. 84,  391. 
Maps,  in  relief,  80. 

in  teaching  Mographv,  IIQ. 
Marie  Louise  Winielmine  of  Neuwied,  quoted,  17. 
Marr,  on  singing,  038. 

Maasachuselto*  Charit.  Mech.  Association,  355. 
Masaachosetts  Teacher,  4G6. 
MathemaUcs.    Set  Algebra,  AriChmetie,  Geometry. 

and  natural  science,  135. 

in  German  gymnasia,  178. 
Maud,  D.,  early  teacher  in  Boston,  SB9. 
May,  Rev.  8.  J..  833. 
Mayenoe,  synod  of,  346. 
Meobanies  and  machines,  005,  000, 079. 
Mechanics*  Institution,  Eagliah,  950. 

first  in  London,  953. 
Meierotto,  101. 
Melanchthon,  quoted,  170. 
Memorising,  61. 

in  history,  107. 
Mendelssohn.  Moses,  quoted,  38, 4& 
Mental  activity  in  German  schools,  450. 
Mental  arithmetic,  385,  450. 
MO. 


Method,  importenea  of,  433,  Oil,  090. 
Methuen,  Mass.,  lyceum  at,  953. 
Middle  schools,  413. 
Military  ort,  070. 

"       discipline,  667. 
<*       schools,  500. 
Millbury,  Mass ,  and  J.  Holbrooh,  833L 
Mills,  B.  P.,  461,  404. 
Mind,  character  of,  9. 

and  body  contrasted,  900. 

development  of,  318. 
Mineralogy.    fiTee  Crystallography ;  Geology. 

growth  of,  195. 

what  specimens  needed  for,  190. 

enioyed  by  pupils,  138w 

Werner's  instruction  in,  137. 

use  of  collections  in,  153. 
Mixed  schools,  431. 
Model  farm  schools.  546. 
Monitorial  sohool,  New  York,  338. 

instruction,  420, 505,  019. 
MOnnich,  quoted,  907. 
Montaigne,  quoted.  43, 46. 
MootUcla,  ou  Euclid,  156,  157, 161. 


Moore,  Im,  100. 

Morrs,  quoted,  94. 

Moscherosch,  quoted,  70. 

MOser,  J.,  quoted,  914. 

Mother.    Bee  Home  education ;  Parents. 

duties  of.  67,  75. 
Mother  tongue,  in  German  lehools,  450, 498. 


MuIUplieatTon  teble,  171, 
Museum  of  practical 


^ science,  679. 

Music,  varying  sensibilities  to,  911, 634. 
vocal,  aitieie  on,  683. 
*"      in  Prussian  schools,  306L 
Muaonins,  oooled,  14. 
Mutual  adult  instruction,  931. 
Mythology,  and  leligton,  475. 

Nabbe,  quoted,  37. 

NIgeli,  on  music,  638. 

Natorp,  on  study  of  music,  630. 

Natural  history,  how  taught,  374,  451,  453. 

in  agricultural  schools,  565. 
Natural  sciences.    See  BoUny ;  Geography ;  Geology  { 
Mineralogy:  ZoOloffy. 

Baumer  on  teacniog,  193. 

extent  and  diiBculty  of  subject,  195. 

study  of  in  gymnasium,  195, 138, 130. 


199. 
190. 


study  or  m  gyu; 

and  languages, 

and  history,  19] 

how  far  to  studv,  130. 

how  to  begin,  131. 

regard  to  beauty  in  studying,  135. 

aiM  uM^ematics,  135. 

fixed  nomenchiture  in,  149. 

proper  spirit  for  studying,  147. 

mysteries  in,  147. 

bow  far  understood,  146, 149. 

religious  infiuences  of,  150,  ISSL 

laws  of,  what,  151. 

J.  Holbrook*s  views  on,  330,  937, 340, 944, 345 
Natul^  934,  308, 450. 
Newspepers,  in  geography,  88. 
Newton,  quoted,  148. 
New  York  city,  Holbrook  in,  935. 

plan  of  instruction  for,  930. 
Nicholls,  G.,  on  schools  of  Holland,  506. 
Niemeyer,  quoted,  59, 56, 61, 67, 70. 
Niasen,  H.,  article  by,  995. 
Nobility,  true,  IS. 
Nomenclature,  fixed,  14S. 
Normal  school,  Illinois,  90. 

first  in  Germany,  357. 

Prussian,  357. 

Austrian,  357. 

Belgian,  593. 

HoUaod,  610. 
Normal  sehools  and  training,  value  of,  361 
Norway,  public  initruction  in,  905. 

primary  schools,  905. 

stationary  and  itinerant  schoolB,  986. 

town  schools,  907. 

legal  course  of  study,  906. 

appropriationa,  980. 

inapection,  909. 

character  of  people.  300. 

burgher  and  reel  schools,  301. 

Latin  schools,  301. 

asylums  and  special  sehoolsr  303. 
Notation,  arithmetical,  systems  of,  177. 
**       musical,  64. 

Obedience,  Pythagoras  on,  49. 

how  secured  by  parents,  65. 
Observation,  how  cultivated,  383. 
Ohio,  lyceums  in,  335. 

N.  Guilford  and  schools  of,  900l 
Okeuj  on  Turning.  905. 
Oral  instruction,  379, 382. 
Orphans,  houses  for,  354, 434. 437,  581. 
Oxford,  (Eng.,)  eminent  graduates  of,  313 

Painter,  creative  power  of,  937. 
Parents,  duties  of;  65, 75. 
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Parenta,  dotte*  of  to  Mkoob,  in  PnMia»4l7. 
Tarii,  mnwam  and  IjoMna  at,  M0. 

eonterratoire,  849. 

polyteebnie  •ehool,  063 
PaMow,  on  Tttroffif ,  SOft. 
Patianeo,  618. 
Patriotiioi,  adoeatioa  to,  f& 
Pattorn  or  model  tehool,  351. 
Pauporitm,  prevontiod  cff  SM. 

eainea  of,  331. 
Pedayofiea,  developed  by  Noraid  BdMMli,  960L 
PdaffianiMn,  in  edneatioa,  8J9. 
Peontylvania,  hroeuim  in,  93L 
Peoria.  C.  E.  Hovey  at,  96. 

boyv^  school  at,  97. 

■ehool  rooTemeot  in,  97. 
Pereeptive  faculties,  eullori  of,  38S,  619. 
Perfectibility,  17. 
Perindieab,  educatloDal,  S6B. 
Pertiani,  moral  training  of,  40. 
Pertiut,  quoted,  14. 
PeeUknai,  M,  3S6. 40S. 

on  teaching  geofraphy.  111. 

error,  as  to  lK»tany,  lH. 

geometrical  teaching  ttt,  166. 

on  aritbmetio,  173. 

physical  training,  193. 

Intuitional  eiereiscs  of,  91S. 
Peurbach,  George,  arlthoielie  of,  170^ 
Philadelphia,  Dr.  Fmaklin*s  •*  Joalo'*  ftt,  ML 

first  library  at,  858. 
Philanthropfe  Society,  335. 
Philanthropinum,  191. 
Philemon,  quoted,  14. 
Philo,  quoted,  51. 

Phonic  method  of  teaching  iwdiog,  48& 
Physical  education,  460,  SOK. 

Raumer  on,  185. 

aphorisms  on,  75. 

earn  of  health,  185  " 

diet.  185. 

clothing,  185. 


elotbin^lB 
ileep,  186. 


secret  vices,  186. 
overwork,  187. 
bodily  enduranoe,  189. 
trivelin|  on  foot,  189 
gymnastics,  189. 
Luther  on,  190. 
Fiohte  on,  lOS. 
manufacturing  and,  183. 
fashion  and,  194. 
Jahn*s  method,  196. 

PhSl^JS'SB**''**' 
rnysics,  ooa,  ow. 

in  Bavaria,  504. 
PietisU,  357. 
Pilalre  de  Rosier.  849 
Plan  of  instruction,  683,698. 

as  to  classes,  025. 

studies  in  school.  448, 451,  456,  696. 
*«       at  home,  087. 

books,  639. 

meiliods,  630. 

details  of  manner,  631. 
Plans,  in  geography,  115. 
Plato,  quoted.  11,  43,  76,  77, 78;  47Sl 
Plautus,  quoted.  05. 
Play-grounds,  438. 
Plutarch,  q^uoted,  39, 43,  65, 76 
Poet  creative  power  of.  880 
Polytechnic  icbools,  661. 

in  Paris,  061. 

Vienna,  070. 
Poor  schools,  Holland,  609. 
PortraiU.  J.  Holbrook,  1. 

C.  E.  Hovey>l. 

J.  Griseom,  381. 

T.  8herwin,40]. 

W.  H.  Welb,  589. 
Position  of  teacher  in  school,  017. 
Potsdam,  higher  burgher  school  at,  487. 


Praise,  eflecle  or,'6l& 
Praooeity,  46,  M.  7f^ 
Primaiyseliooh,  T  ' 

Germaoy,  371. 

flolhad,  601.  60S. 

Norway,  90S. 
Prinsea's  saelliiy  hoaed.  6l3. 
Prtntji^  daevwry  of,  aad  a 
Private,  or  Ikmilw  sebools,  481^  4Mk 
Private,  in  Pmssw,  485l 
Private  teaching,  406^ 
Prises  in  Bavana,  506^ 
Ptaclns,  on  Badid,  I5R 
Prussia, taming systea  WjlOO^ 

public  Inftractioa  ia,  4HL 

organiatioa  of,  403.  497. 

eaidinal  prioeiplBB,  40& 

sUtistiea,  416^  417. 

pra|Tesa,411. 

Butjads  and  nsethoji  of  iHlractai 

grades  of  sebools,  413, 49L 

complete  eJementnry  aehool,  414. 

bowier  Kbool,  415. 

higher  town  school.  41S,  496l 

-      diBmotoMifasiaa,! 
mixed  schools,  490. 
duties  of  school niitt»».  41C 

"  ^^ill-g. 


SI,  4a 


end<ywed  schools,  487. 
Psentts,on  Euclid,  161. 
Public  schools,  Eogliali.  887, 479. 
Punctuality,  617. 
Punishment  of  miaoia,  ri^t  of,  6UL 

not  often  neeessanr,  619L 

when  deserved,  OSL 
PopiK  vaiyiog  chafaotaBS  of,  143L 

how  show  readiaesa  to  answer,  617. 

position  in  reciutton.  618.  , 

success  as  well  as  fiuiora,  to  be  nespiaii  W 

should  study  in  the  aehool,  618. 

how  leave  school,  61& 
Pythagoras,  quoted,  11, 19,  38,41 
Pythagoraan  pioblea,  104. 

Qualifications  of  teaeheta.  350, 591, 901. 
Queen*s  college.  Inland.  567. 
Quiet  in  school  hours,  617. 
Qttiotilian,  quoted,  39,  43;  74, 75 

Ramos,  on  Euclid,  ISO. 
Randall,  S.  8.,  on  J.  Holbrook,  945. 
Ratich,  on  over-study,  187.  _  ^ 

Raumer,  K.  von,  articles  by,  101,  lll.miS^A 
185,816. 

dialogue  on  geography,  111. 

studies  of  geology  by.  191 

professor  «  natural  histoiy  and  b 

on  Turning,  907.  _ 

Reading,  how  taught  in  Gorman  seheQb»33^lil^ 

in  HoHand,  619. 
Reading  board,  in  primary  sehooK  445^  Oi 
Reading  cards.  373. 
Real  sebools,  508. 

Bavarian,  history  of,  500. 
Realia,  378, 413. 
Reason  as  a  guide,  11,  833. 
Reoorde.  R.,  314. 

Rector,  in  Bavarian  gymnasiofls,  419. 
Refereoce  books,  3lC^ 
Reflection,  Pythagoras  on,  18. 
Refuge  for  ioveniie  criminals,  337. 
Regional  school  of  agricultam,  547. 
Reicheleo,  plan  of  sdmob  for  Berlin,  441. 
Reinhard,  P.  C,  qubted,  63. 
Religious  education,  68,  78. 73, 816,817,  S19 
Religious  instruction,  and  hifloiy,  108^ 

In  Bavaria,  SOL 
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R^ifioM  (MtnicliM  im  Holiud,  «M,  91%  U4. 

Rep*t)t«ur,  6M. 

Rmcim  ia«iittttioM,  in  R«T«n«,  SIS. 

Richlw,  J.  P^  qoolMl.  97,  »i  61<^ 

RidWj,  BnhoisaiMi  Gdwnni  VUS71. 

Rocbow,  cttiKMi  of,  3S7. 

RoMakmoi,  Kn  on  mutie  in  |indbffQ|Qr«  897 

R<Mi«r.  fooMltr  of  nlMioi  oT  afncaluira.  MS. 

Roth,<)vot»«i.ai4. 

RoUKk  tod  W«leker,  qootod,  «k 

RoufMnu,  J. J., oofMffnplky,  111* 

qvmltd,  W»  80,  W7. 

»  r^lnfinn,  919. 
Rllcktrt,  qu«it«4, 73. 
Rusbr  whool,  9«a. 
Rurml  nrehiMctura,  Imtraetioa  in,  5S4, 5S& 

RonnU,  PiJTw.,  on  J.  Holbiook,43». 

81.  Pn«rt  8cliool,  London,  960. 

SnUriot  of  tooelMn,  BaTotimn  fysmain,  907, 

Hollond,  SM. 
SnUmftOB,  191. 
Sconorr,  oll^eti  of  Sno,  S74. 

ScKolliBf,  i|ttOlod,  as,  49. 
Sckoior,  qootoa,  6S. 
ekhillor.  quoted,  IC  90, 49. 
Schlonkeit,  quotwl,  17. 
Schmid.  C.  C.  B ,  quoted,  49, 56 
Solimkl,  J,  Tlicory  of  FWm,  16S 
8chmidt.K.  *  "" 


CichndL  K.  P.,  oo  Mhool  diKi|dinnk  60, 
ScliaootMr,  quoted,  47. 
ackoolo|»,Norwmr,99S. 

nrtbitevtttfo.  Ann  Arbor,  91. 

•xcba«f««.  Holbrook  and,  SU^ 

dov*.  and  tilb,  rHnombimneo  ol^  477. 

•bottU  be  nciMoblt,  90,  IW. 

bottww,  GormftOj,  S71,  963,  460. 
**      Pru»i«.  490. 

OTtnrork  in,  1^7, 

•yttem,  NorwttT,  9Kk 

nad  tMcbtr  in  liteintttn^  983. 

v««r,  906. 
8k>hool  niebitoctni*,  679. 
Bcbootmoater  ftod  teoebor,  617. 
Bchoolt,  Bn|li«b  ondowod,  937. 

Enf  liab  nrnQoalie,  90O. 

itioofnat,  Norway,  !396. 

dirtnct,         •'        997, 

•pwinl.    tStw  Spoeinl 
'  Scholtin,  quoted.  30. 
8chtthort.ouoted,97. 

Bchwnlw,  quoted,  73. 
Bcbwnitt,  quoted,  94,  S3. 


8rhuli.6t^ 
iwnbo,  < 

Bcwneo,  and  aft,  «du«ational  ooapmion  of,  194. 


popukr  awociatioo*  for,  941. 

10  Botlin  btgbor  •rboob,  494. 
Scwntitic  Ttaci*,  933. 
8«ar«,  B.,  Itfo  of  LuUMr.3SI. 
Brcnndarr  oducatioa  in  Bavaria,  491. 

Belrunv  9^. 
9«ifimproTomont,  a  Cbiaow  wnlinMnl  on,  tl. 
Mrrdianco.  490.  949. 
eoMCtt,  quoted,  19,  19,  96.  4%  61, 68. 
^Sm  Intuition. 


torpid  fVom  dtv  lifo,  144. 
training  of,  9Dt. 
»ttoo,8.W.,939,936. 


(Vxvt,  ilody  of  biainrf  hr  diflbiant,  101 
Bb^riflT,  L.,  and  Rufkv.^lTSL 
Siiorwin,  T.,  momoir,'461. 

port  nit.  461. 
Bimcoft,  (dan  of  new  ■cbool  buute,  679, 
8im<iuM««,  quoted,  14. 
8mr Off,  artt«lo  on,  by  Rtntackai,  631 

defined,  633. 

ebaraoter  and  inportnaoo,  691 


BiMiitt.  fertnal  and  tubitential  um  of,  698. 
te  wbat  oxtent  teugbt  te  all,  6H 
notelion  of  tbouM^  teufbt,  641. 
wiUiAill«iM««.644. 
wttb  aeeoanpaniuMnl,  644. 
bT  bant,  644. 

atMnonterr  oouna  in,  641 
Mncint  cottiaa,  648. 
oboml,  691. 

Sinf  iog.  plan  for,  in  Mbooli  of  thiua  ikwni,  fl 

raWi  for  praoUw,  6S7. 
8Qoop,181 

Sluymor,  J.  P.,  on  plan  of  iMiruation,  63L 
Smitb,  Orn  on  P»nnklin*i  ^  Junto,**  999. 
8miib,J.V.C.,«Sl 

Soeial  iofluonco  of  good  public  whooli.  431. 
SociolT  for  diffbtion  of  waCVU  bnowkdfo,  931 
-    -      941 


Sociaty  for  muiual  adult  aducation,  plan,  981. 
Socioty  for  public  Mod,  Holland,  901 
Soeintet,  quolod,  77. 

Solon,  quoltti,  71  ^        ^^ 

Sonp.  tebool,  to  ba  baautifol  and  apprapriato,  681 
Spaeial  nbooli,  989,  66H,  673. 

aitiUwy  and  anfinam,  668. 

ainat,661 


ftarin,  quoted,  34, 
Sten,  number  of  known,  191 
Stoto^and  eduention,  948, 998, 416,  901 
StetiiUoi  of  MbooK  Bavaria,  497,  »1. 

Belrnm,9^ 

Honaad.  608. 

Pruiua,411 
Steflboe.  on  Tttiuiaf,  901 
Stepbent,  quoted,  968L 
Stinoktion  to  Mudy,  171 

by  diet,  eom|inny,  lo^  161 
eitowo,  C.  B.,  report  on  oduoatioo  In  G«nMiiy,an. 
Stoy,  quoted,  39. 
Studies  distribution  of,  191 

iatMOK  in.  90,  139,  l««L 

•cimulati<in  to,  179, 161 

aaoawite,  187. 

dieiribution  of,  188, 694. 

eounaof,  Bton,  A. a,  I960, 981 

In  lulorence  to  lananare,  VH. 

for  bonie,687. 
Btuftn,  fouH  of,  197. 

Sttbecriptioni,  cbaHtaMa,  in  Boeton,  991 
Superior  primaiy  eeboolt,  Bal|iuin,  Wi • 

Frunia.  419,  491 
Superrieion.    Stie  Impeetion. 
SyteboK  natural  and  axti6oiaI,  111 

Talent,  Baikt  of,  71 

vanetioB  of,  141 
Taxation  for  Kbooh,  408, 987, 991 
TWaebor,  Mien  to  yunui,  81. 

dutioi  of,  69. 

vooation  of,  917. 

a  dteeiplinarian,  617. 

tbow  popili  bow  to  etudy,  697. 

have  a  inetbod,  691 

qualiOoatiom  of,  901 
jnaonecv,  coolerencee,  mm. 

examination  for  ceitiOoato.  907, 901  ^^L 

impeetion  in  aebool,  991 601 

vieitinf  eoeb  otber»*  eebooht  981 

for  a  pnrttvolar  Hudy,  911 
TWrbere*  Imlilute,  67l 

in  Wiaoontin,  6^. 
TeebniMil  tcKooli,  BavmiiM^  911 911 

Bolf  ium,  901 
Ttehnic«l  term*,  901 914. 
Ttehnoiofy,  in  buifber  tebooh^  468. 
Timperanvo,  IW. 
T^reotiu*,  quoted,  1<  61 
TWmwi,  quoted,  91 
Tixl-booka,  kindi  of  MMMieal,  191 
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Text-boob,  faulu  of  | 

geooMtrieal,  135. 

arithmetical,  170. 

who  •boaM  wleet,  490.  U6^  UL  088. 

pablieaUon  of,  504,  611. 
Tfaaer,  A.,  197. 
Thnyar,  6.  F^  aitiela  bj,  81. 
Theano,  quotad,  43. 
TbiakiuK  azaroiMi,  370,  308, 49S. 
Time,  dJitribatioa  of.  io  Polytaehaio  ■obool,  IML 

FnitiianMhooK  371,  450.  454, 456, 458. 
TiroeiBiwn,  or  Rariew  of  Behooli,  bj  Covper,  478. 
Tisebar,  quotad,  56. 
Tobaoeo,  185u 
Topography,  667. 
Town  ■choois,  4Vl, 

r.US. 


Trardinf,  and  j 

oo  foot.  180. 
TriMa,  313. 
TMhocbi.  qoolad,  10. 
TuiUon  fba,  Holland,  506,  907. 

FruMia,  408. 

Bavaria,  493,  406. 
Tunais.  eortuma  ctt  186 

exareiaaa,  180. 

Jahn  aod,  106. 

aketehofriwof,  106L 

works  oo,  807. 

Unioa  Pablic  School. plana,  91. 
Uoivenity  hoooit,  Bnfliab,  313. 
Ux,  a  poam,  quolod,  21. 

Vaison,  cooneil  of.  A.  D.  580,  348. 

VaJerioa  Maximuf,  quolad,  65. 

Van  der  Enda,  506. 

Vanity  at  adoealional  motira,  894. 

VaueaoMMi,  840. 

Veterinary  Mshool,  Fmnea,  550. 

Bel«iaiii,5e0,  591. 

muieum,  551. 
Vioa,  wcret,  186. 

Vienna,  polytechnic  imtitate  of,  670. 
Viner,  on  monitorial  instructioo,  594. 
Violin,  in  teaching  unf  inc,  456. 
Virginia,  J.  Holbtook's  labon  in,  846. 


ViitoB,  exeallenoe  oi;  16,  II. 

Vogol,  Dr.,  on  bonrher  tehoob  in  liaipEJIg,  308, 1 

VoM,  quolad,  85,  4. 


Waloott,  M .,  oooCod,  S 
Walka,  in  ■tadytnf  gm 


y.m. 


Weikaid,  qootadf^f^ 

Weihiid.  quoted,  51. 

WeUi,  W.  H.,  memoir  of.  209. 

portrait,  589. 
Werner,  tehool  at  FioibeM,  I8S. 

instruction  by  in  mineinlogy,  137, 166. 
Weateherter,  N.  Y^  lyoeom  villaca  at,  835L 
WertmimtOTSebeoi,975. 
Wichem,  on  music  at  Rauhe  Haoa,  648. 
Wickednesa,  and  error,  888. 

resalts  of,  880,  881. 
Winchester  Colkge,  861. 
Wirtemberf  ,  agricultural  school  in,  564. 
Wisooasin,  Teaehen'  Instttnte  in,  673. 
Wohlfarth,  J.  F.  T ,  educational  aphorisni  fiesn,  7. 
Wolf,  quoted,  156. 
Workhouse  agriooltural  sdiooL  JFTB. 
Writing  taught  hi  Gonnany,  374, 380, 439,  4SS,  451 

in  Holland,  013. 

and  reading,  436,  4S6. 

and  drawing,  388. 
Wykeham,  William  of,  961. 

Xenophoa  on  OMial  training,  40. 

Year,  the  school,  Bavaria,  506. 
Young,  T»  quoted.  87, 886. 
Yoongchildren,  character  of,  46. 

£00  Education ;  Physical  edneatioa 

aflfect  of  neglect  on,  66. 

exercises  for,  378, 308,  611. 

in  factories,  418. 

Zeller,  C.  A.,  405. 

^Sara,  derivation  of  word,  171. 

Zoliikolfer,  quoted,  36. 

ZoWogy.  extension  of  field  of,  I8S. 

ZoOtechny,  547. 

Zoroaster,  quoted,  11. 

Zoshokke,  quoted,  81, 30, 33,  51. 
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HOJfATIC  KICBOSCOPES. 


—  .    ;  ^vnu,  Conn^  invite 


J.  k  W.  GRUK02T  A  00,  NoW^i^  ''"^''"^'^  ^  «>«ir 

miperior  ^  -^       ^ 

ACHEOMATIC  8IMP1B  AHD  (»lIP01Jirj>-   ^.^^^'"^^ 

These  Instruments  have  obtained  the  commendation  of  the  **.>n.^?®"^ 
ecientifio  men  of  America^  and  liave  received  the  premiums  of  the  N£^^^E^^ 
World's  Fair,  of  1853,  and  of  the  Coknecticut  State  Agricultural  Societt^ 
of  1856. 

These  Microscopes  vary,  fh>m  forms  of  the  greatest  possible  simplicity  to  tliose 
combining  the  most  elaborate  of  modem  improvements. 

EDUOATIOHAL  KZOBOSCOFEa 


/ 


They  call  the  particular  attention  of  Students  and  Teachers  to  thehr  Eduoa- 
tiokal  and  Student's  Microscopes,  which  are  provided  with  object-glasses  saffl- 
cient  for  all  ordinary  inyestigations,  and  of  a  quality  never  before  sold  by  any 
American  or  foreign  maker  at  prices  so  low. 

Priced  Oataloques  will  be  sent  gratis  upon  application. 

J.  k  '^.  Grunok  k  Oo.,  have  also,  now  ready  for  distribution,  an  elaborate 
Descriptiti  and  Illustrated  Catalogue,  whidi  will  be  sent  past  free^  upon 
roceipt  of  thirty  cents  in  postage  stamps. 


BARNARD'S  EDUCATIONAL^WOji.K^' 

F.  B.  Perkin^s,  of  Hartford,  Conu.,  andJF>^^wNKLL,  (3V 

1 2,  ^/^^/i' W« -BwiVrfm^O  New  York,  wiUf^y  tie  t^^^ 

with  the  following  recent  pubh^catipfjj^on.  Henrt  Barnakd,  LL.t). 

PESTAL9Z5Sf]DPESTALOZZIANIS\t 

A  Memoir  op  JpTJ^  Pestalozzi,  with  setcctionB  iVoin  bis  Educa- 
tional pablicsVs-' together  with  Biographical  Sketches  of  s^^e™*^  '"s. 


morocco. 


U.i-gu«g<!-.       •        rj^ua  GERMAN  UNlVEliSITJES.     ;.    ,  ■'- 

;iZS^ci,Li  bound  in  neat  paper  corers;  and  |2  b<»md  to  hrif 


morocco.  -r  lW!r.,.  of  tl,e  ro.irtTi  vohm.oof  Prof.Bnnraei'seUborite 

Tl)i3  first  Ainor.oati  T..U;icr,  of  U  e  ''■"""  .  ^  t^j  origin  and  p«eo. 

liar  wiJtit\.tion  of  t^o  preut  ""'^Z"^' ■'"  °L^j£™S  4  of  tto  Btuaanta,  of  the 
-      '  EDUCATIONAL  BIOGRAPHT.  - 

paper  and  bound  in  anUque  morocco,  ?3.5U. 

UEFORMATORT  EDUCATION  AND  INSTTTOTIiMia 

AVD  AoEKCiES,  iu  different  countries     8t>4  pages.    Pbicb  per  copy,  oo 

of  Bobooid  AnU  agenoioa  in  other  coiiutriea. 

TRIBUTE  TO  GATXATJDET.  "^   n.  . 

UraaUaS     SEcoN.Enrr,oN.    224  page*.    I'k.ce  per  copy,  bound  m 

.loth,  $1.50.  ^       , 

THE  AMEIirCAN  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCAnON.  _ 

f.  The  flrKt  Series  of  this  "  ^-.y<AoV^^  ^^''^^g^^^t^^.^^'^'l^^^'^ 

I.  I,  iul.crs,  edncaton.,  and  l^cr.f  aciora  ol  «>'""\'"';' '     j  j,,  iJif  e^f  or  morocco. 

\  ■        t,..  f„rnUl>«d  for  81-i.r.O  l>""'"'  ,1" '-'  "'''Vear  llvi  c.     n.ch.g  four  numhora,  or  two 

{ 


rO}>Y. 


« 


